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PREFACE 

This  volume  of  American  poems  is  intended  especially  for 
use  in  schools  and  colleges,  although  it  is  also  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  reader  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted 
at  first  hand  with  the  whole  field  of  American  poetry.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose  the  poetry  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centiuries  and  the  minor  poetry  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  given  some  space;  for  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
poetical  development  deserve  attention,  if  only  for  historical 
reasons,  and  the  lesser  poets  of  the  age  of  Poe,  Longfellow,  and 
Lowell  have  their  own  significance  and  charm.  More  than 
half  the  book,  however,  is  reserved  for  the  greater  poets  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  space  allotted  to  individual  authors, 
nevertheless,  is  not  determined  wholly  by  poetical  merit. 
Trumbull,  Barlow,  and  Freneau,  for  example,  are  each  given 
more  pages  than  Holmes,  not  because  they  are  better  poets, 
but  because  their  works  are  less  accessible;  indeed,  the  selec- 
tions from  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  writers  have  in  general 
been  made  full  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  most  students  and 
readers  without  resort  to  other  books,  while  it  is  assumed 
that  the  selections  from  the  greater  poets  will  be  supplemented 
by  liberal  reading  in  their  complete  works.  Again,  Poe  has 
only  one-fourth  the  space  devoted  to  Longfellow,  solely  because 
his  poetry  is  so  limited  in  amount  and  range  that  it  can  be 
represented  adequately  in  a  few  pages.  A  large  majority  of 
the  selections  are  complete  poems,  including  **  Evangeline,*' 
"Snow-Bound,"  and  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  In  some 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  print  extracts;  but  the  passages 
chosen  are  intelligible  and  interesting  by  themselves,  and 
those  from  different  parts  of  a  long  poem  form  a  connected 
whole. 


vi  PREFACE 

In  the  matter  of  texts  I  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  having  at  hand  two  such  remarkable  collections  of  Americana 
as  the  Harris  Collection  of  American  Poetr>'  and  the  John 
Carter  Brown  Library.  I  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
resources  to  reprint,  in  full  or  in  |>art,  some  rare  works  which 
have  seldom  or  never  been  reprinted.  Furthermore,  all  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  |X)ems  in  thb  volume, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  carefully  reproduced  from  first  or 
early  editions,  not  from  reprints.  The  spelling,  capitals, 
italics,  etc.,  of  these  editions  have  been  retained,  because  the 
interest  of  many  of  the  poems  is  largely  antiquarian;  but  typo- 
graphical errors  have  been  corrected,  usually  without  note, 
and  the  varying  styles  in  subheadings,  stage-directions,  etc., 
which  have  no  particular  significance,  have  been  made  uniform. 
The  punctuation  of  the  original  editions,  which  is  often  mis- 
leading, has  been  modernized  as  an  aid  to  getting  the  sense 
quickly  and  accurately;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  long  5, 
and  the  interchange  of  1  and  j  and  of  u  and  v,  have  not  been 
reproduced.  In  the  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century  there 
was  less  occasion  for  the  use  of  early  editions;  but  I  have 
included  extracts  from  some  rare  volumes  of  minor  poets  and 
from  Bryant's  '*  Embargo,''  and  have  reprinted  entire  the  first 
form  of  "Snow-Bound''  and  the  '* Commemoration  Ode." 
Other  early  editions  are  utilized  in  the  Notes. 

The  Notes  follow  the  plan  which  has  met  with  favor  in 
my  four  volumes  of  English  Poems,  Biographies  and  criticisms 
by  the  editor  are  omitted,  because  it  b  assumed  that  the 
student  will  use  some  manual  of  the  history  of  American 
literature  in  connection  with  the  texts.  The  Notes  include 
(i)  the  poet's  theory'  of  i)oetry  when  this  can  be  given  in  his 
own  wonls;  (2)  statements  by  the  poet  or  his  friends  which 
throw  light  on  the  meaning  of  a  i)oem,  or  give  circumstances 
connected  with  the  comiK>sition  of  it;  (3)  explanations  of  words, 
allusions,  etc.,  which  the  student  or  reader  may  find  obscure; 
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(4)  variant  readings  of  a  few  poems,  such  as  "TJiaiiatopsia" 
and  "The  City  in  the  Sea,"  whose  revision  has  peculiar  mterest 
or  significance;  (5)  quotations  from  sources  and  parallel 
passages,  to  show  the  poet's  literary  relationships  and  his  way 
of  shaping  material;  (6)  specimens  of  contempwrary  criticism, 
takes  chiefly  from  periodicals. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Koopman,  of  the  John 
Hay  Library,  and  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Winship,  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library,  Brown  University,  for  courtesies  in  connection 
with  the  ujc  of  rare  books;  and  to  Professor  W.  P.  Trent, 
who  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  reprint  from  his  Southern  Writers 
a  poem  by  Hayne  not  otherwise  accessible  to  me,  and  has  fur- 
nished certain  information  about  it.  My  thanks  are  also  due 
to  the  following  men  and  publishing  houses  for  kind  permis- 
sion to  use  copyrighted  material:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers 
of  Bryant's  works  and  of  Godwin's  life  of  him;  Messrs.  H.  L. 
Traubel  and  T.  B.  Harned,  Whitman's  literary  executors,  and 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  the  publisher  of  his  works;  the  B.  F. 
Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  Timrod's  poems; 
Lolhrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  publishers  of  Hayne's  poems; 
Mr.  M.  P.  Andrews,  editor  of  Randall's  poems,  and  the  White- 
hall Publishing  Co.,  the  publishers  of  them;  Mr.  W.  H.  Thomp- 
son, author  of  "The  fligh  Tide  at  Gettysburg";  the  Whitaker 
&  Ray-Wiggin  Co.,  publishers  of  Miller's  poems;  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  publishers  of  Lanier's  poems;  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  publishers  of  Miss  Dickinson's  poems.  My  wife  has 
rendered  invaluable  assistance  by  preparing  copy,  collating 
texts,  making  the  table  of  contents  and  the  indices,  revising 
notes,  and  reading  proof;  without  her  aid  my  labor  would  have 
been  much  heavier,  and  the  book  less  accurate. 
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WILLIAM  MORRELL 

FROM 

NEW-ENGLAND 

Those  well  seene  Natives  in  grave  Natures  hests 

All  close  designes  conceale  in  their  deepe  brests; 

Wliat  strange  attempts  so  ere  they  doe  intend 

Arc  fairely  usherd  in  till  their  last  ende; 

Their  well  advised  taike  evenly  conveyes  5 

Their  acts  to  their  intents,  and  nere  displayes 

Their  secret  projects  by  high  words  or  light 

Till  they  conclude  their  end  by  fraud  or  might. 

No  former  friendship  they  in  minde  retaine, 

If  you  offend  once  or  your  love  detaine.  10 

They  're  wondrous  crueli,  strangely  base  and  viled, 

Quickly  displeasd  and  hardly  reconcild; 

Stately  and  great,  as  read  in  Rules  of  state; 

Incensd,  not  caring  what  they  perpetrate. 

A\Tiose  hayre  is  cut  with  greeces,  yet  a  locke  15 

Is  left,  the  left  side  bound  up  in  a  knott. 

Their  males  small  labour  but  great  pleasure  know, 

Who  nimbly  and  expertiy  draw  the  bow; 

Traind  up  to  suffer  cruell  heate  and  cold, 

Or  what  attempt  so  ere  may  make  them  bold;  20 

Of  body  straight,  tall,  strong,  mantled  in  skin 

Of  Deare  or  Bever,  with  the  hayre-side  in; 

An  Otter  skin  their  right  armes  doth  keepe  warme, 

To  keepe  them  fit  for  use  and  free  from  harme. 

A  Girdle  set  with  formes  of  birds  or  beasts  25 

Begirts  their  waste,  which  gently  gives  them  case. 

Each  one  doth  modestly  binde  up  his  shame, 

And  Deare-skin  Start-ups  reach  up  to  the  same; 

A  kinde  of  Pinsen  kee|>s  their  feete  from  cold, 

Which  after  travels  they  put  ofif,  up-fold.  30 

Themselves  they  warme,  their  ungirt  limbes  they  rest, 

In  straw  and  houses  like  to  sties.    Distrest 

With  Winters  cruell  blasts,  a  hotter  clime 

They  quickly  march  to;  when  that  extreame  time 
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Is  over,  then  contented  they  retire  35 

To  their  old  homes,  burning  up  all  with  fire: 

Thus  they  their  ground  from  all  things  quickly  deare. 

And  make  it  apt  great  store  of  Corne  to  beare. 

1615. 


ANONYMOUS 

rtoii 
THE  WHOLE  BOOKE  OF  PSALMES 

23  A  PSALMS  OP  DAVID 

The  Loid  to  mee  a  shepheard  ia, 

want  therefore  shall  not  I. 
Hce  in  the  folds  of  tender-grasse 

doth  cause  mee  downe  to  Be: 
To  waters  calme  me  gently  leads,  5 

Restore  my  soule  doth  hee: 
he  doth  in  paths  of  righteousnet 

for  his  names  sake  leade  mee. 
Yea,  though  in  valley  of  deaths  shade 

I  walk,  none  ill  I  le  feare;  10 

because  thou  art  with  mee,  thy  rod 

and  stafife  my  comfort  are. 
For  mee  a  table  thou  hast  spread 

in  presence  of  my  foes: 
thou  dost  annoynt  my  head  with  03rle,  15 

my  cup  it  over-flowes. 
Goodnes  &  merc>'  surely  shall 

all  my  da>'es  follow  mee; 
and  in  the  Lords  house  I  shall  dweO 

so  long  as  dayes  shall  bee.  10 

PSALMC  93 

The  Lord  reigns,  cloth *d  with  majesty: 

God  cloath'd  mith  strength  doth  gird 
himsclfe:  the  worid  m  stablisht  is 

that  it  cannot  be  stir'd. 
Thy  throne  is  stablished  of  old:  5 

from  aye  thou  art.    Their  vojroe 
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the  flouds  lift  up,  Lord,  flouds  lift  up, 

the  flouds  lift  up  their  noysc. 
The  Lord  on  high  then  waters  noyse 

more  strong,  then  waves  of  sea.  lo 

Thy  words  most  sure:  Lord,  holines 

becomes  thine  house  for  aye. 

PSALME  133 
A  song  of  degress,  of  David 

How  good  and  sweet,  o  see, 
i'ts  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unitee: 
It 's  like  choise  oyle  that  fell 

the  head  upon,  5 

that  downe  did  flow 
the  beard  unto, 

beard  of  Aron; 
The  skirts  of  his  garment 

that  unto  them  went  downe;  10 

Like  Hermons  dews  descent 
Sions  mountaines  upon; 

for  there  to  bee 
the  Lords  blessing, 
life  aye  lasting  15 

conunandeth  hee. 
i6j6'40,  1640. 


EDWARD  JOHNSON 

FROM 

WONDER-WORKING  PROVIDENCE  OF  SIONS 
SAVIOUR  IN  NEW-ENGLAND 

From  silent  night,  true  Register  of  moans. 
From  saddest  soul  consiun'd  in  deei>est  sin, 

From  heart  quite  rent  with  sighs  and  heavy  groans, 
My  wailing  muse  her  woful  work  begins, 

And  to  the  world  brings  times  of  sad  lament. 

Sounding  nought  els  but  sorrows  sad  relent 
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lA>rJ.  iUy  thy  hand;  thy  Jacobs  number  *s  snuUI; 

Poi^Tc  out  thy  wrath  oo  Antichrists  proud  Thruocs; 
Here  thy  poor  Bocks  that  oo  thee  daily  call. 

Bottle  their  tears,  and  pity  their  tad  groans.  lo 

^liere  shall  we  go,  Loid  Christ  ?  we  turn  to  thee; 
Heal  our  back-slidlngs,  forward  press  shaO  we. 

Not  we,  but  all  thy  Saints  the  world  throu^iout 

Shall  on  thee  wait,  thy  wonders  to  behold; 
Thou  King  of  Saints,  the  Lord  in  battel  stout,  15 

Increase  thy  armies  many  thousand  fold. 

Oh  Nations  all,  his  anger  sedc  to  stay. 

That  doth  create  him  armies  every  day. 

1654. 
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To  sing  of  Wan,  of  Captains,  and  of 

Of  Cities  founded.  Common-wealths  begun. 

For  my  mean  pen  are  too  superiour  things, 

Or  how  they  all  or  each  their  dates  have  run: 

Let  Poets  and  Historians  set  these  forth;  5 

My  obscure  Lines  shall  not  so  dim  their  worth. 

But  when  my  wondring  eyes  and  envious  heart 

Great  BoHas  sugar*d  lines  do  but  read  o*re. 

Fool.  I  do  grudg  the  Muses  did  not  part 

Twixt  him  and  me  that  overfluent  store;  to 

A  Bartas  can  do  what  a  Bcrias  will, 

But  simple  I  according  to  my  skill. 

From  scbool-boycs  tongue  no  rhet'rick  we  eipect. 

Nor  yet  a  sweet  Cdosort  from  broken  strings. 

Nor  perfect  beauty  where 's  a  main  defect:  15 

My  foolish,  broken,  blemish'd  Muse  so  sings; 

And  this  to  mend,  alas,  no  Art  »  able, 

'Cause  nature  made  it  to  Irreparable. 
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Nor  can  I,  like  that  fluent  sweet-tongu'd  Greek 

Who  lisp'd  at  first,  in  future  times  speak  plain;  20 

By  Art  he  gladly  found  what  he  did  seek, 

A  full  requital  of  his  striving  pain: 

Art  can  do  much;  but  this  maxime  's  most  sure, 

A  weak  or  wounded  brain  admits  no  cure. 

I  am  obnoxious  to  each  carping  tongue  25 

Who  says  my  hand  a  needle  better  fits; 

A  Poets  pen  all  scorn  I  should  thus  wrong, 

For  such  despite  they  cast  on  Female  wits: 

If  what  I  do  prove  well  it  won 't  advance; 

They  '1  say  it 's  stoln,  or  else  it  was  by  chance.  30 

But  sure  the  antique  Greeks  were  far  more  mild, 

Else  of  our  Sexe  why  feigned  they  those  Nine,  -ft! 

And  poesy  made  CaUiope's  own  Child  ?  ">  ^»'  . 

So  'mongst  the  rest  they  placed  the  Arts  Divine. 

But  this  weak  knot  they  will  full  soon  untie:  35 

The  Greeks  did  nought  but  play  the  fools  &  lye. 

Let  Greeks  be  Greeks,  and  women  what  they  are, 

Men  have  precedency  and  still  excell: 

It  is  but  vain  im justly  to  wage  warre; 

Men  can  do  best,  and  women  know  it  well:  40 

Preheminence  in  all  and  each  is  yours; 

Yet  grant  some  small  acknowledgement  of  ours. 

And  oh  ye  high  flown  quills  that  soar  the  Skies, 

And  ever  with  your  prey  still  catch  your  praise, 

If  e'rc  you  daigne  these  lowly  lines  your  eyes,  45 

Give  Thyme  or  Parsley  wreath,  I  ask  no  baycs: 

This  mean  and  unrefined  urc  of  mine. 

Will  make  your  glistring  gold  but  more  to  shine. 

1650. 

TROU 

OF  THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  MAN 

Lo  now  four  other  act  uf>on  the  stage: 
Childhood  and  Youth,  the  Manly  &  Old-age. 
The  first,  son  unto  flegm.  Grand-child  to  water. 
Unstable,  supple,  cold,  and  moist  *s  his  nature. 
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The  second,  frolick,  claims  his  pedegree  5 

From  blood  and  air,  for  hot  and  moist  is  he. 

The  third  of  fire  and  Choler  is  compos*d, 

Vindicative  and  quarelsome  dispos'd. 

The  last,  of  earth  and  heavy  melancholy, 

Solid,  hating  all  lightness  and  all  folly.  10 

Childhood  was  cloth *d  in  white  &  green  to  show 

His  spring  was  intermixed  with  some  snow. 

Upon  his  head  nature  a  Garland  set 

Of  Primrose,  Daixy,  &  the  Violet: 

Such  cold  mean  Bowrs  the  spring  puts  forth  betlme,  15 

Before  the  sun  hath  throughly  heat  the  clime. 

His  Hobby  striding  did  not  ride  but  run. 

And  in  his  hand  an  hour-glass  new  begun. 

In  danger  e\'ery  moment  of  a  fall, 

And  when  tis  broke  then  ends  hb  life  and  all;  ao 

But  if  he  hold  till  it  have  run  its  last. 

Then  may  he  live  out  threescore  years  or  past. 

Next  Youth  came  up,  in  gorgeous  attire. 

As  that  fond  age  doth  most  of  all  desire: 

His  Suit  of  Crimson,  and  his  scarfe  of  green.  95 

His  pride  in  's  countenance  was  quickly  seen. 

Garland  of  roses,  pinks,  and  gilli-flowers 

Seemed  00  's  head  to  grow  bedew*d  with  showen; 

His  face  as  fresh  as  is  Aurora  fair 

When  blushing  she  begins  to  light  the  air.  ^ 

No  wooden  horse,  but  one  of  mettal  try'd. 

He  seems  to  By  or  swim,  and  not  to  ride. 

Then,  prancing  on  the  stage,  about  he  wheels; 

But  as  he  went  death  waited  at  his  heels. 

The  next  came  up  in  a  much  graver  sort,  35 

As  one  that  cared  for  a  good  report. 

His  sword  by  's  side  and  choler  in  his  eyes. 

But  neither  us*d  as  yet  for  he  was  wise. 

Of  Autumns  fruits  a  basket  on  his  arm. 

His  golden  God  in  *s  purse,  which  was  hb  charm.  40 

And  last  of  all  to  act  upon  this  stage. 

Leaning  upon  his  staff  came  up  Old-age. 

Under  his  arm  a  sheaf  of  wheat  he  bore. 

An  harvest  of  the  best;  what  needs  he  more  ? 

In  *i  other  hand  a  glass  ev'n  almost  run;  45 
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Thus  writ  about:  This  outf  then  I  am  done. 
His  hoary  hairs  and  grave  aspect  made  way, 
And  all  gave  ear  to  what  he  had  to  say. 

These  being  met,  each  in  his  equipage, 
Intend  to  speak  according  to  their  age;  50 

But  wise  Old-age  did  with  all  gravity 
To  childish  Childhood  give  precedency, 
And  to  the  rest  his  reason  mildly  told, 
That  he  was  yoimg  before  he  grew  so  old. 
To  do  as  he  each  one  full  soon  assents;  '   55 

Their  method  was  that  of  the  Elements, 
That  each  should  tell  what  of  himself  he  knew. 
Both  good  and  bad,  but  yet  no  more  then 's  true. 
With  heed  now  stood  three  ages  of  frail  man 
To  hear  the  child,  who,  crying,  thus  began.  60 

1650. 

FROM 

THE  FOUR  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEAR 

SPRING 

Another  four  I  Ve  left  yet  to  bring  on, 

Of  four  times  four  the  last  Quaternion: 

The  Winter,  Summer,  Autimm,  &  the  Spring; 

In  season  all  these  Seasons  I  shall  bring. 

Sweet  Spring,  like  man  in  his  Minority,  5 

At  present  daim'd  and  had  priority. 

With  smiling  face  and  garments  somewhat  green. 

She  trim'd  her  locks  which  late  had  frosted  been; 

Nor  hot  nor  cold  she  spake,  but  with  a  breath 

Fit  to  revive  the  n\muned  earth  from  death.  10 

"Three  months,"  quoth  she,  "are  'lotted  to  my  share, 
March f  AprU^  May,  of  all  the  rest  most  fair. 
Tenth  of  the  first,  Sol  into  Aries  enters, 
And  bids  defiance  to  all  tedious  winters; 
Crosseth  the  Line  and  equals  night  and  day,  1 5 

Stil  adds  to  th'  last  til  after  pleasant  Afay, 
And  now  makes  glad  the  darkned  norlhem  wights 
Who  for  some  months  have  seen  but  starry  lights. 
Now  goes  the  Plow-man  to  his  merry  toyle; 
He  might  unloose  his  winter-locked  soyi;  20 
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The  Seeds-man  too  doCh  Uvish  out  his  grain, 

In  hope  the  more  he  casts  the  more  to  gain. 

The  Gardner  now  superfluous  branches  lops, 

And  poles  erects  for  his  young  clambring  bops; 

Now  digs,  then  sowes  his  herbs,  his  flowers,  &  roots,  35 

And  carefufly  manures  his  trees  of  fruits. 

The  Pleiadts  Ukir  inJLuenu  now  give 

And  all  that  seem'd  as  dead  afresh  doth  live: 

The  croaking  frogs,  whom  nipping  winter  kil'd. 

Like  birds  now  chirp  and  hop  about  the  6eld;  30 

The  Nightingale,  the  black  bird,  and  the  Thrush 

Now  tune  their  layes  on  sprayes  of  every  bush; 

The  wanton  frisking  Kid  and  soft-fleec'd  Lambs 

Do  jump  and  play  before  their  feeding  Dams, 

The  tender  tops  of  budding  grass  they  crop,  35 

They  joy  in  what  they  have  but  more  in  hope; 

For  though  the  frost  hath  lost  his  binding  power. 

Yet  nuuiy  a  fleece  of  snow  and  stormy  shower 

Doth  darken  SoVt  bright  eye,  makes  us  remember 

The  pinching  North-west  wind  of  cold  Dectmber,  40 

"  My  second  moneth  is  A^,  green  and  fair, 
Of  longer  dayes  and  a  more  temperate  Air; 
The  Sun  in  Tattrus  keeps  his  residence, 
And  with  his  warmer  beams  glanceth  from  thence. 
This  is  the  month  whose  fruitful  shown  produces  45 

All  set  and  sown  for  all  delights  and  uses: 
The  Pear,  the  Plum,  and  Apple-tree  now  flourish. 
The  Grass  grows  long  the  hungry  beast  to  nourish; 
The  Primrose  pale  and  azure  violet 

Among  the  virdiKMjs  grass  hath  nature  set,  50 

That  when  the  Sun  00  's  Love,  the  earth,  doth  shine. 
These  might  as  lace  set  out  her  garment  fine. 
The  fearful!  bird  his  little  house  now  builds 
In  trees  and  walls,  in  Cities  and  in  fields; 
The  outside  strong,  the  inside  warm  and  neat,  55 

A  natural  Artificer  compleaL 
The  clocking  hen  her  chirping  chickins  leads. 
With  wings  &  beak  defends  them  from  the  gieads. 

**  My  next  and  last  is  fruitf  ull  pleasant  if  ay. 
Wherein  the  earth  b  clad  in  rich  aray;  60 

The  Sun  now  enters  k>ving  Gtmimi^ 
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And  heats  us  with  the  glances  of  his  eye, 

Our  thicker  rayment  makes  us  lay  aside 

Lest  by  his  fervor  we  be  torrifi'd. 

All  flowers  the  Sun  nOw  with  his  beams  discloses,  65 

Except  the  double  pinks  and  matchless  Roses. 

Now  swarms  the  bxisy,  witty,  honey-Bee, 

Whose  praise  deserves  a  page  from  more  then  me. 

The  cleanly  Huswifes  Dary  's  now  in  th'  prime, 

Her  shelves  and  firkins  fill'd  for  winter  time.  70 

The  meads  with  Cowslips,  Honey-suckles  dight; 

One  hangs  his  head,  the  other  stands  upright. 

But  both  rejoyce  at  th'  heavens  clear  smiling  face, 

More  at  her  showers,  which  water  them  a  space. 

For  fruits  my  Season  yields  the  early  Cherry,  75 

The  hasty  Peas,  and  wfaolsome  cool  Strawberry. 

More  solid  fruits  require  a  longer  time; 

Each  Season  bath  his  fruit,  so  hath  each  Clime: 

Each  man  his  own  peculiar  excellence. 

But  none  in  all  that  hath  preheminence."  80 

Sweet  fragrant  Spring,  with  thy  short  pittance  fly; 
Let  some  describe  thee  better  then  can  I. 
Yet  above  all  this  priviledg  is  thine; 
Thy  dayes  still  lengthen,  without  least  decline. 

1650. 

FROM 

THE  FOUR  MONARCHYES 

Next  o*re  the  Helesponi  a  bridge  he  made 

Of  Boats  together  coupled  and  there  laid; 

But  winds  and  waves  those  iron  bands  did  break. 

To  cross  the  sea  such  strength  he  foimd  too  weak; 

Then  whips  the  sea,  and  with  a  mind  most  vain  5 

He  fetters  cast  therein  the  same  to  chain; 

The  work-men  put  to  death  the  bridge  that  made, 

Because  they  wanted  skill  the  same  to  've  staid. 

Seven  thousand  Gallyes  chain 'd  by  Tyrians  skill 

Firmly  at  last  accomplished  his  will.  10 

Seven  dayes  and  nights  his  host  without  least  stay 

Was  marching  o're  this  new-devised  way. 

Then  in  Abidus  plains  mustring  his  forces, 

He  gloryes  in  his  squadrons  and  his  horses; 
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I^>ng  viewing  them,  thought  it  great  happiness  15 

One  king  so  many  subjects  should  possess; 

But  yet  this  sight  from  him  produced  tears 

That  none  of  those  could  live  an  hundred  years: 

Wliat  after  did  ensue  had  he  foreseen, 

Of  so  long  time  his  thoughts  had  never  been.  to 

Of  Aftubanus  he  again  demands 

How  of  this  enterprise  his  thoughts  now  stands. 

His  answer  mras  both  sea  and  land  he  fear'd; 

Which  was  not  vain,  as  after  soon  appear'd. 

But  Xerxes  resolute  to  Throes  goes  first:  25 

His  Host  all  Lissus  drinks  to  quench  their  thirst; 

And  for  hb  Cattel  all  Pissynu  Lake 

Was  scarce  enough  for  each  a  draught  to  take. 

Then  marching  on  to  th*  streight  Thermo^yU, 

The  Spartan  meets  him,  brave  Lt^made;  30 

This  'twizt  the  mountains  lyes,  half  Acre  wide. 

That  pleasant  Tkessaly  from  Grt€C4  divide. 

Two  dayes  and  nights  a  fight  they  there  maintain, 

Till  twenty  thousand  Ptrtians  feU  down  slain; 

And  aO  that  Army,  then  dismaid,  had  fled,  35 

But  that  a  Fugitive  discovered 

How  some  might  o*re  the  mountains  go  about 

And  wound  the  backs  of  those  brave  warriors  stout. 

They,  thus  behem'd  with  multitude  of  foes. 

Laid  on  more  fiercely  their  deep  mortal  bk)ws;  40 

None  cries  for  quarter  nor  yet  seeks  to  run. 

But  on  their  ground  they  die,  eadi  Mothers  Son. 

O  noble  Greeks,  how  now  degenerate. 

Where  is  the  valour  of  your  ancient  State 

When  as  one  thousand  could  a  million  daunt  ?  45 

Alas,  it  is  I^onades  >'ou  want! 
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Some  time  now  (Mst  in  the  Autumnal  Tide, 
When  Pfutbus  wanted  but  one  hour  to  bed. 
The  trees  all  richly  clad,  yet  void  of  pride. 
Were  gilded  o'rc  by  his  rich  golden  head; 
Their  leaves  &  fruits  seem*d  painted,  but  was  true 
Of  green,  of  red,  of  yellow,  mixed  hew; 
R.ipt  were  my  sences  at  this  delectable  view. 
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I  wist  not  what  to  wish;  ''yet  sure,"  thought  I, 
''If  so  much  excellence  abide  below, 
How  excellent  is  he  that  dwells  on  highi  lo 

Whose  power  and  beauty  by  hb  works  we  know! 
Sure  he  b  goodness,  wisdome,  glory,  light, 
That  hath  this  under-world  so  richly  dight." 
More  Heaven  then  Earth  was  here,  no  winter  &  no  night. 

Then  on  a  stately  Oak  I  cast  mine  Eye,  15 

Whose  ruffling  top  the  Clouds  seem'd  to  aspire: 
''How  long  since  thou  wast  in  thine  Infancy  ? 
Thy  strength  and  stature,  more  thy  years  admire. 
Hath  himdred  winters  past  since  thou  wast  bom, 
Or  thousand  since  thou  brakest  thy  shell  of  horn  ?  20 

If  so,  all  these  as  nought  Eternity  doth  scorn." 

Then  higher  on  the  glistering  Sim  I  gaz'd. 

Whose  beams  was  shaded  by  the  leavie  Tree. 

The  more  I  looked  the  more  I  grew  amaz'd. 

And  softly  said:  "What  glory  *s  like  to  thee,  25 

Soul  of  this  world,  this  Universes  Eye  ? 

No  wonder  some  made  thee  a  Deity: 

Had  I  not  better  known,  alas,  the  same  had  I. 

"Thou  as  a  Bridegroom  from  thy  Chamber  rushes, 
And  as  a  strong  man  joyes  to  run  a  race;  30 

The  mom  doth  usher  thee  with  smiles  &  blushes. 
The  Earth  reflects  her  glances  in  thy  face; 
Birds,  insects.  Animals,  with  Vegative, 
Thy  heart  from  death  and  dulness  doth  revive, 
And  in  the  darksome  womb  of  fruitful  nature  dive.  35 

"Thy  swift  Annual  and  diurnal  Course, 
Thy  daily  straight  and  yearly  oblique  path, 
Thy  pleasing  fervor  and  thy  scorching  force, 
All  mortals  here  the  feeling  knowledg  hath. 
Thy  presence  makes  it  day,  thy  absence  night;  40 

Quatemal  Seasons  caused  by  thy  might. 
Hail,  Creature  full  of  sweetness,  beauty,  &  delight! 

"Art  thou  so  full  of  glory  that  no  Eye 
Hath  strength  thy  shining  Rayes  once  to  behold  ? 
And  is  thy  splendid  Throne  erect  so  high  45 

As  to  approach  it  can  no  earthly  mould  ? 
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How  full  of  glory,  then,  must  thy  Creator  be 
Who  gave  this  bright  light  luster  unto  thee: 
Admir'd,  ador*!!  for  ever  be  that  Majesty!' 


i*t 


Silent,  alone,  where  none  or  saw  or  heard,  50 

In  pathless  paths  I  lead  my  wandring  feet, 

l^ly  humble  Eyes  to  lofty  Skyes  I  rear'd: 

To  sing  some  Song  my  maxed  Muse  thought  meet; 

My  great  Creator  I  would  magnifie, 

That  nature  had  thus  decked  Bberaliy;  55 

But  Ah,  and  Ah  again,  my  imbedlityl       ^ 

I  heard  the  merry  grashopper  then  sing, 

The  black-dad  Cricket  bear  a  second  part; 

They  kept  one  time  and  plaid  on  the  same  string. 

Seeming  to  glory  in  their  little  Art.  60 

Shall  Creatures  abject  thus  their  voices  raise, 

And  in  their  kind  resound  their  makers  praise, 

Whilst  I  as  mute  can  warble  forth  no  higher  Uycs  ? 

When  present  times  look  back  to  Ages  past, 

And  men  in  being  fancy  those  are  dead,  65 

It  makes  things  gone  perpetuaUy  to  last, 

And  calls  back  moneths  and  years  that  long  since  Bed; 

It  makes  a  man  more  aged  in  conceit 

Then  was  Mitkusilah  or  *s  grand-tire  great. 

While  of  their  persons  &  their  acts  his  mind  doth  treat.   70 

Sometimes  in  Eden  fair  he  seems  to  be; 

Sees  glorious  Adam  there  made  Lord  of  all; 

Fancyes  the  Apple  dangle  on  the  Tree, 

That  tum'd  his  Sovereign  to  a  naked  thral, 

Who  like  a  miscreant's  driven  from  that  |>la(C.  75 

To  get  his  bread  with  pain  and  sweat  of  face, 

A  penalty  impos*d  on  his  backsliding  Race. 

Here  sits  our  Grandame  in  retired  place. 

And  in  her  lap  her  bloody  Cain  new  bom ; 

The  weeping  Imp  oft  l«Kik>  her  in  the  face,  80 

Bewails  his  unknown  hap  and  fate  foriom : 

His  Mother  sighs  to  think  of  Paradise, 

And  how  she  lost  her  bliss  to  be  more  wise. 

Believing  him  that  was  and  b  Father  of  l>xs. 
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Here  Cain  and  Ahel  come  to  sacrifice;  85 

Fruits  of  the  Earth  and  Fatlings  each  do  bring: 

On  Abels  gift  the  fire  descends  from  Skies, 

But  no  such  sign  on  false  Cain's  offering. 

With  sullen  hateful  looks  he  goes  his  wayes, 

Hath  thousand  thoughts  to  end  his  brothers  dayes,  90 

Upon  whose  blood  his  future  good  he  hopes  to  raise. 

There  Abel  keeps  his  sheep,  no  ill  he  thinks; 

His  brother  comes,  then  acts  his  fratricide: 

The  Virgin  Earth  of  blood  her  first  draught  drinks. 

But  since  that  time  she  often  hath  been  cloy'd.  95 

The  wretch,  with  gastly  face  and  dreadful  mind, 

Thinks  each  he  sees  will  serve  him  in  his  kind, 

Though  none  on  Earth  but  kindred  near  then  could  he  find. 

Who  fancyes  not  his  looks  now  at  the  Barr? 

His  face  like  death,  his  heart  with  horror  fraught.  100 

Nor  Male-factor  ever  felt  like  warr 

When  deep  dispair  with  wish  of  life  hath  fought. 

Branded  with  guilt  and  crusht  with  treble  woes, 

A  Vagabond  to  Land  of  Nod  he  goes; 

A  City  builds,  that  wals  might  him  secure  from  foes.       105 

Who  thinks  not  oft  up>on  the  Fathers  ages  ? 

Their  long  descent;  how  nephews  sons  they  saw; 

The  starry  observations  of  those  Sages, 

And  how  their  precepts  to  their  sons  were  law; 

How  Adam  sigh'd  to  see  his  Progeny  iic 

Cloath*d  all  in  his  black  sinfull  Livery, 

Who  neither  guilt  nor  yet  the  punishment  could  fly. 

Our  Life  compare  we  with  their  length  of  dayes; 

Who  to  the  tenth  of  theirs  doth  now  arrive  ? 

And  though  thus  short,  we  shorten  many  wayes,  115 

Living  so  little  while  we  are  alive: 

In  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  vain  delight, 

So  unawares  comes  on  perpetual  night, 

And  puts  all  pleasures  vain  unto  eternal  flight. 

WTicn  I  behold  the  heavens  as  in  their  prime,  120 

And  then  the  earth,  though  old,  stil  clad  in  green, 
The  stones  and  trees  insensible  of  time, 
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Nor  age  nor  wrinkle  on  their  front  are  seen; 

If  winter  come  and  greencss  then  do  fade, 

A  Spring  returns  and  they  more  youthfull  made;  125 

But  Man  grows  otd,  lies  down,  remains  where  once  be  'i  laid : 

Ry  birth  more  noble  then  those  creatures  all, 

Vet  seems  by  nature  and  by  custome  cun'd: 

No  sooner  bom  but  grief  and  care  makes  fall. 

That  state  obliterate  he  had  at  first;  130 

Nor  youth  nor  strength  nor  wisdom  spring  again, 

Nor  habitations  long  their  names  retain, 

But  in  oblivion  to  the  final  day  remain. 

Shall  I,  then,  praise  the  heavens,  the  trees,  the  earth, 

Because  their  beauty  and  their  strength  Ust  longer?      135 

ShaO  I  wish  there  or  never  to  had  birth, 

Because  they  're  bigger,  &  their  bodyes  stronger  ? 

Nay,  they  shall  darken,  perish,  fade,  and  dye. 

And  when  unmade  so  ever  shall  they  lye; 

But  man  was  made  for  endless  immortality.  140 

Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  Elm, 

Close  sate  I  by  a  goodly  Rivers  side. 

Where  gliding  streams  the  Rocks  did  overwhelm; 

A  lonely  {>lace,  with  pleasures  dignifi'd. 

I  once  that  lov*d  the  shady  woods  so  weU  145 

Now  thought  the  riven  did  the  trees  excel; 

And  if  the  sun  would  e\'er  shine,  there  would  I  dwell. 

Uliile  on  the  stealing  stream  I  fizt  mine  eye, 
Which  to  the  long'd  for  Ocean  held  its  course, 
I  markt  nor  crooks  nor  rubs  that  there  did  lye  150 

Could  hinder  ought,  but  still  augment  its  force: 
"()  happy  Hood."  quoth  I,  "that  holds  thy  race 
Till  thou  arrive  at  thy  beloved  pUce, 
Nor  is  it  rocks)  or  shoals  that  can  obstruct  thy  pace. 

**Nor  is  *t  enough  that  thou  alone  may*st  slide,  155 

But  hundred  brooks  in  thy  clcer  waves  do  meet; 
So  hand  in  han<l  along  with  thee  they  glide 
To  Thtlis  hou>c,  where  all  imbrace  and  greet: 
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Thou  Emblem  true  of  what  I  count  the  best, 

0  could  I  lead  my  Ri volets  to  rest,  160 
So  may  we  press  to  that  vast  mansion  ever  blest  1 

"Ye  Fish  which  in  this  liquid  Region  'bide, 
That  for  each  season  have  your  habitation, 
Now  salt,  now  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  glide 
To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation,  165 

In  Lakes  and  ponds  you  leave  your  numerous  fry; 
So  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why, 
You  watry  folk  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

Look  how  the  wantons  frisk  to  tast  the  air. 

Then  to  the  colder  bottome  streight  they  dive;  170 

Eftsoon  to  Neptun*s  glassie  Hall  repair, 

To  see  what  trade  they  great  ones  there  do  drive, 

Who  forrage  o're  the  spacious  sea-green  field 

And  take  the  trembling  prey  before  it  yield, 

Whose  armour  is  their  scales,  their  spreading  fins 

their  shield."  175 

WhOe  musing  thus,  with  contemplation  fed. 

And  thousand  fancies  buzzing  in  my  brain, 

The  sweet-tongu'd  Philomel  p)ercht  ore  my  head. 

And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain; 

Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight  180 

1  judg'd  my  hearing  better  then  my  sight, 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my  flight. 

**0  merry  Bird,"  said  I,  "that  fears  no  snares, 
That  neither  toylcs  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  bam, 
Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  cruciating  cares  185 

To  gain  more  good  or  shun  what  might  thee  harm; 
Thy  cloaths  ne're  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where, 
Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  cleer; 
Reminds  not  what  is  past,  nor  whats  to  come  dost 
fear. 

"The  dawning  morn  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent,  190 

Sets  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feathered  crew, 
So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument 
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And,  warbling  out  the  old,  begin  anew; 

And  thus  they  ()a.ss  their  youth  in  summer  season. 

Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  Region,  i^^ 

WTierc  winter 's  never  felt  by  that  sweet  air>'  legion." 

Man  at  the  best  a  creature  frail  and  vain, 
In  knowledg  ignorant,  in  strength  but  weak. 
Subject  to  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  (lain, 
Each  storm  his  state,  his  mind,  his  Uxiy  break;  200 

From  some  of  these  he  never  finds  cessation. 
But  day  or  night,  within,  without,  vexation. 
Troubles  from  foes,  from  friends,  from  dearest,  near*»i 
Relation. 

And  yet  this  sinful!  creature,  frail  and  vain. 
This  lump  of  wretchedness,  of  sin  and  sorrow,  ^05 

This  weather-beaten  vessel  wmckt  with  |>ain, 
Joyes  not  in  hope  of  an  eternal  morrow; 
Nor  all  his  losses,  crosses,  and  vexation. 
In  weight,  in  frctjucncy  and  long  duration. 
Can  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  Transla- 
tion. J 10 

The  Mariner  that  on  smooth  waves  doth  glide 

Sings  merrily  and  steers  hi<  Uan)ue  with  case. 

As  if  he  had  command  of  wind  and  tide, 

.\nd  now  become  greal  Ma>lcr  of  the  seas; 

liut  ^uddcnIy  a  storm  siM>iles  all  the  s|K)rt,  21$ 

An<l  makes  him  long  for  a  more  <|uict  |>ort, 

Which  gainst  all  adverse  wimis  m;iy  ser\'c  for  fort. 

So  he  ihat  fuiilcth  in  lhi>  world  of  pleasure. 

Fce<ling  on  ^wl'els,  ihat  never  bit  <»f  ih'  sowrc. 

That 's  full  of  friends,  of  honour,  and  of  treasure,  220 

Font!  fool,  he  lake>  this  earth  ev*n  f<ir  heav'ns  bower. 

liut  sad  atllii  lion  com(*s  &  mak(*>  him  see 

Here  *s  neither  honour,  wealth,  nor  safely: 

Only  above  is  found  all  with  s^nurily. 

O  Time,  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things.  22$ 

That  draw*i  oblivions  iurtains  ovi*f  king4, 

Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not. 
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Their  names  without  a  Record  are  forgot, 

Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp 's  all  laid  in  th'  dust, 

Nor  wit  nor  gold  nor  buildings  scape  times  rust:  230 

But  he  whose  name  is  grav'd  in  the  white  stone 

Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 

1678. 


A  LETTER  TO  HER  HUSBAND 

PhcsbuSf  make  haste:  the  day 's  too  long;  be  gone; 

The  silent  night 's  the  fittest  time  for  moan. 

But  stay  this  once,  imto  my  suit  give  ear. 

And  tell  my  griefs  in  either  Hemisphere; 

And  if  the  whirling  of  thy  wheels  don't  drowned  5 

The  woful  accents  of  my  doleful  sound. 

If  in  thy  swift  C&rrier  thou  canst  make  stay, 

I  crave  this  boon,  this  Errand  by  the  way: 

Conmiend  me  to  the  man  more  lov*d  then  life; 

Shew  him  the  sorrows  of  his  widdowed  wife,  10 

My  dumpish  thoughts,  my  groans,  my  brakish  tears, 

My  sobs,  my  longing  hopes,  my  doubting  fears; 

And  if  he  love,  how  can  he  there  abide  ? 

My  Interest 's  more  then  all  the  world  beside. 

He  that  can  tell  the  starrs  or  Ocean  sand,  15 

Or  all  the  grass  that  in  the  Meads  do  stand. 

The  leaves  in  th'  woods,  the  hail  or  drops  of  rain, 

Or  in  a  corn-field  number  every  grain, 

Or  every  mote  that  in  the  sun-shine  hops, 

May  count  my  sighs  and  number  all  my  drops.  20 

Tell  him  the  countless  steps  that  thou  dost  trace 

That  once  a  day  thy  Spouse  thou  mayst  imbrace; 

And  when  thou  canst  not  treat  by  loving  mouth. 

Thy  rayes  afar»salute  her  from  the  south. 

But  for  one  moneth  I  see  no  day,  poor  soul,  25 

Like  those  far  scituate  under  the  pole, 

Which  day  by  day  long  wait  for  thy  arise: 

0  how  they  joy  when  thou  dost  light  the  skyes. 

O  Fhcsbus,  hadst  thou  but  thus  long  from  thine 

Restrain'd  the  beams  of  thy  beloved  shine,        *  30 

At  thy  return,  if  so  thou  could 'st  or  durst. 

Behold  a  Chaos  blacker  then  the  first. 
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Tell  him  here 't  wone  then  a  confused  matter — 

His  little  world 's  a  fathom  under  water; 

Nought  but  the  fervor  of  his  ardent  beams  35 

Hath  power  to  dry  the  torrent  of  these  streams. 

TcU  him  I  would  say  more,  but  cannot  well: 

Oppressed  minds  abruptest  tales  do  tell. 

Now  post  with  double  speed,  mark  what  I  say; 

By  all  our  loves  conjure  him  not  to  stay.  40 
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As  weary  pilgrim  now  at  rest 

Hugs  with  delight  his  silent  nest, 
His  wasted  limbes  now  lye  full  soft 

That  myrie  steps  have  troden  oft, 
Blesses  himself  to  think  upon  5 

his  dangers  past  and  travailes  done; 
The  burning  sun  no  more  shall  heat, 

Nor  stormy  raines  on  him  shall  beat; 
The  bryars  and  thomes  no  more  shall  scratch, 

nor  hungry  wolves  at  him  shall  catch;  10 

He  erring  pathes  no  more  shall  tread, 

nor  wild  fruits  eate  in  stead  of  bread; 
for  waters  cold  he  doth  not  long, 

for  thirst  no  more  shall  parch  his  tongue; 
No  rugged  stones  his  feet  shall  gaule,  15 

nor  stumps  nor  rocks  cause  him  to  fall; 
.Ml  cares  and  feares  he  bids  farwell, 

and  meanes  in  safity  now  to  dwell: 
A  pilgrim  I  on  earth  perplex  t, 

with  sinns,  with  cares  and  sorrows  vcxt,  to 

By  age  and  paines  bruught  to  deiay, 

and  my  Clay  house  mouldring  away. 
Oh  how  I  long  to  be  at  rest 

and  scare  on  high  among  the  blest  1 
This  body  shall  in  silence  sleep,  15 

Mine  eyes  no  more  shall  ever  weep, 
No  fainting  fits  shall  mc  a^sailc, 

nor  grinding  paincs  my  body  fraile. 
With  cares  and  fears  ne'r  cumbred  be. 

Nor  losses  know  nor  sorrowes  see.  30 
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What  tho  my  flesh  shall  there  consume  ? 

it  is  the  bed  Christ  did  perfimie; 
And  when  a  few  yeares  shall  be  gone, 

this  mortall  shall  be  doth'd  upon: 
A  Corrupt  Carcasse  downe  it  lyes,  35 

a  glorious  body  it  shall  rise; 
In  weaknes  and  dishonour  sowne, 

in  power  't  is  rais'd  by  Christ  alone. 
Then  soule  and  body  shall  unite, 

and  of  their  maker  have  the  sight.  40 

Such  lasting  joyes  shall  there  behold 

as  eare  ne'r  heard  nor  tongue  e'er  told. 
Lord,  make  me  ready  for  that  day : 

then  Come,  deare  bridgrome,  Come  away! 

i66q.  1867. 
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FROM 

THE  DAY  OF  DOOM 

Still  was  the  night,  Serene  &  Bright, 

when  all  Men  sleeping  lay; 
Calm  was  the  season,  &  carnal  reason 

thought  so  't  would  last  for  ay. 
"Soul,  take  thine  ease;  let  sorrow  cease;  5 

much  good  thou  hast  in  store:" 
This  was  their  Song,  their  Cups  among, 

the  Evening  before. 

Wallowing  in  all  kind  of  sin, 

vile  wretches  lay  secure:  10 

The  best  of  men  had  scarcely  then 

their  Lamps  kept  in  good  ure. 
Virgins  unwise,  who  through  disguise 

amongst  the  best  were  number'd, 
Had  clos'd  their  eyes;  yea,  and  the  wise  15 

through  sloth  and  frailty  slumber'd. 

Like  as  of  old,  when  Men  grow  bold 
God's  threatnings  to  contemn. 
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Who  stupt  their  Ear  and  would  nut  hear 

when  Mercy  warned  them,  jo 

But  took  their  course,  without  remorse, 

till  God  began  to  powre 
Destruction  the  World  upon 

in  a  tempestuous  showre; 

They  put  away  the  evil  day,  25 

and  drown'd  their  care  and  fears. 
Till  drown 'd  were  they  and  swq>t  away 

by  vengeance  unawares: 
So  at  the  last,  whikt  Men  sleep  fast 

in  their  security,  50 

Surpriz'd  they  are  in  such  a  snare 

as  Cometh  suddenly. 

For  at  midnight  break  forth  a  Light 

which  tum*d  the  night  to  day. 
And  speedily  an  hideous  cry  35 

did  all  the  world  dismay. 
Sinners  awake,  their  hearts  do  ake, 

trembling  their  loynes  surprixeth; 
Amaz*d  with  fear  by  what  they  hear, 

each  one  of  them  ariscth.  40 

They  rush  from  Beds  with  giddy  heads, 

and  to  their  windows  run, 
Viewing  this  light,  which  shines  more  bright 

then  doth  the  Noon -day  Sun. 
Straightway  appears  (they  see  't  with  tears)  45 

the  Son  of  God  most  dread, 
Who  with  bis  Train  cumes  on  amain 

to  judge  both  Quick  and  Dead. 

Before  his  face  the  Ileav'ns  gave  place, 

and  Skies  are  rent  asunder,  50 

With  mighty  voice  and  hideous  noise 

more  terrible  than  Thunder. 

His  brightness  damps  heav'ns  glorious  lamps 

and  makes  them  hide  their  heads; 
As  if  afraid  and  quite  dismay *d,  55 

they  quit  their  wonted  steads 
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His  winged  Hosts  flie  through  all  Coasts, 

together  gethering 
Both  good  and  bad,  both  quick  and  dead, 

and  all  to  judgment  bring.  60 

Out  of  their  holes  those  creeping  Moles 

that  hid  themselves  for  fear 
By  force  they  take  and  quickly  make 

before  the  Judge  appear 

All  silence  keep  both  Goats  and  Sheep  65 

before  the  Judge's  Throne; 
With  mild  aspect  to  his  Elect 

then  spake  the  holy  One:  • 

"My  Sheep,  draw  near,  your  Sentence  hear, 

which  is  to  you  no  dread,  70 

Who  clearly  now  discern  and  know 

your  sins  arc  pardoned.".  .  .  . 

The  wicked  are  brought  to  the  Bar 

like  guilty  Malefactors 
That  oftentimes  of  bloody  Crimes  75 

and  Treasons  have  been  Actors. 
Of  wicked  Men  none  are  so  mean 

as  there  to  be  neglected, 
Nor  none  so  high  in  dignity 

as  there  to  be  respected 80 

Nevertheless  they  all  express, 

Christ  granting  liberty, 
What  for  their  way  they  have  to  say, 

how  they  have  liv'd,  and  why. 
They  all  draw  near  and  seek  to  clear  85 

themselves  by  making  pleas. 
There  Hypocrites,  false-hearted  wights, 

do  make  such  pleas  as  these : 

"  Lord,  in  thy  Name  and  by  the  same 

we  Devils  disposscst.  90 

We  rais'd  the  dead,  and  ministred 

succour  to  the  distrcst. 
Our  painful  teaching  &  pow'rful  preaching 

by  thine  own  wondrous  might 
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Did  throu^y  win  to  God  from  itn  95 

many  a  wretched  wigfat." 

"All  this/'  quoth  he,  "may  granted  be, 

and  your  case  little  better'd, 
Vtho  still  remain  under  a  chain 

and  many  irons  fetter*d.  100 

You  that  the  dead  have  quickened 

and  rcscu'd  from  the  grave, 
Your  selves  were  dead,  yet  never  need 

a  Christ  your  Souls  to  save.".  .  .  . 

Then  at  the  Bar  arraigned  are  105 

an  impudenter  sort, 
Who,  to  evade  the  guilt  that  *s  laid 

upon  them,  thus  retort: 
"  How  could  we  cease  thus  to  transgresa, 

how  could  we  Hell  avoid,  110 

Whom  Gods  Decree  shut  out  from  thee, 

and  sign'd  to  be  destroy'd  ?*'.  .  .  . 

Christ  readily  makes  this  Reply: 

"  I  damn  you  not  because 
You  arc  rejected  or  not  elected,  115 

but  you  have  broke  my  Laws; 
It  is  but  vain  your  wits  to  strain, 

the  end  and  means  to  sever: 
Men  fondly  seek  to  part  or  break 

what  God  bath  link *d  together.  ijo 

**  Whom  OiA  will  save,  such  he  will  have 

the  means  of  life  to  use; 
Whom  he  'II  pass  by  shall  chusc  to  dy, 

and  ways  of  life  refuse. 
He  that  fore-sees  and  fore-decrees  IJ5 

in  wisdom  order 'd  has 
That  man's  free  will,  electing  ill, 

shall  bring  ht«  will  to  pass.".  .  .  . 

Then  to  the  Bar  all  they  drew  near 

who  dy'd  in  infancy,  130 

And  never  had  or  good  or  bad 

effected  personally, 
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But  from  the  womb  unto  the  tomb 

were  straightway  carried 
(Or  at  the  least  e*re  they  transgrest);  135 

who  thus  began  to  plead: 

''If  for  our  own  transgression 

or  disobedience 
We  here  did  stand  at  thy  left-hand, 

just  were  the  Recompence;  140 

But  Adam*s  guilt  our  souls  hath  spilt, 

his  fault  is  charged  on  us, 
And  that  alone  hath  overthrown 

and  utterly  undone  us".  .  .  . 

Then  answered  the  Judge  most  dread:  145 

"  God  doth  such  doom  forbid, 
That  men  should  dye  eternally 

for  what  they  never  did. 
But  what  you  call  old  Adam*s  Fall, 

and  only  his  Trespass,  150 

You  call  amiss  to  call  it  his, 

both  his  and  yours  it  was.'*.  .  .  . 

"  You  sinners  are,  and  such  a  share 

as  sinners  may  expect 
Such  you  shall  have;  for  I  do  save  155 

none  but  my  own  Elect. 
Yet  to  compare  your  sin  with  their 

who  liv'd  a  longer  time, 
I  do  confess  yours  is  much  less, 

though  every  sin 's  a  crime,  160 

"A  Crime  it  is;  therefore  in  bliss 

you  may  not  hope  to  dwell, 
But  unto  you  I  shall  allow 

the  easiest  room  in  Hell.'* 
The  glorious  King  thus  answering,  165 

they  cease,  and  plead  no  longer: 
Their  Consciences  must  needs  confess 

his  Reasons  are  the  stronger 

Unto  the  Saints  with  sad  complaints 

should  they  themselves  apply  ?  170 


f 
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They're  not  dejected  nor  ought  affected 

with  all  their  mlaery. 
Friends  stand  aloof,  and  make  no  proof 

what  Prayers  or  Tears  can  do: 
Your  godly  friends  are  now  more  friends  175 

to  Christ  than  unto  you. 

Where  tender  love  mens  hearts  did  move 

unto  a  sympathy, 
And  bearing  part  of  others  smart 

in  their  anxiety,  180 

Now  such  compassion  is  out  of  fashion, 

and  wholly  laid  aside: 
No  Friends  so  near  but  Saints  to  hear 

their  Sentence  can  abide. 

One  natural  Brother  beholds  another  1S5 

in  his  astonied  fit« 
Yet  sorrows  not  thereat  a  jot, 

nor  pities  him  a  whit. 
The  godly  wife  conceives  no  grief 

nor  can  she  shed  a  tear  190 

For  the  sad  state  of  her  dear  Mate 

when  she  his  doom  doth  hear. 

He  that  was  erst  a  Husband,  pierc*t 

with  sense  of  Wives  distress. 
Whose  tender  heart  did  bear  a  part  195 

of  all  her  grievances. 
Shall  mourn  no  more  as  heretofore 

because  of  her  ill  plight. 
Although  he  see  her  now  to  be 

A  damn'd  forsaken  wight. 


The  tender  Mother  will  own  no  other 

of  all  her  numerous  brood 
But  such  as  stand  at  Christ's  right  hand 

aa]uitted  through  his  Blood. 
The  pious  father  had  now  much  rather  J05 

his  graceless  Son  should  ly 
In  Hell  with  Devils,  for  all  his  evils, 

burning  eternally, 


t»»L.':u 
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Then  God  most  high  should  injury 

by  sparing  him  sustain,  210 

And  doth  rejoyce  to  hear  Christ's  voice 

adjudging  him  to  pain. 
Who  having  all,  both  great  and  small, 

convinc'd  and  silenced, 
Did  then  proceed  their  Doom  to  read,  215 

and  thus  it  uttered: 

"  Ye  sinful  wights  and  cursed  sprighls 

that  work  iniquity ^ 
Depart  together  from  me  for  ever 

to  endless  Misery;  220 

Your  portion  take  in  yonder  Lake, 

where  Fire  and  Brimstone  flameth: 
Sufer  the  smart  which  your  desert 

as  it  *s  due  wages  claimeth".  .  .  . 

They  wring  their  hands,  their  caitiff-hands,  225 

and  gnash  their  teeth  for  terrour; 
They  cry,  they  roar  for  anguish  sore, 

and  gnaw  their  tongues  for  horrour. 
But  get  away  without  delay, 

Christ  pities  not  your  cry :  230 

Depart  to  Hell;  there  may  you  yell 

and  roar  Eternally 

The  Saints  behold  with  courage  bold 

and  thankful  wonderment 
To  see  all  those  that  were  their  foes  235 

thus  sent  to  punishment: 
Then  do  they  sing  unto  their  King 

a  Song  of  endless  Praise; 
They  praise  his  Name,  and  do  proclaim 
.     that  just  are  all  his  ways,  24c 

Thus  with  great  joy  and  melody 

to  Hcav'n  they  all  ascend, 
Him  there  to  praise  with  sweetest  layes 

and  Hymes  that  never  end: 
Where  with  long  rest  they  shall  be  blest,  245 

and  nought  shall  them  annoy; 
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Where  ihcy  shall  sec  as  seen  they  be, 
and  whom  they  love  enjoy. 

O  glorious  IMacc!  where  face  tu  face 

Jehovah  may  be  seen  tso 

Ry  such  as  were  sinners  while  here, 

and  no  dark  vail  between. 
Where  the  Sun-shine  and  lif^ht  Divine 

of  Gods  bright  countenance 
Doth  rest  upon  them  every  one,  ti$ 

with  sweetest  influence. 

O  blessed  state  of  the  Renatel 

O  wondrous  Happiness 
To  which  they're  brought,  beyond  what  thought 

can  reach  or  words  express!  a6o 

Griefs  water-course  and  sorrows  sourse 

are  tum'd  to  joyful  streams; 
Their  old  distress  and  heaviness 

arc  vanish^  like  dreams. 

For  God  above  in  arms  of  love  165 

doth  dearly  them  embrace, 
And  fills  their  sprights  with  such  deligfati 

and  pleasures  in  his  grace. 
As  shall  not  fail  nor  yet  gniw  stale 

thnmgh  fre<{uency  of  use;  tTO 

Nor  do  they  fear  GixU  favour  there 

li>  forfeit  by  abuse: 

For  there  the  Saints  are  iK-rfect  Saints 

and  h(»ly  ones  indeed, 
From  all  the  sin  that  dwelt  within  175 

their  mortal  Unlie-*  fn*eil; 
Made  Kings  &  Priest ^  to  (^mI  through  Christ *t 

dear  loves  tranMriidemy, 
There  t»»  remain  ami  there  tu  reign 

with  him  Eternally.  280 

1661. 
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WROU 

GOD'S  CONTROVERSY  WITH  NEW-ENGLAND 

(WSITTEN  IN  THE  TIME  OT  THE  GKEAT  DROUGHT,  ANNO  X662) 

Are  these  the  folk  whom  from  the  brittish  lies, 
Through  the  stem  billows  of  the  watry  main, 

I  safely  led  so  many  thousand  miles, 

As  if  their  journey  had  been  through  a  plain  ? 

Whom  having  from  all  enemies  protected,  5 

And  through  so  many  deaths  and  dangers  well  directed, 

I  brought  and  planted  on  the  western  shore, 

Where  nought  but  bruits  and  salvage  wights  did  swarm 

(Untaught,  untrain'd,  imtam'd  by  vertue's  lore). 

That  sought  their  blood,  yet  could  not  do  them  harm  ?  10 

My  fiuy's  flaile  them  thresht,  my  fatall  broom 

Did  sweep  them  hence  to  make  my  people  elbow-room. 

Are  these  the  men  whose  gates  with  peace  I  crown'd, 

To  whom  for  bulwarks  I  salvation  gave. 
Whilst  all  things  else  with  rattling  tumults  sound,  15 

And  mortall  frayes  send  thousands  to  ^e  grave. 
Whitest  their  own  brethren  bloody  hands  embrewed 
In  brothers  blood  and  fields  with  carcases  bestrewed  ?  .  .  .  . 

Are  these  the  folk  to  whom  I  milked  out 

And  sweetnes  stream'd  from  consolations  brest  ?  20 

Whose  soules  I  fed  and  strengthened  throughout 

With  finest  spirituall  food  most  finely  drest  ? 
On  whom  I  rained  living  bread  from  Heaven, 

Withouten  Errour*s  bane  or  Superstition's  leaven  ?  .  .  .  . 

If  these  be  they,  how  is  it  that  I  find  25 

In  stead  of  holiness  Carnality, 
In  stead  of  heavenly  frames  an  Earthly  mind, 

For  burning  zeal  luke-warm  IndifTerency, 
For  flaming  love  key-cold  Dcad-heartedncss, 
For  temperance  (in  meat  and  drinke  and  cloaths)  excess  ?   30 


Ah  dear  New  England!  dearest  land  to  me, 
Which  unto  God  hast  hitherto  been  dear, 
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And  mayst  be  still  more  dear  than  formcrlie 
If  to  his  voice  thou  wilt  incline  thine  ear: 

Consider  wel  &  wisely  what  the  rod  35 

WTicrcwiih  thou  art  from  yecr  to  yecr  chastized 

Instnictcth  thee;  re})cnt  &  turn  to  G<xl, 
Who  wil  not  have  his  nurture  be  dcspizcd. 

Thou  still  hast  in  thee  many  praying  saints. 

Of  Rreat  account  and  precious  with  the  I^ird,  40 

Who  <byly  jwwre  out  unto  him  their  plaints. 
And  strive  to  please  him  Ixtth  in  deed  &  wurd. 

Cheer  on,  swc^t  souls;  my  heart  ib  with  you  all. 

And  shall  l)c  with  you,  mau^re  Salhan's  mif;ht; 
And  when.'i>oVre  this  body  be  a  Thrall,  45 

Still  in  Xew-England  ^hall  be  my  dclit;ht. 

1662,  1871 


NEW  ENGLAND  ELEGIES 

I'Koy 
UPON  THE  TOMB  OF  THi:  MOST  RKVKREND  MR.  JOHN  COTTON 

LATC  TEACHER  OF  THE  (llUSm  OF  BOSTON   IN   NEW- ENGLAND 

(by  B.  W.) 

A  living  breathing  Bible:  Tablis  where 

Both  Covenants  at  larRc  engraven  wrn*; 

Gospel  and  Iaiv  in  ^  Heart  h.nl  ea<  h  it>  Cttlumc, 

His  Head  an  Index  tn  the  S.t(  ml  \'«ilume; 

His  very  Name  a  TitU  /'j.C''.'  'i"d  next,  5 

Hi;*  Life  a  CommmUry  on  the  Text. 

O  what  a  Monument  of  (;lori«>u>  wurth. 

When  in  a  Xrw  l\*iUion  he  lunie^  f»»rih 

Without  ErraU's,  may  we  think  hei-  *ll  l»e 

In  l^avft  and  Ctcrrt  «i|  l.ti  miii.  '  10 

A  man  of  Mi;;ht  at  h«.i\«  ril\  I.I.  ,^•.^  juv 

To  fix  the  ¥^T  an«l  <  hat  in  tin  (On^*  itnte. 

As  if  Apo'los  were  n.vi\  "d  in  him 

Or  be  had  learned  of  a  ^erapkim. 
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Spake  many  Tongues  in  one:  one  Voice  and  Sense  15 

Wrought  Joy  and  Sorrow,  Fear  and  Confidence. 

Rocks  rent  before  him,  Blinde  receiv'd  their  sight, 

Souls  leveird  to  the  dunghil  stood  upright; 

Infernal  Furies  burst  with  rage  to  see 

Their  Prisoners  captiv'd  into  Libertie.  20 

A  Star  that  in  our  Eastern  England  rose, 

Thence  hurry *d  by  the  Blast  of  stupid  foes. 

Whose  foggy  Darkness  and  bcnununed  Senses 

Brook *d  not  his  daz'ling  fervent  Influences. 

Thus  did  he  move  on  Earth  from  East  to  West;  25 

There  he  went  down,  and  up  to  Heaven  for  Rest. 

1652?  1669. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  THE  APPROACH  OF  DEATH 

(by  THOMAS  DUDLEY) 

Dim  Eyes,  deaf  Ears,  cold  stomack  shew 

My  dissolution  is  in  view. 

Eleven  times  seven  near  liv'd  have  I, 

And,  now  God  calls,  I  willing  die. 

My  Shuttle 's  shot,  my  race  is  run,  5 

My  Sun  is  set,  my  Deed  is  done. 

My  Span  is  measured.  Tale  is  told. 

My  Flower  is  faded  and  grown  old. 

My  Dream  is  vanish 'd,  Shadow 's  fled, 

My  Soul  with  Christ,  my  Body  dead.  10 

Farewel,  dear  Wife,  Children,  and  Friends: 

Hate  Ileresie,  make  blessed  ends. 

Bear  Poverty,  live  with  good  men; 

So  shall  we  meet  with  joy  agen. 

Let  men  of  God  in  Courts  and  Churches  watch  15 

O're  such  as  do  a  Toleration  hatch, 

Lest  that  ill  Egg  bring  forth  a  Cockatrice 

To  poyson  all  with  Ileresie  and  Vice. 

If  men  be  left  and  otherwise  combine, 

My  Epitaph  '5,  /  dy^'d  no  Libertine.  20 

1653?  1669. 
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ON  RALPH  PARTRIDGE 

R  un  is  his  Race, 

A  nd  his  work  done; 

L  eft  Earthly  place, 

P  art  ridge  is  gone, 

//  e  's  with  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

P  urc  jo>'es  and  constant  do  attend 
A  II  that  so  live;  such  is  their  end. 
R  ctum  he  shall  with  Christ  agen, 
T  o  Judge  both  just  and  sinful  men. 
R  ais'd  is  this  Bird  of  Paradise; 
/  oy,  Heaven  entred,  breaks  the  ice. 
D  eath  under  foot  he  trodden  hath; 
G  race  is  to  Glory  straitest  Path; 
E  ver  cnjoyes  Love  free  from  wrath. 

idsSt  1669. 


FROM 

A  THRKNODIA 

UPON  QUI  CHURCHES  SECOND  DARK  ECUPSE,  HAPPENING  JULY  JO,  1663, 
BY  DEATHS  INTERPOSITION  BET1*'EEN  US  AND  THAT  GREAT  UCBT  AND 
DIVINE  PLAN[eJT,  MR.  SAlirFL  STONE,  LATE  OF  HARTFORD  111  NEW- 
ENGLAND 

(by  e.  b.) 

A  Stent  more  then  the  Ehrn-czn  fam'd; 

Stone  splendent  Diamond,  right  Orient  nam*d; 

A  Cordiall  Stone,  that  often  t  hcarcd  heart> 

With  pleasant  Wit,  with  (rosfx'l  rich  imfkarts; 

Whetstone,  that  Edgcfi'd  th'  obtusest  Minde;  5 

Loadstone,  that  drew  the  Irun  Heart  unkinde; 

A  Ponderous  Stone,  that  would  the  Bottom  sound 

Of  Scripture-flcpth'*,  an«l  bring  out  Arcan'i  found; 

A   Stone  for  Kindly  Pazid's  use  so  tit 

A>  would  not  fail  iioUah'>  rp.nt  t»>  hit;  10 

A  Stone  an  Antidote,  thai  brake  the  course 

Of  Gangrene  Krrour  by  Convincing  force; 

A  Stone  Acute,  bt  to  divide  and  S(4uare; 
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A  Squared  Stone  became  Christ's  Building  rare; 

A  Peter^s  Living  lively  Stone  (so  Reared),  15 

As,  'live  was  Hartfords  life,  dead,  death  is  feared. 

1 66  J?  1669. 


TROU 

AN  ELEGIE  UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
REVEREND  MR.  THOMAS  SHEPARD 

(by  urian  oakes) 

Oh  that  I  were  a  Poet  now  in  grain  I 

How  would  I  invocate  the  Muses  all 

To  deign  their  presence,  lend  their  flowing  Vein, 

And  help  to  grace  dear  Shepard's  Funeral  I 

How  would  I  paint  our  griefs,  and  succours  borrow        5 
From  Art  and  Fancy  to  limn  out  our  sorrow  1 

Now  could  I  wish  (if  wishing  would  obtain) 

The  sprightli'est  Efforts  of  Poetick  Rage, 

To  vent  my  Griefs,  make  others  feel  my  pain. 

For  this  loss  of  the  Glory  of  our  Age.  10 

Here  is  a  subject  for  the  loftiest  Verse 

That  ever  waited  on  the  bravest  Hearse. 

And  could  my  Pen  ingeniously  distill 

The  purest  Spirits  of  a  sparkling  wit 

In  rare  conceits,  the  quintessence  of  skill  15 

In  Elegiack  Strains^  none  like  to  it, 

1  should  think  all  too  little  to  condole 

The  fatal  loss  (to  us)  of  such  a  Soul. 

Could  I  take  highest  Flights  of  Fancy,  soar 

Aloft,  If  Wits  Monopoly  were  mine,  20 

All  would  be  much  too  low,  too  light,  too  poor, 

To  pay  due  tribute  to  this  great  Divine. 

Ah,  Wit  avails  not  when  th'  Heart 's  like  to  break; 

Great  griefs  are  Tonguc-ti'ed   when    the    lesser 
speak 

His  Look  conunanded  Reverence  and  Awe,  25 

Though  Mild  and  Amiable,  not  Austere: 
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Well  Humour 'd  was  lie  (as  I  ever  saw), 
And  rul'd  by  I>n'c  and  Wisdumc  more  than  Fear. 
The  Muses  and  the  Graces  too  consptr'd 
To  set  forth  this  Rare  Piece  to  be  admir'd.  30 

He  govern 'd  well  the  Tongue  (that  busie  thing, 
Unruly,  Lawless  and  Pragmatical) : 
Gravely  Rcser>''d,  in  Speech  not  lavishing, 
Neither  too  sparing  nor  too  li|)eral; 

I  lis  Words  were  few,  well  season'd,  wisely  weigh*d,  35 

And  in  his  Tongue  the  Law  of  kindness  sway*d. 

Learned  he  was  be>'ond  the  common  Size; 

Befriended  much  by  Nature  in  his  Wit 

And  Temixrr  (Sweet,  Sedate,  Ingenious,  UTsc); 

And  (which  crown 'd  all)  he  was  Heav*ens  Favourite,  40 

On  whom  the  God  of  all  Grace  did  command 
And  show'r  down  Blessings  with  a  lib'eral  hand. 

Wise  He,  not  wily,  was;  Grave,  not  Mortise; 

Not  stiffe  but  steady;  Seri  ous  but  not  Sowre; 

Concern *d  for  all,  as  if  he  had  no  Foes  45 

(Strange  if  he  had !) ;  and  would  not  wast  an  Hour; 
Thoughtful  and  Active  for  the  common  good, 
And  yet  his  own  place  wisely  understood.  .... 

See  where  our  Sister  CharlsUntn  sits  and  MoansI 

Poor  Widowed  Charlsiaum,  all  in  Dust,  in  Tears!  50 

Mark  how  she  wrings  her  hands!  hear  how  she  groans! 

See  how  she  weeps  I  what  sorrow  like  to  hers  I 

Ckdrlstown,  that  might  for  joy  com|)are  of  late 
With  all  about  her,  now  looks  desolate. 

As  you  have  seen  some  Pale,  Wan,  Ghastly  look^  55 

When  grisly  I)cath,  that  will  not  be  said  nay, 
Hath  !M.*iz*d  all  for  it  self,  Possession  took. 
And  tum'd  the  S>ml  out  of  its  house  of  Cby, 

So  Visag'd  is  fxior  Ckarlsiaum  at  this  day; 

Shepard,  her  vcr>'  S<»ul,  is  torn  away.  60 

Catnhridge  gnxins  under  this  so  heaNy  cross. 
An<l  Sym|Kithizcs  with  her  Sister  dcax; 
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Renews  her  Griefs  afresh  for  her  old  loss 

Of  her  own  Shepard^  and  drops  many  a  Tear. 

Cambridge  and  CharlsUntm  now  joint  Mourners  are,      65 
And  this  tremendous  loss  between  them  share. 

Must  Learnings  Friend  (Ah,  worth  us  all)  go  thus, 

That  Great  Support  to  Harvards  Nursery  ? 

Our  Fellow  (that  no  Fellow  had  with  us) 

Is  gone  to  Heave'ns  great  University :  70 

Our's  now  indeed  *s  a  lifeless  Corporation; 

The  Soul  is  fled  that  gave  it  Animation! 

Farewel,  Dear  Shepardl  Thou  art  gone  before. 

Made  free  of  Heaven,  where  thou  shalt  sing  loud  Hymns 

Of  High  triumphant  Praises  evermore,  75 

In  the  sweet  Quire  of  Saints  and  Seraphims. 

Lord,  look  on  us  here,  clogg'd  with  sin  and  clay. 
And  we,  through  Grace,  shall  be  as  happy  as  they. 

My  Dearest,  Inmost,  Bosome-Friend  is  Gone  I 

Gone  is  my  sweet  Companion,  Soul's  delight  I  80 

Now  in  an  Huddling  Croud  I  'm  all  alone, 

And  almost  could  bid  all  the  Worid  Goodnight, 

Blest  be  my  Rock!    God  lives:  Oh  let  him  be. 
As  He  is  All,  so  All  in  All  to  me. 
idyy.  .    1677. 

FROM 

A  POEM  DEDICATED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
THE  REVEREND  AND  EXCELLENT 
MR.  URIAN  OAKES 

(by  n.  r.) 

Well,  Reader,  Wipe  thine  Eyes!  &  see  the  Man 

(Almost  too  small  a  word!)  which  Cambridge  can 

Say,  **  I  have  lost."     In  Name  a  Drusitis, 

And  Nature,  too;  yea,  a  compendious 

Both  Magazine  of  worth  and  Follower  5 

Of  all  that  ever  great  and  famosc  were. 

A  great  Soid  in  a  little  Body.     (Add, 

In  a  small  Nutshell  Graces  Iliad.) 


/ 
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How  many  A  ngels  on  a  Needle's  point 

Can  stand  is  thought,  perhaps,  a  needless  PahU:  lo 

Oakfs  Vcrtucs  too  I  'me  at  a  loss  to  tell; 

In  short,  Uee  teas  NevhEngfand's  SAMUEL, 

And  had  as  many  gallant  Propertyes 

As  ere  an  Oak  had  Leaves  or  Argus  Eyes, 

A  better  CkrisiioH  would  a  mkade  1 5 

Be  thought.    From  most  he  bore  away  the  Bc0 

Oakes  an  Uncomfortable  Preacher  wis, 
I  must  confess.    Hee  made  us  cry,  AlassJ 
In  sad  Despair.    Of  what  ?    Of  ever  seeing 
A  heUer  Preacher  while  wee  have  a  beemg.  §0 

Hee,  oh,  Uee  was  in  Dodrine^  Life,  and  all 
Angelical  and  Evangelical; 
A  Benedict  and  Boniface  to  boot, 
Conmicnding  of  the  Tree  by  noble  Pntii, 
All  said,  "Our  Oakes  the  Doubie  Power  has  MS 

Of  Boanerges  and  of  Barnabas. 
Hee  is  a  Christian  Nestor:  Oh,  that  wee 
Might  him  among  us  for  thru  Ages9ce\ 
But,  ah,  Hee  's  gone  to  Sinus  Abrahtt." 

What  shall  I  say  ?    Never  did  any  spitt  jo 

Gall  at  this  Gall-less,  Guile-less  Dove;  nor  yet 
Did  any  Envy  with  a  cankrcd  breath 
Blast  him.    It  was,  I  'mc  sure,  the  gcn'ral  Faith, 
Lett  Oakes  Bee,  Say,  or  Do  what  c'rc  he  wou'd 
If  it  were  O.i  KES  it  must  be  wise,  true,  good.  35 

Except  the  Sect'ryes  Hammer  might  a  blow 
Or  two  receive  from  Anabaptists,  who 
NeNxr  lov'd  any  Man  that  wrote  a  Line 
Their  naught,  Church-rending  Cause  to  undermine. 
Yett  after  my  Encomiastic k  Ink  40 

Is  all  run  out,  I  must  conclude  (I  think) 
With  a  Dicebam,  not  a  Dixi.     Yea, 
Such  a  course  will  exceeding  pnipcr  bee: 
The  Jews,  whene're  they  build  an  House,  do  leave 
Some  part  Imperfect,  as  a  call  lo  grieve  45 

For  their  destroy'd  Jerus'lem;  I  '\c  di>  so! 
I  do  'l! 


V 


JOHN  GRAVE 
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Lord,  Lett  us  Peace  on  this  our  Israel  see, 
And  still  both  Eephsibah  and  Beulah  bee ! 
Then  will  thy  People  Grace  and  Glory  Sing, 
And  every  Wood  with  HalUlujah^s  ring. 


SO 
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JOHN  GRAVE 

FROM 

A  SONG  OF  SION 

Be  silent  now,  all  People,  young  and  old, 

Give  ear,  all  Nations;  let  your  eyes  behold 

How  Christ's  pure  Light  most  glorious  doth  appear. 

O  all  mankind,  submit  to  him  in  fear; 

And  let  your  Priests  for  shame  deceive  no  more, 

For  Christ  doth  sure  destroy  great  BabeVs  Wkore, 

Which  proudly  doth  on  many  Waters  sit. 

And  to  Christ's  glorious  Light  will  not  submit, 

But  strictly  will  make  Laws  against  the  just, 

And  rob  the  harmeless  to  fulfil  their  lust. 

Was  ever  Pharaoh's  eye  more  wilful  blind  ? 

And  think  you  not  God's  wrath  as  sure  to  find  ? 

Would  you  prescribe  how  men  shall  serve  the  Lord, 

And  you  your  selves  God's  Laws  never  regard  ? 

O  wretched  men,  would  you  your  selves  enthrone 

And  seek  to  rule  where  Christ  should  rule  alone  ? 

Who  truly  will  reward  equal  and  right. 

According  as  each  loves  or  hates  his  Light. 

Dare  you  revenge  your  selves  upon  a  man 

That  fears  the  Lord  and  not  bow  to  you  can  ? 

Or  for  reproving  you  of  any  ill 

Will  you  your  cruelty  on  them  fulfil  ? 

And  for  meeting  together  in  Christ's  Name 

Dare  you  make  havock  of  them  for  the  same  ? 

Let  fury  cease,  for  God's  just  wrath  proceeds, 

And  gives  to  man  according  to  his  deeds. 

Doth  Com  so  plentifully  now  abound 

That  upright  men  may  not  work  in  their  ground, 

And  no  place  else  can  you  to  them  aford 

But  prison-holes  because  they  fear  the  Lord  ? 
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Think  you  the  Lord  not  angry  b  for  thb  ? 
Or  do  you  think  that  ye  his  stroak  shall  miss  ? 
O  consider  and  be  astonished 
That  you  so  wretchedly  are  hardened. 
Let  this  be  writ  for  the  succeeding  age,  55 

To  see  their  folly  and  abhor  their  rage; 
That  they  may  know  the  dreadful  works  of  God, 
And  say  at  last,  "These  justly  felt  hb  rod." 
Blessed  are  they  that  in  their  hearts  have  room 
For  Christ  to  raign,  before  his  anger  come;  40 

For  dreadful  time  of  wrath  is  sure  at  hand. 
O  faithless  ones,  when  will  you  understand  ? 
Now  let  this  be  imprinted  in  your  mind: 
In  time  reptnt,  whibt  you  a  time  yet  find; 
Fear  the  Lord  God,  cease  from  iniquity,  45 

And  love  Chrbts  Light;  else  in  your  sins  you  die 
The  everlasting  Gospel  Saints  declare;  * 
O  all  mankind,  to  hear  it  now  prepare. 
1662,  i66a. 


ANONYMOUS 

BACONS  EPITAPH 

MADE   BY   HIS   MAN 

Death,  why  soe  crcwill  ?  what,  no  other  way 

To  manifest  thy  splleene  but  thus  to  slay 

Our  hopes  of  safety,  liberty,  our  all, 

Which  through  thy  tyTany  with  him  must  fall 

To  its  late  Caoss  ?    Had  thy  rigcd  force  5 

Bin  dclt  by  retale  and  not  thus  in  gross. 

Gricfe  had  bin  silent.     Now  wee  must  complaine. 

Since  thou  in  him  ha^t  more  then  thousaml  slanc. 

Whose  lives  and  safetys  did  so  much  depend 

On  him  there  lif,  with  him  there  lives  must  end.  10 

If 't  be  a  sin  to  thinkc  Death  brib'd  can  bee. 
Wee  must  be  guilty,  say  twas  bril>cr>* 
Guided  the  fatall  shaft.     Verginias  foc5. 
To  whom  for  setrit  crimes  just  vengance  owes 
Disar\'ed  pbgues,  dreding  their  just  disart,  15 

Corrupted  Death  by  ParmssccUcian  art 
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Him  to  destroy,  whose  well  tride  curage  such 

There  heartless  harts  nor  arms  nor  strength  could  touch. 

Who  now  must  heale  those  woimds  or  stop  that  blood 
The  Heathen  made  and  drew  into  a  flood  ?  20 

Who  i'st  must  pleade  our  Cai^se  ?  nor  Trump  nor  Drum 
Nor  Deputations;  these  alass  are  dumb, 
And  Cannot  speake.    Our  Arms  (though  nere  so  strong) 
Will  want  the  aide  of  his  Commanding  tongue, 
Which  Conquer 'd  more  than  Ceaser:  He  orethrew  25 

Onely  the  outward  frame;  this  Could  subdue 
The  ruged  workes  of  nature.    Soules  repleate 
With  dull  Child  could  he  'd  annemate  with  heate 
Drawne  forth  of  reasons  Lymbick.    In  a  word 
Marss  and  Minerva  both  in  him  Concurd  30 

For  arts,  for  arms,  whose  pen  and  sword  alike. 
As  Calos  did,  may  admireation  strike 
In  to  his  foes,  while  they  confess  with  all 
It  was  there  guilt  stil'd  him  a  Criminall. 
Onely  this  differance  doth  from  truth  proceed:  35 

They  in  the  guilt,  he  in  the  name,  must  bleed; 
While  none  shall  dare  his  Obseques  to  sing 
In  disarv'd  measures,  untill  time  shall  bring 
Truth,  Crown'd  with  freedom  and  from  danger  free. 
To  sound  his  praises  to  posterity.  40 

Here  let  him  rest:  while  wee  this  truth  report, 
Hee  's  gon  from  hence  unto  a  higher  Court 
To  pleade  his  Cause,  where  he  by  this  doth  know 
Whether  to  Ceaser  hee  was  friend  or  foe. 

About  1676,  1814. 


NICHOLAS  NOYES 

FROM 

A  PR.EFATORY  POEM 

TO   THE   LITTLE   BOOK   ENTITULED   CHRISTIANUS   PER    IGNEM 

The  thoughts  are  like  a  swarm  of  Bees, 
That  fly  both  when  and  where  they  please; 
Those  little  folks  both  work  and  play 
About  a  thousand  flow'rs  a  day. 
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Vet  in  their  lawltss  range  contrive  5 

To  bring  in  Honey  to  their  Hive: 
Who  look  for  method  in  their  nurch 
At  Haney  making  are  not  arch. 
The  Sally's  of  our  A  utkors  Soul 

So  fly  about  without  controul:  to 

Sometimes  they  clamber  Heavens  steq>. 
And  sometimes  into  Heli  do  peep; 
Good  meditation  both  improve, 
For  hoth  to  Godly  living  move. 

Methinks  I  see  him  climb  the  Sky,  15 

Viewing  the  Flaming  Fires  on  High, 
And  how  the  wiU  of  God  they  do^ 
That  we  on  Earth  may  do  so  too; 
And  then  to  Hell  he  doth  descend, 

To  know  the  Sinners  woful  end:  20 

He  stands  aloof,  and  hears  the  cry 
Of  Guilty  worms  that  cannot  die 
But  live  in  Lakes  of  flaming  Fire 
That  never!  Never!  shall  Expire; 

Then,  fir'd  with  zeal,  like  Lion  bold  15 

Roars  out  and  tells  what  can't  be  told. 
Warns  men  to  fly  from  Wrath  to  come 
Before  the  Judge  pronounce  their  doom. 
So  snatching  brands  from  Fire  and  Death, 
He  may  his  Fingers  burn  therewith ;  50 

Vet  better  so  than  burn  our  Souls 
By  vexing  God  and  pleasing  fouls. 
1^02.  1702. 

rEOM 

A  CONSOLATORV  POEM 
nrnicATED  tnto  mr.  cdtton  mathkr.  soon  aftiir  the  decease  or  bis 

KX<KLLKNT  AND  VKRTl'orS  WIFE,  MRS.  ABU.  All.  MATHER.       I703 

Sir,  after  you  have  wip'd  ihc  eyes 

Of  thousands  in  their  miii^rics. 

And  of  I  londolcd  the  heavy  Kales 

Of  those  that  have  surviv'd  their  mates. 

It  's  come  at  length  to  your  own  turn  5 

To  Iht  one  half  within  an  I'rn. 
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(Your  Christ  would  have  it  so  be  done.) 
Your  other  self  's  torn  off  and  gone. 
Gone!  said  I  ?    Yes,  and  that 's  the  worst: 

Your  Wife  's  but  gone  to  Heaven  first 10 

And  who  would  live  that  God  makes  fit 
To  die  and  then  gives  a  permit  ? 
And  ^o  would  choose  a  world  of  fears, 
Ready  to  fall  about  their  ears, 

That  might  get  up  above  the  spheres  15 

And  leave  the  region  of  dread  thunder 
To  them  that  love  the  world  that 's  imdcr, 
Where  canker 'd  breasts  with  envy  broil, 
And  smooth  tongues  are  but  dipt  in  oil, 
And  Cain's  dub  only  doth  lie  by  20 

For  want  of  opportunity? 
Yea,  who  would  live  among  catarrhs, 
Contagions,  pains,  and  strifes,  and  wars. 
That  might  go  up  above  the  stars, 
And  live  in  health  and  peace  and  bliss,  25 

Had  in  that  world  but  wished  in  this  ?  .  .  .  . 
This  phoenix  built  her  nest  of  spice, 
Like  to  the  Birds  of  Paradise; 
Which  when  a  fever  set  on  fire. 

Her  soul  took  wing  and  soared  higher,  30 

■   But  left  choice  ashes  here  behind, 
Christ  will  for  resurrection  find. 

'703'  *  1703? 


EBENEZER  COOK 

FROM 

THE  SOT-WEED  FACTOR 

OR  Aj  VOYAGE;  TO  ^aSrYLAND 

I  thought  ft' proper  to  provide 

A  Lodging  for  myself  sLnd  Guide, 

So  to  our  Inn  we  march 'd  away, 

Which  at  a  little  distance  lay: 

Where  all  things  were  in  such  Confusion 

I  thought  the  World  at  its  conclusion. 
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A  IKrd  i)i  rianlers  on  the  Knuii.*!. 
O'cr-whclm'd  with  Punch,  dead  drunk,  we  found, 
Others  were  fii^hting  and  contending; 
Some  burnt  their  Cloaths  to  save  the  mending.  lo 

A  few,  whose  Heads  by  frequent  use 
Could  better  bare  the  potent  Juice, 
Gravely  debated  State  Affairs, 
Whilst  I  most  nimbly  trip'd  up  Stairs, 
Leaving  my  Friend  discoursing  <Mldiy  15 

And  mixing  things  Prophane  and  Godly, 
Just  then  beginning  to  be  Drunk 
As  from  the  Company  I  slunk. 
To  every  Room  and  Nook  I  crept. 
In  hopes  I  might  have  somewhere  slept;  20 

But  all  the  bedding  was  possest 
By  one  or  other  drunken  Guest. 
But  after  looking  long  about 
I  found  an  anticnt  Corn-loft  out. 
Glad  that  I  might  in  quiet  sleep  25 

And  there  my  bones  unfractur*d  keep. 
I  lay*d  me  down,  secure  from  Fray, 
And  soundly  snoar*d  till  break  of  Day; 
When,  waking  fresh,  I  sat  upright, 
And  found  my  Shoes  were  vanish *d  quite —  50 

Hat,  Wig,  and  Stoiking^.  all  were  fled 
From  this  extended  Indian  Bed. 
Vcxt  at  the  Loss  of  Goods  and  Chattel, 
I  swore  I  *d  give  the  Rascal  t)attel 
Who  had  abus'd  me  in  this  sort  35 

And  Merchant  Stranger  made  his  Sport. 
I  furiously  descended  ladder; 
No  Hare  in  March  was  ever  madder. 
In  vain  I  search'd  for  my  Ap|>arel, 
And  did  with  Oast  and  Servants  (Juarrcl,  40 

^  For  one  whose  Mind  did  muth  a>pirc 

To  Mischief  threw  them  in  the  Fire. 


V 


^^   ♦.  Kquipt  with  neither  Hat  nor  ShiK»e. 

I  did  my  coming  hither  rue, 

And  doubtful  thought  what  I  should  do.  45 

Then,  looking  round,  I  saw  my  Friend 
Lie  naked  on  a  Tables  end. 
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A  Sight  so  dismal  to  behold 

One  wou'd  have  judg'd  him  dead  and  cold; 

When,  wringing  of  his  bloody  Nose  50 

By  fighting  got,  we  may  suppose, 

I  foimd  him  not  so  fast  asleep 

Might  give  his  Friends  a  cause  to  weep. 
"Rise,  OronookOj  rise,"  said  I, 
"And  from  this  Hell  and  Bedlam  fly!"  55 

My  Guide  starts  up,  and  in  amaze 

With  blood-shot  Eyes  did  round  him  gaze. 

At  length,  with  many  a  sigh  and  groan, 

He  went  in  search  of  aged  Rhoan; 

But  Rhoan,  tho'  seldom  us'd  to  faulter,  60 

Had  fairly  this  time  slipt  his  Halter, 

And,  not  content  all  Night  to  stay 

Ty'd  up  from  Fodder,  ran  away: 

After  my  Guide  to  ketch  him  ran. 

And  so  I  lost  both  Horse  and  Man.  65 

Which  Disappointment,  tho'  so  great, 

Did  only  Mirth  and  Jests  create. 

Till  one  more  Civil  than  the  rest. 

In  Conversation  for  the  best, 

Observing  that  for  want  of  Rhoan  70 

I  should  be  left  to  walk  alone, 

Most  readily  did  me  intreat 

To  take  a  Bottle  at  his  Seat, 

A  Favour  at  that  time  so  great 

I  blest  my  kind  propitious  Fate.  75 

And,  finding  soon  a  fresh  supply 

Of  Cloaths  from  Stoar-house  kept  hard  by, 

I  mounted  streight  on  such  a  Steed 

Did  rather  curb  than  whipping  need, 

And,  straining  at  the  usual  rate,  80 

With  spur  of  Punch  which  lay  in  Pate, 

E'er  long  we  lighted  at  the  Gate, 

Where,  in  an  antient  Cedar  House, 

Dwelt  my  new  Friend,  a  Cokerouse; 

Whose  Fabrick,  tho*  *t  was  built  of  Wood,  85 

Had  many  Springs  and  Winters  stood. 

When  sturdy  Oaks  and  lofty  Pines 

Were  level'd  with  Musmelion  Vines, 
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And  Plants  eradicated  were 

By  Hurricanes  into  the  air.  90 

There  with  good  Punch  and  apple  Juice 

We  spent  our  Hours  without  abuse, 

Till  Midni^t  in  her  sable  Vest 

Persuaded  Gods  and  Men  to  rest, 

And  with  a  pleasing  kind  surprize  95 

Indulg'd  soft  Slumbers  to  my  Eyes. 

Fierce  jEikon,  courser  of  the  Sun, 

Had  half  his  Race  exactly  run, 

And  breath'd  on  me  a  fiery  Ray, 

Darting  hot  Beams,  the  following  Day,  xoo 

When,  snug  in  Blanket  white,  I  lay; 

But  Heat  and  Chinees  rais'd  the  Sinner 

Most  opportunely  to  his  Dinner: 

Wild  Fowl  and  Fish,  delicious  Meats, 

As  good  as  Neptune*i  Doz>'  eats,  105 

Began  our  Hospitable  Treat ; 

Fat  Venson  follow 'd  in  the  Rear, 

And  Turkies  wild  Luxurious  Chear; 

But  what  the  Feast  did  most  commend 

Was  hearty  welcom  from  my  Friend.  xio 
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SONG  OF  LOVEWELL'S  FKIHT 

Of  worthy  Captain  Luvkwkll  I  purpose  now  to  sing, 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  a)untr>'  and  his  King: 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  range  the  wimkU  full  wide. 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  quell  the  Indian's  pride. 

*T  was  nigh  unto  Pigwackct,  on  the  eighth  day  of  May,  5 

They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day ; 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  u(>on  a  net  k  of  land 
Uliich  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we  're  made  to  understand. 

Our  men  resolv'd  to  have  him,  and  travcU'd  two  miles  round 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  lx»ldly  >Uxnl  his  ground.  10 

Then  speaks  up  Captain  Lovkwkll:  "Take  you  good  heed,"  says  he; 
"This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see. 
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"The  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  in  some  place  nigh  at  hand, 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neck  of  land; 
Therefore  we  'II  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  pack,  15 

That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  make  their  attack." 

They  came  imto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  defy: 

As  soon  as  they  came  nigh  him,  two  gims  he  did  let  fly, 

Which  wounded  Captain  Lovewell  and  likewise  one  man  more; 

But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  in  his  gore.  20 

Then,  having  scalp'd  the  Indian,  they  went  back  to  the  spot 
Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  found  them  not, 
For  the  Indians,  having  spy'd  them  when  they  them  down  did  lay, 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder  and  carry  them  away. 

These  rebels  lay  in  ambush  this  very  place  hard  by,  25 

So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy 
And  cried  out,  "Here  's  an  Indian!"    With  that  they  started  out 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

With  that  our  valiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza, 

To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  fear'd  them  not  a  straw.  3c 

So  now  the  fight  began;  and  as  fiercely  as  could  be 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell  when  first  the  fight  began, 
"Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes!  you  see  they  fall  like  rain!" 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick  35 

A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround, 

But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond 

To  which  our  men  retreated  and  covered  all  the  rear: 

The  rogues  were  forc*d  to  flee  them,  altho'  they  skulked  for  fear.       40 

Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay: 
Without  being  discovered  they  could  not  get  away; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  they  travell'd  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  distance,  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

'T  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fight  begun,  45 

And  fiercely  did  continue  until  the  setting  sun, 

Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before  't  was  night, 

Drew  off  into  the  bushes  and  ceas'd  a  while  to  fight. 
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But  soon  again  returaed  in  fierce  and  furious  mood. 

Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loud;  50 

For,  as  wc  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell 

Scarce  twenty  of  their  number  at  night  did  get  home  well; 

And  that  our  valiant  English  till  midnight  there  did  stay. 

To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray; 

But,  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  towards  their  hone,       55 

And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  they  could  cone. 

Of  all  our  valiant  English  there  were  but  thirty-four, 

And  of  the  rebel  Indians  there  were  about  fourscore: 

And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  return; 

The  rest  were  kiWd  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  moam.       60 

Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them  there  did  die; 
They  killed  Lieut.  Robbins,  and  wounded  good  young  Fbys, 
Who  was  our  English  Chaplain :  he  many  Indians  slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalp'd  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

Yoimg  FuLLAM,  too,  rU  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well —  65 

Endeavouring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell. 

But  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismay 'd, 

But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  \Vyiia.n  's  captain  made. 

Who  shot  the  old  chief  Paucus,  which  did  the  foe  defeat; 

Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the  retreat;  70 

And,  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  the  way, 

They  safe  arriv'd  at  Dunstable  the  thirteenth  day  of  May. 

Abcui  1725,  1834. 


MATHER  B\T.ES 

raoM 

AN  ELEGY  ADDRESS'D  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
GOVKRNOUR  BELCHER 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS  BK<miKa-IN-LAW,  THK  UONOUBABLB 

DANILL  OUVKB,  ESQ. 

Mindless  of  Grandicur,  from  the  Crowd  he  fled. 
Sought  green  Retirements  and  the  silent  Shade. 
Ye  bow'ry  Trees  which  round  his  Mansion  bloom. 
Oft  yz  conceal'd  him  in  your  hallow'd  Gloom: 
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Oft  he  enjoy*d,  in  your  sublime  Abode,  S 

His  Books,  his  Innocence,  his  Friend,  his  GOD. 

Now  sad,  I  wander  o'er  the  lofty  Seat 

And  trace  the  Mazes  of  the  soft  Retreat, 

View  the  fair  Prospects,  round  tht  Gardens  rove, 

Bend  up  the  Hill  and  search  the  lonely  Grove.  lo 

But  ah,  no  more  his  Voice  salutes  my  Ear, 

Nor  in  his  Hands  the  blushing  Fruits  appear; 

Yet  is  his  Image  in  each  Scene  convey'd. 

And  busy  Fancy  forms  his  gliding  Shade: 

I  seem  to  meet  him  in  the  flow'ry  Walks,  15 

And  thro'  the  Boughs  his  whispering  Spirit  talks; 

Eager  I  call,  the  dear  Delusion  flies. 

Grief  seals  my  Lips  and  Tears  su£fuse  my  Eyes. 

O  far,  far  off,  above  the  Ken  of  these, 

The  rising  Mountain  and  th'  aspiring  Trees,  20 

In  the  gay  Bow'rs  that  crown  th'  Eternal  Hills 

His  spotless  Soul  in  deathless  Pleasure  dwells; 

Tuneful  replies  while  Choral  Seraphs  play, 

And  in  bright  Visions  smiles  the  Hours  away. 

He  visits  now  no  more  this  dull  Abode,  35 

But  talks  with  Angels,  and  beholds  his  GOD. 

1727/  1732. 


JOSEPH  GREEN 

THE  POET'S  LAMENTATION  FOR  THE  LOSS 

OF  HIS  CAT 

WHICH  HE   USED  TO  CALL  HIS   MUSE 

Oppress'd  with  grief,  in  heavy  strains  I  mourn 

The  partner  of  my  studies  from  me  torn. 

How  shall  I  sing?  what  numbers  shall  I  chuse? 

For  in  my  fav'rite  cat  I  Ve  lost  my  muse. 

No  more  I  feel  my  mind  with  raptures  fir'd,  5 

I  want  those  airs  that  Puss  so  oft  inspir'd : 

No  crowding  thoughts  my  ready  fancy  fill, 

Nor  words  run  fluent  from  my  easy  quill. 

Yet  shall  my  verse  deplore  her  cruel  fate, 

.\nd  celebrate  the  virtues  of  my  cat 10 
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She  never  thirsted  fur  the  chu  kens'  blood; 
Her  teeth  she  only  usi*d  to  chew  her  f«Kl. 
Hamilebs  as  satires  which  her  master  writes, 
A  foe  to  scratching  and  unused  to  bites, 
She  in  the  study  was  my  constant  mate;  15 

There  we  together  many  e\'enings  sal. 
Whene'er  I  felt  my  tow'ring  fancy  fail, 
I  strokes!  her  head,  her  ears,  her  back,  and  tafl, 
And,  as  I  stroked,  improv'd  my  d>'ing  song 
From  the  swcx't  notes  of  her  melodious  tongue:  20 

Her  purrs  and  mews  so  evenly  kept  lime, 
She  purr'd  in  metre  and  she  mew'd  in  rh>'me. 
But  when  my  dulness  has  too  stubborn  prov'd, 
Nor  could  by  Puss's  music  be  remov'd, 
Oft  to  the  well-known  volumes  have  I  gone,  25 

And  stole  a  line  from  Pope  or  Addison. 

Oft  times  when  lost  amidst  poetic  heat. 
She,  leaping  on  my  knee,  has  took  her  seat. 
There  saw  the  throes  that  rock'd  my  bb'ring  brain, 
\ni\  lick'd  and  claw'd  me  to  myself  again.  30 

Then,  friends,  indulge  my  grief  and  let  me  mourn. 
My  cat  is  gone,  ah,  never  to  return! 
Now  in  my  study,  all  the  tedious  night. 
Alone  I  sit  and  unassi^sted  write; 

I^»<)k  often  round  (O  greatest  cause  of  pain!),  35 

Ami  view  the  num'rous  labors  of  my  brain; 
Tho«%c  ciuires  of  words  array'd  in  (x>m(K>us  rh>'nie, 
Whii  h  braveil  the  jaws  of  all  devouring  lime. 
Now  un<lefende<l  and  unwat*  h'd  by  cats. 
Are  doom'd  a  vii  tim  to  the  teeth  of  rats.  40 
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COM.MKNC'KMKXT 

I  sing  the  <lay.  bright  with  jkh  uliar  t  harms, 
Wlutsi*  ri-ing  r.uli.inte  ev'ry  lHi^>m  warms; 
The  <l.iy  whin  dimbriJf^f  cmjuic-i  all  the  tt»wns, 
.\nd  Vituth^^  <.ommeniii)g  take  their  laurel  irowns; 
When  smiling  joy>  and  gay  delights  appear. 
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And  shine  distinguished  in  the  rolling  year. 

While  the  glad  theme  I  labour  to  rehearse 

In  flowing  numbers  and  melodious  verse, 

Descend,  immortal  nine,  my  soul  inspire, 

Amid  my  bosom  lavish  all  your  fire,  10 

While  smiling  Phasbus  owns  the  heavenly  layes 

And  shades  the  poet  with  surrounding  bayes! 

But  chief,  ye  blooming  nymphs  of  heavenly  frame 

Who  make  the  day  with  double  glory  flame, 

In  whose  fair  persons  art  and  nature  vie,  15 

On  the  young  muse  cast  an  auspicious  eye: 

Secure  of  fame  then  shall  the  goddess  sing. 

And  rise  triiunphant  with  a  tow'ring  wing; 

Her  timeful  notes  wide-spreading  all  around. 

The  hills  shall  echo  and  the  vales  resoimd.  20 

Soon  as  the  mom,  in  crimson  robes  array'd, 
With  chearful  beams  dispels  the  flying  shade, 
While  fragrant  odours  waft  the  air  along, 
And  birds  melodious  chant  their  heavenly  song. 
And  all  the  waste  of  heav'n,  with  glory  spread,  25 

Wakes  up  the  world  in  sleep's  embraces  dead, 
Then  those  whose  dreams  were  on  th '  approaching  day 
Prepare  in  splendid  garbs  to  make  their  way 
To  that  admir'd  solemnity  whose  date 

Tho'  late  begun  will  last  as  long  as  fate.  30 

And  now  the  sprightly  Fair  approach  the  glass 
To  heighten  every  feature  of  the  face: 
They  view  the  roses  flush  their  glowing  checks, 
The  snowy  lillies  twining  round  their  necks; 
Their  rustling  manteaus,  huddled  on  in  haste,  35 

They  clasp  with  shining  girdles  round  their  waist. 
Nor  less  the  speed  and  care  of  every  beau 
To  shine  in  dress  and  swell  the  solemn  show. 

Thus  clad,  in  careless  order  mixt  by  chance, 
In  haste  they  both  along  the  streets  advance,  40 

'Till  near  the  brink  of  Charles's  beauteous  stream 
They  stop,  and  think  the  lingring  boat  to  blame. 
Soon  as  the  empty  skiff  salutes  the  shore 
In  with  impetuous  haste  they  clustering  pour; 
The  men  the  head,  the  stem  the  ladies  grace,  45 

And  neighing  horses  fill  the  middle  space. 
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Sunk  deep,  the  boat  floats  slow  the  waves  along, 

And  scarce  contains  the  thickly  crowded  throng; 

A  gen'ral  horror  seizes  on  the  fair, 

While  white-look'd  cowards  only  not  despair;  50 

Till,  row'd  with  care,  they  reach  th'  opposing  side. 

Leap  on  the  shore  and  leave  the  threat'ning  tide. 

While  to  receive  the  pay  the  boat-man  stands, 

And  chinking  pennys  jingle  in  his  hands. 

Eager  the  sparks  assault  the  waitin|(  cars,  55 

Fops  meet  with  fops  and  clash  in  dvil  wars: 
Off  fly  the  wigs  as  mount  their  kicking  heeb; 
The  rudely  bouncing  head  with  anguish  sweQs; 
A  crimson  torrent  gushes  from  the  nose 

Adown  the  cheeks,  and  wanders  o'er  the  doaths.  60 

Vaunting,  the  victor's  strait  the  chariots  leap, 
Whfle  the  poor  batter'd  beau's  for  madnrss  weep. 
Now  in  calashes  shine  the  blooming  maids, 
Bright'ning  the  day  which  blazes  o'er  their  beads; 
The  seats  with  nimble  steps  they  swift  ascend,  65 

And  moving  on  the  crowd  their  waste  of  beauties  spend: 
So,  bearing  thro'  the  boundless  breadth  of  heav'n, 
The  twinkling  lamps  of  light  are  graceful  driv'n, 
While  on  the  worid  they  shed  their  gk>rious  rays. 
And  set  the  face  of  nature  in  a  blaze.  70 

Now  smoak  the  burning  wheels  along  the  ground. 
While  rapid  hoofs  of  flying  steeds  resound; 
The  drivers,  by  no  vulgar  flame  inspired, 
But  with  the  sparks  of  love  and  glory  flr'd. 
With  furious  swiftness  sweep  along  the  way,  75 

And  from  the  foremost  chariot  snatch  the  day. 
So  at  ol>'mpiik  games  when  hcros  strove 
In  rapid  cars  to  gain  the  goal  of  love, 
If  on  her  fav'rite  >'outh  the  goddess  shone 
He  left  his  rival  and  the  winds  out- run.  80 

And  now  thy  town,  O  Cambridgt,  strikes  the  sight 
Of  the  beholders  with  confused  delight; 
Thy  green  campaigns  wide  open  to  the  view. 
And  buildings  where  bright  youth  their  fame  pursue. 
Blest  viUage,  on  whose  plains  united  glows  85 

A  vast,  confus'd  magnificence  of  shows. 
Wliere  numerous  crowds  of  different  colours  blend. 
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Thick  as  the  trees  which  from  the  hills  ascend, 

Or  as  the  grass  which  shoots  in  verdant  spires 

Or  stars  which  dart  thro'  natures  realms  their  fires.  90 

How  am  I  fir'd  with  a  profuse  delight 
When  ro\md  the  yard  I  roll  my  ravished  sight! 
From  the  high  casements  how  the  ladies  show, 
And  scatter  glory  on  the  crowds  below! 

From  sash  to  sash  the  lovely  lightening  plays,  95 

And  blends  their  beauties  in  a  radiant  blaze. 
So  when  the  noon  of  night  the  earth  invades 
And  o'er  the  landskip  spreads  her  silent  shades, 
In  heavens  high  vault  the  twinkling  stars  appear 
And  with  gay  glory's  guild  the  gleemy  sphere;  100 

From  their  bright  orbs  a  flame  of  splendors  flows, 
And  all  around  th'  enlighten'd  ether  glows. 

Soon  as  huge  heaps  have  delug'd  all  the  plains 
Of  tawny  damsels  mizt  with  simple  swains, 
Gay  city  beau's,  grave  matrons  and  coquats,  105 

Bully's  and  cully's,  clergymen  and  wits, 
The  thing  which  first  the  nimi'rous  crowd  employs 
Is  by  a  breakfast  to  begin  their  joys. 
While  wine,  which  blushes  in  a  chrystal  glass. 
Streams  down  in  floods  and  paints  their  glowing  face.  no 

And  now  the  time  approaches  when  the  bell 
With  dull  continuance  tolls  a  solemn  knell. 
Numbers  of  blooming  youth  in  black  array 
Adorn  the  yard  and  gladden  all  the  day; 
In  two  strait  lines  they  instantly  divide,  115 

While  each  beholds  his  partner  on  th'  opposing  side: 
Then  slow,  majestick,  walks  the  learned  head; 
The  senate  follow  with  a  solemn  tread; 
Next  levi's  tribe  in  reverend  order  move. 

Whilst  the  uniting  youth  the  show  improve.  120 

They  glow  in  long  procession  till  they  come 
Near  to  the  portals  of  the  sacred  dome; 
Then  on  a  sudden  open  fly  the  doors, 
The  leader  enters,  then  the  croud  thick  pours. 
The  temple  in  a  moment  feels  its  freight  125 

And  cracks  beneath  its  vast  unwieldy  weight: 
So  when  the  threatning  Ocean  roars  around 
A  place  encompass'd  with  a  lofty  mound, 
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If  some  weak  part  admits  the  raging  waves 

It  flows  resistless  and  the  city  laves,  i  jo 

Till  underneath  the  waters  ly  the  tow*n 

Which  mcnac'd  with  their  height  the  hcav  'nly  pow'n. 

The  work  begun  with  pray'r,  with  modest  pace 
A  youth  advancing  mounts  the  desk  with  grace. 
To  all  the  audience  sweeps  a  circling  bow,  i  j5 

Then  from  hb  lips  ten  thousand  graces  flow. 
The  next  that  comes  a  learned  thesis  reads, 
The  question  states,  and  then  a  war  succeeds: 
Loud  major,  minor,  and  the  consequence 
Amuse  the  crowd,  wide-gaping  at  their  sence;  140 

Who  speaks  the  loudest  is  with  them  the  best. 
And  impudence  for  learning  is  confest. 

The  battle  o'er,  the  sable  youth  descend, 
And  to  the  awful  chief  their  footsteps  bend: 
With  a  small  book  the  laurel  wreath  he  gives,  145 

Join*d  with  a  pow*r  to  use  it  all  their  lives; 
Obsequious  they  return  what  they  receive, 
With  decent  rcv'rence  they  hb  presence  leave. 
Dismiss'd,  they  strait  repeat  their  backward  way, 
And  with  white  napkins  grace  the  sumptuous  day.  150 

Now  plates  imnumber'd  on  the  tables  shine. 
And  dishes  filVd  invite  the  guests  to  dine. 
The  grace  performed,  each  as  it  suits  him  best 
Divides  the  sav*ry  honours  of  the  feast; 

The  glasses  with  bright  sparkling  wines  abound,  155 

And  flowing  bowb  repeat  the  jolly  round. 
Thanks  said,  the  multitude  unite  their  voice 
In  sweetly  mingled  and  melodious  noise: 
The  warbling  musick  floats  along  the  air, 
And  softly  winds  the  mazes  of  the  ear;  160 

RavihhM,  the  crowd  promiscuously  retires, 
And  each  punues  the  pleasure  he  admires. 

Behold,  my  muse,  far  distant  on  the  plaint. 
Amidst  a  wrf^tling  ring,  two  jolly  swains: 
Eager  for  fame,  they  tug  and  haul  fur  blood,  165 

One  nam'd  Jatrk  Luby,  t '  other  Robin  Clod; 
Panting  they  strain,  and  bbouring  hanl  they  sweat. 
Mix  lcg5(.  kiik  shins,  tear  cloaths,  and  ply  their  feet; 
Now  nimbly  trip,  now  stiflly  stand  their  ground. 
And  now  they  twirie  around,  around,  around;  170 
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Till,  overcome  by  greater  art  or  strength, 

Jack  Luby  lays  along  his  lubber  length. 
"A  fall,  a  falir*  the  loud  spectators  cry; 
"A  faU,  a  falll"  the  echoing  hiUs  reply. 

O'er  yonder  field  in  wild  confusion  runs  175 

A  clam'rous  troop  of  A f Tic's  sable  sons: 

Behind,  the  victors  shout  with  barbarous  roar, 

The  vanquished  fly  with  hideous  yells  before; 

The  gloomy  squadron  thro*  the  valley  speeds, 

Whilst  clatt'ring  cudgels  battle  o*er  their  heads.  180 

Again  to  chiurch  the  learned  tribe  repair. 

Where  syllogisms  battle  in  the  air; 

And  then  the  elder  youth  their  second  laurels  wear. 

Hail,  happy  laiu:ets,  who  our  hopes  inspire, 

And  set  our  ardent  wishes  all  on  fire:  185 

By  you  the  pulpit  and  the  bar  will  shine. 

In  future  annals,  while  the  ravished  nine 

Will  in  your  bosom  breathe  caelestial  flames. 

And  stamp  Eternity  upon  your  names. 

Accept  my  infant  muse,  whose  feeble  wings  190 

Can  scarce  sustain  her  flight  while  you  she  sings; 

With  candour  view  my  rude  unfinished  praise, 

And  see  my  Ivy  twist  around  your  bayes: 

So  Pktdeas,  by  immortal  Jove  inspir'd. 

His  statue  carv*d,  by  all  mankind  admir'd;  195 

Nor  thus  content,  by  his  approving  nod 

He  cut  himself  upon  the  shining  god, 

That,  shaded  by  the  umbrage  of  his  name, 

Eternal  honours  might  attend  his  fame. 


1744. 
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FROM 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  LOUISBURG 

See  Amherst  now  his  warlike  Squadrons  range. 
Portending  dreadful  Death  and  loud  Revenge; 
Forms  his  fierce  Legions  in  embattled  Ranks, 
With  Van  and  Rear-Guard  and  important  Flanks; 
Then  at  their  Head,  heroic  and  serene. 
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March 'd  like  young  Sdpio  to  a  bloodier  Scene, 

To  a  high  Battery,  or  winding  Length, 

Of  double  Embrasures,  of  double  Strength, 

Whose  mighty  WaUs  the  Enemy  immure, 

And  the  long  Trenches  aid  their  great  Secure;  lo 

Now  o'er  the  Heath  his  brave  Myrmidons  leads. 

While  the  shrill  Music  sounds  to  noble  Deeds, 

And  the  warm  Sun-beams  on  their  Fire-locks  play, 

Strike  o£F  in  Spires  and  aid  the  blase  of  Day. 

A  gen'ral  halt  ensues,  nor  yet  the  Van  15 

Had  the  fierce  Onset  of  Attack  began; 

Six  Deep  the  Front  a  martial  Grace  disckite. 

That  dar*d  the  Thunder  of  their  Gallic  Foes. 

But  lo,  whQe  ready  for  the  Charge  they  stood, 

Death,  Blunderbuss,  Artillery,  and  Blood,  to 

Blue  Smoke  and  purple  Flame  around  appear. 

And  the  hot  Bullets  hail  from  Front  to  Rear. 

Tremendous  Fate  by  Turns  incessant  flies. 

While  the  black  Sulphur  cloud  the  axure  Skies; 

And  ghastly  Savages,  with  fearful  yell,  25 

Invoke  their  Kindred  of  profoundest  Hell, 

Whose  hoarse  shrill  powaws  valiant  Amhkkst  scorns. 

And  roars  loud  Thunder  from  his  dread  Coboms. 

Now  dire  Confusions  on  Confusions  rise, 

And  the  deep  Conflict  aids  the  mighty  Noise.  50 

From  Hills  of  Smoke  see  Spire  ascend  on  Spire, 

And  Amherst  there  invelop'd  all  in  Fire; 

With  his  drawn  Sabre,  from  a  livid  Cloud 

With  teeming  Death  emerging  like  a  God; 

Ten  thousand  Beams  spire  from  the  flaming  Steel,  35 

And  Gallia's  Sons  his  weighty  Prowess  feel. 

Now  the  vast  Tumult  wakes  the  drowsy  (jods, 

>\'ho  all  look  down  to  see  the  mighty  odds: 

When  Amhkbst  there,  like  Pcleus  mighty  Son, 

Dreadful  in  Anns  and  T>Tian  Scarict  shone,  40 

Engaging  here,  in  Martial  Order  stood 

Fierce  as  Alcides  or  the  Scythian  God; 

Till  thundring  Mars  no  more  the  Sight  could  bear, 

Tum'd  pale  with  Envy  and  let  drop  his  Spear, 

And  Fame,  all  flaming  from  the  imperial  Car,  45 

Haild  him  sole  Rival  of  the  God  of  War. 

1758,  '  I7S«- 
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THE  INVITATION 

Damon.    Haste,  Sylvia,  haste,  my  charming  maid! 

Let 's  leave  these  fashionable  toys: 
Let 's  seek  the  shelter  of  some  shade, 

And  revel  in  ne'er  fading  joys. 
See,  Spring  in  liv'ry  gay  appears,  S 

And  winter's  chilly  blasts  are  fled; 
Each  grove  its  leafy  honours  rears. 

And  meads  their  lovely  verdure  spread. 

Sylvia.    Yes,  Damon,  glad  I  '11  quit  the  town; 

Its  gaieties  now  languid  seem:  10 

Then  sweets  to  luxury  unknown 

We  '11  taste,  and  sip  th'  untainted  stream. 
In  Summer's  sultry  noon-tide  heat 

I  '11  lead  thee  to  the  shady  grove, 
There  hush  thy  cares,  or  pleas'd  repeat  15 

Those  vows  that  won  my  soul  to  love. 

i)amon.    When  o'er  the  mountain  peeps  the  dawn, 

And  round  her  ruddy  beauties  play, 
I'll  wake  my  love  to  view  the  lawn, 

Or  hear  the  warblers  hail  the  day.  20 

But  without  thee  the  rising  mom 

In  vain  awakes  the  cooling  breeze; 
In  vain  does  nature's  face  adorn — 

Without  my  Sylvia  nought  can  please. 

Sylvia.    At  night,  when  universal  gloom  25 

Hides  the  bright  prospects  from  our  view. 
When  the  gay  groves  give  up  their  bloom 

And  verdant  meads  their  lovely  hue, 
Tho'  fleeting  spectres  round  me  move. 

When  in  thy  circling  arms  I  'm  prest,  30 

I  '11  hush  my  rising  fears  with  love, 

And  sink  in  slumber  on  thy  Breast. 

Damon.    The  new-blown  rose,  whilst  on  its  leaves 
Yet  the  bright  scented  dew-drop 's  found, 

pleas'd  on  thy  bosom  whilst  it  heaves,  35 

Sh^ll  shake  its  heav'nly  fragrance  round. 
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Then  mingled  sweets  the  fense  shall  rmtte. 

Then  mingled  beauties  catch  the  eye: 
What  pleasure  on  such  charms  to  gase, 

What  rapture  'mid  such  sweets  to  lie! 

Sylvia.    How  sweet  thy  words!    But,  Damoo, 

Nor  strive  to  fix  me  ever  here; 
Too  well  you  know  these  accents  please, 

That  oft  have  hird  my  ravish'd  eaf. 
Come,  lead  me  to  these  promis'd  joya  45 

That  dwelt  so  lately  on  thy  tongue; 
Direct  mc  by  thy  well-known  voice, 

And  calm  my  transports  with  thy  loiig! 

rsoM 
THE  COURT  OF  FANCY 

T  was  sultry  noon;  impatient  of  the  beat 

I  sought  the  covert  of  a  close  retreat: 

Soft  by  a  bubbling  fountain  was  I  laid. 

And  o'er  my  head  the  spreading  branches  ^la3r'd, 

When  gentle  slumber  stole  upon  my  eyes,  5 

And  busy  FUtion  bid  this  vision  rise. 

Mcthought  I,  pensive,  unattended,  stood. 
Wrapt  in  the  hnrn^rs  of  a  desert  wood: 
Old  Ni^ht  and  Silence  spread  their  sway  arouiid. 
And  nut  a  breeze  disturbed  the  dread  profound.  10 

To  break  the  wild  and  gain  the  neighb'ring  plain 
Oft  I  essay 'd,  and  oft  essay *d  in  vain; 
Still  in  intricate  maxcs  round  I  run, 
And  ever  ended  where  I  first  begim. 
While  thus  I  lab'ring  strovx  t*  explore  my  way,  15 

Bright  on  my  sense  broke  unexpected  Day; 
Retiring  Night  in  haste  withdrew  her  !^de. 
And  sudden  mom  shone  thro*  the  op'ning  glade. 
No  more  the  scene  a  desc-rl  wikl  a|>()c*ar'd; 
A  smiling  grove  its  vernal  hun«»rs  rear'd,  to 

While  sweetness  on  the  lialmy  brvries  hung. 
And  all  around  a  joyful  Mattin  rung: 
Soft  was  the  strain  as  Zephyr  in  the  grove. 
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Or  purling  streams  that  thro*  the  meadows  rove; 

Now  wild  in  air  the  varying  strain  is  tost,  25 

In  distant  echoes  then  the  sound  is  lost, 

Again  revived,  and  lo  the  willing  trees 

Rise  to  the  powerful  numbers  by  degrees. 

Trees  now  no  more,  robbed  of  their  verdant  bloom, 

They  shine  supporters  of  a  spxacious  dome;  30 

The  wood  to  bright  transparent  crystal  changed, 

High  fluted  colunms  rise  in  order  rang'd. 

So  to  the  magic  of  Amphion^s  lyre 

Stones  motion  found,  and  Thebes  was  seen  t'  aspire; 

The  nodding  forests  'rose  with  the  soft  sound,  35 

And  gilded  turrets  glitter'd  all  around: 

Each  wondering  God  bent  from  his  heav*nly  seat 

To  view  what  powerful  music  cou'd  compleat. 

High  on  a  mountain  was  the  pile  disclosed, 
And  spreading  limes  th'  ascending  walks  compos'd;  40 

While  far  below  the  waving  woods  declin'd. 
Their  verdant  tops  bow'd  with  the  gentle  wind. 
Bright  varying  Novelty  produc'd  delight, 
And  Majesty  and  Beauty  charm'd  the  sight. 
Such  are  the  scenes  which  Poets  sweetly  sing,  45 

By  Fancy  taught  to  strike  the  trembling  string. 
Here  Fancy*s  fane,  near  to  the  blest  abode 
Of  all  her  kindred  Gods,  superior  stood. 
Dome  upon  dome  it  sparkl'd  from  on  high, 
Its  lofty  top  lost  in  the  azure  sky.  50 

By  Fiction's  hand  th'  amazing  pile  was  rear*d; 
In  ev'ry  part  stupendous  skill  appear'd : 
In  beautiful  disorder,  yet  compleat. 
The  structure  shone  irregular  and  great; 
The  noble  frontispiece  of  antique  mold  55 

Glitter'd  with  gems  and  blaz'd  with  burnish'd  gold. 

Now  thro'  the  sounding  vaults,  self-op'ning,  rung 
The  massy  gates  on  golden  hinges  hung; 
All  the  bright  structure  was  disclos'd  to  view, 
Magnificent  with  beauty  ever  new:  60 

Trembling  I  stood  absorb'd  in  dread  surprize, 
And  sudden  glory  dim'd  my  aching  eyes. 
Unnumber'd  Pillars  all  around  were  plac'd, 
Their  capitals  with  artful  sculpture  grac'd. 
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Wide  round  the  roof  a  fictious  sky  wis  rait'd;  65 

A  glorious  Sun  in  the  meridian  blaa'd. 

On  the  rich  cx>lunin8  play'd  his  darjiing  ray, 

And  all  around  diffus'd  immortal  day; 

A  shining  Phoenix  on  th'  effusive  raya 

Fix'd  his  aspiring  eye  with  steady  gaae.  70 

Beneath  appeared  a  chequer'd  pavement,  blight 

With  sparkling  Jaspanyx  and  Chryaolite. 

'Round,  by  creating  Fiction* s  hand  renew'd. 

Gay  visionary  scenes  in  order  stood; 

Th'  obedient  figures  at  her  touch  ditdot'd,  75 

And  various  tales  the  glowing  waUa  oompot'd. 

1761. 

rsoM 
THE  PRINCE  OF  PARTHIA,  A  TRAGEDY 

ACT  I.     SCENE   I 

The  Templt  of  the  Sun.    Gdanes  and  Phtaata 

Gotanes,    He  comes,  Arsaces  comes!  my  gallant  BioCber, 
Like  shining  Mars  in  all  the  pomp  of  conquest, 
Triumphant  enters  now  our  joyful  gates. 
Bright  Victory  waits  on  his  glitt'ring  car 
And  shows  her  fav'rite  to  the  wond'ring  croud,  5 

While  Fame,  exulting,  sounds  the  happy  name 
To  realms  remote,  and  bids  the  world  admire. 
Oh,  *t  is  a  glorious  day!  let  none  prestune 
T'  indulge  the  tear  or  wear  the  gloom  of  sorrow. 
This  day  shall  shine  in  Ages  yet  to  come.  10 

And  grace  the  Parthian  story. 

PhracUs.  GUd  CUs'pk&n 

Pours  forth  her  numbers  like  a  rolling  deluge 
To  meet  the  blooming  Hero:  all  the  wa>'s 
On  either  side  as  far  as  sight  can  stretch 
Are  lin'd  with  crouds,  and  on  the  lofty  walla  15 

Innumerable  multitudes  are  rang'd. 
On  ev'ry  countenance  impatience  sate 
With  roving  eye,  before  the  train  appear*d; 
But  when  they  saw  the  Darling  of  the  Fates, 
They  rent  the  air  with  loud  repeated  shouts.  90 

The  Mother  show*d  him  to  her  infant  ton, 
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And  taught  his  lisping  tongue  to  name  Arsaces,- 

E'en  aged  Sires,  whose  sounds  are  scarcely  heard, 

By  feeble  strength  supported  tost  their  caps, 

And  gave  their  murmur  to  the  general  voice.  35 

Gotarzes,    The  spacious  streets  which  lead  up  to  the  Temple 
Are  strew*d  with  flow'rs:  each  with  frantic  joy 
His  garland  forms  and  throws  it  in  the  way. 
What  pleasure,  PhraaUs^  must  swell  his  bosom,     ' 
To  see  the  prostrate  nation  all  aroimd  him  30 

And  know  he  's  made  them  happy  I  to  hear  them 
Tease  the  Gods  to  show'r  their  blessings  on  him! 
Happy  ArsaceSf  fain  I  'd  imitate 
Thy  matchless  worth,  and  be  a  shining  joy. 

PhraaUs.    Hark,  what  a  shout  was  that  which  pierc'd  the 
skies!  35 

It  seem'd  as  tho'  all  Nature's  beings  join'd 
To  hail  thy  glorious  Brother. 

Goi<irzes.  Happy  Parthiat 

Now  proud  Arabia  dreads  her  destin'd  chains. 
While  shame  and  rout  disperses  all  her  sons. 
Barzaphernes  pursues  the  fugitives,  40 

The  few  whom  fav'ring  Night  redeem'd  from  slaughter: 
Swiftly  they  fled,  for  fear  had  wing'd  their  speed. 
And  made  them  bless  the  shade  which  saf'ty  gave. 

Phraales.      What  a  bright  hope  is  ours,  when  those  dread 
pow'rs 
WTio  rule  yon  heav'n  and  guide  the  mov'ments  here  45 

Shall  call  your  royal  Father  to  their  joys. 
In  blest  Arsaces  ev'ry  virtue  meets: 
He  's  gen'rous,  brave,  and  wise,  and  good. 
Has  skill  to  act,  and  noble  fortitude 

To  face  bold  danger,  in  the  battle  firm,  50 

And  dauntless  as  a  Lion  fronts  his  foe; 
Yet  is  he  sway'd  by  ev'ry  tender  passion. 
Forgiving  mercy,  gentleness,  and  love. 
Which  speak  the  Hero  friend  of  humankind. 

Gotarzes.    And  let  me  speak,  for  't  is  to  him  I  owe  55 

That  here  I  stand  and  breath  the  common  air. 
And  't  is  my  pride  to  tell  it  to  the  world. 
One  luckless  day,  as  in  the  eager  chace 
My  Courser  wildly  bore  me  from  the  rest. 
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A  nionsl'rou.s  Ix*<tfxird  frum  a  bosky  fen  60 

Kush'd  forth,  ami  foaming  ULsh'd  the  inbound, 

And  fiercely  ey'd  me  as  his  destined  quarry. 

My  jav'iin  swift  I  threw,  but  o*er  his  head 

It  erring  pass'd  and  harmless  in  the  air 

Spent  all  its  force;  my  falchin  then  I  aeix'd,  65 

Advancing  to  attack  my  ireful  foe, 

When  furiously  the  savage  s{>rung  upon  me 

And  tore  mc  to  the  ground;  my  treach'rous  blade 

Al)ove  my  hand  snap'd  short,  and  left  me  quite 

Defenceless  to  his  rage.    Arsaces  then,  70 

Hearing  the  din,  flew  like  some  pit>nng  pow'r, 

And  quit  kly  freed  mc  from  the  Monster's  paws, 

Drenching  his  bright  lance  in  his  spotted  breast. 

PhrjaUs.    How  diff'rent  he  from  arrogant  Vardatusi 
That  haughty  Prince  eyes  with  a  stem  contempt  75 

All  other  Mortals,  and  with  lofty  mien 
He  treads  the  earth  as  tho'  he  were  a  God. 
Nay,  I  believe  that  his  ambitious  soul, 
Had  it  but  |h)w>  to  its  licentious  wishes, 
Would  (bre  dispute  with  Jove  the  rule  of  hcav*n;  80 

Like  a  Titanian  son.  with  giant  insolence 
Match  with  the  Gods  and  u-age  immortal  war. 
Til  their  ret!  wrath  should  hurl  him  headlong  down 
KVn  to  dcstrui  lion's  lowe>t  pit  of  horror. 

Gotarzfs.     Mcthinks  he  wears  not  that  becoming  joy        85 
Whith  i>n  this  bright  <Hcasion  gilds  the  court: 
His  brow  's  conlrattcd  with  a  gl<K)my  frown, 
IVn>ivc  he  stalks  along,  and  seems  a  prey 
To  pining  discontent. 

Phr dates.  Arsaces  he  dislikes 

For  >tan(ling  'twixt  him  and  the  hope  of  Empire,  qo 

Wliilf  r.nvy.  like  a  rav'nous  Vulture,  tears 
His  tunker'd  heart  to  m*  your  Hn>lher*s  triumph. 

Col*trz*-u     And  yet  VarJanrs  owes  that  hated  Brother 
An  muth  as  I.     T  was  summer  b>t.  as  we 
Were  l»athin«  in  Euphrates'  rt'»o<l.  VarJaneSt  95 

Proud  of  sirenKth.  w»»uld  xvk  the  further  shore; 
Hul  Vre  ho  th«*  mi<l  >tnam  g.iin'd.  a  ;M»ignant  |Kiin 
Sht»t  thro'  his  well-strung  nerves,  contracting  all, 
And  the  stiff  joints  refus'd  their  wonted  aid. 
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Loudly  he  cry'd  for  help:  Arsaces  heard,  loo 

And  thro*  the  swelling  waves  he  rush'd  to  save 
His  drowning  Brother,  and  gave  him  life; 
And  for  the  boon  the  Ingrate  pays  him  hate. 

PhraaUs.   There  's  something  in  the  wind,  for  I  Ve  observ'd 
Of  late  he  much  frequents  the  Queen's  apartment,  105 

And  fain  would  court  her  favour.    Wild  is  she 
To  gain  revenge  for  fell  Vonones'  death. 
And  firm  resolves  the  ruin  of  Arsaces y 
Because  that,  fiird  with  filial  piety, 

To  save  his  Royal  Sire  he  struck  the  bold  no 

Presumptuous  Traitor  dead:  nor  heeds  she 
The  hand  which  gave  her  Liberty,  nay  rais'd  her 
Again  to  Royalty. 

Gotarzes.  Ingratitude, 

Thou  hell-bom  fiend,  how  horrid  is  thy  form! 
The  Gods  sure  let  thee  loose  to  scourge  mankind,  115 

And  save  them  from  an  endless  waste  of  thunder. 

Phr dates.    Yet  I  've  beheld  this  now  so  haughty  Queen 
Bent  with  distress  and  e'en  by  pride  forsook,  • 

When  following  thy  Sire's  triumphant  car; 
Her  tears  and  ravings  mov'd  the  senseless  herd,  120 

And  pity  blest  their  more  than  savage  breasts 
With  the  short  pleasure  of  a  moments  softness. 
Thy  Father,  conquer'd  by  her  charms  (for  what 
Can  charm  like  mourning  beauty  ?),  soon  struck  off 
Her  chains,  and  rais'd  her  to  his  bed  and  throne;  125 

Adorn 'd  the  brows  of  her  aspiring  Son, 
The  fierce  Vonones,  with  the  regal  crown 
Of  rich  Armenia,  once  the  happy  rule 
Of  Tisaphernes,  her  deceased  Lord. 

Gotarzes.     And  he  in  wasteful  war  rcturn'd  his  thanks,   130 
Refus'd  the  homage  he  had  sworn  to  pay, 
And  spread  Destruction  cv'ry  where  around, 
Til  from  Arsaces  hand  he  met  the  fate 
His  crimes  deserv'd. 

Phraates.  As  yet  your  princely  Brother 

Has  scap'd  Thermiisa's  rage;  for,  still  residing  135 

In  peaceful  times  within  his  Province,  ne'er 
Has  fortune  blest  her  with  a  sight  of  him 
On  whom  she  'd  wreck  her  vengeance. 
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Gaianes.  She  bas  won 

By  spells,  I  think,  to  much  on  my  food  father 
That  he  is  guided  by  her  will  alone.  140 

She  rules  the  realm;  her  pleasure  is  a  law; 
All  offices  and  favours  are  bettow'd 
As  she  directs. 

PhraaUs.        But  see,  the  Prince  Vardaius; 
Primd  Lysias  with  him,  he  whose  soul  is  harsh 
With  jarring  discord.    Nought  but  madding  mee  145 

And  ruffian-like  revenge  hb  breast  can  know; 
Indeed,  to  gain  a  point  he  11  condescend 
To  mask  the  native  rancour  of  his  heart, 
And  smooth  his  venom 'd  tongue  with  flattery: 
Assiduous  now  he  courts  Vardames*  friendship —  150 

See  bow  he  seems  to  answer  all  his  gkxxn. 
And  give  him  frown  for  frown. 

GaUirzes.  Let  us  retire. 

And  shun  them  now:  I  know  not  what  it  means. 
But  chilling  horror  shivers  o'er  my  limbs 
When  Lyiias  I  behold.  155 
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ROBERT  ROGERS 

FROM 

I>O.NTEACH 

OR    THE   SAVAGES   OF   AMERK  A 

ACT  I.     sc:ent-  I 

An  Indian  Trading  Ilousf.     EnUr  Xf'DoU  and  Murpkcy, 
T'uo  Indian  Trader i,  and  their  SerT*ints. 

SrDole.    St).  Murphey,  you  arc  tome  to  tr)'  your  Fortune 
.Vmong  the  Savage>  in  this  wild  Desarl .' 

Murpkey.     Ay,  any  Thing  to  gel  an  honest  Living. 
Wliich,  'faith.  I  find  it  hanl  enoiiy^h  tf>  do; 
Times  are  so  dull  and  Traders  are  «»<•  pKniy 
That  Gains  are  >mall  ami  Profiis  tome  Imi  *In\v 

M'Dole.     Are  you  experieni 'd  in  thi>  kind  t»l  I'radc? 
Know  >'ou  the  Primiple*  by  whi*  h  it  |>r«>>i>er>. 
And  how  to  make  it  lut:rativc  and  ^ie  'f 
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If  not,  you're  like  a  Ship  without  a  Rudder,  lo 

That  drives  at  random  and  must  surely  sink. 

Murphey.    I  'm  unacquainted  with  your  Indian  Commerce, 
And  gladly  would  I  leain  the  Arts  from  you, 
Who  're  old  and  practised  in  them  many  Years. 

M'Dole.    That  is  the  curst  Misfortune  of  our  Traders:  15 

A  thousand  Fools  attempt  to  live  this  Way, 
Who  might  as  well  turn  Ministers  of  State. 
But  as  you  are  a  Friend  I  will  inform  you 
Of  all  the  secret  Arts  by  which  we  thrive; 

Which  if  all  practis'd,  we  might  all  grow  rich,  20 

Nor  drciunvent  each  other  in  our  Gains. 
What  have  you  got  to  part  with  to  the  Indians  f 

Murphey.    I  Ve  Rum  and  Blankets,  Wampum,  Powder,  Bells, 
And  such-like  Trifles  as  they  're  wont  to  prize. 

M*Dol€.     T  is  very  well;  your  Articles  are  good:  25 

But  now  the  Thing  's  to  make  a  Profit  from  them 
Worth  all  your  Toil  and  Pains  of  coming  hither. 
Our  fundamental  Maxim,  then,  is  this. 
That  it 's  no  Crime  to  cheat  and  gull  an  Indian. 

Murphey.    How!    Not  a  Sin  to  cheat  an  Indian,  say  you?        30 
Are  they  not  Men  ?  hav  'nt  they  a  Right  to  Justice 
As  well  as  we,  though  savage  in  their  Manners  ? 

M'Dole.    Ah!    If  you  boggle  here,  I  say  no  more: 
This  is  the  very  Quintessence  of  Trade, 

And  ev'ry  Hope  of  Gain  depends  upon  it;  35 

None  who  neglect  it  ever  did  grow  rich, 
Or  ever  will  or  can,  by  Indian  Commerce. 
By  this  old  Ogden  built  his  stately  House, 
Purchas'd  Estates,  and  grew  a  little  King. 

He,  like  an  honest  Man,  bought  all  by  Weight,  40 

And  made  the  ign'rant  Savages  believe 
That  his  Right  Foot  exactly  weigh 'd  a  Pound: 
By  this  for  many  Years  he  bought  their  Furs, 
.And  died  in  Quiet  like  an  honest  Dealer. 

Murphey.    Well,  I  '11  not  stick  at  what  is  necessary;  45 

But  his  Device  is  now  grown  old  and  stale, 
Nor  could  I  manage  such  a  barefac'd  Fraud. 

M'Dole.     A  thousand  Opportunities  present 
To  take  Advantage  of  their  Ignorance; 
But  the  great  Engine  I  employ  is  Rum,  50 
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More  pow'rful  made  by  certain  strength'nlng  Drugs. 

Thb  I  distribute  with  a  Ub'ral  Hand, 

Un^  them  to  drink  till  they  grow  mad  and  valiant. 

Which  makes  them  think  me  generous  and  just, 

And  gives  full  Scope  to  practise  aU  my  Art.  55 

I  then  begin  my  Trade  with  watered  Rum: 

The  cooling  Draught  well  suits  their  scorching  Throats; 

Their  Fur  and  Peltry  come  in  quick  Return. 

My  Scales  are  honest,  but  so  well  contriv*d 

That  one  small  Slip  will  turn  Three  Pounds  to  One,  60 

Which  they,  poor  silly  Souls,  ignorant  of  Weights 

And  Rules  of  Balancing,  do  not  perceive. 

But  here  they  come:  you  *11  sec  how  I  proceed. 

Jack,  is  the  Rum  prepar  'd  as  I  commanded  ? 

Jack.    Yes,  Sir,  all 's  ready  when  >'ou  please  to  calL  6$ 

M'Dolt.    Bring  here  the  Scales  and  Weights  immediately. 
You  see  the  Trick  is  easy  and  conceaFd. 

[Sharing  haw  to  dip  tk$  Sctkt. 

Murphey.    By  Jupiter,  it  's  artfully  cxintriv'd; 
And  was  I  King,  I  swear  I  *d  knight  th'  Inventor. 
Tom,  mind  the  Part  that  >'ou  will  have  to  act.  70 

Tom.    Ah,  never  fear,  I  *ll  do  as  well  as  Jack. 
But  then,  you  know,  an  honest  Scr\'ant's  Pains 
Deserves  Reward. 

Murphey.         O,  I  *11  take  care  of  that. 

Enter  a  \ umber  of  Indians,  with  Packs  0/  Fur, 

1st  Indian.    So,  what,  you  trade  with  Indians  here  to-day? 

M'Dole.    Yes,  if  my  Goods  will  suit,  and  we  agree.  75 

2d  Indian.     T  is  Rum  we  want:  wc  *rc  tired,  hot,  and  tliinty. 

jd  Indian.     You,  Mr.  Englishman,  have  you  got  Rum? 

M'Dole.    Jack,  bring  a  Bottle;  pour  ihcm  each  a  GilL 
You  know  which  Cask  contains  the  Rum.    The  Rum  ? 

1st  Indian.    It  's  good  strong  Rum;  I  feci  it  very  soon.  80 

M'Doie.    Give  me  a  Glass.    Here  's  Honesty  in  Trade: 
Wc  English  almays  drink  before  wc  deal. 

2d  Indian.    (^mmI  Way  enough;  it  m..kes  one  sharp  and  cunning. 

MDote.    Haml  round  another  (iill.     Yt>u  're  very  welcome. 

yd  Indian.    Some  say  you  Englishmen  arc  M»mctimcs  Rogues:   85 
You  make  poor  Indians  drunk,  and  then  you  ihcat. 

jst  Indian.     No,  English  gotxi.    The  Frenchmen  give  no  Rum. 

2d  Indian.    I  think  it  's  best  to  trade  with  Englishmen, 
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M'Dolc.    What  is  your  Price  for  Beaver  SIcins  per  Pound  ? 

1st  Indian.    How  much  you  ask  per  Quart  for  this  strong  Rum  ?  90 

M'DoU.    Five  Pounds  of  Beaver  for  One  Quart  of  Rum. 

1st  Indian.    Five  Pounds  ?    Too  much.  •  Which  is  't  you  call 
Five  Pound  ? 

M'Dole.    This  little  Weight.    I  cannot  give  you  more. 

1st  Indian.    Well,  take  *em;  weigh  'em.    Don't  you  cheat  us  now. 

M'Dole,    No:  He  that  cheats  an  Indian  should  be  hang'd.         95 

[Weighing  the  Packs. 
There  *s  Thirty  Pounds  precisely  of  the  Whole; 
Five  times  Six  is  Thirty.    Six  Quarts  of  Riun. 
Jack,  measure  it  to  them;  you  know  the  Cask. 
This  Rum  is  sold.    You  draw  it  off  the  best.  * 

[Exeunt  Indians  to  receive  their  Rum. 

Murphey.    By /ove,  you 've  gained  more  in  a  single  Hour         100 
Than  ever  I  have  done  in  Half  a  Year. 
Curse  on  my  Honesty!    I  might  have  been 
A  little  King  and  liv'd  without  Concern, 
Had  I  but  known  the  proper  Arts  to  thrive. 

M*Dole.    Ay,  there  's  the  Way,  my  honest  Friend,  to  live!        105 

[Clapping  his  Shoulder. 
There  *s  Ninety  Weight  of  Sterling  Beaver  for  you. 
Worth  all  the  Rum  and  Trinkets  in  my  Store; 
And  would  my  Conscience  let  me  do  the  Thing, 
I  might  enhance  my  Price  and  lessen  theirs 
And  raise  my  Profits  to  an  higher  Pitch.  no 

Murphey.    I  can't  but  thank  you  for  your  kind  Instructions, 
As  from  them  I  expect  to  reap  Advantage. 
But  should  the  Dogs  detect  me  in  the  Fraud, 
They  are  malicious  and  would  have  Revenge. 

hVDole.    Can't  you  avoid  them  ?    Let  their  Vengeance  light   115 
On  others  Heads,  no  matter  whose,  if  you 
Are  but  secure  and  have  the  Gain  in  Hand ; 
For  they  're  indiff'rent  where  they  take  Revenge, 
WTiether  on  him  that  cheated  or  his  Friend, 

Or  on  a  Stranger  whom  they  never  saw,  120 

Perhaps  an  honest  Peasant  who  ne'er  dreamt 
Of  Fraud  or  Villainy  in  all  his  Life. 
Such  let  them  murder,  if  they  will,  a  Score; 
The  Guilt  is  theirs,  while  we  secure  the  Gain, 

Nor  shall  we  feel  the  bleeding  Victims  Pain.  125 

[Exeunt. 
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ntoM 

ACT   II.      SCENE   II 

PonUach*s  Cabbin.    PonUack^  Philip^  Ckekiian,  amd  Teneuo. 

PanUack.    My  Sons,  and  trusty  CounaeOor  Ttmeuo, 
As  the  sweet-smelling  Rose  when  yet  a  Bud 
Lies  close  conceal'd  till  Time  and  the  Sun's  Wannth 
Hath  sweird,  matur'd,  and  brought  it  forth  to  View, 
So  these  my  Purposes  I  now  reveal  5 

Are  to  be  kept  with  You,  on  pain  of  Death, 
Till  Time  hath  ripen'd  my  aspiring  Plan 
And  Fortimc's  Sunshine  shall  disclose  the  Whole; 
Or  should  we  fail,  and  Fortune  prove  perverse, 
Let  it  be  never  known  how  far  we  fail'd,  10 

Lest  Fools  shou'd  triumph  or  our  Foes  rejoice. 

Tenesco,    The  Life  of  great  Designs  is  Secrecy, 
And  in  Affairs  of  State  't  is  Honour's  Guard: 
For  Wisdom  cannot  form  a  Scheme  so  well 
But  Fools  will  laugh  if  it  should  prove  abortive;  15 

And  our  Designs  once  known,  our  Honour  's  made 
Dependent  on  the  Fickleness  of  Fortime. 

Philip.    What  may  your  great  and  secret  Purpose  be, 
That  thus  requires  Concealment  in  its  Birth  ? 

PonUach.    To  raise  the  Hatchet  from  its  short  Repoae,       jo 
Brighten  its  Edge,  and  stain  it  deep  with  Blood; 
To  scourge  my  proud,  insulting,  haughty  Foes; 
To  enlarge  my  Empire,  which  will  soon  be  yours. 
Your  Interest,  Glor>',  Grandeur  I  consult. 

And  therefore  hope  with  Vigour  you  'II  pursue  15 

And  execute  whatever  I  command. 

Ckekitan.    When  we  refuse  Obedience  to  your  Will 
We  arc  not  worthy  to  be  call'd  your  Sons. 

Philip.     If  we  inherit  not  our  Father's  Valotir, 
We  ne\'cr  can  deser\'c  to  share  his  Empire.  yo 

Tenesco.    Spoke  like  yoursclve*.  the  Sons  of  PonUiuh. 
Strength,  Courage,  and  Obedience  form  the  Soldier, 
.\nd  the  firm  Base  of  all  true  Greatness  lay. 

Ponieach.    Our  Empire  now  is  large,  our  Forces  strong. 
Our  Chiefs  are  wise,  our  Warriors  valiant  Men;  35 

We  all  arc  furnish 'd  with  the  best  of  Arm^ 
And  all  things  requisite  to  nirli  a  Foe; 
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And  now  *s  our  Time,  if  ever,  to  secure 

Our  Country,  Kindred,  Empire,  all  that 's  dear. 

From  these  Invaders  of  our  Rights,  the  English,  40 

And  set  their  Bounds  towards  the  rising  Sun. 

Long  have  I  seen  with  a  suspicious  Eye 

The  Strength  and  growing  Niunbers  of  the  French; 

Their  Forts  and  Settlements  I  Ve  view*d  as  Snakes 

Of  mortal  Bite,  boimd  by  the  Winter  Frost,  45 

Which  in  some  future  warm  reviving  Day 

Would  stir  and  hiss,  and  spit  their  Poison  forth, 

And  spread  Destruction  through  our  happy  Land. 

Where  are  we  now  ?    The  French  are  all  subdued. 

But  who  are  in  their  Stead  become  our  Lords  ?  50 

A  proud,  imperious,  churlish,  haughty  Band. 

The  French  familiarized  themselves  with  us. 

Studied  our  Tongue  and  Manners,  wore  our  Dress, 

Married  our  Daughters  and  our  Sons  their  Maids, 

Dealt  honestly  and  well  supplied  our  Wants,  55 

Used  no  One  ill,  and  treated  with  Respect 

Our  Kings,  our  Captains,  and  our  aged  Men, 

Call'd  us  their  Friends,  nay,  what  is  more,  their  Children, 

And  seem'd  like  Fathers  anxious  for  our  Welfare. 

Whom  see  we  now  ?  their  haughty  Conquerors  60 

Possessed  of  every  Fort  and  Lake  and  Pass, 

Big  with  their  Victories  so  often  gain'd; 

On  us  they  look  with  deep  Contempt  and  Scorn, 

Are  false,  deceitful,  knavish,  insolent; 

Nay,  think  us  conquered  and  our  Country  theirs,  65 

Without  a  Purchase  or  ev'n  asking  for  it. 

With  Pleasure  I  wou'd  call  their  King  my  Friend, 

Yea,  honour  and  obey  him  as  my  Father; 

I  'd  be  content  would  he  keep  his  own  Sea 

And  leave  these  distant  Lakes  and  Streams  to  us;  70 

Nay,  I  would  pay  him  Homage  if  requested, 

And  furnish  Warriors  to  support  his  Cause. 

But  thus  to  lose  my  Country  and  my  Empire, 

To  be  a  Vassal  to  his  low  Conmianders, 

Treated  with  Disrespect  and  public  Scorn  75 

By  Knaves,  by  Miscreants,  Creatures  of  his  Power — 

Can  this  become  a  King  like  Pont  each, 

Whose  Empire  's  measured  only  by  the  Sun  ? 
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No;  I  Ml  assert  my  Right,  the  Hatchet  nise. 
And  drive  these  Britons  hence  like  frighted  Deer, 
Destroy  their  Forts,  and  make  them  rue  the  Day 
That  to  our  fertile  Land  they  found  the  Way. 
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PHILLIS  WHEATLEY 

AN  HYMN  TO  THE  EVENING 

Soon  as  the  sun  forsook  the  eastern  main, 

The  pealing  thunder  shook  the  heav'nly  plain: 

Majestic  grandeur!    From  the  zephyr's  wing 

Exhales  the  incense  of  the  bkxxning  spring. 

Soft  purl  the  streams;  the  birds  renew  their  notes. 

And  through  the  air  their  mingled  music  floats. 

Through  all  the  heavens  what  beauteous  dies  are  spieadl 

But  the  west  glories  in  the  deepest  red: 

So  may  our  breasts  with  ev'ry  virtue  glow, 

The  living  temples  of  our  God  below. 

Fill'd  with  the  praise  of  him  who  gives  the  light 

And  draws  the  sable  curtains  of  the  ni^t. 

Let  placid  slumbers  sooth  each  weary  mind 

At  mom  to  wake  more  heav'nly,  more  refin*d; 

So  shall  the  labours  of  the  day  begin 

More  pure,  more  guarded  from  the  snares  of  sin. 

Night's  leaden  sceptre  seals  my  drowsy  eyes; 

Then  cease,  my  song,  till  fair  Aurora  rise. 
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POEMS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

THE  LIBERTY  SONG 

(by  JOHN    DICKINSON) 

Come  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all. 
And  ruujM;  your  bold  hearts  at  fair  Liberty's  call; 
No  tyrannous  acts  shall  suppress  yuur  just  cUim, 
Or  stain  with  dishonor  America's  name. 
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In  freedom  we  're  bom  and  in  freedom  we  11  live;  $ 

Our  purses  are  ready, 

Steady,  Friends,  steady. 
Not  as  Hai9es  but  9a  freemen  our  money  we'll  give. 

Our  worthy  forefathers — let 's  give  them  a  cheer — 

To  climates  unknown  did  courageously  steer;  10 

Thro'  oceans  to  deserts  for  freedom  they  came, 

And  dying  bequeath'd  us  their  freedom  and  fame. 

Their  generous  bosoms  all  dangers  despis'd, 

So  highly,  so  wisely,  their  birthrights,  they  priz'd: 

We  11  keep  ndiat  they  gave,  we  will  piously  keep,  15 

Nor  frustrate  their  toils  on  the  land  or  the  deep. 

The  Tree  their  own  hands  had  to  Liberty  rear'd 

They  lived  to  behold  growing  strong  and  rever'd; 

With*  transport  then  cried,  "Now  our  wishes  we  gain, 

For  our  children  shall  gather  the  fruits  of  our  pain."  20 

How  sweet  are  the  labors  that  freemen  endure. 
That  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  profit,  secure: 
No  more  such  sweet  labors  Americans  know. 
If  Britons  shall  reap  what  Americans  sow. 

Swarms  of  placemen  and  pensioners  soon  will  appear,  25 

Like  locusts  deforming  the  charms  of  the  year: 
Suns  vainly  will  rise,  showers  vainly  descend, 
If  we  are  to  drudge  for  what  others  shall  spend. 

Then  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all; 

By  uniting  we  stand,  by  dividing  we  fall:  30 

In  so  righteous  a  cause  let  us  hope  to  succeed, 

For  Heaven  approves  of  each  generous  deed. 

All  ages  shall  speak  with  amaze  and  applause 

Of  the  courage  we  '11  show  in  support  of  our  laws: 

To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  serve  we  disdain,  35 

For  shame  is  to  freemen  more  dreadful  than  pain. 

This  bumper  I  crown  for  our  sovereign's  health, 
And  this  for  Britannia's  glory  and  wealth* 
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That  wealth  and  that  glory  immortal  may  be, 
If  she  is  but  just,  and  we  are  but  Iree. 
In  freedom  we  're  bom,  ftc 
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A  NEW  SONG 

As  near  beauteous  Boston  lying, 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood. 
Without  jack  or  pendant  flying, 

Three  ill-fated  tea-ahipt  rode, 

Just  as  glorious  Sol  was  setting,  5 

On  the  wharf  a  numerous  crew, 
Sons  of  freedom,  fear  forgetting. 

Suddenly  appeared  in  view. 

Armed  with  hammers,  axe,  and  chitelt, 

Weapons  new  for  warlike  deed,  to 

Towards  the  herbage-freighted  vessels 

They  approached  with  dreadful  speed. 

0*er  their  heads  aloft  in  mid-sky 

Three  bright  angel  forms  were  seen: 
This  was  Hampden,  that  was  Sidney,  t5 

With  fair  Liberty  between. 

•*Soon,"  they  cried,  "your  foes  you  *11  banish. 
Soon  the  triumph  shall  be  won; 
Scarce  shall  setting  Phorbus  vanish 

Ere  the  deathless  deed  be  done."  jo 

Quick  as  thought  the  ships  were  boarded, 

Hatches  burst  and  chests  displayed; 
Axes,  hammers  help  afforded; 

What  a  glorious  crash  the>'  made! 

Squash  into  the  deep  descended  35 

Cursed  weed  of  China's  coast : 
Thus  at  once  our  fears  were  ended — 

British  rights  shall  ne'er  be  lost. 
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Captains,  once  more  hoist  your  streamen, 

Spread  your  sails  and  plough  the  wave:  30 

Tell  your  masters  they  were  dreamers. 

When  they  thought  to  cheat  the  brave. 
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VIRGINIA  BANISHING  TEA 

Begone,  pernicious,  baneful  tea. 

With  all  Pandora's  ills  possessed! 
Hyson,  no  more  beguiled  by  thee 

My  noble  sons  shall  be  oppressed. 

To  Britain  fly,  where  gold  enslaves,  5 

And  venal  men  their  birth-ri^^t  sell; 
Tell  North  and  his  bribed  dan  of  knaves 

Their  bloody  acts  were  made  in  hell. 

In  Henry's  reign  those  acts  began 

Which  sacred  rules  of  justice  broke;  xo 

North  now  piusues  the  hellish  plan. 

To  fix  on  us  his  slavish  yoke. 

But  we  oppose,  and  will  be  free; 

This  great  good  cause  we  will  defend; 
Nor  bribe,  nor  Gage,  nor  North's  decree  15 

Shall  make  us  "at  his  feet  to  bend." 

From  Anglia's  ancient  sons  we  came, 

Those  heroes  who  for  freedom  fought: 
In  freedom's  cause  we  11  march,  their  fame 

By  their  example  greatly  taught.  20 

Our  king  we  love,  but  North  we  hate 

Nor  will  to  him  submission  own; 
If  death  's  our  doom,  we  '11  brave  our  fate, 

But  pay  allegiance  to  the  throne. 

Then  rouse,  my  sons!  from  slavery  free  25 

Your  suffering  homes,  from  God's  high  wrath! 

Gird  on  your  steel:  give  liberty 
To  all  who  follow  in  our  path ! 

X774. 
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THE  YANKEES  RETURN  FROM  CAMP 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 

Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boyi 

As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 

Chorus.    Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up,  5 

Yankee  Doodle,  dandy. 
Mind  the  music  and  the  ttep. 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  we  see  a  thousand  men 

As  rich  as  'Squire  David;  xo 

And  what  they  wasted  every  day, 

I  wish  it  could  be  saved. 

The  'lasses  they  eat  every  day 

Would  keep  an  house  a  winter; 
They  have  as  much  that,  1 11  be  bound,  15 

They  cat  it  when  they  're  a  mind  to. 

And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gun. 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father's  cattle.  to 

And  every  time  they  shoot  it  off 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun. 

Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself  t$ 

As  Stah's  underpinning. 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again — 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold 

I  thought  he  would  have  cock'd  it;  50 

It  star'd  me  so  1  shrink 'd  it  off, 

And  hung  by  father's  fKxket. 

And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun; 

He  kind  of  clapt  his  hand  on  't. 
And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron  35 

Upon  the  little  end  on  't. 
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And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  shell 

As  big  as  mother's  bason; 
And  every  time  they  touched  it  oflF, 

They  scamperM  like  the  nation.  40 

I  see  a  little  barrel  too, 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather; 
They  knock'd  upon  't  with  little  clubs, 

And  called  the  folks  together. 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington,  45 

And  gentlefolks  about  him; 
They  say  he  's  grown  so  tamal  proud 

He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 

He  got  him  on  his  meeting  clothes, 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion;  50 

He  set  the  world  along  in  rows. 

In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 

The  flaming  ribbons  in  his  hat, 

They  look'd  so  taring  fine,  ah, 
I  wanted  pockily  to  get,  55 

To  give  to  my  Jemimah. 

I  see  another  snarl  of  men 

A  digging  graves,  they  told  me, 
So  tamal  long,  so  tamal  deep, 

They  'tended  they  should  hold  me.  60 

It  scar'd  me  so  I  hook'd  it  off, 

Nor  stop'd,  as  I  remember, 

Nor  tum'd  about,  'till  I  got  home, 

Lock'd  up  in  mother's  chamber. 
About  1775, 

NATHAN  HALE 

The  breezes  went  steadily  thro'  the  tall  pines, 
A  saying  "Oh  hu-ush!"  a  saying  "Oh  hu-ush!" 

As  stilly  stole  by  a  bold  legion  of  horse, 

For  Hale  in  the  bush,  for  Hale  in  the  bush. 

"Keep  still!"  said  the  thrush  as  she  nestled  her  young,  5 

In  a  nest  by  the  road,  in  a  nest  by  the  road; 
"For  the  tyrants  are  near,  and  with  them  appear 

What  bodes  us  no  good,  what  bodes  us  no  good." 
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The  brave  captain  heard  it  and  thou^t  of  his  home. 

In  a  cot  by  the  brook,  in  a  cot  by  the  brook,  to 

With  mother  and  sister  and  memories  dear, 
He  so  gaUy  forsook,  he  so  gaily  forsook. 

Cooling  shades  of  the  night  were  coming  apace. 

The  Uttoo  had  beat,  the  Uttoo  had  beat: 
The  noble  one  sprang  from  hb  dark  lurking-place  15 

To  make  his  retreat,  to  make  hb  retreat. 

He  warily  trod  on  the  dry  rustling  leaves. 

As  he  pass*d  thro'  the  wood,  as  he  pass'd  thro*  the  wood. 
And  silently  gain*d  hb  rude  launch  00  the  shore. 

As  she  play'd  with  the  flood,  as  she  play'd  with  the  flood,    jo 

The  guards  of  the  camp,  on  that  dark,  dreary  night. 
Had  a  murderous  will,  had  a  murderous  wiU: 

They  took  him  and  bore  him  afar  from  the  shore, 
To  a  hut  on  the  hill,  to  a  hut  00  the  hill. 

No  mother  was  there,  nor  a  friend  who  could  cheer,  35 

In  that  little  stone  cell,  in  that  little  stone  celL 

But  he  trusted  in  love  from  hb  father  above: 

In  hb  heart  all  was  well,  in  hb  heart  all  was  weQ. 

An  ominous  owl  with  his  solcnm  base  voice 

Sat  moaning  hard  by,  sat  moaning  hard  by:  jo 

"The  tyrant's  proud  minions  most  gladly  rejoice. 
For  he  must  soon  die,  for  he  must  soon  die." 

The  brave  fellow  told  them,  no  thing  he  restrain'd. 

The  cruel  gcn'ral,  the  cruel  gen'ral; 
Hb  errand  from  camp,  of  the  ends  to  be  gained;  55 

And  said  that  was  all,  and  said  that  was  all. 

They  took  him  and  bound  him  and  bore  him  away, 

Down  the  hill's  grassy  side,  down  the  hill's  grassy  side. 

T  was  there  the  base  hirelings,  in  royal  array, 

His  cause  did  deride,  his  cause  did  deride.  40 

Five  minutes  were  given,  short  momrnls.  no  more, 

For  him  to  repent,  for  him  to  repent: 
He  pray'd  for  hb  mother,  he  ask'd  not  another; 

To  Heaven  he  went,  to  Heaven  he  went. 
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The  faith  of  a  martyr  the  tragedy  shew'd,  45 

As  he  trod  the  last  stage,  as  he  trod  the  last  stage; 

And  Britons  will  shudder  at  gallant  Hale's  blood, 
As  his  words  do  presage,  as  his  words  do  presage: 

'Thou  pale  king  of  terrors,  thou  life's  gloomy  foe, 

Go  frighten  the  slave,  go  frighten  the  slave;  50 

Tell  tyrants  to  you  their  allegiance  they  owe: 
No  fears  for  the  brave,  no  fears  for  the  brave." 

1776? 
THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  KEGS 

(by  FRANCIS  HOPKINSON) 

Gallants,  attend,  and  hear  a  friend 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty: 
Strange  things  I  '11  tell,  which  late  befell 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

*T  was  early  day,  as  poets  say,  5 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

As  in  amaze  he  stood  to  gaze, 

The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sir,  10 

He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  more 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor,  too,  in  jerkin  blue. 

This  strange  appearance  viewing, 
First  danm'd  hb  eyes,  in  great  surprise,  15 

Then  said,  "Some  mischief  's  brewing: 

"These  kegs,  I  'm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 
Packed  up  like  pickled  herring; 
And  they  *re  come  down  t*  attack  the  town. 

In  this  new  way  of  ferrying."  20 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too, 

And  scared  almost  to  death,  sir, 
Wore  out  their  shoes  to  spread  the  news. 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 
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Now  up  and  down  throughout  the  town  as 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted; 
And  some  ran  here  and  others  there, 

Like  men  ahnost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cried,  which  some  denied, 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked;  50 

And  vS^\s  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise, 

Kan  through  the  streets  half  naked. 

Sir  William,  he,  snug  as  a  flea, 
Lay  all  this  time  a  snoring, 
Nor  dreamed  of  harm,  as  he  lay  warm,  55 

Now  in  a  fright  he  starts  upright, 

Awak*d  by  such  a  clatter; 
He  rubs  his  eyes  and  boldly  cries, 
"  For  God's  sake,  what 's  the  matter  V*  40 

At  his  bedside  he  then  espied 

Sir  Erskine  at  command,  sir: 
Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot. 

And  t'  other  in  his  hand,  sir. 

"Arise,  arise  I"  Sir  Erskine  cries;  45 

"The  rebels,  more  's  the  pity, 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat 
And  rang'd  before  the  city. 

"The  motley  trcw,  in  vessels  new. 

With  Satan  for  their  Ruide,  sir,  50 

Packctl  up  in  bags,  or  wtMxlcn  kii;-. 
Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir 

"Therefore  prcjxire  for  l>lt>«xly  war: 
These  kegs  must  all  Ik:  routctl. 
Or  surely  wc  dcspis'd  >hall  l>e,  55 

And  British  luuraRc  <l«>ul)lc<l." 

The  royal  l)and  now  rtatly  slan«l. 

All  ranged  in  dread  array.  «>ir. 
With  stomachs  stout,  to  my  it  out. 

.\nd  make  a  bloody  day.  sir.  60 
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The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 

The  small  arms  make  a  rattle; 
Since  wars  began,  I  'm  sure  no  man 

Ere  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales,  65 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded. 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods, 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro. 

Attacked  from  every  quarter:  70 

"Why  sure,"  thought  they,  "the  devil  *s  to  pay 
'Mongst  folks  above  the  water." 

The  kegs,  't  is  said,  though  strongly  made 

Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir. 
Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes,  75 

The  conquering  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  till  night  these  men  of  might 

Display'd  amazing  courage, 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down 

Retir'd  to  sup  their  porridge.  80 

An  hundred  men,  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more,  upon  my  word,  sir. 
It  is  most  true  would  be  too  few 

Their  valor  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day  85 

Against  those  wicked  kegs,  sir, 
That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home, 

They  '11  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir. 


THE  BRITISH  LIGHT-INFANTRY 

Hark!  hark!  the  bugle's  lofty  sound, 
Which  makes  the  woods  and  rocks  around 

Repeat  the  martial  strain. 
Proclaims  the  light-arm' d  British  troops 
Advance.    Behold  rebellion  droops. 

She  hears  the  sound  with  pain. 
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She  sees  their  glitt'ring  anns  with  fear, 
Their  nodding  plumes  approaching  near; 

Her  gorgon  head  she  hides. 
She  flees  in  vain  to  shun  such  foes,  lo 

For  Wayne  or  hapless  Bayhr  knows 

How  swift  their  vengeance  glides. 

The  nimble  messenger  of  Jove 
On  earth  alights  not  from  above 

With  step  so  light  as  thein ;  15 

Hence  they  havt  featker*d  caps,  and  wings. 
And  weapons  which  have  keener  stings 

Than  that  gay  Hermes  bears. 

A  myrtle  garlaiul,  with  the  vine, 

Venus  and  Bacchus  shaU  entwine,  so 

About  their  brows  to  place; 
As  t>pes  of  love  and  joy,  beneath 
The  well-eam*d,  budding  laurel-wreath 

Wliich  shades  each  hero's  face. 


177«. 


THE  OLD  YEAR  AND  THE  NEW 


What  though  last  year  be  past  and  gone, 

Why  should  we  grieve  or  mourn  about  it  ? 
As  good  a  year  is  now  begun, 

And  better  too,  let  no  one  doubt  it. 

T  is  New- Year's  mom;  why  should  we  part  ?  5 

Why  not  enjoy  what  Heaven  has  sent  us  ? 
I^t  wine  expand  the  social  heart. 

Let  friends  and  mirth  and  wine  content  us. 

War*s  rude  alarms  disturbed  last  year; 

Our  countr>'  bled  and  wept  around  us:  10 

But  thi*^  each  honest  heart  shall  iheer, 

And  |)cacc  and  plenty  shall  surround  us. 

Ijist  >Tar  King  Congo,  through  the  land. 

DisplayM  hi^  thirteen  strijies  to  fright  us; 
But  George's  |M)wcr,  in  Clinton  s  hand,  15 

In  this  Xcw>Vear  shall  surely  right  us. 
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Last  year  saw  many  honest  men 

Tom  from  each  dear  and  sweet  connection; 

But  this  shall  see  them  home  again, 

And  happy  in  their  King's  protection.  20 

Last  year  vain  Frenchmen  brav'd  our  coasts, 
And  baffled  Howe,  and  scap'd  from  Byron; 

But  this  shall  bring  their  vanquished  hosts 
To  crouch  beneath  the  British  Lion. 

Last  year  rebellion  proudly  stood,  25 

Elate  in  her  meridian  glory; 
But  this  shall  quench  her  pride  in  blood: 

George  will  avenge  each  martyr'd  Tory. 

Then  bring  us  wine,  full  bimipers  bring; 

Hail  this  New- Year  in  joyful  chorus:  30 

God  bless  great  George,  our  gracious  King, 

And  crush  rebellion  down  before  us! 

1779. 

FROM 

THE  AMERICAN  TIMES 

(by  JONATHAN  ODELL?) 

Hear  thy  indictment,  Washington,  at  large; 

Attend  and  listen  to  the  solemn  charge: 

Thou  hast  supported  an  atrocious  cause 

Against  thy  King,  thy  Country,  and  the  laws; 

Committed  perjury,  encourag'd  lies,  5 

Forced  conscience,  broken  the  most  sacred  ties; 

Myriads  of  wives  and  fathers  at  thy  hand 

Their  slaughter'd  husbands,  slaughter'd  sons  demand; 

That  pastures  hear  no  more  the  lowing  kine, 

That  towns  are  desolate,  all,  all  is  thine;  10 

The  frequent  sacrilege  that  pain'd  my  sight. 

The  blasphemies  my  pen  abhors  to  write. 

Innumerable  crimes  on  thee  must  fall. 

For  thou  maintainest,  thou  defendest  all. 

Wilt  thou  pretend  that  Britain  is  in  fault?  15 

In  Reason's  court  a  falsehood  goes  for  nought. 
Will  it  avail,  with  subterfuge  refin'd. 
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To  say  such  deeds  are  forei^  to  thy  mind  ? 

Wilt  thou  assert  that,  generous  and  humane. 

Thy  nature  suffers  at  another's  pain  ?  so 

He  who  a  band  of  ruffians  keeps  to  kill. 

Is  he  not  guilty  of  the  blood  they  spiD  ? 

Who  guards  M'Kean  and  Joaeph  Reed  the  vOe, 

Help*d  he  not  murder  Roberts  and  Carlisle? 

So,  who  protects  committees  in  the  chair,  15 

In  all  their  shocking  cruelties  must  share. 

Wliat  could,  when  half-way  up  the  hill  to  fame. 
Induce  thee  to  go  back  and  link  with  shame  ? 
Was  it  ambition,  vanity,  or  spite. 

That  prompted  thee  with  Congress  to  unite  ?  50 

Or  did  all  three  within  thy  bosom  roO, 
"Thou  heart  of  hero  with  a  traitor's  soul"? 
Go,  wretched  author  of  thy  country's  grief. 
Patron  of  villainy,  of  villains  chief; 

Seek  with  thy  cursed  crew  the  central  gloom,  ^ 

Ere  Truth's  avenging  sword  begin  thy  doom. 
Or  sudden  vengeance  of  celestial  dart 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  smart! 

178a 


HUGH  H.  BRACKENRroCE 

rBOM 

THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKERS-HILL 

ACT   v.      SCENE   I 

BunkerS'HUL     Warren  with  ike  Amiritan  Army, 

Warren,    To  arms,  brave  countr>'men!  for  see,  the  foe 
Comes  forth  to  battle,  and  would  seem  to  try 
Once  more  their  fortune  in  decisive  war. 
Three  thousand  'gainst  sc\*en  hundred  rang'd  this  day 
Shall  give  the  world  an  ample  spe\  imen  5 

What  strength  and  noble  confidence  the  sound 
Of  Liberty  inspire*;  that  IJberiy 
Whiih  not  the  thunder  of  Bellona's  voice. 
With  fleets  and  armies  from  the  Bbitish  Shore. 
Shall  wrest  from  us.    Our  noble  ancestors  to 
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Out-brav'd  the  tempests  of  the  hoary  deep, 

And  on  these  hills  uncultivate  and  wild 

Sought  an  asylum  from  despotic  sway; 

A  short  asylimi,  for  that  envious  power 

With  persecution  dire  still  follows  us.  15 

At  first  they  deem'd  our  charters  forfeited; 

Next  our  just  rights  in  government  abridged; 

Then  thrust  in  viceroys  and  bashaws  to  rule 

With  lawless  sovereignty;  now  added  force 

Of  standing  armies  to  secure  their  sway.  20 

Much  have  we  suffer^  from  the  licensed  rage 

Of  brutal  soldiery  in  each  fair  town. 

Remember  March,  brave  countrymen,  that  day 

When  Boston's  streets  ran  blood  I  think  on  that  day, 

And  let  the  memory  to  revenge  stir  up  25 

The  temper  of  your  soub!  There  might  we  still 

On  terms  precarious  and  disdainful  liv'd. 

With  daughters  ravished  and  butcher'd  sons, 

But  heaven  forbade  the  thought.    These  are  the  men 

Who  in  firm  phalanx  threaten  us  with  war,  30 

And  aim  this  day  to  fix  forever  down 

The  galling  chains  which  tyranny  has  forg'd  for  us. 

These  coimt  our  lands  and  settlements  their  own. 

And  in  their  intercepted  letters  speak 

Of  farms  and  tenements  secur'd  for  friends;  35 

Which  if  they  gain,  brave  soldiers,  let  with  blood 

The  purchase  be  seal'd  down !    Let  every  arm 

This  day  be  active  in  fair  freedom's  cause, 

And  shower  down  from  the  hill,  like  Heav'n  in  wrath, 

Full  store  of  lightening  and  fierce  iron  hail  40 

To  blast  the  adversary.     Let  this  ground, 

Like  burning  JEina,  or  Vesuvius  top, 

Be  wrapt  in  flame.    The  word  is  Liberty; 

And  Heaven  smile  on  us  in  so  just  a  cause! 

SCENE   II 

Bunkers-Hill.    Gardiner,  Leading  up  his  Men  to  the  Engagement. 

Fear  not,  brave  soldiers,  tho'  their  infantry 
In  deep  array  so  far  out-numbers  us: 
The  justness  of  our  cause  will  brace  each  arm 
And  steel  the  soul  with  fortitude,  while  they, 
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Whose  guilt  hangs  trembling  on  their  conscicncet,  S 

Must  fail  in  battle  and  receive  that  death 

Which  in  high  vengeance  we  prepare  for  them. 

Let,  then,  each  spirit,  to  the  height  wound  up, 

Shew  noble  vigour  and  full  force  this  day, 

For  on  the  merit  of  our  swords  is  plac'd  lo 

The  virgin  honour  and  true  character 

Of  this  whole  Continent,  and  one  short  hour 

May  give  complexion  to  the  whole  event. 

Fixing  the  judgment  whether  as  base  slaves 

We  serve  these  masters,  or  more  nobly  live  15 

Free  as  the  breeze  that  on  the  hill-top  plays. 

With  these  sweet  fields  and  tenements  our  own. 

Oh  fellow  soldiers,  let  this  battle  speak 

Dire  disappointment  to  the  insulting  foe, 

Who  claim  our  fair  possessions  and  set  down  so 

These  cultur'd  farms  and  bowry  hills  and  ptains 

As  the  rich  prize  of  certain  victory. 

Shall  we,  the  sons  of  Massachusetts-bay, 

New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut,  shall  we 

Fall  back,  dishonoured,  from  our  native  plains,  S5 

Mix  with  the  savages  and  roam  for  food 

On  western  mountains  or  the  desart  shores 

Of  Canada's  cold  lakes  ?  or.  state  more  vile. 

Sit  down  in  humble  vassalage,  content 

To  till  the  ground  for  these  proud  conquerors  ?  50 

No,  fellow  soldiers,  let  us  rise  this.day 

£manci|>ate  from  such  ignoble  choice. 

And  should  the  battle  ravish  our  sweet  lives. 

Late  time  shall  give  an  ample  monument 

And  bid  her  worthies  emulate  our  fame.  35 

scene  III 

Boston.     The  British  Army  bting  Repuls'd,  Skeruin  is  dispckk*d  lo  Ctmer^ 
Gage  for  Assistance.    Skertdn,  Ganf,  Burioyne,  and  Cliniom. 

Skainn.    Our  men,  advancing,  have  received  dire  loss 
In  this  encounter,  and  the  case  demands. 
In  the  swift  crisis  of  extremity. 
A  thousand  men  to  reinforce  the  war. 

Cage.    Do  as  >*ou  please.  Bi'K(;oyne,  in  this  affair.  5 

I  'U  hide  myself  in  some  deep  vault  beneath.  [ExU, 
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Burgoyne,    T  is  yours,  brave  Clinton,  to  command  these 
men. 
Embark  them  speedfly.    I  see  our  troops 
Stand  on  the  margin  of  the  ebbing  flood 
(The  flood  affrighted  at  the  scene  it  views),  lo 

And  fear  once  more  to  climb  the  desp'rate  hill 
Whence  the  bold  rebel  showr's  destruction  down.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV 

anen,  mortally  wounded ,  falling  on  kis  right  knee^  covering  his  breast  with 
his  right  hand,  and  supporting  himself  with  his  firelock  in  his  left. 

A  deadly  ball  hath  limited  my  life, 

And  now  to  God  I  offer  up  my  soul. 

But,  oh  my  Countrymen,  let  not  the  cause, 

The  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  with  me 

Faint  or  expire  I  By  the  last  parting  breath  5 

And  blood  of  this  your  fellow  soldier  slain. 

Be  now  adjurM  never  to  yield  the  right, 

The  grand  deposite  of  all-giving  heaven 

To  man's  free  nature,  that  he  rule  himself. 

With  these  rude  Britons  wage  life-scorning  war,  10 

*Till  they  admit  it  and  like  hell  fall  off, 

With  ebbing  billows,  from  this  troubl'd  coast. 

Where  but  for  them  firm  Concord  and  true  love 

Should  individual  hold  their  court  and  reign. 

Th'  infernal  engin'ry  of  state  resist  15 

To  death,  that  imbom  times  may  be  secure. 

And,  while  men  flourish  in  the  peace  you  win, 

Write  each  fair  name  with  worthies  of  the  earth. 

Weep  not  your  Gen'ral  who  is  snatch'd  this  day 

From  the  embraces  of  a  family,  20 

Five  virgin  daughters  young  and  unendow'd, 

Now  with  the  foe  left  lone  and  fatherless. 

Weep  not  for  him  who  first  espoused  the  cause, 

And,  risking  life,  have  met  the  enemy 

In  fatal  opposition,  but  re  Joyce;  25 

For  now  I  go  to  mingle  with  the  dead, 

Great  Brutus,  Hampden,  Sidney,  and  the  rest. 

Of  old  or  modem  memory,  who  liv'd 

A  mound  to  tyrants  and  strong  hedge  to  kings, 

Boimding  the  inundation  of  their  rage  30 
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Against  the  happiness  and  peace  of  man. 

I  see  these  heroes  where  they  walk  serene 

By  chrystal  currents  on  the  vale  of  Heaven, 

High  in  full  converse  of  immortal  acts 

Atchiev*d  for  truth  and  innocence  on  earth.  35 

Mean  time  the  harmony  and  thrilling  sound 

Of  mellow  lutes,  sweet  viols,  and  guittars 

Dwell  on  the  soul  and  ravish  ev'ry  nerve. 

Anon  the  murmur  of  the  tight-bnu:'d  drum, 

With  finely  varied  fifes  to  martial  airs,  40 

Wind  up  the  spirit  to  the  mi^ty  proof 

Of  siege  and  battle  and  attempt  in  arms. 

Illustrious  group  I  They  beckon  me  along 

To  ray  my  vissage  with  immortal  light 

And  bind  the  anuirinth  around  my  brow.  45 

I  come,  I  come,  ye  first-bom  of  true  fame! 

Fight  on,  my  countrymen!    be  fs£X,  be  rml 

SCXNE  V 

Charltstown.  The  Reinjofument  landed,  and  Orders  given  to  bmm  CkoHes- 
Umm,  thai  they  may  march  up  more  securely  under  the  smoke.  Cemeroi 
Howe  Rallies  his  Repulsed  and  Broken  Troops. 

Howe.    Curse  on  the  fortune  of  Buta.hnu's  arms, 
That  plays  the  jilt  with  us!  Shall  these  few  men 
Beat  back  the  flower  and  best  half  of  our  troops, 
While  on  our  side  so  many  ships  of  war 

And  floating  batt'ries  from  the  Mystic  tide  5 

Shake  all  the  hill  and  sweep  its  ridgy  top  ? 
Oh  Gods,  no  time  can  blot  its  memory  out! 
We  've  men  enough  upon  the  field  to  day 
To  bury  this  small  handful  with  the  dust 
Our  march  excites.     Back  to  the  charge!  CUmc  ranks,  10 

And  drive  these  wizzards  from  th'  enchanted  ground! 
The  reinforcement  which  bold  Cu.ntos  heads 
Gives  such  superiority  of  strength 
That,  let  each  man  of  us  but  cast  a  stone, 
We  cover  this  small  hill  with  these  few  f<jes  15 

And  over  head  erect  a  pyramid. 
The  smoke,  you  see,  enwraps  us  in  its  shade. 
On,  then,  my  countr>Tnen,  and  try  once  more 
To  change  the  fortune  of  the  inglorious  day! 
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VI 

BmnkerS'HiU.    Gardiner,  ia  tiie  American  Army, 

You  see,  brave  floldien,  how  an  evil  cause, 

A  cauae  of  alaveiy  and  dvil  death. 

Unmans  the  spmt  and  strikes  down  the  souL 

The  gallant  Englishman,  whose  &me  in  anns 

Thiou^  every  dime  shakes  terribly  the  gk>be,  S 

Is  found  this  day  shorn  off  his  wanted  strength, 

Repuls'd  and  driven  finom  the  flaming  hilL 

Warren  is  fallen  on  fair  honour's  bed, 

PSerc'd  in  the  breast,  with  ev'ry  wound  bdore. 

T  is  ours  now  tenfdd  to  avenge  his  death  10 

And  offer  up  a  reg'ment  of  the  foe, 

Adiilles-like,  upon  the  Heroe's  tomb. 

See,  reinforc'd  they  face  us  yet  again 

And  onward  move  in  Phalanx  to  the  war. 

Oh  noble  ^irits,  let  this  bold  attack  15 

Be  bloody  to  their  host!  God  is  our  Aid: 

Give,  then,  full  scope  to  just  revenge  this  day  I 

SCENE  vn 

»  BaySkore.    The  British  Army  once  more  repuls^df  Howe  again  rallies 

his  flying  Troops, 

Hovfe,    But  that  so  many  mouths  can  witness  it, 
I  would  deny  myself  an  Englishman, 
And  swear  this  day  that  with  such  cowardice 
No  kindred  or  alliance  has  my  birth. 

Oh.  base  d^;en'rate  souls,  whose  ancestors  5 

At  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  at  Agincourt 
With  tenfold  numbers  combated,  and  piuck'd 
The  budding  laureb  from  the  brows  of  France  1 
Back  to  the  charge  once  morel  and  rather  die, 
Bum'd  up  and  withered  on  this  bloody  hill,  10 

Than  live  the  blemish  of  your  Country's  fame. 
With  everlasting  infamy  oppressed  I 
Their  ammunition,  as  you  hear,  is  spent, 
So  that  unless  their  looks  and  visages, 

Like  fierce-ey'd  Basilisks,  can  strike  you  dead,  15 

Return  and  rescue  yet,  sweet  Countrymen, 
Some  share  of  honour  on  this  hapless  dayl 
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Let  some  bnve  officers  stand  on  the  rear, 

And  with  the  small  sword  and  sharp  bayonet 

Drive  on  each  coward  that  attempts  to  lag,  so 

That  thus  sure  death  may  find  the  villain  out 

With  more  dread  certainty  than  him  who  moves 

Full  in  the  van  to  meet  the  wrathful  foe. 

8CENB  vm 

BunkerS'HUl.    Gardiner  desperately  wounded  attd  borm  from  ti$  JM  ky 

two  Soldiers, 

Gardiner.    A  musket-t>all,  death-wing'd,  hath  pieic'd  my 
groin 
And  widely  op'd  the  swift  curr'nt  of  my  veins. 
Bear  me,  then,  Soldiers,  to  that  hoUow  space 
A  little  hence,  just  in  the  hill's  decline. 

A  surgeon  there  may  stop  the  gushing  wound  5 

And  gain  a  short  respite  to  life,  that  yet 
I  may  return  and  fight  one  half  hour  more. 
Then  shall  I  die  in  peace,  and  to  my  Goo 
Surrender  up  the  spirit  which  he  gave. 

SCENE  DC 

Putnam,  to  the  American  Army, 

Swift-rising  fame  on  early  wing  mounts  up 
To  the  convexity  of  bending  Heaven, 
And  writes  each  name  who  fought  with  us  this  day 
In  fairest  character  amidst  the  stars. 

The  world  shall  read  it  and  still  talk  of  us  $ 

Who,  far  out-number'd,  twice  drove  back  the  foe. 
With  carnage  horrid,  murm'ring  to  their  ships. 
The  Ghost  of  Wabrein  says  "Enough!"  I  see 
One  thousand  veterans  mingled  with  the  dust. 
Now  for  our  sacred  honour,  and  the  wound  to 

Which  Gard'ncr  feeb,  once  more  we  charge!  once  more, 
I>ear  friends!  And  fence  the  obsctu^'d  hill 
With  hecatombs  of  slain!    Let  every  piece 
Flash  like  the  fierce-consuming  fire  of  Heaven, 
.\nd  make  the  smoke  in  which  they  wrap  themselves  15 

'  A  darkness  visible."    Now  once  again 
Receive  the  battle,  as  a  shore  of  rock 
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The  ocean  wavel    And  if  at  last  we  jrield, 

Leave  many  a  death  amidst  their  hollow  ranks 

To  damp  the  measure  of  their  dear-bought  joy.  20 

SCENE  X  AND  LAST 

nkers-HUl.    The  American  Army,  overpowered  by  numberSf  are  obliged 
to  reireal.     Enter  Hawe^  Pigot^  and  Clinton  with  the  British  Army, 
Richardson^  a  young  Officer,  on  the  Parapet, 

The  jday  is  oursl  huzza,  the  day  is  ours! 
This  last  attack  has  forc'd  them  to  retreat. 

Clinton,    T  is  true,  full  victory  declares  for  us, 
But  we  have  dearly,  dearly,  purchased  it. 
Full  fifteen  himdred  of  our  men  lie  dead,  5 

Who,  with  their  oflBcers,  do  swell  the  list 
Of  this  day's  carnage.    On  the  well-fought  hill 
Whole  ranks,  cut  down,  lie  struggling  with  their  wounds 
Or  close  their  bright  eyes  in  the  shades  of  night. 
No  wonder:  such  incessant  musketry  10 

And  fire  of  Cannon  from  the  hill- top  f)our'd 
Seem'd  not  the  agency  of  mortal  men 
But  heaven  itself,  with  snares  and  vengeance  arm'd 
T'  oppose  our  gaining  it.     E'en  when  was  spent 
Their  ammunition,  and  fierce  Warren  slain,  15 

Huge  stones  were  hurled  from  the  rocky  brow, 
And  war  renew'd  by  these  inveterate, 
Till,  Gard'ner  wounded,  the  left  wing  gave  way. 
And  with  their  shatter'd  infantry  the  whole, 
Drawn  o£F  by  Putnam,  to  the  causeway  fled,  20 

WTien  from  the  ships  and  batt'ries  on  the  wave 
They  met  deep  loss  and  strew'd  the  narrow  bridge 
With  lifeless  carcases.     O  such  a  day, 
Since  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  sunk  in  flames. 
Hath  not  been  heard  of  by  the  ear  of  man,  25 

Nor  hath  an  eye  beheld  its  parallel! 

Lord  Pigot.    The  day  is  ours,  but  with  .heart-piercing  loss 
Of  soldiers  slain  and  gallant  officers. 
Old  Abercrombic  on  the  field  lies  dead, 

Pitcaim  and  Sherwin  in  sore  battle  slain;  30 

The  gallant  reg'ment  of  Welsh  fusilcers 
To  seventeen  privates  is  this  day  reduc'd; 
The  grenadiers  stand  thinly  on  the  hill. 
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Like  the  tall  fir-trees  oo  the  blasted  heathy 

Scorch'd  by  the  autumnal  burnings  which  have  roih'd  j$ 

With  wasting  fire  fierce  through  its  leafy  groves. 

Should  ev'ry  hill,  by  the  rebellious  foe 

So  well  defended,  cost  thus  dear  to  us, 

Not  the  united  forces  of  the  world 

Could  master  them  and  the  proud  rage  subdue  40 

Of  these  Americans. 

Howe.    E'en  in  an  enemy  I  honour  worth 
And  valour  eminent.    The  vanquished  foe 
In  feats  of  prowess  shew  their  ancestry 

And  speak  their  birth  legitimate,  4S 

The  sons  of  Britons,  with  the  genuine  flame 
Of  British  heat  and  valour  in  their  veins. 
Wliat  pity  't  is  such  excellence  of  mind 
Should  spend  itself  in  the  fantastic  cause 

Of  wild-fire  liberty.    Warren  is  dead,  50 

And  lies  unburied  on  the  smoky  hill; 
But  with  rich  honours  he  shall  be  inhum'd, 
To  teach  our  soldiery  how  much  we  love 
E*en  in  a  foe  true  worth  and  noble  fortitude. 
Come,  then,  brave  soldiers,  and  take  up  the  dead,  S5 

Majors  and  CoPncls  which  are  this  day  slain. 
And  noble  Captain:}  of  sweet  live  bereft. 
Fair  flowers  shall  gruw  upon  their  grassy  tombs, 
And  fame  in  tears  !»hall  tell  their  tragedy 

To  many  a  widow  and  soft  weeping  maid  60 

Ch-  |>arrnt  woe-ful  for  an  only  son, 
Through  mourning  Britain  and  Hibebnia's  Isle. 

EnUr  Burgoyne  from  BosUm. 
Oft  have  I  n'ad  in  the  historic  |>agc 
Ami  witncvsitl  myself  high  skcncs  in  war, 

Hut  this  rude  day,  un|>arallfrd  in  time,  65 

Has  no  fompelitor.     The  gazing  e>x 
Of  man^'  a  soUiicr  from  the  thimney-tops 
.And  s|>ircs  of  Boston  witnessed  when  Howe. 
With  his  full  thous^mds  moving  ui>  the  hill, 
Reieiv'tl  the  onset  <)f  the  im|K*tuoU'»  foe;  70 

The  hill  itdelf,  like  I<La*>  burning  mount 
When  Jove  came  d<»wn  in  tern»rs  t«»  di>nuy 
The  Grecian  host,  enshruwded  in  thick  flames. 
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And  round  its  maxgin,  to  the  ebbing  wave, 

A  town  on  fire  and  rushing  from  its  base  75 

With  ruin  hideous  and  combustion  down. 

Mean  time  deep  thunder  from  the  hollow  sides 

Of  the  artillery  on  the  hill  top  hear'd, 

With  roar  of  thunder  and  loud  mortars  play'd 

From  the  tall  ships  and  batt'ries  on  the  wave,  80 

Bade  yon  blue  ocean  and  wide  heaven  resoimd. 

A  scene  like  which,  perhaps,  no  time  shall  know 

11U  heav'n  with  final  ruin  fires  the  ball. 

Bums  up  the  cities  and  the  works  of  men. 

And  wraps  the  mountains  in  one  gen'ral  blaze.        [Exeunt,    85 
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JOHN  TRUMBULL 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DULNESS 

FEOlf 
PAST  I,  OR  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  BRAINLESS 

"Our  Tom  has  grown  a  sturdy  boy:    Y 
His  progress  fills  my  heart  with  joy; 
A  steady  soul  that  yields  to  rule, 
And  quite  ingenious,  too,  at  school. 
Our  master  says  (I  'm  sure  he  's  right)  5 

There  's  not  a  lad  in  town  so  bright: 
He  Ml  cypher  bravely,  write  and  read, 
And  say  his  catechism  and  creed, 
And  scorns  to  hesitate  or  falter 

In  Primer,  Spelling-book,  or  Psalter.  10 

Hard  work,  indeed,  he  does  not  love  it — 
His  genius  is  too  much  above  it. 
Give  him  a  good  substantial  teacher, 
I  'U  lay  he  'd  make  a  special  preacher. 
I  Ve  loved  good  learning  all  my  life:  15 

We  '11  send  the  lad  to  college,  wife." 

Thus,  sway'd  by  fond  and  sightless  passion, 
His  parents  held  a  consultation; 
If  on  their  couch  or  round  their  fire, 
I  need  not  tell  nor  you  enquire.  20 

The  point  *s  agreed;  the  boy  well  pleased. 
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From  oounUy  cares  aod  Ubor  eased: 

No  more  to  rise  by  break  of  day 

To  drive  bome  cows  or  deal  out  hay; 

To  work  no  more  in  snow  or  hail,  2$ 

And  bk>w  his  fingers  o*er  the  flail, 

Or  mid  the  toils  of  harvest  sweat 

Beneath  the  summer's  sultry  heat; 

Serene  he  bids  the  farm  good-bye. 

And  quits  the  pk>ugh  without  a  sigh.  jo 

Propitious  to  their  constant  friend. 

The  pow'rs  of  idleness  attend. 

So  to  the  priest  in  form  he  goct. 
Prepared  to  study  and  to  dose. 

The  parson  in  his  youth  before  55 

liad  run  the  same  dull  progress  o'er, 
His  sole  concern  to  see  with  care 
His  church  and  farm  in  good  repair. 
His  skill  in  tongues  that  once  he  knew 
Had  bid  him  long  a  last  adieu;  40 

Away  his  Latin  rules  had  fled« 
And  Greek  had  vanish 'd  from  his  head.  .... 

Two  years  thus  spent  in  gathering  knowledge. 
The  lad  sets  forth  t'  unlade  at  college, 
While  down  his  sire  and  priest  attend  him,  45 

To  introduce  and  recommend  him; 
Or,  if  dctain'd,  a  letter  's  sent 
Of  much  apocryphal  content, 
To  set  him  forth,  how  dull  soever, 

As  very  learn 'd  and  very  clever:  50 

A  genius  of  the  first  emission, 
With  burning  love  for  erudition, 
So  studious  he  '11  out  watch  the  moon 
And  think  the  planets  set  too  soon; 

He  had  but  Uttle  time  to  fit  in;  55 

Kxamination,  too,  must  frighten; 
Depend  upon  't  he  must  do  well, 
He  knows  much  more  than  he  can  tell; 
Admit  him,  and  in  little  space 

He  '11  beat  his  rivals  in  the  race;  60 

His  father's  incomes  arc  but  small — 
He  comes  now,  if  he  come  at  alL 
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So  said,  so  done,  at  college  now 
He  enters  well,  no  matter  how. 

New  scenes  awhile  his  fancy  please,  65 

But  all  must  yield  to  love  of  ease 

Four  years  at  college  dozed  away 
In  sleep  and  slothf ulness  and  play. 
Too  dull  for  vice,  with  clearest  conscience. 
Charged  with  no  fault  but  that  of  nonsense, —  70 

And  nonsense  long,  with  serious  air. 
Has  wander'd  unmolested  there, — 
He  passes  trial,  fair  and  free, 
And  takes  in  form  his  first  degree 

Now  to  some  priest  that 's  famed  for  teaching  75 

He  goes  to  learn  the  art  of  preaching, 
And  settles  down  with  earnest  zeal 
Sermons  to  study  and  to  steaL 
Six  months  from  all  the  world  retires 
To  kindle  up  his  cover'd  fires;  80 

Learns,  with  nice  art,  to  make  with  ease 
The  scriptures  speak  whatever  he  please; 
With  judgment,  unperceivcd  to  quote 
What  Pool  explained  or  Henry  wrote; 
To  give  the  gospel  new  editions,  85 

Split  doctrines  into  propositions, 
Draw  motives,  uses,  inferences. 
And  torture  words  in  thousand  senses; 
Learn  the  grave  style  and  goodly  phrase. 
Safe  handed  down  from  Cromwell's  days,  90 

And  shun,  with  anxious  care,  the  while, 
The  infection  of  a  modem  style; 
Or  on  the  wings  of  folly  fly 
Aloft  in  metaphysic  sky, 

The  system  of  the  world  explain  95 

Till  night  and  chaos  come  again; 
Deride  what  old  divines  can  say. 
Point  out  to  heaven  a  nearer  way. 
Explode  all  known  established  rules, 

Afiirm  our  fathers  all  were  fools.  •  100 

(The  present  age  is  growing  wise. 
But  wisdom  in  her  cradle  lies; 
Late,  like  Minerva,  bom  and  bred. 
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N(ft  from  a  Jovc*s  but  scribbler's  head, 

Wliile  thousand  youths  their  bomige  lend  her,  105 

And  nursing  fathers  rock  and  tend  her.) 

Round  him  much  manuscript  is  sprctd: 
Extracts  from  living  works  and  dead, 
Themes,  sermons,  plans  of  controversy 
That  hack  and  mangle  without  mercy,  i  to 

And  whence,  to  gbul  the  reader's  eyes, 
The  future  dialogue  shall  rise. 
At  length,  matured  the  grand  design. 
He  stalks  abroad  a  grave  divine. 

Mean  while,  from  every  distant  teat,  1 1$ 

At  stated  time  the  clergy  meet: 
Our  hero  comes,  his  sermon  reads, 
Explains  the  doctrine  of  his  creeds, 
A  licence  gains  to  preach  and  pray. 

And  makes  his  bow  and  goes  his  way.  tx> 

What  though  his  wits  could  ne'er  dispense 
One  page  of  grammar  or  of  sense; 
Uliat  though  his  learning  be  so  slight 
He  scarcely  knows  to  spell  or  write; 

What  though  his  skull  be  cudgel-proof —  125 

He  's  orthodox,  and  that 's  enough 

Now  in  the  desk,  with  solemn  air, 
Our  hero  makes  his  audience  stare; 
Asserts  with  all  dogmatic  boldness. 

Where  impudence  is  yoked  to  dulness;  130 

Reads  oVr  his  notes  with  halting  pace, 
Mask'd  in  the  stiffness  of  his  face. 
With  gestures  such  as  might  become 
Those  statues  once  thai  s{x>kc  at  Rome. 
Or  Livy's  ox  that  to  the  state  135 

Dctiarcd  the  oracles  of  fate; 
In  awkward  tones,  nor  said  nor  sung, 
Slow  rumbling  oVr  the  falt'ring  tongue, 
Twi»  hours  his  drawling  spceth  holds  on. 
And  names  it  preaching  when  he  's  done.  140 

With  roving  tired,  he  Qxcs  d<>wn 
For  life  in  some  unsettled  town: 
People  and  priest  full  well  agree. 
For  why — they  know  no  more  than  he. 
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Vast  tncts  ol  unknown  land  he  gaina»  145 

Better  than  those  the  moon  contains; 

There  deals  in  preaching  and  in  pniyer, 

And  starves  on  siity  pounds  a  year, 

And  culls  his  texts  and  tills  his  farm, 

Does  little  good  and  little  harm;  150 

On  Sunday,  in  his  best  array, 

Deals  forth  the  dulaess  of  the  day. 

And  while  above  he  spends  his  breath 

The  yawning  audience  nod  beneath. 
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PAXI  m,  OB  IHE  ADVSNTDXXS  Of  lOSS  HAUtlET  8DIPER 

First  from  the  dust  our  sex  began, 

But  woman  was  refined  from  man; 

Received  again,  with  softer  air, 

The  great  Creator's  forming  care. 

And  shall  it  no  attention  claim  5 

Their  beauteous  infant  souls  to  frame  ? 

Shall  half  your  precepts  tend  the  while 

Fair  nature's  lovely  work  to  spoil, 

The  native  innocence  deface, 

The  gbwing  blush,  the  modest  grace;  10 

On  follies  fix  their  yoimg  desire, 

To  trifles  bid  their  souls  aspire. 

Fin  their  gay  heads  with  whims  of  fashion 

And  slight  all  other  cultivation; 

Let  every  useless,  barren  weed  15 

Of  foolish  fancy  run  to  seed, 

And  make  their  minds  the  receptacle 

Of  every  thing  that 's  false  and  fickle; 

Where  gay  caprice,  with  wanton  air, 

And  vanity  keep  constant  fair,  20 

Where  ribbons,  laces,  patches,  pufifs, 

Caps,  jewels,  ruffles,  tippets,  muffs. 

With  gaudy  whims  of  vain  parade. 

Croud  each  apartment  of  the  head; 

Where  stands,  displayed  with  costly  pains,  25 

The  toyshop  of  coquettish  brains, 
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And  high-crown 'd  caps  hang  out  the  sign, 

And  beaux  as  customers  throng  in; 

Whence  sense  is  banish'd  in  disgrace, 

Where  wisdom  dares  not  show  her  face,  50 

Where  the  light  head  and  vacant  brain 

Spoil  all  ideas  they  contain, 

As  th'  air-pimip  kills  in  half  a  minute 

Each  living  thing  you  put  within  it  ? 

It  must  be  so:  by  ancient  rule  35 

The  fair  are  nursed  in  folly's  school, 
And  all  their  education  done 
Is  none  at  all,  or  worse  than  none; 
Whence  still  proceed  in  maid  or  wife 
The  follies  and  the  ills  of  life.  40 

Learning  is  call'd  our  mental  diet. 
That  serves  the  hungry  mind  to  quiet. 
That  gives  the  genius  fresh  supplies, 
Till  souls  grow  up  to  common  size; 

But  here,  despising  sense  refined,  45 

Gay  trifles  feed  the  youthful  mind: 
Chameleons  thus,  whose  colours  airy 
As  often  as  coquettes  can  vary. 
Despise  all  dishes  rich  and  rare, 

And  diet  wholly  on  the  air;  50 

Think  fogs  blest  eating,  nothing  finer, 
And  can  on  whirlwinds  make  a  dinner; 
And  thronging  all  to  feast  together, 
Fare  daintily  in  blust'ring  weather. 

Here  to  the  fair  alone  remain  55 

Ix)ng  years  of  action  spent  in  vain. 
Perhaps  she  learns  (what  can  she  lcs>  ? . 
The  arts  of  dancing  and  of  dress; 
Hut  dress  and  dancing  are  to  women 

Their  education's  mint  and  cimmun:  00 

These  lighter  graces  should  be  taught. 
And  weightier  matters  not  forgot; 
For  there  where  only  tht'sc  arc  shown 
The  soul  will  fix  on  these  alone. 

Then  most  the  fineries  of  dress  65 

Her  thoughts,  her  wish,  and  time  |x>ssess: 
She  values  only  to  be  gay. 
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And  works  to  rig  herself  for  play; 
Weaves  scores  of  caps  with  different  spires, 
And  all  varieties  of  wires;  70 

Gay  ruffles  var/ing  just  as  flow'd 
The  tides  and  ebbmgs  of  the  mode; 
Bright  flow'rs  and  topknots  waving  high, 
That  float  like  streamers  in  the  sky; 
Work'd  catgut  handkerchief,  whose  flaws  75 

Display  the  neck  as  well  as  gauze; 
Or  network  aprons  somewhat  thinnish. 
That  cost  but  six  weeks  time  to  finish. 
And  yet  so  neat  as  you  must  own 

You  could  not  buy  for  half  a  crown.  80 

Perhaps  in  youth  (for  country  fashion 
Prescribed  that  mode  of  education) 
She  wastes  long  months  in  still  more  tawdry 
And  useless  labours  of  embroid'ry; 

With  toil  weaves  up  for  chairs  together  85 

«Six  bottoms  quite  as  good  as  leather; 
A  set  of  curtains,  tapestry-work, 
The  figures  frowning  like  the  Turk; 
A  tentstitch  picture,  work  of  folly, 

With  portraits  wrought  of  Dick  and  Dolly;  90 

A  coat  of  arms  that  marked  her  house. 
Three  owls  rampant,  the  crest  a  goose; 
Or  shows  in  waxwork  goodman  Adam, 
And  serpent  gay  gallanting  madam — 
A  woful  mimickry  of  Eden,  95 

With  fruit  that  needs  not  be  forbidden 

As  though  they  meant  to  take  by  blows 
Th'  opposing  galleries  of  beaux, 
To  church  the  female  squadron  move. 
All  arm'd  with  weapons  used  in  love:  100 

Like  coloured  ensigns  gay  and  fair 
High  caps  rise  floating  in  the  air; 
Bright  silk  its  varied  radiance  flings, 
And  streamers  wave  in  kissing-strings; 
Each  bears  th'  artill'ry  of  her  charms,  105 

Like  training  bands  at  viewing  arms. 
So  once,  in  fear  of  Indian  beating. 
Our  grandsires  bore  their  gims  to  meeting. 
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Each  man  equipped  on  Sunday  morn 

With  psalm-book,  shot,  and  powder-horn,  i  to 

And  looked  in  form,  as  all  must  grant, 

Like  th'  andent  true  church  militant; 

Or  fierce,  like  modem  deep  divines. 

Who  fight  with  quills  like  porcupines. 

Or  let  us  turn  the  style  and  see  115 

Our  belles  assembled  o'er  their  tea. 
Where  folly  sweetens  ev'ry  theme, 
And  scandal  serves  for  sugar*d  cream. 

"And  did  you  hear  the  news?"  they  cry; 
"The  court  wear  caps  full  three  feet  high,  ijo 

Built  gay  with  wire,  and  at  the  end  on  't 
Red  tassels  streaming  like  a  pendant: 
Well,  sure,  it  must  be  vastly  pretty; 
T  b  all  the  fashion  in  the  city. 

And  were  you  at  the  ball  last  night?  125 

W>11,  Chloe  iook*d  like  any  fright; 
Her  day  is  over  for  a  toast — 
She  'd  now  do  best  to  act  a  ghost. 
You  saw  our  Fanny;  envy  must  own 
She  figures  since  she  came  from  Boston:  ijo 

Good  company  improves  one's  air — 
I  think  the  troops  were  stationed  there. 
Poor  Coelia  ventured  to  the  place: 
The  small-pox  quite  has  spoil'd  her  face; 
A  sad  affair,  we  all  confest,  135 

But  providence  knows  what  h  best. 
Poor  Dolly,  too,  that  writ  the  letter 
Of  love  to  Dick,  but  Ditk  knew  licllcr; 
A  secret  that — >'ou  'II  not  dix  !<>?<•  it    - 
There  's  not  a  person  living  km»WN  it.  140 

Sylvia  shone  out,  no  peaco*  k  finer; 
I  wonder  what  the  fo|>s  sot*  in  her: 
Perhaps  't  is  true  what  Harry  maint.iin>^ 
She  mends  on  intimate  .nquaintantc."  .... 

And  now  the  c<)n vernation  «»iKirting  145 

From  scandal  turns  to  trying  forium  , 
Their  future  luik  the  fair  fores^-c 
In  dreams,  in  cards,  but  most  in  tea. 
ICach  finds  of  love  some  future  trophy 
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In  settlings  left  of  tea  or  coffee:  150 

There  fate  disj^ys  its  book,  she  believes, 

And  kven  swim  in  form  of  tea-leaves;  • 

Where  obkxng  stalks  she  takes  for  beaux, 

And  squares  of  leaves  for  billet-doux; 

Gay  balls  in  parboO'd  fragments  rise,  155 

And  specks  for  kisses  greet  her  eyes. 
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CANTO  I 

When  Yankies,  skill'd  in  martial  rule, 

First  put  the  British  troops  to  sdiool. 

Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade 

And  new  manceuvres  of  parade. 

The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reeb,  5 

And  manual  exercise  of  heeb, 

Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete, 

The  arm  of  flesh  and  trust  the  feet, 

And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 

Salvation  out  by  fear  and  trembling,  10 

Taught  Percy  fashionable  races. 

And  modem  modes  of  Chevy-Chases; 

From  Boston,  in  hb  best  array, 

Great  'Squire  M'Fingal  took  hb  way, 

And,  graced  with  ensigns  of  renown,  15 

Steer'd  homeward  to  hb  native  town 

The  Town,  our  hero*s  scene  of  action. 
Had  long  been  torn  by  feuds  of  faction; 
And  as  each  party's  strength  prevaib, 
It  tum'd  up  different,  heads  or  taib;  20 

With  constant  rattling,  in  a  trice 
Showed  various  sides  as  oft  as  dice. 
As  that  famed  weaver,  wife  t'  Ulysses. 
By  night  her  day*s-work  pick'd  in  pieces, 
And  though  she  stoutly  did  bestir  her  25 

Its  finishing  was  ne*er  the  nearer. 
So  did  this  town  with  ardent  zeal 
Weave  cobwebs  for  the  public  weal, 
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Which  when  completed,  or  before, 

A  second  vote  in  pieces  tore.  30 

They  met,  made  speeches  full  kmg-wtnded, 

Resolv*d,  protested,  and  rescinded, 

Addresses  sign'd,  then  chose  committees 

To  stop  all  drinking  of  Bohea  teas, 

With  winds  of  doctrine  vcer'd  about,  35 

And  tum*d  all  whig  committees  out. 

Meanwhile  our  Hero,  as  their  head, 

In  pomp  the  tory  faction  led. 

Still  following,  as  the  *Squire  should  please. 

Successive  on,  like  files  of  geese.  40 

And  now  the  town  was  summoned,  greeting. 
To  grand  parading  of  Town-meeting; 
A  show  that  strangers  might  appal. 
As  Rome's  grave  senate  did  the  GauL 
High  o'er  the  rout,  on  pulpit  stairs,  45 

Mid  den  of  thieves  in  house  of  prayers 
(That  house  which,  loth  a  rule  to  break, 
Serv*d  heaven  but  one  day  in  the  week. 
Open  the  rest  for  all  supplies 

Of  news  and  politics  and  lies),  50 

Stood  forth  the  Constable,  and  bore 
His  staflf  like  Merc'ry's  wand  of  yore. 
Waved  potent  round,  the  peace  to  keep. 
As  that  laid  dead  men's  souls  to  sleep. 
Above  and  near  th'  hermetic  staff  55 

The  Moderator's  upper  half 
In  grandeur  o'er  the  cushion  bow'd. 
Like  Sol  half  seen  behind  a  cloud. 
Beneath  stood  voters  of  all  colours, 

Whigs,  Tories,  orators  and  brawlers,  Oo 

With  evcr>'  tongue  in  either  faction 
Prqiared  like  minute-men  for  action. 
Where  truth  and  falsehood,  wrong  and  right. 
Drew  all  their  legions  forth  to  fight. 

With  cf|ual  uproar  scarcely  rave  65 

Opposing  winds  in  .^-xilus*  cave; 
Such  dblt>gue5  with  earnest  face 
Held  never  Balaam  with  his  ass. 
With  daring  xeal  and  courage  blest. 
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Honorius  first  the  crowd  addressed;  70 

When  now  our  'Squire,  retummg  late, 

Arrived  to  aid  the  grand  debate. 

With  strange,  sour  faces  sate  him  down, 

While  thus  the  orator  went  on 

"What  wonder,  then,  ere  this  was  over,  75 

That  she  should  make  her  children  sufifer  ? 
She  first,  without  pretence  or  reason, 
Claim'd  right  whatever  we  had  to  seize  on, 
And,  with  determin'd  resolution 

To  put  her  claims  in  execution,  80 

Sent  fire  and  sword  and  call'd  it  Lenity, 
Starv'd  us  and  christened  it  Hiunanity; 
For  she,  her  case  grown  desperater. 
Mistook  the  plainest  things  in  nature. 
Had  lost  all  use  of  eyes  or  wits,  85 

Took  slavery  for  the  bill  of  rights. 
Trembled  at  whigs  and  deem'd  them  foes. 
And  stopp'd  at  loyalty  her  nose, 
Styled  her  own  children  brats  and  catiflfs. 
And  knew  us  not  from  th'  Indian  natives.  90 

What  though  with  supplicating  prayer 
We  begg'd  our  lives  and  goods  she  'd  spare  ? 
Not  vainer  vows  with  sillier  call 
Elijah's  prophets  raised  to  Baal; 

A  worshipp'd  stock  of  god  or  goddess  95 

Had  better  heard  and  understood  us. 
So  once  Egyptians  at  the  Nile 
Ador'd  their  guardian  crocodile, 
Who  heard  them  first  with  kindest  ear. 
And  ate  them  to  reward  their  prayer;  100 

And  could  he  talk  as  kings  can  do, 
Had  made  as  gracious  speeches  too."  .... 
As  thus  he  spake,  our  'Squire  M'Fingal 
Gave  to  his  partisans  a  signal: 

Not  quicker  roll'd  the  waves  to  land  105 

When  Moses  waved  his  potent  wand. 
Nor  with  more  uproar,  than  the  Tories 
Set  up  a  general  rout  in  chorus, 

Laugh 'd,  hiss'd,  hem'd,  murmur'd,  groan'd  and  jeer'd; 
Honorius  now  could  scarce  be  heard.  1 10 
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(>iir  Muse  amid  th'  increasing  roar 

C  nuld  not  distinguish  one  word  more, 

'i'hough  she  sate  by,  in  firm  record 

To  take  in  short  hand  every  word, — 

As  ancient  Muses  wont,  to  whom  115 

Old  bards  for  depositions  come; 

Wlio  must  have  writ  them,  for  how  else 

Could  they  each  speech  verbatim  tell 's?  .  •  •  • 

So  let  it  be — for  now  our  'Squire 

No  longer  could  contain  his  ire,  tso 

And,  rising  'midst  applauding  Tories, 

Thus  vented  wrath  upon  Honorius. 

Quoth  he,  "  T  is  wondrous  what  strange  stuff 
Your  Whigs-heads  are  compoimded  of. 
Which  force  of  logic  cannot  pierce,  1 35 

Nor  syllogistic  carU  and  tUru, 
Nor  weight  of  scripture  or  of  reason 
Suffice  to  make  the  least  impression. 
Not  heeding  what  ye  rais'd  contest  on. 
Ye  prate,  and  beg  or  steal  the  question;  ijo 

And  when  your  boasted  arguings  fail, 
Strait  leave  all  reas'ning  off,  to  rail. 
Have  not  our  High-church  Gergy  made  it 
Appear  from  Scriptures,  which  ye  credit. 
That  right  divine  from  heaven  was  lent  135 

To  kings,  that  is,  the  Parliament, 
Their  subjcils  to  oppress  and  teaze, 
And  ser\e  the  devil  when  they  please ? 
Did  not  they  write,  and  pray,  and  preach, 
And  torture  all  the  parts  of  speech,  140 

About  rebellion  make  a  pother, 
From  one  end  of  the  land  to  th'  other? 
And  yet  gain'd  fewer  prosel>1e  Whig^ 
Than  old  St.  Anth'ny  'mong^t  the  pigs. 
And  changed  not  half  so- many  vitious  145 

As  Austin  when  he  preach'd  to  fishes, 
Whi)  lhri)nj»'d  to  hear,  the  legend  tclU, 
Wt-re  edified,  and  wafyj'd  their  taiU: 
liut  starve  you'd  prove  it,  if  you  Irietl. 
That  e'er  one  Whig  wa-*  edit'ietl."  150 
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CANTO  m 

Now  warm  with  ministerial  ire 

Fierce  sallied  forth  our  loyal  'Squire, 

And  on  his  striding  steps  attends 

His  desperate  clan  of  Tory  friends: 

When  sudden  met  his  wrathful  eye  5 

A  pole  ascending  through  the  sky, 

Which  numerous  throngs  of  whiggish  race 

Were  raising  in  the  market-place. 

Not  higher  school-bo3r's  kites  aspire, 

Or  royal  mast  or  country  spire,  10 

Like  spears  at  Bobdignagian  tilting, 

Or  Satan's  walking-staff  in  Milton; 

And  on  its  top  the  flag,  unfurl'd, 

Waved  triumph  o'er  the  gazing  world. 

Inscribed  with  inconsistent  types  15 

Of  Liberty  and  thirUen  stripes. 

Beneath,  the  crowd  without  delay 

The  dedication-rites  essay. 

And  gladly  pay,  in  antient  fashion, 

The  ceremonies  of  libation,  20 

While  briskly  to  each  patriot  lip 

Walks  eager  round  the  inspiring  flip) — 

Delicious  draught,  whose  powers  inherit 

The  quintessence  of  public  spirit; 

Which  whoso  tastes  perceives  his  mind  25 

To  nobler  politics  refined, 

Or  roused  to  martial  controversy 

As  from  transforming  cups  of  Circe, 

Or  warm'd  with  Homer's  nectar'd  liquor 

That  fill'd  the  veins  of  gods  with  ichor.  30 

At  hand  for  new  supplies  in  store 

The  tavern  opes  its  friendly  door, 

Whence  to  and  fro  the  waiters  run 

Like  bucket-men  at  fires  in  town. 

Then  with  three  shouts  that  tore  the  sky  35 

'T  is  consecrate  to  Liberty. 

To  guard  it  from  th'  attacks  of  Tories 

A  grand  Committee  cull'd  of  four  is, 
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Who  foremost  on  the  patriot  spot 

Had  brought  the  flip  and  paid  the  shot.  40 

By  this  M'FiNGAL  with  his  train 
Advanced  upon  th'  adjacent  plain. 
And,  full  with  loyalty  possest, 
Pour'd  forth  the  seal  that  fired  his  breast. 

"What  mad-brain'd  rebel  gave  commtssioQ  45 

To  raise  this  May-pole  of  sedition  ? — 
Like  Babel,  rear'd  by  bawling  throngs. 
With  like  confusion  too  of  tongues, 
To  point  at  heaven  and  summon  down 
The  thunders  of  the  British  crown.  50 

Say,  will  this  paltry  Pole  secure 
Your  forfeit  heads  from  Gage's  power  ? 
Attacked  by  heroes  brave  and  crafty. 
Is  this  to  stand  your  ark  of  safety  ? 
Or  driven  by  ScotUsh  laird  and  laddie,  55 

Think  ye  to  rest  beneath  its  shadow  ? 
When  bombs  like  ficr>'  serpents  fly, 
And  balls  rush  hissing  through  the  sky. 
Will  this  xnle  Pole,  devote  to  freedom, 
Save  like  the  Jewish  pole  in  Kdom,  60 

Or,  like  the  brazen  snake  of  Moses, 
Cure  your  crackt  skulls  and  battcr'd  noses  ?  .  .  .  . 

"Rise  then,  my  friends,  in  terror  rise. 
And  sweep  this  scandal  from  the  skies! 
You  'U  see  their  Dagon,  though  well  jointed,  65 

Will  shrink  before  the  Lx>rd*s  anointed, 
And  like  old  Jericho's  proud  wall 
Before  our  ram's  horns  [irostrate  fall."  .... 

At  once  with  resolution  fatal 
Both  ^liigs  and  Tories  rushVi  to  battle.  70 

Instead  of  weapons,  either  band 
Seized  on  such  arms  as  came  to  hami : 
And  as  famed  0\'id  |>dints  th'  advent un-> 
Of  wrangling  Lapithz  and  (\*ntaurs, 
^Tio  at  their  feast,  by  Wjh  » Inis  \vt\,  75 

Threw  bottles  at  ca«  h  olhtr'>  head. 
And,  these  arms  failing  in  their  stuflles. 
Attacked  with  andirons,  tonj;^,  and  shovcl>; 
So  clubs  and  billets,  staves  and  stones 
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Met  fierce,  encountering  every  sconce,  80 

And  covered  o'er  with  knobs  and  pains 

Each  void  receptacle  for  brains. 

Their  clamours  rend  the  skies  around, 

The  hills  rebellow  to  the  sound, 

And  many  a  groan  increased  the  din  85 

From  batter'd  nose  and  broken  shin. 

MTiNGAL,  rising  at  the  word, 

Drew  forth  his  old  militia-sword; 

Thrice  cried  "King  George  I"  as  erst  in  distress 

Knights  of  romance  invoked  a  mistress;  90 

And,  brandishing  the  blade  in  air, 

Struck  terror  through  th'  opposing  war. 

The  Whigs,  unsafe  within  the  wind 

Of  such  conmiotion,  shrunk  behind. 

With  whirling  steel  around  addressed,  95 

Fierce  through  their  thickest  throng  he  pressed 

(Who  rolled  on  either  side  in  arch, 

Like  Red  Sea  waves  in  Israel's  march), 

And,  like  a  meteor  rushing  through, 

Struck  on  their  Pole  a  vengeful  blow.  100 

Around,  the  Whigs  of  clubs  and  stones 

Discharged  whole  vollies  in  platoons, 

That  o'er  in  whistling  fury  fly; 

But  not  a  foe  dares  venture  nigh. 

And  now  perhaps,  with  glory  crown'd,  105 

Our  'Squire  had  fell'd  the  pole  to  ground, 

Had  not  some  Pow'r,  a  whig  at  heart. 

Descended  down  and  took  their  part 

(Whether  't  were  Pallas,  Mars,  or  Iris 

*T  is  scarce  worth  while  to  make  inquiries);  no 

Who,  at  the  nick  of  time  alarming, 

Assumed  the  solemn  form  of  Chairman, 

Address'd  a  Whig,  in  every  scene 

The  stoutest  wrestler  on  the  green. 

And  pointed  where  the  spade  was  found  115 

Late  used  to  set  their  pole  in  ground, 

And  urged,  with  equal  arms  and  might 

To  dare  our  'Squire  to  single  fight. 

The  Whig  thus  arm'd,  untaught  to  yield. 

Advanced  tremendous  to  the  field;  120 
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Nor  did  M'Fingal  shun  the  foe, 

But  stood  to  brave  the  desperate  blow, 

While  all  the  party  gazed,  suspended, 

To  see  the  deadly  combat  ended, 

And  Jove  in  equal  balance  weighed  125 

The  sword  against  the  brandish 'd  spade: 

He  weigh'd;  but  lighter  than  a  dream 

The  sword  flew  up  and  kick'd  the  beam. 

Our  'Squire,  on  tiptoe  rising  fair, 

Lifts  high  a  noble  stroke  in  air,  130 

Which  hung  not,  but  like  dreadful  engines 

Descended  on  his  foe  in  vengeance; 

But  ah,  in  danger,  with  dishonor 

The  sword  perfidious  fails  its  owner: 

That  sword  which  oft  had  stood  its  ground  135 

By  huge  trainbands  encircled  round, 

And  on  the  bench,  with  blade  right  loyal. 

Had  won  the  day  at  many  a  trial, 

Of  stones  and  clubs  had  braved  th'  alarms, 

Shnmk  from  these  new  Vulcanian  arms.  140 

The  spade,  so  tempered  from  the  sledge 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  harm'd  its  edge. 

Now  met  it,  from  his  arm  of  might. 

Descending  with  steep  force  to  smite; 

The  blade  snapped  short,  and  from  his  hand  *  145 

With  rust  embrown'd  the  glittering  sand. 

Swift  tum'd  MTiNGAL  at  the  view. 

And  called  to  aid  th'  attendant  crew; 

In  vain :  the  Tories  all  had  run 

When  scarce  the  fight  was  well  begun;  150 

Their  setting  wigs  he  saw  decreased 

Far  in  th*  horizon  tow*rd  the  west. 

Amazed  he  view'd  the  shameful  sight, 

And  saw  no  refuge  but  in  flight; 

But  age  unwieldy  check 'd  his  pace,  155 

Though  fear  had  vring*d  his  flying  race — 

For  not  a  triflingr  prize  at  stake, 

No  less  than  grelu;  MTingal's  back. 

With  legs  and  arms  he  work*d  his  course, 

Like  rider  that  outgoes  his  horse,  x6o 

And  labor'd  hard  to  get  away  as 
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Old  S»taii  struggling  on  thzough  chaos; 

TQl,  looking  back,  he  spied  In  tear 

The  q^e-ann'd  chief  advanced  too  near. 

And  stopp'd  and  seized  a  stone  that  lay  165 

An  ancient  landmark  near  the  way; 

Nor  shall  we,  as  dd  baids  have  done, 

Affirm  it  weigh'd  an  hundred  ton. 

But  such  a  stone  as  at  a  shift 

A  modem  might  suffice  to  lilt,  r7o 

Since  men,  to  credit  their  enigmas, 

Are  dwindled  down  to  dwarfe  and  pigmies. 

And  giants  exiled  with  their  cronies 

To  Brobdignags  and  Patagonias. 

But  idiile  our  Hero  ium'd  him  round  lis 

And  tugg'd  to  raise  it  from  the  ground, 

The  fatal  spade  discharged  a  blow 

Tremendous  on  his  rear  below; 

Hb  bent  knee  fail'd,  and  void  of  strength 

Stretch'd  on  the  ground  his  manly  length.  ....  x8o 

Meanwhile  beside  the  pole  the  guard 
A  Bench  of  Justice  had  prepared, 
Where,  sitting  round  in  awful  sort, 
The  grand  Committee  hold  their  Court; 
While  all  the  crew  in  silent  awe  185 

Wait  from  their  lips  the  lore  of  law. 
Few  moments  with  deliberation 
They  hold  the  solemn  consultation, 
When  soon  in  judgment  all  agree, 

And  Clerk  proclaims  the  dread  decree:  190 

"That  'Squire  M'Fingal  having  grown 
The  vilest  Tory  in  the  town, 
And  now  in  full  examination 
Convicted  by  his  own  confession, 

Finding  no  tokens  of  repentance,  195 

This  Court  proceeds  to  render  sentence: 
That  first  the  Mob  a  slip-knot  single 
Tie  round  the  neck  of  said  M*Fingal; 
And  in  due  form  do  tar  him  next 

And  feather,  as  the  law  directs;  200 

Then  through  the  town  attendant  ride  him 
In  cart  with  Constable  beside  him; 
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And,  having  held  him  up  to  shame. 
Bring  to  the  pole  from  whence  he  came." 

Forthwith  the  crowd  proceed  to  deck  J05 

With  halter'd  noose  M'Fingal's  neck, 
While  he  in  peril  of  hb  soul 
Stood  tied  half-hanging  to  the  pole; 
Then,  lifting  high  the  ponderous  jar, 
Pour'd  o'er  his  head  the  smoaking  tar:  no 

With  less  profusion  once  was  spread 
Oil  on  the  Jewish  monarch's  head. 
That  down  his  beard  and  vestments  ran. 
And  covered  all  his  outward  man. 

As  when  (so  Claudian  sings)  the  Gods  215 

And  earth-bom  Giants  feD  at  odds. 
The  stout  Enceladus  in  malice 
Tore  mountains  up  to  throw  at  Pallas, 
.\nd,  while  he  held  them  o'er  hb  head. 
The  river  from  their  fountains  fed  ajo 

Pour'd  down  hb  back  its  copious  tide, 
.\nd  wore  its  channcb  in  his  hide: 
So  from  the  high-raised  urn  the  torrents 
Spread  down  his  side  their  various  currents; 
Hb  flowing  wig,  as  next  the  brim,  22$ 

First  met  and  drank  the  sable  stream; 
Adown  hb  visage  stem  and  grave 
Roll'd  and  adhered  the  viscid  wave; 
With  arms  depending  as  he  stood, 

Each  cmR  capacious  holds  the  flood;  2^ 

From  nose  and  chin's  remotest  end 
The  tarry  iddes  descend; 
Till,  all  o'ersprcad,  with  colors  gay 
Mc  glittered  to  the  wcstem  ray 

Like  slcet-botmd  trees  in  wintry  skies  2^$ 

Or  Lapland  idol  carved  in  ice. 
.\nd  now  the  feather-bag  dbplay'd 
Is  waved  in  triumph  o*er  his  head, 
And  clouds  him  o'er  with  feathers  missive, 
And  down  upon  the  tar  adhesive:  |^ 

Not  Maia's  son,  with  wings  for  ear%, 
Such  plumage  round  hb  visage  wears. 
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Nor  Milton's  siz-wingM  angel  gathers 

Such  superfluity  of  feathers. 

Now  all  complete  appears  our  'Squire,  245 

Like  Gorgon  or  Chimera  dire; 

Nor  more  could  boast  on  Plato's  plan 

To  rank  among  the  race  of  man, 

Or  prove  his  claim  to  himian  natiure, 

As  a  two-legg'd,  unfeather'd  creature.  250 

Then  on  the  fatal  cart  in  state 
They  raised  our  grand  Duumvirate. 
And  as  at  Rome  a  like  committee 
Who  foimd  an  owl  within  their  city 
With  solemn  rites  and  grave  processions  255 

At  every  shrine  performed  lustrations, 
And,  least  infection  might  take  place 
From  such  grim  fowl  with  feather'd  face, 
All  Rome  attends  him  through  the  street 
In  triumph  to  his  country  seat;  260 

With  like  devotion  all  the  choir 
Paraded  round  our  awful  'Squire: 
In  front  the  martial  music  comes 
Of  horns  and  fiddles,  fifes  and  drums, 
With  jingling  sound  of  carriage  bells,  265 

And  treble  creak  of  rusted  wheels; 
Behind,  the  croud,  in  lengthened  row, 
With  proud  procession  closed  the  show; 
And  at  fit  periods  every  throat 

Combined  in  universal  shout,  270 

And  hail'd  great  Liberty  in  chorus, 
Or  bawl'd  "Confusion  to  the  Tories!" 
Not  louder  storm  the  welkin  braves 
From  clamors  of  conflicting  waves; 

Less  dire  in  Lybian  wilds  the  noise  2  75 

WTicn  rav'ning  lions  lift  their  voice; 
Or  triumphs  at  town-meetings  made, 
On  passing  votes  to  regulate  trade. 

Thus  having  borne  them  round  the  town. 
Last  at  the  pole  they  set  them  down,  280 

And  to  the  tavern  take  their  way 
To  end  in  mirth  the  festal  day. 

1782. 
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DAVID  HUMPHREYS 

FROM 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF  AMERICA 

Thrice  happy  race  I  how  blest  were  freedom's  heirs, 

Blest  if  they  knew  what  happiness  is  theirs, 

Blest  if  they  knew  to  them  alone  *t  is  given 

To  know  no  sov*reign  but  the  law  and  Heaven! 

That  law  for  them  and  Albion's  realms  alone  5 

On  sacred  justice  elevates  her  throne, 

Regards  the  poor,  the  fatherless  protects. 

The  widow  shields,  the  proud  oppressor  checks. 

Blest  if  they  knew  beneath  umbrageous  trees 

To  prize  the  joys  of  innocence  and  ease,  id 

Of  peace,  of  health,  of  temp'rance,  toil,  and  rest, 

And  the  calm  sim-shine  of  the  conscious  breast. 

For  them  the  spring  his  annual  task  resumes, 

Invests  in  verdure  and  adorns  in  blooms 

Earth's  parent  lap  and  all  her  wanton  bow'rs  15 

In  foliage  fair  with  aromatic  flow'rs. 

Their  fannmg  wings  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 

And  winnow  blossoms  from  each  floating  spray; 

In  bursting  buds  the  embryo  fruits  appear. 

The  hope  and  glory  of  the  rip'ning  year.  20 

The  mead  that  courts  the  scythe,  the  pastur'd  vale, 

And  garden'd  lawn  their  breathing  sweets  exhale; 

On  balmy  winds  a  cloud  of  fragrance  moves. 

And  floats  the  odours  of  a  thousand  groves; 

For  them  yoimg  summer  sheds  a  brighter  day,  25 

Matures  the  germe  with  his  prolific  ray. 

With  prospects  cheers,  demands  more  stubborn  toil. 

And  pays  their  efforts  from  the  grateful  soil: 

The  lofty  maize  its  ears  luxurient  yields. 

The  yellow  harvests  gild  the  laughing  fields,  30 

Extend  o'er  all  th'  interminable  plain. 

And  wave  in  grandeur  like  the  boundless  main. 

For  them  the  flock  o'er  green  savannas  feeds, 

For  them  high-prancing  bound  the  playful  steeds. 

For  them  the  heifers  graze  sequcstcr'd  dales,  35 

Or  pour  white  nectar  in  the  brimming  pails. 
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To  them,  what  time  the  hoary  frosts  draw  near, 

Ripe  autumn  brings  the  labours  of  the  year. 

To  nature's  sons  how  fair  th'  autimmal  even, 

The  fading  landscape  and  impurpled  heaven,  40 

As  from  their  fields  they  take  their  homeward  way, 

And  turn  to  catch  the  sun's  departing  ray  I 

What  streaming  splendours  up  the  skies  are  roU'd, 

Whose  colours  beggar  Tyrian  dyes  and  gold! 

Till  night's  dim  ciirtains,  wide  o'er  all  displayed,  45 

Shroud  shad'wy  shapes  in  melancholy  shade. 

Then  doubling  clouds  the  wintry  skies  deform, 

And,  wrapt  in  vapour,  comes  the  roaring  storm. 

With  snows  surcharged  from  tops  of  mountains  sails, 

Loads  leafless  trees  and  fills  the  whiten'd  vales.  50 

Then  desolation  strips  the  faded  plains, 

Then  tyrant  death  o'er  vegetation  reigns; 

The  birds  of  HeavV  to  other  climes  repair, 

And  deep'ning  glooms  invade  the  turbid  air. 

Nor  then  imjoyous  winter's  rigours  come,  55 

But  find  them  happy  and  content  with  home: 

Their  gran'ries  fill'd,  the  task  of  culture  past, 

Warm  at  their  fire  they  hear  the  howling  blast, 

With  patt'ring  rain  and  snow  or  driving  sleet. 

Rave  idly  loud  and  at  their  window  beat;  60 

Safe  from  its  rage,  regardless  of  its  roar. 

In  vain  the  tempest  rattles  at  the  door. 

The  tame  brutes  shelter'd,  and  the  feather'd  brood, 

From  them,  more  provident,  demand  their  food: 

*T  is  then  the  time  from  hoarding  cribs  to  feed  65 

The  ox  laborious  and  the  noble  steed; 

*T  is  then  the  time  to  tend  the  bleating  fold, 

To  strow  with  litter  and  to  fence  from  cold. 

The  cattle  fed,  the  fuel  pil'd  within, 

At  setting  day  the  blissful  hours  begin :  .    70 

T  is  then,  sole  owner  of  his  little  cot, 

The  farmer  feels  his  independent  lot, 

Hears  with  the  crackling  blaze  that  lights  the  wall 

The  voice  of  gladness  and  of  nature  call, 

Beholds  his  children  play,  their  mother  smile,  75 

And  tastes  with  them  the  fruit  of  summer's  toil. 

1786. 
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TIMOTHY  DWIGHT 

FROM 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANAAN 

Now  near  the  stream  approech*d  the  sounding  war, 
When  fierce  to  combat  rolFd  a  splendid  car: 
There  giant  Zedeck  rose  in  dreadful  view; 
Two  furious  steeds  the^  mighty  monarch  drew; 
With  wild  impetuous  rage  they  foam*d  aloog,  5 

And  pale  before  them  fled  the  parting  throng. 
From  Joshua's  course  he  saw  his  bands  retire; 
Hb  reddening  aspect  flash 'd  a  gloomy  fire; 
With  huge  hoarse  voice  the  furious  hero  cried. 
While  the  plains  murmur *d  and  the  groves  replied:  10 

"Whatever  wretch  from  thi^right  combat  fliet. 
By  the  just  gods,  the  impiJR  dastard  diest 
Nor  hope  to  'scape  the  keen  avenging  bhute 
In  the  still  cot  or  in  the  lonely  shade: 
Soon  shall  this  sword  with  victory  crown'd  return,  15 

And  wrath  and  vengeance  all  your  dwellings  bum; 
Your  bodies  limb  from  limb  this  arm  shall  tear, 
Nor  sons  nor  wives  nor  sires  nor  infants  spare, 
But  bid  the  hungry  hawks  >'our  race  devour 
And  call  grim  wolves  to  feast  in  floods  of  goce!"  jo 

He  spoke:  astonish 'd,  some  more  nimbly  flew. 
And  some  to  conflict  with  fresh  ardour  drew; 
Despair  once  more  the  growing  flight  repell'd, 
And  gave  new  horrors  to  the  gloomy  field. 

Meantime  on  Joshua  dnn-c  the  sounding  car,  15 

And  burst  imfK^tuous  through  the  thickest  war. 
Rough,  heavy,  dreadful,  by  the  giant  thrown, 
Mew  the  vast  fragment  of  a  cRigg>'  stone; 
Siane  'scap'd  the  war>'  Chief,  with  sudden  bound, 
White  the  hroad  ruin  pIow*d  the  crumbling  ground.  50 

A  javelin  then  the  monarch's  hand  im|icird 
That  sung  and  trembled  'gainst  the  Hero's  shield; 
Swift  o'er  his  head  a  seiond  hissing  flies. 
And  a  picrc'd  warrior  groans  ami  falls  and  dies. 
At  once  great  Joshua  rais'd  his  reeking  sword,  35 
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And  with  deep  wounds  the  maddening  coursers  gor'd: 

Through  cleaving  ranks  the  coursers  backward  flew, 

And  swift  from  sight  the  helpless  monarch  drew. 

To  the  high  shore  impendent  o'er  the  flood 

They  rush 'd  as  whirlwinds  sweep  the  rending  wood;  40 

To  tiun  they  tried,  with  short  and  sudden  wheel, 

But  tried  in  vain — ^the  sounding  chariot  fell. 

Prone  down  the  lofty  bank  the  steeds  pursued, 

Where  sharp  and  ragged  rocks  beneath  were  strew'd; 

All  shrill  the  giant's  striking  mail  resounds;  45 

With  clattering  crash  the  cracking  car  rebounds; 

White  o'er  his  lifeless  head  the  waters  roar, 

Lost  in  the  stream  and  doom'd  to  rise  no  more. 

As  when  the  south's  fierce  blasts  the  main  deform 

And  roll  the  pealful  onset  of  the  storm;  50 

Hung  are  the  heavens  with  night;  the  world  around 

Deep-murmuring  trembles  to  the  solemn  sound; 

Full  on  dread  Longa's  wild-resounding  shore 

Hills,  wav'd  o'er  hills,  ascend  and  burst  and  roar; 

Safe  in  his  cot  the  hoary  sailor  hears,  55 

Or  drops  for  fancied  wrecks  unbidden  tears: 

A  boundless  shout  from  Israel's  raptur'd  train 

Rent  the  broad  skies  and  shook  the  dreadful  plain; 

For  now,  their  champion,  trust,  and  glory  lost. 

From  Joshua's  vengeance  flew  sad  Salem^s  host;  60 

Before  him  nought  avail'd  the  shields  and  spears, 

But  chiefs  and  foaming  steeds  and  rattling  cars, 

Ranks  urging  ranks,  squadrons  o'er  squadrons  borne, 

Down  the  bank  plung'd,  the  bank  behind  them  tome, 

Simk  with  a  rushing  sound;  great  Joshua's  arm,  65 

Uplifted,  imminent  impell'd  the  storm. 

Alert  he  boimded  on  the  yielding  sand. 

And  scatter'd  ruin  from  his  red  right  hand. 

The  white  waves  foam'd  around  his  midway  side 

As  fierce  he  thunder'd  thro'  the  rushing  tide.  70 

Two  blooming  youths  he  dash'd  against  the  rock 

Where  Zedeck's  chariot  felt  the  fatal  shock; 

Their  gushing  blood  ran  purple  thro'  the  wave, 

And  thousands  with  them  found  a  watery  grave. 

^771-74'  1785. 
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GREENFIELD  UILL 
runt 
tAxt  n 
Fair  Vmw,  k>velic*t  village  o(  the  wot, 
0(  cvety  joy  tuid  eveiy  diann  poiieii'4. 
How  ptns'd  amid  thy  varied  walk*  I  nvc, 
Sweet,  cheerful  walk*  td  tiiDoceiKe  and  love, 
And  o'er  thy  tiiijliiig  iwospecta  cait  my  eyes 
And  Kc  the  scats  of  peace  and  pleaaine  ifac. 
And  heal  the  voice  of  Induttiy  leeound. 
And  matk  the  smile  of  Competence  anuBd. 
Hail,  happy  village!  O'er  thy  cheerful  lawna. 
With  earliest  beauty,  spring  •i^tjfrt'^  dawna: 
The  northward  sun  begini  hU  venal  unOe, 
The  ipting-bird  cartJi  o'er  the  creaay  ifll; 
The  shower  (hat  patters  in  the  ruffled  stream, 
The  ploughboy's  voice  that  chide*  the  Unsering  team. 
The  bee,  industrious,  with  hi*  busy  mnic. 
The  woodman's  aze  the  distant  pove*  amanc 
The  waggon  rattling  down  the  rugged  steep, 
The  tight  wind  Itdling  every  care  to  sleep. 
All  these,  with  minted  music,  from  bektw 
Deceive  intruding  sorrow  a*  I  go. 

How  pleas'd  fond  RecoUeciion,  with  a  arnUe, 
Surveys  the  varied  round  of  winteiy  taOi 
■  low  pleas'd,  amid  the  Bowen  that  iceat  the  plain. 
Recalls  the  vaniih'd  frost  and  sleeted  rain. 
The  chilling  damp,  the  ice-endangering  itnct. 
And  treacherous  earth  that  slurop'd  beneath  the  leet. 

Yet  even  stem  winter's  glooms  anild  joy  inspire: 
Then  sotiat  circles  gmc'd  the  nutwood  fife; 
The  axe  n-«>unded  at  the  sunny  door; 
1'he  iwain,  indu.sirious,  trimm'd  his  flaxen  store. 
Or  thresh 'd.  wilh  \-igurous  Sail,  the  bounding  wheal. 
His  poultry  round  him  (Hllcring  fur  their  meat, 
(h  slid  his  firewood  on  the  creaking  snow. 
Or  bore  his  |>roducc  to  the  main  below. 
Or  o'er  his  rich  relums  eiulling  Uugh'd, 
Or  pledg'd  the  healthful  orchard's  ^orkling  dnui^t; 
While,  on  his  board  for  friend*  and  nei^bours  sptnd. 
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The  turkey  smoak'd  his  busy  housewife  fed, 

And  Hospitality  looked  smiling  round, 

And  Leisure  told  his  tale  with  gleeful  sound 40 

But  now  the  wintery  glooms  are  vanished  all: 
The  lingering  drift  behind  the  shady  wall, 
The  dark-brown  spots  that  patch'd  the  snowy  field, 
The  surly  frost  that  every  bud  concealed, 
The  russet  veil,  the  way  with  slime  o'erspread,  45 

And  all  the  saddening  scenes  of  March  are  fled. 

Sweet-smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  hills. 
How  green  thy  groves,  how  pure  thy  glassy  rills! 
With  what  new  joy  I  walk  thy  verdant  streets, 
How  often  pause  to  breathe  thy  gale  of  sweets,  50 

To  mark  thy  well-built  walls,  thy  budding  fields, 
And  every  charm  that  rural  nature  yields. 
And  every  joy  to  Competence  allied. 
And  every  good  that  Virtue  gains  from  Pride. 
No  griping  landlord  here  alarms  the  door,  55 

To  halve  for  rent  the  poor  man's  little  store. 
No  haughty  owner  drives  the  humble  swain 
To  some  far  refuge  from  his  dread  domain. 
Nor  wastes  upon  his  robe  of  useless  pride 
The  wealth  which  shivering  thousands  want  beside,  60 

Nor  in  one  palace  sinks  a  himdred  cots, 
Nor  in  one  manor  drowns  a  thousand  lots, 
Nor  on  one  table,  spread  for  death  and  pain, 
Devours  what  would  a  village  well  sustain 

Beside  yon  church  that  beams  a  modest  ray,  65 

With  tidy  neatness  reputably  gay, 
When,  mild  and  fair  as  Eden's  seventh-day  light. 
In  silver  silence  shines  the  Sabbath  bright, 
In  neat  attire  the  village  housholds  come 
And  learn  the  path-way  to  the  eternal  home.  70 

Hail,  solemn  ordinance  worthy  of  the  Skies, 
Whence  thousand  richest  blessings  daily  rise: 
Peace,  order,  cleanliness,  and  manners  sweet, 
A  sober  mind,  to  rule  submission  meet, 
Enlarging  knowledge,  life  from  guilt  refin'd,  75 

And  love  to  God,  and  friendship  to  mankind. 
In  the  clear  splendour  of  thy  vernal  mom, 
New-quicken'd  man  to  light  and  life  is  bom; 
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The  desert  of  the  mind  with  virtue  bloomi. 
It's  flowers  unfold,  it's  fruits  odiak  pafomes; 
Proud  guilt  dissolves  beneath  the  searching  ray. 
And  low  debasement  trembling  creeps  away; 
Vice  bites  the  dust,  foul  Error  seeks  her  den« 
And  God  descending  dwells  anew  with  men. 

Where  yonder  humbler  spire  salutes  the  eye. 
It's  vane  slow  turning  in  the  liquid  sky, 
Where  in  light  gambols  healthy  striplinfi  iport. 
Ambitious  learning  builds  her  outer  court. 
A  grave  preceptor  there  her  usher  stands, 
And  rules  without  a  rod  her  little  bands. 
Some  half-grown  sprigs  of  learning  grac'd  his  brow: 
Little  he  knew,  though  much  he  wish'd  to  know; 
Inchantcd  hung  o'er  Virgil's  honey'd  lay. 
And  smil'd  to  see  dcsipient  Horace  play; 
Glean'd  scraps  of  Greek,  and,  curious,  tiac'd  afar 
Through  Pope's  dear  glass  the  bright  Mgwnian  star. 
Vet  oft  his  students  at  his  wisdom  star'd. 
For  many  a  student  to  his  side  repair'd; 
Surpriz'd  they  heard  him  Dilworth's  knots  untie. 
And  tell  what  lands  beyond  the  Altantk  lie. 
Many  his  faults,  his  virtues  snudl  and  few; 
Some  little  good  he  did  or  strove  to  do: 
Laborious  still,  he  taught  the  early  mind. 
And  urg'd  to  manners  meek  and  thoughts  refin'd; 
Truth  he  impressed,  and  every  virtue  prab'd. 
While  infant  eyes  in  wondering  silence  gaa'd; 
The  worth  of  time  would  day  by  day  unfold. 
And  tell  them  every  hour  was  made  of  gold; 
Brown  Industry  he  lov'd,  and  oft  dcclar'd 
How  hardy  Sloth  in  life's  sad  evening  far*d. 

raoii 
pAax  IV 

Ah  me,  while  up  the  lonx.  long  vale  of  time 
Reflection  wanders  towards  th'  eternal  vast. 
How  starts  the  e>T  at  many  a  change  sublime, 
Unbosom *d  dimly  by  the  ages  pass*d. 
What  Mausoleums  crowd  the  mournful  waste. 


\ 
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Hie  tombs  of  empires  fallen  and  nations  gone: 
Eadi,  once  inscribed  in  gold  with  ''Ays  to  last," 
Sate  as  a  queen,  i»x)claim'd  the  worid  h^  own, 
And  proudly  cried»  "By  me  no  sorrows  shall  be  known." 

Soon  fleets  the  sunbrii^t  Form  by  man  ador'd:  xo 

Soon  fdl  the  Head  of  gold,  to  Time  a  prey; 

Hie  Arms,  the  Trmik  his  cankering  tooth  devour'd. 

And  whirlwinds  blew  the  Iron  dust  away. 

Where  dwelt  imperial  Tlmur? — £ar  astray 

Some  londy-musing  pilgrim  now  enquires;  15 

And,  rack'd  by  storms  and  hastening  to  decay, 

Mohammed's  Mosque  foresees  it's  final  fires; 

And  Rome's  more  lordly  Temj^e  day  by  day  expires. 


As  o'er  proud  Asian  realms  the  traveller  winds, 

His  manly  fifMt  huah'd  by  terror  falls,  20 

When  some  deceased  town's  lost  site  he  finds, 

Where  ruin  wild  his  pondering  eye  appals, 

Where  silence  swims  along  the  moulder'd  walls 

And  broods  upon  departed  Grandeur's  tomb. 

Through  the  lone  hollow  aisles  sad  Echo  calls,  25 

At  each  sk>w  stq>;  deep  sighs  the  breathing  gloom, 

And  weeping  fields  around  bewail  their  Empress'  doom. 

Where  o'er  an  hundred  realms  the  throne  uprose, 

The  screech-owl  nests,  the  panther  builds  his  home; 

Sleep  the  dull  newts,  the  lazy  adders  doze,  30 

Where  pomp  and  luxury  danc'd  the  golden  room. 

Low  lies  in  dust  the  sky-resembled  dome; 

Tall  grass  aroimd  the  broken  column  waves; 

And  brambles  climb  and  lonely  thistles  bloom; 

The  moulder'd  arch  the  weedy  streamlet  laves,  35 

And  low  resound,  beneath,  imnumber'd  simken  graves. 

Soon  fleets  the  sun-bright  Form  by  man  ador'd, 

And  soon  man's  daemon  chiefs  from  memory  fade. 

In  musty  volume  now  must  be  explored 

Where  dwelt  imperial  nations  long  decay'd.  40 

The  brightest  meteors  angry  clouds  invade. 

And  where  the  wonders  glitter'd  none  explain. 

Where  Carthage  with  proud  hand  the  trident  sway'd. 
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Now  mud-wall'd  cots  sit  sullen  od  the  pUin, 

And  wandering,  fierce,  and  wild,  sequester'd  Anbt  icigB.    45 

In  thee,  O  Albion,  queen  of  nations,  live 

>^liatcvcr  splendours  earth's  wide  realms  have  known: 

In  thee  proud  Persia  sees  her  pomp  revive, 

And  Greece  her  arts,  and  Rome  her  lordly  throoe; 

By  every  wind  thy  Tyrian  fieets  are  blown;  50 

Supreme  on  Fame's  dread  roU  thy  heroes  stand; 

All  ocean's  realms  thy  naval  scepter  own; 

Of  bards,  of  sages,  how  august  thy  band; 

And  one  rich  Eden  blooms  around  thy  gardcn'd  land. 

But  O  how  vast  thy  crimes!    Throu^  heaven's  great  year    55 

\Mien  few  centurial  suns  have  trac'd  their  way. 

When  southern  Europe,  worn  by  feuds  severe, 

Weak,  doating,  fallen,  has  bow'd  to  Russian  sway. 

And  setting  Glory  beam'd  her  farewell  ny. 

To  wastes,  perchance,  thy  brilliant  fiekls  shall  tuxn,  60 

In  dust  thy  temples,  towers,  and  towns  decay, 

The  forest  howl  where  London's  turrets  bum. 

And  all  thy  garlands  deck  thy  sad  funereal  urn. 

Some  land  scarce  glimmering  in  the  light  of  fame, 

Sccpter'd  with  arts  and  arms,  if  I  divine,  65 

Some  unknown  wild,  some  shore  without  a  name. 

In  all  thy  pomp  shall  then  majestic  shine. 

As  silver-beaded  Time's  slow  >xars  decline. 

Not  ruins  only  meet  th'  enquiring  eye: 

Where  round  yon  mouldering  oak  vain  brambles  twine,        70 

The  filial  stem,  already  towering  high, 

Krelong  shall  stretch  his  arms  and  nod  in  >'onder  sky. 

Where  late  resounded  the  wiUi  WiKxiland  ruar, 

Now  heaves  the  palace,  now  the  tcm|>le  smiles; 

Where  frown *d  the  rude  nx  k  and  the  desert  shore,  75 

Now  pleasure  s|>orts,  and  l>u>incss  want  l>cguiles. 

And  Commene  wings  her  flight  to  thourand  isles; 

C^lltu^v  walks  forth;  gay  Uu);h  the  l<>a<lc«l  tkkls. 

And  j<Kund  I-.abour  pUys  his  harmlf>^  wiles; 

(ilad  Science  brighten!^.  Art  her  man>ion  buikls  80 

And  Peace  uplifts  her  wand,  and  Hlavln  his  blessing  yields. 
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0*er  these  sweet  fields,  so  lovely  now  and  gay, 

Where  modest  Nature  finds  each  want  supplied, 

Where  home-bom  Happiness  delights  to  play, 

And  counts  her  little  flock  with  houshold  pride,  85 

Long  frown'd,  from  age  to  age,  a  forest  wide: 

Here  hung  the  slumbering  bat;  the  serpent  dire 

Nested  his  brood  and  drank  th*  impoison'd  tide; 

Wolves  peal'd  the  dark,  drear  night  in  hideous  choir. 

Nor  shrunk  th'  unmeasured  howl  from  Sol's  terrific  fire.        90 

No  charming  cot  imbank'd  the  pebbly  stream. 

No  mansion  towered  nor  garden  teem'd  with  good, 

No  lawn  expanded  to  the  April  beam. 

Nor  mellow  harvest  hung  it's  bending  load, 

Nor  science  dawn'd,  nor  life  with  beauty  glow'd,  95 

Nor  temple  whiten'd  in  th'  enchanting  dell: 

In  clusters  wild  the  sluggish  wigwam  stood. 

And,  borne  in  snaky  paths,  the  Indian  fell 

Now  aim'd  the  death  unseen,  now  scream 'd  the  tyger-yell. 

Even  now,  perhaps,  on  human  dust  I  tread,  100 

Pondering  with  solemn  pause  the  wrecks  of  time: 

Here  sleeps,  perchance,  among  the  vulgar  dead, 

Some  Chief,  the  lofty  theme  of  Indian  rhyme. 

Who  lov'd  Ambition's  cloudy  steep  to  climb. 

And  smiPd  deaths,  dangers,  rivals  to  engage;  105 

Who  rous'd  his  followers'  souls  to  deeds  sublime, 

Kindling  to  furnace  heat  vindictive  rage, 

And  soar'd  Caesarean  heights,  the  Phoenix  of  his  age. 

In  yon  small  field,  that  dimly  steals  from  sight 

(From  yon  small  field  these  meditations  grow),  1 10 

Turning  the  sluggish  soil  from  mom  to  night, 

The  plodding  hind  laborious  drives  his  plough, 

Nor  dreams  a  nation  sleeps  his  foot  below: 

There,  undisturbed  by  the  roaring  wave, 

Releas'd  from  war  and  far  from  deadly  foe,  1 1 5 

Lies  down  in  endless  rest  a  nation  brave. 

And  trains  in  tempests  bom  there  find  a  quiet  grave. 

1787-94-  1794. 
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JOEL  BARLOW 

THE  VISION  OF  COLUMBUS 

FXOM 
BOOK  I 

Long  had  the  Sage,  the  fint  who  6Mfd  to  brmve 
The  unknown  dangen  of  the  western  wave, 
Who  taught  mankmd  where  future  empires  lay 
In  these  fair  confines  of  descending  day, 
With  cares  o*erwhelm'd,  in  life's  distrosiiig  gkxNB,  5 

Wish'd  from  a  thankless  world  a  peaceful  tomb; 
While  kings  and  nations,  envious  of  his  name, 
Enjoy'd  his  labours  and  usurp'd  his  fame, 
And  gave  the  chief,  from  promis'd  empire  huil'd. 
Chains  for  a  crown,  a  prison  for  a  world.  to 

Now  night  and  silence  held  their  lonely  refgo, 

The  half-orb'd  moon  declining  to  the  nuaiD; 
Descending  clouds,  o'er  varying  ether  driven, 

Obscur'd  the  stars,  and  shut  the  eye  from  heaven; 

Cold  mists  through  op'ning  grates  the  cell  invade,  15 

And  deathlike  terrors  haunt  the  midni^t  shade; 

Wlien  from  a  visionary,  short  repose. 

That  rais'd  new  cares  and  temper'd  keener  woes, 

Columbus  woke,  and  to  the  walls  addiess'd 

The  deep-felt  sorrows  of  his  manly  breasL  jo 

"Here  lies  the  purchase,  here  the  wretched  spoO, 

Of  painful  years  and  persevering  toil: 

For  these  dread  walks,  this  hideous  haunt  of  pain, 

I  trac'd  new  regions  o'er  the  pathless  main, 

Dar'd  all  the  dangers  of  the  dreary  wave,  fj 

Hung  o'er  its  clefts  and  toppM  the  surging  grave, 

Saw  billowy  seas  in  swelling  mountains  roll. 

And  bursting  thunders  rock  the  reddening  pole. 

Death  rear  his  front  in  every  dreadful  form, 

(fUiMT  from  beneath  and  blacken  in  the  storm;  jo 

Till,  tost  far  onward  to  the  skirts  of  day, 

Where  milder  suns  dispens*d  a  smiling  ray. 

Through  brighter  skies  my  happier  saiU  descry'd 

The  golden  banks  that  bound  the  western  tide. 

And  gave  th'  admiring  worid  that  bounteous  shore,  35 

Their  wealth  to  nations  and  to  kings  their  power. 
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"Oh  land  of  wonders,  dear,  delusive  coast, 
To  these  fond  aged  eyes  for  ever  lost! 
No  more  thy  flowery  vales  I  travel  o'er, 
For  me  thy  mountams  rear  the  head  no  more,  40 

For  me  thy  rocks  no  sparkling  gems  imfold, 
Or  streams  luxuriant  wear  their  paths  in  gold: 
From  realms  of  promised  peace  for  ever  borne, 
I  hail  dread  anguish,  and  in  secret  mourn. 

"But  dangers  past,  a  world  explored  in  vain,  45 

And  foes  triumphant  shew  but  half  my  pain. 
Dissembling  friends,  each  earlier  joy  who  gave. 
And  fir'd  my  youth  the  storms  of  fate  to  brave, 
Swarm'd  in  the  sunshine  of  my  happier  days, 
Pursu'd  the  fortime  and  partook  the  praise,  50 

Bore  in  my  doubtful  cause  a  two-fold  part. 
The  garb  of  friendship  and  the  viper's  heart. 
Now  pass  my  cell  with  smiles  of  sour  disdain, 
Insult  my  woes  and  triumph  in  my  pain. 

"One  gentle  guardian  Heav'n  indulgent  gave,  55 

And  now  that  guardian  slumbers  in  the  grave. 
Hear  from  above,  thou  dear,  departed  Shade! 
As  once  my  joys,  my  present  sorrows  aid: 
Burst  my  full  heart,  afford  that  last  relief, 

Breathe  back  my  sighs  and  reinspire  my  grief  I  60 

Still  in  my  sight  thy  royal  form  apf>ears, 
Reproves  my  silence  and  demands  my  tears. 
On  that  blest  hour  my  soul  delights  to  dwell 
When  thy  protection  bade  the  canvass  swell, 
When  kings  and  courtiers  found  their  factions  vain,  65 

Blind  Superstition  shrunk  beneath  her  chain, 
The  sun's  glad  beam  led  on  the  circling  way. 
And  isles  rose  beauteous  in  the  western  day. 
But  o'er  those  silv'ry  shores,  that  new  domain. 
What  crouds  of  tyrants  fix  their  horrid  reign  I  70 

Again  bold  Freedom  seeks  her  kindred  skies, 
Truth  leaves  the  world,  and  Isabella  dies. 
Oh,  lend  thy  friendly  shroud  to  veil  my  sight, 
That  these  pain'd  eyes  may  dread  no  more  the  light! 
These  welcome  shades  shall  close  my  instant  doom,  75 

And  this  drear  mansion  moulder  to  a  tomb." 

Thus  mourn 'd  the  hapless  man.    A  thundering  sound 
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Roll'd  round  the  shuddering  walls  and  shook  the  gfound; 

OVr  all  the  dome,  where  solemn  arches  bend, 

The  roofs  unfold  and  streams  of  light  descend; 

The  growing  splendor  fill'd  th'  astonish'd  room, 

And  gales  etherial  breath 'd  a  glad  perfume. 

Mild  in  the  midst  a  radiant  seraph  shone, 

Rob'd  in  the  vestments  of  the  rising  sun; 

Tall  rose  his  stature,  >'outh's  primeval  grace 

Adorn 'd  his  limbs  and  brighten'd  in  his  face; 

His  closing  wings,  in  golden  plumage  drest, 

With  gentle  sweep  came  folding  o'er  his  breast; 

His  loi  ks  in  rolling  ringlets  glittering  hung, 

And  sounds  melodious  mov*d  hb  heav'nly  tongue. 

**  Rise,  trembling  Chief;  to  scenes  of  rapture  liie; 
This  voice  awaits  thee  from  th'  approving  skies. 
Thy  just  complaints,  in  God*s  own  presence  known. 
Have  call'd  compassion  from  his  bounteous  throne. 
Assume  no  more  the  deep  desponding  strain 
Nor  count  thy  toils  nor  deem  thy  virtues  vain. 
Tho*  faithless  men  thy  injur'd  worth  despise, 
T  is  thus  they  treat  the  blessings  of  the  skies: 
For  look  thro'  nature,  Heav'n's  own  conduct  trace; 
Wliat  ix>wcr  di\'ine  sustains  th'  unthankful  racel 
From  that  great  source,  that  life-inspiring  soul. 
Suns  drew  their  light  and  s>'Stems  leam*d  to  roQ, 
Time  walk'd  the  silent  round,  and  life  began, 
And  God's  fair  image  stamp'd  the  mind  of  man; 
His  cares,  his  bounties  fill  the  realms  of  space. 
And  shine  suiKrrior  in  thy  favour'd  race; 
Men  s|K.*ak  their  wants,  th'  all-bounteous  hand  supplies. 
And  gives  the  good  that  mortals  dare  despise. 
In  these  dark  vales  where  blinded  faction  swayi, 
Wealth,  pride,  and  conquest  claim  the  palm  of  praise, 
AwM  into  sbves  while  gruv'ling  millions  groan 
And  blocxi-stain'd  steps  lead  upwards  to  a  throne. 
Far  other  wreaths  thy  \nrtuous  temples  claim, 
F.ir  nol)Ier  honours  build  thy  sacred  name; 
He  thine  the  joys  immortal  mimls  that  grace, 
And  thine  the  toiU  that  bless  a  kindred  race. 

"Now  raise  thy  raN-ish'd  soul  to  scenes  more  bright. 
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The  vision'd  ages  rising  on  thy  sight; 

For,  wingM  with  speed,  from  worlds  of  light  I  came, 

To  sooth  thy  grief  and  show  thy  distant  fame.  120 

As  that  great  Seer  whose  animating  rod 

Taught  Israel's  sons  the  wonder-working  God, 

Who  led  thro'  dreary  wastes  the  murm'ring  band 

To  the  rich  confines  of  the  promised  land. 

Oppressed  with  years  from  Pisgah's  beauteous  height  125 

O'er  boimdless  regions  cast  the  raptur'd  sight, 

The  bliss  of  unborn  nations  warm'd  his  breast, 

Repaid  his  toils  and  sooth'd  his  soul  to  rest: 

Thus  o'er  thy  subject  wave  shalt  thou  behold 

Far  happier  realms  their  future  charms  unfold,    \  130 

In  nobler  pomp  another  Pisgah  rise. 

Beneath  whose  foot  thy  new-found  Canaan  lies; 

There,  rapt  in  vision,  hail  the  distant  clime. 

And  taste  the  blessings  of  remotest  time." 

The  Seraph  spoke;  and  now  before  them  lay  135 

(The  doors  imbarr'd)  a  steep  ascending  way, 
That  through  disparting  shades  arose  on  high, 
Reach'd  o'er  the  hills  and  lengthen'd  up  the  sky, 
Show'd  a  clear  summit  rich  with  rising  flowers. 
That  breathe  their  odours  through  celestial  bowers;  140 

O'er  proud  Hispanian  spires  it  looks  sublime. 
Subjects  the  Alps  and  levels  all  the  clime. 
Led  by  the  Power,  Columbus  gain'd  the  height; 
A  touch  from  heav'n  sublim'd  his  mortal  sight, 
And  calm  beneath  them  flow'd  the  western  main,  145 

Far  stretch'd,  immense,  a  sky-encircled  plain; 
No  sail,  no  isle,  no  cloud  invests  the  bound. 
Nor  billowy  surge  disturbs  th'  unvaried  round, 
Till  deep  in  distant  heav'ns  the  sun's  dim  ray 
Topp'd  imknown  clifiFs  and  call'd  them  up  to  day.  150 

Slow  glimmering  into  sight  wide  regions  drew, 
And  rose  and  brighten 'd  on  th*  expanding  view; 
Fair  sweep  the  waves,  the  lessening  ocean  smiles. 
And  breathes  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  isles; 
Near  and  more  near  the  long-drawn  coasts  arise,  155 

Bays  stretch  their  arms,  and  mountains  lift  the  skies, 
The  lakes,  unfolding,  point  the  streams  their  way, 
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The  plains,  the  hilU,  their  .spreading  Nkirts  (li<«{il.i> . 
The  vales  draw  forth,  high  walk  th'  a|>proaching  groves, 
And  all  the  majesty  of  nature  moves. 

O'er  the  wild  climes  his  eyes  delighted  rove, 
Where  lands  extend  and  glittering  waters  move; 
He  saw  throu^  central  realms  the  winding  shore 
Spread  the  deep  Gulph  his  sail  had  trac'd  before. 
The  Darien  isthmus  meet  the  raging  tide,  165^ 

Join  distant  lands  and  neighb'ring  seas  divide, 
On  either  side  the  shores  unbounded  bend, 
Push  wide  their  waves  and  to  the  poles  ascend. 
While  two  great  continents  united  rise, 
Broad  as  the  main  and  lengthen'd  with  the  skies.  170 

raoM 

BOOK  V 

Now  where  the  sheeted  flames  thro'  Chariestowa  rotr. 

And  lashing  waves  hiss  round  the  burning  shore. 

Thro'  the  deep  folding  fires  dread  Bunker's  height 

Thunders  o'er  all  and  shows  a  field  of  fight. 

Like  shad'wy  phantoms  in  an  evening  grove  5 

To  the  dark  strife  the  closing  squadrons  move: 

They  job,  they  break,  they  thicken,  thro'  the  air, 

And  blazing  batteries  burst  along  the  war; 

Now  wrapp'd  in  reddening  smoke,  now  dim  in  sight. 

They  sweep  the  hill  or  wing  the  downward  flight;  10 

Here,  wheel'd  and  wedg'd,  Britannia's  veterans  turn. 

And  the  long  lightnings  from  their  musquets  bum; 

There  scattering  strive  the  thin  colonial  train, 

And  broken  squadrons  still  the  field  maintain; 

Britons  in  fresh  battalbns  rise  the  height,  15 

And  with  increasing  votlies  give  the  fight. 

Till,  smear'd  with  clouds  of  dust  and  bath'd  in  gore. 

As  growing  foes  their  rais'd  artiUer>'  pour, 

Columbia's  host  moves  o'er  the  field  afar, 

And  saves  by  slow  retreat  the  sad  remains  of  war.  to 

There  strides  bold  Putnam,  and  from  all  the  plains 

Calk  the  tir'd  troops,  the  tardy  rear  sustains. 

And,  mid  the  whixxing  deaths  that  fill  the  air. 

Waves  back  his  sword  and  dares  the  foU'wing  war. 

Thro'  falling  fires  Columbus  sees  remain  15 

Half  of  each  host  in  heaps  promiscuous  slain, 
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While  dying  crowds  the  lingeriDg  life-blood  pour, 

And  slippery  steeps  are  trod  with  prints  of  gore. 

There,  glorious  Warren,  thy  cold  earth  was  seen; 

There  spring  thy  laurels  in  immortal  green:  30 

Dearest  of  chiefs  that  ever  press'd  the  plain, 

In  freedom's  cause  with  early  honours  slain. 

Still  dear  in  death  as  when  in  fight  you  mov'd. 

By  hosts  applauded  and  by  Hcav'n  approved; 

The  faithful  Muse  shall  tell  the  world  thy  fame,  35 

And  unborn  realms  resound  th'  immortal  name. 

1870-87,  1787. 

FROM 

THE  COLUMBIAD 

Eager  he  look'd:  another  train  of  years 

Had  roll'd  unseen  and  brighten'd  still  their  spheres. 

Earth,  more  resplendent  in  the  floods  of  day, 

Assumed  new  smiles,  and  flush 'd  around  him  lay: 

Green  swell  the  mountains,  calm  the  oceans  roll,  5 

Fresh  beams  of  beauty  kindle  round  the  pole; 

Thro  all  the  range  where  shores  and  seas  extend. 

In  tenfold  pomp  the  works  of  peace  ascend. 

Robed  in  the  bloom  of  spring's  eternal  year. 

And  ripe  with  fruits,  the  same  glad  fields  appear;  10 

O'er  hills  and  vales  perennial  gardens  run, 

Cities  unwall'd  stand  sparkling  to  the  sun; 

The  streams,  all  freighted  from  the  bounteous  plain. 

Swell  with  the  load  and  labor  to  the  main, 

Whose  stormless  waves  command  a  steadier  gale  1 5 

And  prop  the  pinions  of  a  bolder  sail; 

Sway'd  with  the  floating  weight,  each  ocean  toils. 

And  joyous  nature's  full  perfection  smiles. 

Fill'd  with  unfolding  fate,  the  vision'd  age 
Now  leads  its  actors  on  a  broader  stage:  20 

When,  clothed  majestic  in  the  robes  of  state, 
Moved  by  one  voice,  in  general  congress  meet 
The  legates  of  all  empires.    Twas  the  place 
Where  wretched  men  first  firm'd  their  wandering  pace. 
Ere  yet,  beguiled,  the  dark  delirious  hordes  25 

Began  to  fight  for  altars  and  for  lords; 
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Nile  washes  still  the  soil,  and  feeb  once  moic 
The  works  of  wisdom  press  his  peopled  iliofe. 

In  this  mid  site,  this  mooumental  dime, 
Rear'd  by  all  realms  to  brave  the  wret^  of  time 
A  spacious  dome  swells  up,  rmnmodlmii  gmU» 
The  last  resort,  the  unchanging  scene  of  itmte. 
On  rocks  of  adamant  the  walls  ascend. 
Tall  columns  heave,  and  iky-like  aidiei  bend; 
Bright  o'er  the  golden  roofs  the  glittering  ^liict 
Far  in  the  concave  meet  the  solar  fiits; 
Four  blazing  fronts,  with  gates  unfolding  Ugh, 
Look  with  immortal  splendor  round  the  iky. 
Hither  the  delegated  sires  ascend. 
And  all  the  cares  of  every  dime  attend. 
As  that  blest  band,  the  guardian  gukles  of  heaven. 
To  whom  the  care  of  stars  and  suns  is  given. 
When  one  great  circuit  shall  have  proved  their 
And  time  well  taught  them  how  to  wind  their  yean, 
Shall  meet  in  general  council,  call'd  to  state 
The  laws  and  labors  that  their  chaige  awmit. 
To  learn,  to  teach,  to  settle  how  to  bold 
Their  course  more  gbrious  as  their  li|^ts  unfold; 
From  all  the  bounds  of  space  (the  mandate  known) 
They  wing  their  passage  to  the  eternal  throne; 
Each  thro  his  far  dim  sky  illumes  the  road. 
And  sails  and  centres  toward  the  mount  of  God, 
There  in  mid  universe  their  seats  to  rear, 
Exchange  their  counsels  and  their  wotIls  compare: 
So,  from  all  tracts  of  earth,  this  gathering  throng 
In  shi{>s  and  chariots  shape  their  course  along. 
Reach  with  unwonted  speed  the  place  assign'd, 
Tu  hear  and  give  the  counsels  of  mankind. 

South  of  the  sacred  mansion,  first  resort 
The  assembled  sires,  and  pass  the  spacious  court. 
Here  in  his  (lorch  earth's  figured  Genius  stands, 
Truth's  mighty  mirror  poizing  in  his  hands. 
( I  raved  on  the  pedestal  and  chased  in  gold, 
Man's  noblest  arts  their  symbol  forms  unfold^^ 
His  tillage  and  his  trade,  with  all  the  store 
Of  wundruus  fabrics  and  of  useful  lore; 
Labors  that  fashion  to  his  sovereign  sway 
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Earth's  total  powers,  h^  scnl  and  air  and  sea, 

Force  them  to  yield  their  fruits  at  his  known  call, 

And  bear  his  mandates  round  the  rolling  ball,  70 

Beneath  the  footstool  all  destructive  things, 

Hie  mask  of  priesthood  and  the  mace  of  kings, 

lie  trampled  in  the  dust;  for  here  at  last 

Fmud,  folly,  error  all  their  emblems  cast. 

Each  envoy  here  unloads  his  wearied  hand  75 

Of  some  old  idol  from  his  native  land: 

One  flings  a  pagod  on  the  minc^  heap. 

One  lays  a  crescent,  one  a  cross  to  sleep; 

Swords,  sceptres,  mitres,  jcrowns  and  globes  and  stars. 

Codes  of  false  fame  and  stimulants  to  wars  80 

Sink  in  the  aettlinff  mass:  since  miite  becEUi. 

Hiese  2Xt  the  agents  of  the  woes  of  man. 

Now  the'  full  concourse,  ndiere  the  arches  bend. 
Poor  thro  by  thousands  and  their  seats  ascend. 
Far  as  the  centred  eye  can  range  around  85 

Or  the  deep  trumpet's  solemn  voice  resound, 
Long  rows  of  reverend  sires  sublime  extend, 
And  cares  of  worlds  on  every  brow  suspend, 
ffigfa  in  the  front,  for  soundest  wisdom  known, 
A  sire  elect  in  peerless  grandeur  shone:  90 

He  open'd  calm  the  universal  cause, 
To  give  each  realm  its  limit  and  its  laws. 
Bid  the  last  breath  of  tired  contention  cease 
And  bind  all  regions  in  the  leagues  of  peace; 
Till  one  confederate,  condependent  sway  95 

Spread  with  the  sun  and  bound  the  walks  of  day, 
One  centred  system,  one  all-ruling  soul 
Live  thro  the  parts  and  regulate  the  whole. 

"Here,  then,"  said  Hesper,  with  a  blissful  smile, 
"Behold  the  fruits  of  thy  long  years  of  toil.  100 

To  yon  bright  borders  of  Atlantic  day 
Thy  swelling  pinions  led  the  trackless  way, 
And  taught  mankind  such  useful  deeds  to  dare, 
To  trace  new  seas  and  happy  nations  rear; 
Till  by  fraternal  hands  their  sails  unfurFd  105 

Have  waved  at  last  in  union  o*er  the  world. 
Then  let  thy  stedfast  soul  no  more  complain 
Of  dangers  braved  and  griefs  endured  in  vain, 
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Of  courts  iiukliotis,  envy't  poisoii'd  stingi, 

The  lots  of  empire  and  the  frown  of  kinfi, 

While  these  brosd  views  thy  better  tho«igbts  ^^"p'^f* 

To  spurn  the  malice  of  insulting  foes, 

And  all  the  joys  descending  ages  gain 

Repay  thy  labors  and  remove  thy  pain.** 

t8o7. 

THE  HASTY-PUDDING 

CANTO  I 

Ye  Alps  audacious  thro'  the  Heav'ns  that  lisc 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skica. 
Ye  Gallic  flags  that,  o'er  their  hetghu  onfurl'd. 
Bear  death  to  kings  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.    A  softer  theme  I  chuse, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  Muse, 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  siuted  to  iMpirt 
The  purest  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. 
Despise  it  not,  ye  Bards  to  terror  steei'd. 
Who  hurld  >'our  thunders  round  the  epic  field; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  stilKhouse  bring. 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  empfey 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel. 
My  morning  incense  and  my  evening  meal. 
The  sweets  of  Hasty- Pudding.    Come,  dear  bowl. 
Glide  o'er  my  palate  and  inspire  my  souL 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  kine, 
Its  substance  mingled,  married  in  with  thine, 
Shall  cool  ami  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat. 
Oh,  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Could  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime. 
And  as  they  roll  in  sulistame  rull  in  rh>'me, 
No  more  thy  aukwani  un|)ucti<  name 
Should  shun  the  Mu>e  ur  prcjudire  thy  fame. 
But,  rising  grateful  to  th'  accustom'd  ear. 
All  Bards  should  catch  it.  and  all  realms  revere. 
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Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Thro*  wrecks  of  time  thy  lineage  and  thy  race: 
Declare  indiat  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore), 
First  gave  thee  to  the  world;  her  works  of  fame  35 

Have  liv'd  indeed,  but  liv'd  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days. 
First  leam*d  with  stones  to  crack  the  well-dry'd  maize, 
Thro'  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  show'r. 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour:  40 

The  yellow  flour,  bestrew'd  and  stir'd  with  haste. 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 
Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim, 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  suHace  swim; 
The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks,  45 

And  the  ^ole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 
Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long. 
Rise  like  her  labors  to  the  son  of  song, 
To  her,  to  them,  I  'd  consecrate  my  lays, 
And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise.  50 

If 't  was  Oella,  whom  I  sang  before, 
I  here  ascribe  her  one  great  virtue  more. 
Not  thro*  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 
The  fame  of  Sol's  sweet  daughter  should  be  known, 
But  o'er  the  world's  wide  climes  should  live  secure,  55 

Far  as  his  rays  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 

Dear  Hasty-Pudding,  what  impromis'd  joy 
Expands  my  heart  to  meet  thee  in  Savoy! 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world  thro'  devious  paths  to  roam, 
Each  clime  my  coimtry,  and  each  house  my  home,  60 

My  soul  is  sooth'd,  my  cares  have  found  an  end; 
I  greet  my  long-lost,  unforgotten  friend. 
For  thee  thro'  Paris,  that  corrupted  town, 
How  long  in  vain  I  wandered  up  and  down, 
Where  shameless  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching  hoard,  65 

Cold  from  his  cave  usurps  the  morning  board. 
London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in  tea: 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  thee; 
The  uncouth  word,  a  libel  on  the  town, 
Would  call  a  proclamation  from  the  crown.  70 

For  climes  oblique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
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Chill'd  in  their  fogs,  exclude  the  generous  msiie, 

A  grain  whose  ridi  luxuriant  growth  requires 

Short  gentle  showers  and  bright  etherial  fires. 

But  here,  tho*  distant  from  our  native  shore,  ^% 

With  mutual  glee  we  meet  and  laugh  once  move. 

The  same — ^I  know  thee  by  that  yellow  face. 

That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race, 

Mrliich  time  can  never  change  nor  soil  impair, 

Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air:  80 

For  endless  years,  thro'  every  mild  domain. 

Where  grows  the  maize  there  thou  art  sure  to  reign. 

But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  licence  daims 
In  different  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant  S5 

Polanta  call,  the  French  of  course  PUamU; 
Ev*n  in  thy  native  regions  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  MushI 
On  Hudson's  banks  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  suppawm,  90 

All  spurious  appellations,  void  of  truth; 
I  've  better  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth. 
Thy  name  is  Uasty-Pudding!  thus  our  sires 
Were  wont  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  their  fires; 
And  while  they  argu'd  in  thy  just  defence  95 

With  logic  clear,  they  thus  cxpUin'd  the  sense: 
"  In  haste  the  boiling  cauldron  o'er  the  blaxe 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready-powder*d  maiae; 
In  haste  *t  is  serv'd;  and  then  in  equal  haste 
With  cooling  milk  wc  make  the  sweet  repasL  loo 

No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
The  tender  car  and  wound  the  stony  plate; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  to  the  lip, 
And  taught  with  art  the  yielding  ma5s  to  dip. 
By  frequent  joume}^  to  the  bowl  well  stor'd  loS 

Performs  the  hasty  honors  of  the  btwird." 
Such  is  thy  name,  significant  and  dear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankey  dear, 
But  most  to  me,  whoiv  heart  and  |»alatc  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure  hercditar>-  taste.  no 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute: 
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In  tropes  of  higfa-strain'd  wit  viiiile  gaudy  prigs 

0»iipare  thy  nuzsliiig  man  to  pamper'd  pigs, 

With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest,  X15 

Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast 

What  though  the  generous  cow  gives  me  to  quaff 

The  milk  nutritious:  am  I  then  a  calf? 

Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine, 

Tho'  nurs'd  on  pudding,  thence  lay  daim  to  mine  ?  120 

Sure  the  sweet  song  I  fashion  to  thy  praise 

Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  th^  raise. 

My  200%  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee 
No  merit  claims;  I  praise  myself  in  thee. 
My  father  lov'd  thee  thro'  his  length  of  days:  xas 

For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  with  maiae; 
From  thee  what  health,  what  vigor  he  possest. 
Ten  sturdy  freeman  spruni^  bom  him  attest; 
Hiy  constdlation  rul'd  my  natal  mom. 
And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com.  130 

Delicious  grain,  whatever  form  it  take, 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake, 
In  every  dish  't  is  welcome  still  to  me. 
But  most,  my  Hasty-Pudding,  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  Succatash  with  thee  contend,  135 

Let  beans  and  com  their  sweetest  juices  blend, 
Let  butter  drendi  them  in  its  yellow  tide. 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  ^prace  their  side: 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  fam'd  soe'er  it  be. 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee.  140 

Some  talk  of  Hoe-cake,  fair  Virginia's  pride; 
Rich  Johnny-cake  this  mouth  has  often  tri'd: 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same, 
Alike  their  fabric  as  allied  their  fame — 
Except  in  dear  New-England,  where  the  last  145 

Receives  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste, 
To  give  it  sweetness  and  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoaking  hot: 
The  big  roimd  dumplin  rolling  from  the  pot; 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast,  150 

With  suet  lin'd,  leads  on  the  Yankey  feast; 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sides 
A  belly  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides; 
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The  yellow  bread  whose  face  like  amber  glowi. 

And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bake>pan  knowi —  155 

You  tempt  me  not:  my  fav'rite  gneU  my  eyes; 

To  that  lov'd  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 

CANTO  n 

To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art. 

To  kill  the  stomach  and  to  sink  the  heart, 

To  make  mankind,  to  social  virtue  sour, 

Cram  o'er  each  dish  and  be  what  they  devour. 

For  this  the  kitchen  Muse  first  fram'd  her  book,  5 

Commanding  sweats  to  stream  from  every  cook; 

Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tri'd. 

And  friends  to  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died. 

Not  so  the  Yankey:  his  abundant  feast. 

With  simples  fumish'd  and  with  plainness  dresi,  10 

A  numerous  offspring  gathers  round  the  board. 

And  dieers  alike  the  servant  and  the  k>rd. 

Whose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous  taste; 

And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast. 

While  the  full  pail  rewards  the  milk-maid's  toil,  15 

The  mother  sees  the  morning  cauldron  boil; 

To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care. 

To  spread  the  table  and  the  bowb  prepare; 

To  feed  the  children,  as  their  portions  cool. 

And  comb  their  heads,  and  send  them  off  to  scfaooL  so 

Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart. 
For  nature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art. 
Kv'n  Hasty-Pudding,  purest  of  all  food. 
May  still  be  bad,  indifferent,  or  gtiod. 

As  sage  experience  the  short  process  guides,  2$ 

Or  want  of  skill  or  want  of  care  presides. 
Whoe'er  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan. 
To  rear  the  child  and  long  sustain  the  man. 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size 
And  all  the  powers  of  ever>'  f<Kxl  $up)>lics,  jo 

Attend  the  lesions  that  the  Mun<*  shall  bring. 
Suspend  your  s|XKms  and  listen  while  I  sing. 

But  since,  O  man.  thy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone  but  labour  from  thy  hand. 
First  in  the  fickl,  beneath  the  sun's  strong  rays,  35 
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Ask  o£  thy  mother  earth  the  needful  maize; 
9ie  bves  the  race  that  courts  her  yidding  soil, 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  6L  toiL 

When  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  caU, 
Repays  the  loan  that  fill'd  the  winter  stall,  40 

Pursue  his  tiaoes  o'er  the  funow'd  plain, 
And  plant  in  measurM  hUb  the  gdden  grain. 
But  when  the  tender  germe  begins  to  shoot, 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  qprouting  root. 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  f oe,  45 

Th'  insidious  wonn,  the  all-devouring  crow: 
A  little  ashes  sprinkled  round  the  spire, 
Soon  8teq>'d  in  rain,  will  bid  the  wonn  retire; 
The  leathered  robber  with  his  hungry  maw 
Swift  flies  the  field  before  your  man  ol  straw,  50 

A  fri^tful  image,  such  as  school-boys  bring 
When  met  to  bum  the  Pope  or  hang  the  King. 

Thrice  in  the  season,  through  each  verdant  row 
Wield  the  strong  plow-share  and  the  faithful  hoe — 
The  faithful  hoe  a  double  task  that  takes,  55 

To  tin  the  summer  com  and  roast  the  winter  cakes. 

Slow  springs  the  blade  while  check'd  by  chilling  rains, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains; 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land. 
Then  start  the  juices,  then  the  roots  expand,  60 

Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould, 
The  stalk  stmts  upward  and  the  leaves  unfold. 
The  bushy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill, 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hilL 
Here  cease  to  vex  them;  all  your  cares  are  done;  65 

Leave  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sun: 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles  the  well-drest  field. 
When  autunm  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high. 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky;  •  70 

The  suckling  ears  their  silky  fringes  bend. 
And,  pregnant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burthen  grows, 
O'erhangs  the  space  that  runs  between  the  rows. 
High  as  a  hop-field  waves  the  silent  grove,  75 

A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love. 
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Wlicn  the  picdg'd  roasting-eftn  invite  the  mmid 
To  meet  her  swain  beneath  the  iiew46nB'd  iluule: 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbioiit  hiB, 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  baiket  fiD; 
Small  compensation  for  the  two-lold  bliii, 
The  promised  wedding  and  the  pietent  kia. 

Slight  depredations  theie:  but  now  the  nooo 
Calls  from  his  hoUow  tree  the  ily  laccooo; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  priK  awty. 
The  bolder  squirrel  labors  thro'  the  day; 
Both  thieves  alike,  but  pcovident  of  time   ■ 
A  virtue  rare  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stoccs  they  cut. 
And  fill  their  grain'ries  from  the  toQs  of  man; 
We  've  one  advantage  where  they  take  no  part — 
With  all  their  wiles  they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Hasty-Pudding;  here  we  lUne 
Superior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine: 
This  envy'd  boon  to  man  shall  still 
Unshar'd  by  them  in  substance  or  in 

At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain, 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain; 
Deep-loaded  carts  the  spacious  com-houie  fiO, 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  miO; 
The  Ub'ring  mill  beneath  the  burthen  groani, 
And  show*rs  the  future  pudding  from  the  itonet; 
Till  the  glad  house-wife  greets  the  powder'd  fold. 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  the  old. 

CANTO  m 

The  days  grow  short;  but  tho'  the  falling  wnt 
To  the  glad  swain  procUims  his  day's  work  done, 
NiKht's  pli-asing  shades  his  various  task  prokxig. 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn-house  fiU'd,  the  harvest  home, 
Th*  invited  neighbours  to  the  liuskini  come — 
A  frolic  scene,  where  work  and  mirth  and  play 
Unite  their  charms  to  chace  the  hours  away. 
Where  the  huge  heap  lies  center*d  in  the  hall. 
The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall, 
Brown  corn-fed  nymphs  and  strong  hard-handed  bea 
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Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows, 

Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  mass  attack: 

The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corn-cobs  crack; 

The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound,  15 

And  the  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  roimd. 

The  laws  of  Husking  ev'ry  wight  can  tell. 

And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well: 

For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains. 

With  each  smut  ear  she  smuts  the  luckless  swains;  20 

But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast 

Red  as  her  lips  and  taper  as  her  waist. 

She  walks  the  roimd  and  culls  one  favor'd  beau, 

Who  leaps  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 

Various  the  sport  as  are  the  wits  and  brains  25 

Of  well-pleas'd  lasses  and  contending  swains, 

TiU  the  vast  mound  of  com  is  swept  away. 

And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  house-wife  urges  all  her  care 
The  well-earn*d  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare.  30 

The  sifted  meal  already  waits  her  hand, 
The  milk  is  strain'd,  the  bowls  in  order  stand; 
The  fire  flames  high,  and,  as  a  pool — that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o'er  the  mill-dam  breaks — 
Foams,  roars,  and  rages  with  incessant  toils,  35 

So  the  vext  cauldren  rages,  roars,  and  boils. 
First  with  dean  salt  she  seasons  well  the  food; 
Then  strews  the  flour,  and  thickens  all  the  flood; 
Long  o*er  the  sinmiering  fire  she  lets  it  stand: 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand;  40 

The  husband  takes  his  turn,  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies.    At  last  the  toil  is  crown'd; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  huskers  pour, 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  com  before. 

I  leave  them  to  their  feast.    There  still  belong  45 

More  copious  matters  to  my  faithful  song; 
For  rules  there  are,  tho'  ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
Nice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  be  ate. 

Some  with  molasses  line  the  luscious  treat, 
And  mix,  like  Bards,  the  useful  with  the  sweet:  50 

A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise; 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days 
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When  the  diill'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in 
And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  oow. 

Blest  cow,  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ,         55 
Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joyl 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  pious  hands  have  pccat; 
How  oft  thy  bounties  prov'd  my  only  feast; 
How  oft  I  've  fed  thee  with  my  fav'rite  gimin; 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  find  thy  children  slain!  60 

Ye  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  priae, 
Ah,  house  her  well  from  Winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  Pumpkins  should  her  sadness  cheer, 
Com  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer; 
When  Spring  returns  she  'U  well  acquit  the  loan,  65 

And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk,  then,  with  pudding  I  should  always  chose; 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  Muse, 
TiQ  she  in  haste  some  farther  hints  unfold. 
Well  for  the  young  nor  useless  to  the  old.  70 

First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide; 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink,  75 

When  the  soft  island  looms  abovT  the  brink. 
Then  check  your  hand:  you  've  got  the  portion  's  due; 
So  taught  our  sires,  and  what  they  taught  b  tme. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.    Tho'  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  't  is  clear.  80 

The  dccp-bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contriv*d  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin  diluted  soup, 
IVrforms  not  well  in  those  substantial  things 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings. 
Where  the  strong  labial  masclcs  must  embrace  S5 

The  gentle  curve  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  disiharge  the  freight, 
A  bowl  less  concave  but  still  more  dilate 
Becomes  the  pudding  Ijest.    The  ^hape,  the  sixe, 
A  stvret  rests  unknown  to  vulgar  e>*es:  90 

Kxperienc'd  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  abo\x  the  lore  of  art. 
These  tuneful  lips,  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried. 
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With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide, 

Tlio'  not  in  song;  the  muse  but  poorly  shines  95 

In  cones  and  cubes  and  geometric  lines. 

Yet  the  true  fonn,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 

Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose-egg-shell 

Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 

The  distance  from  the  center  to  the  side.  100 

Fear  not  to  slaver;  *t  is  no  deadly  sin. 
Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin;  or,  like  me. 
Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee, 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  preject —  105 

Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct. 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heeds  no  drops  that  fall; 
The  wide-mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  all. 

1793-  1796. 
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FKOM 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  SANTA  CRUZ 

Sick  of  thy  northern  glooms,  come,  shepherd,  seek 
More  equal  climes  and  a  serener  sky: 
Why  shouldst  thou  toil  amid  thy  frozen  ground, 
Where  half  year's  snows  a  barren  prospect  lie, 

When  thou  mayst  go  where  never  frost  was  seen,  5 

Or  north-west  winds  with  cutting  fury  blow. 
Where  never  ice  congealed  the  limpid  stream, 
Where  never  mountain  tipt  its  head  with  snow  ? 

Twice  seven  days  prosperous  gales  thy  barque  shall  bear  I 

To  isles  that  flourish  in  perpetual  green,  10 

Where  richest  herbage  glads  each  shady  vale. 

And  ever  verdant  plants  on  every  hill  are  seen 

From  the  vast  caverns  of  old  ocean's  bed    V 

Fair  Samta  Cruz  arising  laves  her  waist;     ^ 

Tlie  threatening  waters  roar  on  every  side,  15 

For  every  side  by  ocean  is  embraced. 
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Sharp,  craggy  rocks  repeQ  the  tuifiiig  brine. 

Whose  cavem'd  sides,  by  restless  billows  wore, 

Resemblance  claim  to  that  remoter  isle 

Where  once  the  winds'  proud  lord  the  sceptre  bore.  so 

Betwixt  old  Cancer  and  the  mid-wmy  line, 

In  happiest  climate  lies  this  envied  isle: 

Trees  bloom  throughout  the  year,  streams  ever  Oow, 

And  fragrant  Flora  wears  a  lasting  smile.  •  •  •  • 


The  happy  waters  boast,  of  various  kinds,!  15 

Unnumber'd  myriads  of  the  scaly  race;  1 
Sportive  they  glide  above  the  delug'd  sand, 
Gay  as  their  clime,  in  ocean's  ample  vase. 

Some,  streak'd  with  bumish'd  gold,  resplendent  glare,! 
Some  cleave  the  limpid  deep  all  sQver'd  o*er,  V  ^ 

Some  cUd  in  living  green  delist  the  eye, 
Some  red,  some  blue,  of  mingled  colours  more. 

Here  glides  the  spangled  Dolphin  through  the  deep; 

The  giant-carcas'd  whales  at  distance  stray; 

The  huge  green  turtles  wallow  through  the  wave,  35 

Well  pleas'd  alike  with  land  or  water  they 

Sweet  verdant  isle,  through  thy  dark  woods  I  rove  i 

And  learn  the  nature  of  each  native  tree:  \ 

The  fustkk  hard,  the  poisonous  mandntugl, 

Which  for  its  fragrant  apple  pleaseth  thee;  40 

Alluring  to  the  smell,  fair  to  the  eye. 
But  deadliest  poison  in  the  taste  is  found — 
O  shun  the  dangerous  tree,  nor  taste,  like  Em, 
This  interdicted  fruit  in  Eden's  ground. 

The  lowly  mangrate,  fond  of  watry  soil,       \  45 

The  white-lKirk'd  t'fiory,  rising  high  in  air,^ 
The  mastiik  in  the  woods  you  may  descry; 
Tamarind  and  lofty  plumb-trees  flourish  there. 

Sweet  orange  groves  in  lonely  vallies  rise. 

And  drup  their  fruits  unnotic*d  and  unknown;  50 

The  couling  slk  id  limes  in  hedges  grow. 

The  juiiy  lemons  swell  in  shades  their  own 
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The  plantane  and  banana  flourish  here, 

Of  hasty  growth,  and  love  to  fix  their  root 

Where  some  soft  stream  of  ambling  water  flows,  55 

To  yield  full  moisture  to  their  clustered  fruit. 

No  other  trees  so  vast  a  leaf  can  boast, 

So  broad,  so  long:  through  these  refreshed  I  stray, 

And  though  the  noon-sun  all  his  radiance  shed, 

These  friendly  leaves  shall  shade  me  all  the  way,  60 

And  tempt  the  cooling  breeze  to  hasten  there, 
With  its  sweet  odorous  breath  to  charm  the  grove; 
High  shades  and  verdant  seats,  while  imdemeath 
A  little  stream  by  mossy  banks  doth  rove. 

Where  once  the  Indian  dames  slept  with  their  swains,  65 

Or  fondly  kiss'd  the  moon-light  eves  away; 
The  lovers  fled,  the  tearful  stream  remains. 
And  only  I  console  it  with  my  lay 

But,  shepherd,  haste,  and  leave  behind  thee  far 

Thy  bloody  plains  and  iron  glooms  above;  70 

Quit  the  cold  northern  star,  and  here  enjoy 

Beneath  the  smiling  skies  this  land  of  love. 

The  drowsy  pelican  wings  home  his  way, 

The  misty  eve  sits  heavy  on  the  sea, 

And  though  yon'  sail  drags  slowly  o'er  the  main,  75 

Say,  shall  a  moment's  gloom  discourage  thee  ? 

To-morrow's  sun  now  paints  the  faded  scene; 

Though  deep  in  ocean  sink  his  western  beams, 

His  spangled  chariot  shall  ascend  more  clear, 

More  radiant,  from  the  drowsy  land  of  dreams.  80 

J 776,  1779. 


FROM 

THE  HOUSE  OF  NIGHT 

By  some  sad  means,  when  Reason  holds  no  sway, 
Lonely  I  rov'd  at  midnight  o'er  a  plain 
Where  murmuring  streams  and  mingling  rivers  flow 
Far  to  their  springs  or  seek  the  sea  again. 
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Sweet  venial  May!  iho'  then  thy  woocU  in  bloom 
Flourished,  yet  nought  of  this  could  Fancy  sec; 
No  wild  pinks  bless'd  the  meads,  no  green  the  fields. 
And  naked  seem'd  to  stand  each  lifeless  tiee. 

Dark  was  the  sky,  and  not  one  friendly  star 
Shone  from  the  zenith  or  horizon,  dear; 
Mist  sate  upon  the  woods,  and  dariLnrss  rode 
In  her  black  chariot  with  a  wild  career. 

And  from  the  woods  the  late-resounding  note 

Issued  of  the  loquacious  Wkip-foar-wiU; 

Hoarse,  howling  dogs  and  nif^tly  roving  wolvet  15 

Clamour'd  from  far-off  difts  invisible. 

Rude  from  the  wide-extended  Ckesap^ki 

I  heard  the  winds  the  dashing  waves  assaO, 

And  saw  from  far,  by  picturing  fancy  form'd, 

The  black  ship  travelling  through  the  noby  gale.  to 

At  last,  by  chance  and  guardian  fancy  led, 
I    I  reach 'd  a  noble  dome  rais'd  fair  and  high, 
[  And  saw  the  li^t  from  upper  windows  flame, 
Presage  of  mirth  and  hospitality. 


1 


And  by  that  light  around  the  dome  appeared  15 

A  mournful  garden  of  autunmal  hue; 

Its  Utely  pleasing  flowers  all  drooping  stood 

Amidst  high  weeds  that  in  rank  plenty  grew. 

The  Primrose  there,  the  violet  darkly  blue, 

Daisies  and  fair  Narcissus  ceas*d  to  rise;  ^o 

Gay  spotted  pinks  their  charming  bloom  withdrew, 

And  Polyanthus  quench *d  its  thousand  d>'es. 

No  pleasant  fruit  or  blossom  gaily  smil'd; 
f  Nought  but  unhappy  plants  and  trees  were  seen: 
'■  The  yew,  the  m>Ttle,  and  the  church-yard  elm,  j$ 

The  cypress  with  its  melancholy  green. 

rhere  cedars  dark,  the  osier,  and  the  pine. 

Shorn  tamarisks,  and  weeping  willows  grew. 

The  poplar  tall,  the  lotos,  and  the  lime; 

And  pyracantha  did  her  leaves  renew.  40 
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The  poppy  there,  companion  to  repose, 
Displa/d  her  blossoms  that  began  to  fall; 
And  here  the  purple  amaranthus  rose, 
With  mint  strong-scented,  for  the  fwieral. 

And  here  andjhere,  with  laurel  shrubs  between,  45 

A  tombstone  lay,  inscribed  with  strains  of  woe; 
And  stanzas  sad,  throughout  the  dismal  green. 
Lamented  for  the  dead  that  slept  below. 

Peace  to  this  awful  dome/ — ^when  strait  I  heard 

The  voice  of  men  in  a  secluded  room;  50 

Much  did  they  talk  of  death  and  much  of  life. 

Of  coffii^,  shrouds,  and  horrors  of  a  tomb 

\>    —       [^   —     ^  —     ^  —      ^    -^""^ 
Then  up  three  winding  stairs  my  feet  were  brought 

To  a  high  chamber,  hung  with  mouniing  sadj^ 

Tne  unsniiEf^d  <Sndles^^r^  with  visage  dim, 

'Midst  grief  in  ecstasy  of  woe  run  mad. 
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A  wide-Ieaf'd  table  stood  on  either  side, 

Well  fraught  with  phials,  half  their  liquids  spent; 

And  from  a  couch  behind  the  curtain's  veil 

I  heard  a  hollow  voice  of  loud  lament.  60 


\ 
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Turning  to  view  the  object  whence  it  came. 
My  frighted  eyes  a  horrid  form  survey'd 
{Fancy,  I  awn  thy  power) :  Death  on  the  couch. 
With  fleshless  limbs,  at  rueful  length,  was  laid. 

And  o'er  his  head  flew  jealousies  and  cares,  65 

Ghosts,  imps,  and  half  the  black  Tartarian  crew, 
Arch-angeb  damn'd;  nor  was  their  Prince  remote, 
Borne  on  the  vaporous  wings  of  Stygian  dew. 

Around  his  bed,  by  the  dull  flambeaux'  glare, 

I  saw  fwile  phantoms:  Rage  to  madness  vext,  70 

VV^an,  wasting  grief,  and  ever-musing  care. 

Distressful  pwiin,  and  poverty  perplext. 

Sad  was  his  countenance — if  we  can  call 

That  countenance  where  only  bones  were  seeA — 

And  eyes  sunk  in  their  sockets,  dark  and  low,  75 

Ai;d  teeth  that  only  show'd  themselves  to  grin. 
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Reft  was  his  scull  of  hair,  and  no  ftesh  bloom 

Of  chearful  mirth  sate  on  his  visage  boar: 

Sometimes  he  rais'd  his  head,  while  deep-drawn  gnmns 

Were  mixt  with  words  that  did  his  (ate  deplore.  80 

Oft  did  he  wish  to  see  the  dayli^t  spring; 
And  often  toward  the  window  lean'd  to  bear, 
Fore-runner  of  the  scarlet-mantled  mom. 
The  early  note  of  wakeful  Chanticieer,  .... 

Then  with  a  hoUow  voice  thus  went  he  oo:  S5 

Get  up  and  search,  and  bring,  when  found,  to  me 

1^  Some  cordial,  potion,  or  some  pleasant  draught, 

I  Sweet,  slumb'rous  poppy  or  the  mild  Bobea. 

"But  hark,  my  pitying  friend! — and  if  you  can. 
Deceive  the  grim  physician  at  the  door —  90 

Bring  half  the  mountain  springs — ah,  hither  bring 
The  cold  rock-water  from  the  shady  bower; 
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*'For  till  this  night  sudi  thirst  did  ne'er  invade, 
A  thirst  provok'd  by  heav'n's  avenging  hand: 
Hence  bear  me,  friends,  to  quaff  and  quaff  again  95 

The  cool  wave  bubbling  from  the  yellow  sand. 

"To  these  dark  walls  with  stately  step  I  came, 
Prepar'd  your  drugs  and  doses  to  defy; 
Smit  with  the  love  of  never-dying  fame, 
I  came,  alas!  to  conquer — not  to  die!"  100 

Glad,  from  his  side  I  sprang  and  fetched  the  draught. 
Which  down  his  greedy  throat  he  quickly  swills; 
Then  on  a  second  errand  sent  me  strait. 
To  search  in  some  dark  comer  for  his  pills. 

Quoth  he,  "These  pills  have  bng  compounded  been  105 

Of  dead  men's  bones  and  bitter  roots,  I  trow; 
But  that  I  may  to  wonted  health  return 
Throughout  my  lank  veins  shall  their  substance  go." 

So  down  they  went. — He  rais'd  his  fainting  head, 

And  oft  in  feeble  tone  essay *d  to  talk:  no 

Quoth  he,  "Since  remedies  ha\T  small  avail. 

Assist  unhappy  Death  once  more  to  walk." 
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Then,  slowly  rising  from  his  loathsome  bed, 

On  wasted  legs  the  meagre  monster  stood, 

Gap'd  wide,  and  foam*d,  and  hungry  seem'd  to  ask,  115 

Tho'  sick,  an  endless  quantity  of  food. 

Said  he,  "The  sweet  melodious  flute  prepare. 

The  anthem,  and  the  organ's  solenm  sound, 

Such  as  may  strike  my  soul  with  ecstacy. 

Such  as  may  from  yon*  lofty  walls  rebound.  120 

"Sweet  music  can  the  fiercest  pains  assuage: 
She  bids  the  soul  to  heav'n's  blest  mansions  rise; 
She  calms  despair,  controuls  infernal  rage; 
And  deepest  anguish,  when  it  hears  her,  dies. 

"And  see,  the  mizzling,  misty  midnight  reigns,  125 

And  no  soft  dews  are  on  my  eye-lids  sent: 
Here,  stranger,  lend  thy  hand,  assist  me,  pray. 
To  walk  a  circuit  of  no  large  extent." 

On  my  prest  shoulders  leaning,  round  he  went. 

And  could  have  made  the  boldest  spectre  flee.  130 

I  led  him  up  stairs,  and  I  led  him  down. 

But  not  one  moment's  rest  from  pain  got  he 

Up  rush'd  a  band,  with  compasses  and  scales 
I  To  measure  his  slim  carcase,  long  and  lean. 
r*Be  sure,"  said  he,  "to  frame  my  coffin  strong,  135 

I  You,  master  workman,  and  your  men,  I  mean; 

*Tor  if  the  Devil,  so  late  my  trusty  friend. 
Should  get  one  hint  where  I  am  laid,  from  you, 
Not  with  my  soul  content,  he  *d  seek  to  find 
That  mouldering  mass  of  bones,  my  body,  tool  140 

"Of  hardest  ebon  let  the  plank  be  found. 
With  clamps  and  f)onderous  bars  secur'd  around. 
That  if  the  box  by  Satan  should  be  storm *d 
It  may  be  able  for  resistance  found." 
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Yes,"  said  the  master  workman,  "noble  Death,  145 

Your  coffin  shall  be  strong — that  leave  to  me; 
But  who  shall  these  your  funeral  dues  discharge  ? 
Nor  friends  nor  pence  you  have,  that  I  can  see." 


I.JO  A  ]f  ERICAS  POr\fS 

To  lhi>  >ai(l  Dcatli,  "  V(»u  miglit  hdvc  a^k'<l  nic,  l«>>, 

lia.sc  caitifT,  who  arc  my  executors,  u^ 

Wliere  my  estate,  and  who  the  men  that  shall 

Partake  my  substance  and  be  call'd  my  heirs. 

"  Know,  then,  that  heU  is  my  inheritance; 
The  devil  himself  my  funeral  dues  must  pay: 
Go — since  you  must  be  paid — go  ask  of  him,  155 

For  he  has  gold,  as  fabling  poets  say." 

Strait  they  retired — when  thus  he  gave  me  charfe, 
Pointing  from  the  light  window  to  the  west: 
"  Go  three  miles  o'er  the  plain,  and  you  shall  tee 
A  burying-yard  of  sinners  dead,  unblest.  160 

''Amid  the  graves  a  spiry  buikling  stands, 
Whose  solemn  knell  resounding  through  the  gloom 
Shall  call  thee  o'er  the  circumjacent  lands 
To  the  dull  mansion  destin'd  for  my  tomb. 

"There,  since  't  is  dark,  1 11  plant  a  glimmering  light  165 

Just  snatch'd  from  hell,  by  whose  reflected  beams 
Thou  shalt  behold  a  tomb-stone,  full  eight  feet, 
Fast  by  a  grave  replete  with  ghosts  and  dreami. 

"And  on  that  stone  engrave  this  epitaph. 
Since  Death,  it  seems,  must  die  like  mortal  men;  170 

Yes,  on  that  stone  engrave  this  epitaph. 
Though  all  hell's  furies  aim  to  snatch  the  pen: — 

**  Deaik  in  this  t4»mb  his  weory  bones  halh  laid, 
Sick  of  dominion  oW  the  human  kind: 

Behold  what  dftastations  he  hath  made;  1 75 

Survey  the  millions  by  his  arm  confined. 

**Six  thousand  years  has  sovereign  swsy  been  mine; 
Xone  but  myself  can  real  glory  claim: 
Great  Regent  of  the  world  I  reigned  alone. 
And  princes  trembled  when  my  mandate  cawu,  180 

**  Vast  and  unmatckd  throughout  the  world,  my  fame 
Takes  place  of  gods,  and  asks  no  mortal  date — 
No,  by  myself  and  by  the  heavens  I  ru^ear 
\ot  Alexander's  name  is  half  so  great. 
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"Ner  swords  nor  darts  my  prowess  andd  withstand;  185 

AU  qaut  their  arms  and  bow*d  to  my  decree: 
Efm  mighty  Juuns  died  beneath  my  hand, 
Per  siawes  and  Cesar s  were  the  same  to  me. 

**TmeBer,  woMst  tkou  his  newest  Sophies  seeh, 
Search  in  no  narrow  spot  obscure  for  those;  190 

The  sea  profound,  the  surface  of  all  land. 
Is  moulded  with  the  myriads  of  hisfoesJ'  .  ..  •  • 

O'er  a  daik  field  I  held  my  dubious  way. 

Where  Jack-a-lanthom  walk'd  his  lonely  round; 

Beneath  my  feet  substantial  darkness  lay,  195 

And  screams  were  heard  from  the  distemper'd  ground. 

Nor  lodc'd  I  back,  till  to  a  far-o£f  wood, 

Trembling  with  fear,  my  weary  feet  had  sped: 

Dark  was  the  night,  but  at  the  inchanted  dome 

I  saw  the  infernal  windows  flaming  red.  200 

And  from  within  the  howls  of  Death  I  heard. 
Cursing  the  dismal  night  that  gave  him  birth. 
Damning  his  ancient  sire  and  mother  sin, 
Who  at  the  gates  of  hell,  accursed,  brought  him  forth. 

(For  fancy  gave  to  my  enraptur'd  soul  205 

An  cache's  eye,  with  keenest  glance  to  see; 
And  bade  those  distant  sounds  distinctly  roll. 
Which,  waking,  never  had  affected  me.) 

Oft  his  pale  breast  with  cruel  hand  he  smote. 

And,  tearing  from  his  limbs  a  winding-sheet,  a  10 

Roar'd  to  the  black  skies,  while  the  woods  around, 

As  wicked  as  himself,  his  words  repeat. 

Thrice  tow'rd  the  skies  his  meagre  arms  he  rear'd, 

Invoked  all  hell  and  thunders  on  his  head, 

Bid  light'nings  fly,  earth  yawn,  and  tempests  roar,  215 

And  the  sea  wrap  him  in  its  oozy  bed. 

"My  life  for  one  cool  draught  1    O,  fetch  your  springs  1 
Can  one  unfeeling  to  my  woes  be  found  ? 
No  friendly  visage  comes  to  my  relief, 
But  ghosts  impend  and  spectres  hover  round.  22c 
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"Though  humbled  now,  dishcartcn'd,  and  distmt. 
Yet,  when  admitted  to  the  peaceful  grouod. 
With  heroes,  kings,  and  conquerors  I  shall  rest. 
Shall  sleep  as  safely  and  perhaps  as  sound.* 
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Dim  burnt  the  lamp;  and  now  the  phantom  Death  J15 

Gave  his  last  groans  in  horror  and  despair: 
"All  hell  demands  me  hencel"  he  said,  and  tbrew 
The  red  lamp  hissing  throu|^  the  midnight  air. 

Trembling,  across  the  pUin  my  coune  I  held. 

And  found  the  grave-yard,  loitering  through  the  glooa,         sjo 

And  in  the  midst  a  hell-red,  wandering  light. 

Walking  in  fiery  circles  round  the  tomb.  .... 

At  distance  far,  approaching  to  the  tomb, 

By  lamps  and  lanthoms  guided  throu|^  the  shade, 

A  coal-bhurk  chariot  hurried  through  the  gloom,  135 

Spectres  attending,  in  bUck  weeds  amy'd. 

Whose  woeful  forms  yet  chill  my  soul  with  dread: 

Each  wore  a  vest  in  St>'gian  chambers  wove, 

Death's  kindred  all— Death's  horses  they  bestrode, 

And  gallop'd  fiercely,  as  the  chariot  drove.  140 

Each  horrid  face  a  grizly  mask  conccal'd; 
Their  busy  eyes  shot  terror  to  my  soul 
As  now  and  then,  by  the  pale  lanthom's  gUre, 
I  saw  them  fur  their  [xirtcd  friend  condole. 

Before  the  herse  Death's  chaplain  seem'd  to  go,  245 

Who  stn>vc  to  comfort,  what  he  could,  the  dead; 
Talk'd  much  of  Sdian  and  the  land  of  wue, 
And  many  a  chapter  from  the  scriptum  rrail. 

At  la>t  he  mis'd  the  swelling  anthem  high; 

In  di^ma!  numbers  sifm'd  he  to  com|>lain:  J50 

The  i-aplive  trilx's  that  by  Euphraies  wept. 

'Ilieir  s«)nK  wa>  jovial  to  hiA  dreary  strain. 

That  done,  they  plac'd  the  carcase  in  the  tomb. 

To  dust  and  dull  oblivion  now  resigned; 

Then  tum'd  the  i  harlot  tow'rd  the  House  of  Night,  155 

Which  soon  fiew  off  and  left  no  trace  behind. 
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But  as  I  stoop'd  to  write  the  appointed  verse, 

Swifter  than  thought  the  airy  scene  decay 'd; 

Blushing  the  mom  arose,  and  from  the  east 

With  her  gay  streams  of  light  dispell'd  the  shade.  260 

AbaiU  1776.  1779, 1786. 

FROM 

THE  BRITISH  PRISON  SHIP 

Two  hulks  on  Hudson's  stormy  bosom  lie, 

Two  farther  south  affront  the  pitying  eye: 

There  the  black  Scorpion  at  her  mooring  rides, 

There  Stsombolo  swings  yielding  to  the  tides; 

Here  bulky  Jersey  fills  a  larger  space,  5 

And  Hunter,  to  all  hospitals  disgrace. 

Thou,  Scorpion,  fatal  to  thy  crowded  throng, 

Dire  theme  of  horror  and  Plutonian  song, 

Requir'st  my  lay — thy  sultry  decks  I  know. 

And  all  the  torments  that  exist  below.  10 

The  briny  wave  that  Hudson's  bosom  fills 

Drained  through  her  bottom  in  a  thousand  rills, 

Rotten  and  old,  replete  with  sighs  and  groans, 

Scarce  on  the  waters  she  sustained  her  bones. 

Here,  doom'd  to  toil  or  founder  in  the  tide,  15 

At  the  moist  pumps  incessantly  we  ply'd; 

Here,  doom'd  to  starve,  like  famish'd  dogs  we  tore 

The  scant  allowance  that  our  tyrants  bore. 

Remembrance  shudders  at  this  scene  of  fears: 
Still  in  my  view  some  English  brute  appears,  20 

Some  base-bom  Hessian  slave  walks  threat'ning  by, 
Some  servile  Scot  with  murder  in  his  eye 
Still  haimts  my  sight,  as  vainly  they  bemoan 
Rebellions  manag'd  so  unlike  their  own. 
O  may  I  never  feel  the  poignant  pain  25 

To  live  subjected  to  such  fiends  again — 
Stewards  and  Mates  that  hostile  Britain  bore, 
Cut  from  the  gallows  on  their  native  shore; 
Their  ghastly  looks  and  vengeance-beaming  eyes 
Still  to  my  view  in  dismal  colours  rise.  30 

O  may  I  ne'er  review  these  dire  abodes, 
These  piles  for  slaughter,  floating  on  the  floods. 
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And  you  that  o'er  the  troubled  ocean  go, 

Strike  not  your  standards  to  this  miscreant  foe: 

Better  the  greedy  wave  should  swallow  all«  35 

Better  to  meet  the  death-conducted  baU, 

Better  to  sleep  on  ocean's  deepest  bed, 

At  once  dcstroy'd  and  number'd  with  the  dead. 

Than  thus  to  perish  in  the  face  of  day. 

Where  twice  ten  thousand  deaths  one  death  dday.  40 

lySo.  1781. 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  BRAVE  AMERICANS 

LNOER  GENEKAL  GKEENE,  IN  SOUTH  CASOUNA,  WHO  FEU.  Df  THE  ACTIOX  Off 

SEPTEMBEK  8,   I781 

At  EuTAW  springs  the  valiant  died; 

Their  limbs  with  dust  are  covered  o*er: 
Weep  on,  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide; 

How  many  heroes  are  no  morel 

If,  in  this  wreck  of  ruin  they  5 

Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  a  tear, 
O  smite  your  gentle  breast,  and  say 
"The  friends  of  freedom  slumber  here.*' 

Thou  who  shalt  trace  this  bloody  plain. 

If  goodness  rules  thy  generous  breast,  10 

Sigh  for  the  wasted  rural  reign. 

Sigh  for  the  shepherds  sunk  to  rest. 

Stranger,  their  humble  graves  adorn; 

You  too  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear: 
T  is  not  the  beauty  of  the  morn 

That  proves  the  evening  shall  be  clear. 
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They  saw  their  injured  countr>''s  woe; 

The  flaming  town,  the  masted  field: 
Then  rushed  to  meet  the  insulting  foe; 

They  took  the  spear — but  left  the  shieM. 

Led  by  thy  conquering  genius,  Gheene, 
The  Hritons  they  compelled  to  fly; 

None  distant  viewed  the  fatal  plain. 
None  grieved  in  such  a  cause  to  die. 
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But  like  the  Parthian  famed  of  old,  25 

Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  threw. 
These  routed  Britons,  full  as  bold, 

Retreated,  and  retreating  slew. 

Now  rest  in  peace  our  patriot  band; 

Though  far  from  Nature's  limits  thrown,  30 

We  trust  they  find  a  happier  land, 

A  brighter  sunshine  of  their  own. 
J781.  1781. 


rsoM  I 

THE  POLITICAL  BALANCE 

As  Jove  the  Olympian  (who  both  I  and  you  know 
Was  brother  to  Neptune  and  husband  to  Juno) 
Was  lately  reviewing  his  papers  of  state, 
He  happened  to  light  on  the  records  of  Fate. 

In  Alphabet  order  this  volume  was  written,  5 

So  he  opened  at  B,  for  the  article  "Britain": 
"She  struggles  so  well,"  said  the  god,  "I  will  see 
What  the  sisters  in  Pluto's  dominions  decree." 

And  first  on  the  top  of  a  column  he  read 
"Of  a  king  with  a  mighty  soft  place  in  his  head,  ic 

Who  should  join  in  his  temper  the  ass  and  the  mule, 
The  third  of  his  name,  and  by  far  the  worst  fool.".  .  .  . 

So  Jupiter  read,  a  god  of  first  rank. 

And  still  had  read  on,  but  he  came  to  a  blank: 

For  the  Fates  had  neglected  the  rest  to  reveal —  15 

They  either  forgot  it,  or  chose  to  conceal. 

When  a  leaf  is  torn  out,  or  a  blot  on  a  page 

That  pleases  our  fancy,  we  fly  in  a  rage; 

So,  curious  to  know  what  the  Fates  would  say  next, 

No  wonder  if  Jove,  disappointed,  was  vext.  20 

But  still,  as  true  genius  not  frequently  fails, 
He  glanced  at  the  Virgin^  and  thought  of  the  Scales^ 
And  said,  "To  determine  the  will  of  the  Fates, 
One  scale  shall  weigh  Britain^  the  other  the  Stales" 
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Then  turning  to  Vulcan,  his  maker  ci  tlmnder. 
Said  he,  "My  dear  Vulcan,  I  pray  yoa  look  yonder: 
Those  creatuns  are  tearing  each  other  to  pfeoes. 
And  instead  of  abating  the  carnage  inaettMt. 

"  Now  as  you  are  a  bUcksmith,  and  lusty  stout  han-ealer 
You  must  make  me  a  gk)be  of  a  shorter  dUmeter — 
The  world  in  abridgement  and  just  as  it  sUadt, 
With  all  its  proportions  of  water  and  lands. 

"  But  its  various  divisions  must  so  be  ^''•^g'^fd 
That  I  can  unhinge  it  whene'er  I  've  a  ndnd — 
How  else  should  I  know  what  the  portions  will  weigli, 
Or  which  of  the  combatants  carry  the  day?^ 

Old  Vulcan  complied  (we  've  no  reason  to  doubt  it), 
So  he  put  on  his  apron  and  strait  went  about  It; 
Made  center,  and  circles  as  round  as  a  pancake, 
And  here  the  Pacific  and  there  the  Atbatic.  •  •  •  . 

At  length,  to  discourage  all  stupid  pcetensions, 
Jove  looked  at  the  globe  and  approved  its  dimensions, 
And  cried  in  a  transport,  "Why,  wliat  have  we  heie? 
Friend  Vulcan,  it  b  a  most  beautiful  spheiel 

"Now  while  I  am  busy  in  taking  apart 
This  globe  that  is  formed  with  sudi  eiquisite  ait. 
Go,  Hermes,  to  Libra  (>'ou  're  one  of  her  gaOanta), 
And  ask  in  my  name  for  the  k)an  of  her  balaaoe.** 

Away  posted  Hermes,  as  swift  as  the  gales. 
And  as  swiftly  returned  with  the  ponderous 
And  hung  them  aloft  to  a  beam  in  the  air, 
So  niually  poised  they  had  turned  with  a  hair. 

Now  Jove  to  Columbia  his  shoulders  applied; 
Hut,  aiming  to  lift  her,  his  strength  she  defied: 
Then,  turning  about  to  their  godships,  he  sayi, 
"A  BuDY  so  VAST  IS  Hot  casy  to  raise; 


"But  if  you  assist  mc,  I  still  have  a 
Our  forces  uniud  can  put  her  in  motion 
And  swing  her  aloft,  though  alone  I  might  faH, 
And  place  her,  in  spite  of  her  bulk,  in  our  scale. 
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"If  III  yean  togetlier  (lie  Coogcett  hive  strove. 
And  more  than  dirUei  Ike  empire  witA  Jete, 
Wth  a  Jovi  like  mysdf ,  who  am  mne  timei  at  great. 
You  can  join,  Hke  thdi  scdcUen,  to  heave  up  tlib  wri^L" 

So  (o  it  th^  went,  with  haodqdka  and  leven,  6; 

And  upward  ihe  qxuDK  with  bet  mountaina  and  riven, 
Rocka,  dties,  and  tilaiMl*,  deq;>  waten  and  ehallom. 
Ships,  anuei,  and  (raests,  U^  heads  and  fine  fdknn.  .  .  . 

Thai,  icarching  about  with  his  fingen  for  Britain, 
Tliaui^t  he,  "Thii  same  Island  I  cannot  well  hit  on;  jt 

The  devil  take  him  who  fint  called  bet  the  GkUT— 
If  she  was,  she  Is  tatlly  diminished  of  late." 

Like  a  man  that  is  searching  bis  thigh  tat  a  flea, 

He  peeped  and  he  fumbled,  but  nothing  cnuld  see. 

At  last  be  ezdaimed,  "I  am  surely  upon  it —  71 

I  think  I  bave  hold  of  a  Highlander'B  bonnet" 

But  finding  his  error,  he  said  with  a  sigh, 
"This  bonnet  is  only  the  islaad  of  Skiel" 
So  away  to  his  nametate  the  planbt  be  goes, 
And  borrowed  too  vumts  to  hang  on  his  nose.  Sc 

Through  these,  as  through  glasses,  be  saw  her  quite  dear, 
And  in  raptures  cried  out,  "I  have  found  her — she  '»  here! 
If  this  be  not  Britain,  then  call  me  an  ass — 
She  hokt  Uie  a  gem  in  an  ocean  of^ati.".  .  .  , 

Tbea  be  raised  her  aloft;  but — to  shorten  our  tale —  8; 

She  looked  like  a  clod  in  the  tqtposite  scale: 
Britannia  so  small,  sod  Columbia  so  large — 
A  ship  of  fint  rate,  and  a,  fenyman's  barge. 

Cried  PaUas  to  Vulcan,  "Why,  Jove  's  in  a  dretun. 
Observe  how  he  watches  the  turn  of  the  beaml  oc 

Was  ever  a,  mountain  outweighed  by  a  grain  ? 
Or  what  is  a  drop  when  compared  to  the  main  P" 

But  Momu9  alledged,  "  In  my  humble  opinion. 
You  should  add  to  Great-Britain  her  foreign  dominion; 
When  this  is  appended,  perhaps  she  will  rise,  9] 

And  equal  her  rival  in  wdght  and  b  sue." 
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*' Alas/'  said  the  monarch,  "your  project  it  vain: 
But  little  is  left  of  her  foreign  domain; 
And,  scattered  about  in  the  liquid  f.ipnmc, 
That  little  is  left  to  the  mercy  d  France. 

''  However,  we  11  lift  them,  and  give  her  fair  pby.** 
And  soon  in  the  scale  with  their  mistreta  they  lay; 
But  the  gods  were  confounded  and  struck  with  tuiprisc 
And  Vulcan  could  hardly  believe  his  own  eyes: 

For,  such  was  the  purpose  and  guidance  of  fate, 
Her  foreign  dominions  diminished  her  weight; 
By  which  it  appeared,  to  Britain's  disaster, 
Her  foreign  possessions  were  changing  their  master. 


Then,  as  he  replaced  them,  said  Jove  with  a  mile, 
"Columbia  shall  never  be  ruled  by  an  isle; 
But  vapours  and  darkness  around  her  may  rise. 
And  tempests  conceal  her  a-while  from  our  eyes. 

"So  loctists  in  Egypt  their  squadrons  display. 
And,  rising,  disfigure  the  face  of  the  day; 
So  the  moon,  at  her  full,  has  a  frequent  edipae. 
And  the  stm  in  the  ocean  diumally  dips. 

"Then  cease  your  endeavours,  ye  vermin  d  Britain" 
(And  here  in  derision  their  isUmd  he  spit  on): 

"  T  is  madness  to  seek  what  you  never  can  find. 
Or  to  think  of  uniting  what  Nature  disjoined. 

"  But  still  you  nuy  flutter  awhile  with  your  wingt. 
And  spit  out  your  venom  and  brandish  your  stings: 
Your  hearts  are  as  bUck  and  as  bitter  as  gall, 
A  curse  to  mankind,  and  a  blot  on  the  Ball." 
1782.  1782. 

THE  WILD  HONEY  SUCKLE 

Fair  flower  that  dost  so  comely  grow. 

Hid  in  this  silent,  dull  retreat. 

Untouched  thy  honied  blossoms  blow, 

Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet: 

No  roving  foot  shall  crush  thee  here, 
No  busy  hand  provoke  a  tear. 
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By  Nature's  self  in  white  arrayed, 

Sbt  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 

And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 

And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by:  10 

Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 

Thy  days  dedining  to  repose. 

Smit  with  those  charms  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  see  your  future  docmi; 

They  died— nor  were  those  flowers  more  gay, —  15 

The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom: 

Unpitying  frosts  and  Autumn's  power 
Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  thb  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first  thy  little  being  came:  30 

If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 

For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same; 

The  space  between  is  but  an  hour, 

The  frail  duration  of  a  flower. 
1786.  1786. 

THE  INDIAN  BURYING  GROUND 

In  spite  of  all  the  learned  have  said, 

I  still  my  old  opinion  keep: 
The  posture  that  we  give  the  dead 

Points  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleep. 

Not  so  the  ancients  of  these  lands:  5 

The  Indian,  when  from  life  released. 

Again  is  seated  with  his  friends, . 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  feast. 

His  imaged  birds  and  painted  bowl, 

And  venison  for  a  journey  dressed,  10 

Bespeak  the  nature  of  the  soul — 

Activity  that  knows  no  rest. 

His  bow  for  action  ready  bent. 

And  arrows  with  a  head  of  stone, 
Can  only  mean  that  life  is  spent,  15 

And  not  the  old  ideas  gone. 
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Thou,  ttnmger,  that  ihalt  oome  thii  way. 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  oomiiiit: 

Observe  the  swelling  tuif ,  mod  say, 
"They  do  not  lie,  but  here  they  jd.** 

Here  still  a  lofty  rock  remains, 

On  whicJi  the  curious  eye  may  trace 

(Now  wasted,  half,  by  wearing  raim) 
The  fancies  of  a  ruder  nu3e. 

Here  still  an  aged  elm  aspires, 

Beneath  whose  far-projecting  shade 

(And  which  the  shepherd  still  admires) 
The  children  of  the  forest  played. 

There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen. 
Pale  Shehak,  with  her  braided  hair. 

And  many  a  barbarous  form  is  seen. 
To  chide  the  man  that  lingers  there. 

By  midnight  moons,  o'er  molstfning  dews, 
In  habit  for  the  chase  anayedt 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues. 
The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade. 

And  long  shall  timorous  fancy  see 

The  painted  chief  and  pointed  spear, 

And  Reason's  self  shall  bow  the  knee 

To  shadows  and  delusions  here. 

17SS. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SABBATH-DAY  CHACE 

(>n  a  fine  Sunday  morning  I  mounted  my  steed. 
And  southward  from  Hartford  had  meant  to  proceed. 
My  haf^agc  was  stow'd  in  a  cart  very  snug, 
Whii  h  Ranger,  the  gelding,  was  destined  to  lug; 
With  hi»  harness  and  buckles  he  loom'd  very  grand, 
And  was  dn>ve  by  young  Darby,  a  tad  of  the  land— 
On  land  or  <tn  watiT  most  handy  was  he, 
A  j<Kk('y  on  «hore,  ami  a  sailor  at  sea; 
lie  kiH'w  all  the  ntads,  he  was  so  very  keen. 
And  thi-  HibU  by  heart,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
As  thu*>  I  j<>gg'd  on,  to  my  saddle  confined, 
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With  Ramitr  mod  Darby  a  distance  behind, 

At  Ust  in  hill  view  of  a  steeple  we  came, 

IVith  a  C0ck  on  the  qiire  (I  suppose  he  was  game; 

A  dove  in  the  pulpit  may  suit  your  grave  people^  15 

But  always  lemember    a  cock  on  the  steeple). 

Cries  Darby,  ''Dear  master,  I  beg  you  to  stay; 

Believe  me,  there 's  danger  in  driving  this  way: 

Our  deacons  on  Siindays  have  power  to  arrest 

And  lead  us  to  church—if  your  honour  thinks  best;  20 

Thou^  still  I  must  do  than  the  justke  to  tell 

They  would  choose  you  shoukl  pay  them  the  fine,  full  as  well." 

"The  fine,"  saki  I,  "Darl^,  how  much  may  it  be— 
Adiillingor  siipence?    Why,  now,  let  me  see; 
Three  shillings  axe  all  the  small  pence  that  remain,  25 

And  to  change  a  half  joe  wouki  be  rather  fkovamb. 
Is  it  moie  than  three  shillings,  the  fine  that  you  speak  on? 
What  say  you,  good  Darby,  will  that  serve  the  docon?" 

"Three  shillings!"  cried  Darby,  "why,  master,  you're  jesting! 
Let  us  luff  while  we  can  and  make  sure  of  our  westing.  30 

Party  sktUings,  excuse  me,  is  too  much  to  pay — 
It  would  take  my  month's  wages — that 's  all  I  've  to  say. 
By  taking  tins  road  that  inclines  to  the  right, 
The  squire  and  the  sexton  may  bid  us  good  night: 
If  once  to  old  Ranger  I  give  up  the  rein,  35 

The  parson  himsdf  may  pursue  us  in  vain." 

"Not  I,  my  good  Darby,"  I  answer'd  the  lad. 
"Leave  the  church  on  the  left  ?  they  would  think  we  were  mad. 
I  would  sooner  rely  on  the  heels  of  my  steed, 
And  pass  by  them  all  like  a  Jehu  indeed.  4^^ 

As  bng  as  I  'm  able  to  lead  in  the  race, 
Old  Ranger,  the  gelding,  will  go  a  good  pace: 
As  the  deacon  pursues,  he  will  fly  like  a  swallow, 
And  you  in  the  cart  must  undoubtedly  follow." 

Then,  approaching  the  church,  as  we  pass'd  by  the  door,      45 
The  sexton  peep'd  out,  with  a  saint  or  two  more. 
A  deacon  came  forward  and  waved  us  his  hat, 
A  signal  to  drop  him  some  money — ^mind  thatl 

"Now,  Darby,"  I  hailoo*d,  "be  ready  to  skip  I 
Ease  off  the  curb  bridle — give  Ranger  the  whipl  50 

While  you  have  the  rear,  and  myself  lead  the  way, 
No  doctor  or  deacon  shall  catch  us  this  day." 
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Hy  ihis  time  ihc  dcacun  had  mountctl  hui  poncy, 
And  chaced  for  the  sake  of  our  soub  and— our  money. 
The  saint,  as  he  followed,  cried,  "Stop  them,  halloor 
As  swift  as  he  followed,  as  swiftly  we  flew. 

"Ah  master,"  said  Darby,  "I  very  much  fear 
We  must  drop  him  some  money  to  check  his  career: 
He  is  gaining  upon  us  and  waves  with  his  hat- 
There  's  nothing,  dear  master,  wiU  stop  him  hut  that. 
Remember  the  Beaver  (you  well  know  the  fahk). 
Who,  flying  the  htmters  as  kmg  as  he  's  able. 
When  he  finds  that  his  efforts  can  nothing  avail. 
But  death  and  the  piq)pies  axe  doae  at  hk  tail. 
Instead  of  desponding  at  such  a  dead  lift,  6s 

He  bites  off  ikeir  objea,  and  makes  a  free  gift: 
Since  fortune  all  hope  of  firaping  denies. 
Better  give  them  a  little  than  km  the  whole  priae." 

But  scarce  had  he  spoke  when  we  came  to  a  place 
Whose  muddy  condition  concluded  the  chaoe:  70 

Down  settled  the  cart,  and  old  Ranger  stuck  fait. 
"Akal"  said  ike  Saini,  ''Htm  I  ccUk'd  y$  4i  Uur 

THE  REPUBLICAN  GENIUS  OF  EUROPE 

Emperors  and  kings!  in  vain  you  strive 

Your  torments  to  conceaL 
The  age  is  come  that  shakes  your  throoea, 
Tramples  in  dust  despotic  crowns, 

And  bids  the  sceptre  faiL  5 

In  western  worlds  the  flame  began; 

From  thence  to  France  it  flew; 
Through  Europe  now  it  takes  its  way, 
Beams  an  insufferable  day, 

And  lays  all  tyrants  low.  10 

Genius  of  France,  pursue  the  chaoe 

Till  Reason's  laws  restore 
Man  to  be  Man,  in  every  clime   ■ 
That  Being,  active,  great,  sublime, 

DcbasM  in  dust  no  more.  15 
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In  dreadful  pomp  he  takes  his  way 

O'er  ruin'd  crowns,  demolish'd  thrones: 
P^  tyrants  shrink  before  his  blaze — 
Round  him  terrific  lightnings  play; 

With  eyes  of  fire  he  looks  them  throu^  20 

Crushes  the  vile  despotic  crew, 
And  Pride  in  ruin  lays. 

X79S- 

ON  A  HONEY  BEE 

OtiKCNO  nOM  A  GLASS  OP  WINS  AND  DKOWNXD  THISXIN 

Thou  bom  to  sip  the  lake  or  spring. 

Or  quaff  the  waters  of  the  stream, 

Why  hither  come  on  vagrant  wing? 

Does  Bacchus  tempting  seem — 

Didhefor  you  this  gjUosprqiare?  5 

Will  I  admit  you  to  a  share? 

Did  stonns  harrass  or  foes  perplex. 

Did  wasps  or  king-birds  bring  dismay, 

Did  wars  distress  or  labours  vex, 

Or  did  you  miss  your  way  ?  xo 

A  better  seat  you  could  not  take 

Than  on  the  margin  of  this  lake. 

Welcome  1    I  hail  you  to  my  glass; 

All  welonne  here  you  find: 

Here  let  the  cloud  of  trouble  pass,  15 

Here  be  all  care  resigned. 

This  fluid  never  fails  to  please. 

And  drown  the  griefs  of  men  or  bees. 

What  forced  you  here  we  cannot  know, 

And  you  will  scarcely  tell;  20 

But  cheery  we  would  have  you  go, 

And  bid  a  glad  farewell: 

On  lighter  wings  we  bid  you  fly; 

Your  dart  will  now  all  foes  defy. 

Yet  take  not,  oh,  too  deep  a  drink  25 

And  in  this  ocean  die; 

Here  bigger  bees  than  you  might  sink. 
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Even  bees  full  six  feet  high: 

Like  Pharoah,  then,  you  would  be  said 

To  perish  in  a  sea  of  red.  ^ 

Do  as  you  please,  your  will  is  mine; 

Enjoy  it  without  fear; 

And  your  grave  will  be  this  glass  of  wine. 

Your  epitaph  a  tear. 

Go  take  your  seat  in  Charon's  boat:  35 

We  ni  teU  the  hive  you  died  afloat 


ito^. 


10 


TO  A  CATYDID 

In  a  branch  of  willow  hid, 
Sings  the  evening  Caty-did: 
From  the  lofty  locust  bough 
Feeding  on  a  drop  of  dew, 
In  her  suit  of  green  array'd, 
Hear  her  singing  in  the  shade, 
"Caty-did,  Caty-did,  Caty-did!" 

While  upon  a  leaf  you  tread, 

Or  repose  your  little  hea^ 

On  your  sEeet  of  shadows  laid, 
AIltKc  day  you  nothing  said: 
Half  the  night  your  cheery  tongue 
Revell'd  out  its  little  song, 

Nothing  else  but  "Caty-did." 

From  your  lodgings  on  the  leaf  ij 

Did  you  utter  joy  or  grief  ? 

Did  you  only  mean  to  say, 

"/  kavt  had  my  summer* s  day^ 

And  am  passing  soon  away 

To  the  grav€  of  Caty-did** —  jo 

Poor,  unhappy  Caty-did! 

But  you  would  have  utlcr*d  more 
Had  you  known  of  nature's  power: 
From  the  world  when  you  retreat, 
And  a  leaf  's  your  winding  sheet,  95 
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Long  before  your  sfHiit  fled, 
Who  can  teQ  but  nature  said, 
''Live  again,  my  Caty-didl 

live,  and  chatter  'Caty-dld.'" 

Tdlme,wfaatdidCatydo?  30 

Did  she  mean  to  trouble  you? 
Why  was  Caty  not  forbid 
To  trouble  little  Caty-did  ? 
Wrong,  indeed,  at  you  to  fling. 
Hurting  no  <me  while  you  sing,  35 

''Caty-didl    Caty-didl    Caty-didl" 

Why  continue  to  complain  ? 
Caty  tdls  me  she  again 
Will  not  1^  you  plague  or  pain; 
Caty  says  you  may  be  hid —  40 

Caty  will  not  go  to  bed 
While  you  sing  us  "Caty-didl 

Caty-didl    Caty-didl    Caty-didl" 

But  whOe  singing  you  foigot 
To  tell  us  what  did  Caty  noi:  45 

Caty  did  not  think  of  cold, 
Flocks  retiring  to  the  fold. 
Winter,  with  his  wrinkles  old, 
Winter,  that  yourself  foretold 

When  you  gave  us  "Caty-did."  50 

Stay  securely  in  your  nest: 
Caty  now  will  do  her  best, 
All  she  can,  to  make  you  blest* 
But  you  want  no  human  aid: 

Nature  when  she  form'd  you  said,  55 

"Independent  you  are  made, 
My  dear  little  Caty-did; 
Soon  yourself  must  disappear 
With  the  verdure  of  the  year" — 
And  to  go  we  know  not  where,  60 

With  your  song  of  "Caty-did." 

1815. 
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ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE 

noM 
THE  RULING  PASSION 

Life  is  a  print-shop,  where  the  eye  may  trace 

A  different  outline  mark'd  in  every  (ace: 

From  chiefs  who  laurels  reap  in  6elds  d  blood, 

Down  to  the  hind  who  tills  those  6elds  for  food; 

From  the  lorn  nymph  in  doister'd  abbey  pent. 

Whose  friars  teach  to  love  and  to  repent. 

To  the  young  captive  in  the  haram's  bower, 

Bkst  for  a  night,  and  empress  ot  an  hour; 

From  ink's  retailen  perch'd  in  garni  high, 

Cobweb'd  around  with  many  a  mouldy  lie, 

Down  to  the  pauper's  brat  who,  luckless  wight. 

Deep  in  the  ulUtr  first  recdv'd  the  light; 

All,  all  impeU'd,  as  various  passions  move, 

To  write,  to  starve,  to  conquer,  or  to  kyvel 

All  join  to  shift  life's  versicnlor'd  scenes,  15 

Priests,  poets,  fiddlers,  courtesans,  and  quecat. 

And  be  it  pride  or  dress  or  wealth  or  faune. 

The  acting  principle  is  ne'er  the  same; 

Each  takes  a  different  rout,  o'er  hiO  or  vale. 

The  tangled  forest  or  the  greensward  dale.  jo 

But  they  who  chiefly  crowd  the  field  are  thoae 
Who  live  by  fashion— constabues  and  bbaus. 
The  first,  I  ween,  are  men  ot  high  report. 
The  law's  j(a/-oflkers,  and  known  at  court. 
The  last,  sweet  elves,  whose  rival  graces  vie  95 

To  wield  the  snuff-box  or  enact  a  sigh, 
To  Fashion's  lossamer  their  lives  devote, 
The  frize,  the  cane,  the  cravat,  and  the  coat; 
In  taste  unpolish'd,  ytiiatam  precise. 

They  sleep  at  theatres  and  wake  at  dice,  jo 

While,  like  the  pilgrim's  scrip  or  soldier's  pack. 
They  carry  all  their  fortune  on  their  back. 

From  rops  we  turn  to  pedants — deep  and  duQ, 
Grave  without  sense,  e^erpncint  yei  nci  full. 
See  the  lank  BOOK-woaif,  pil'd  with  lumbering  loce,  55 

Wrinkled  in  Latin  and  in  Greek  fourscore, 
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With  toil  incessant  thumbs  the  ancient  page, 

Now  blots  a  hero,  now  turns  down  a  sage. 

O'er  learning's  field  with  leaden  eye  he  strays. 

Mid  busts  of  fame  and  monuments  of  praise;  40 

With  Gothic  foot  he  treads  on  flowers  of  taste, 

Yet  stoops  to  pick  the  pebbles  from  the  waste. 

Profound  in  trifles,  he  can  tell  how  short 

Were  iEsop's  legs,  how  large  was  Tully's  wart; 

And  scal'd  by  Guntes,  marks  with  joy  absurd  45 

The  cut  of  Homer's  cloak  and  Euclid's  beard. 

Thus  through  the  weary  watch  of  sleepless  night 

This  learned  ploughman  plods  in  piteous  plight; 

Till  the  dim  taper  takes  French  leave  to  doze, 

And  the  fat  folio  tmnbles  on  his  toes.  50 

1797,  1797. 


RICHARD  HENRY  Wn.DE 

STANZAS 

My  life  is  like  the  smnmer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky, 
But  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground — to  die. 
Yet  on  the  rose's  humble  bed  5 

The  sweetest  dews  of  night  are  shed, 
As  if  she  wept  the  waste  to  see — 
But  none  shall  weep  a  tear  for  me  I 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

That  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray;  10 

Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief, 

Restless,  and  soon  to  pass  away. 
Yet  ere  that  leaf  shall  fall  and  fade 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 
The  winds  bewail  the  leafless  tree —  15 

But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me  I 

My  life  is  like  the  prints  which  feet 

Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand; 
Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat 
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All  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand. 
Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 
All  vestige  of  the  h\iman  race, 
On  that  lone  shore  knid  moans  the  so  ■ 
But  none,  alas,  shall  mourn  for  mel 

About  1815. 


JOHN  NEAL 

PROM 

THE  BATTLE  OF  NIAGARA 

A  NIGHT-ATTACK  BY  CAVAUtY 

Observed  >x  the  cloud  on  that  mountain's  dim 

So  heavily  hanging,  as  if  it  had  been 

The  tent  of  the  Thunderer,  the  chariot  of  one 

Who  dare  not  appear  in  the  blaie  of  the  sun? 

T  is  descending  to  earth,  and  some  horsetaien  are  now 

In  a  line  of  dark  mist  coming  down  from  its  blow. 

T  is  a  helmetcd  band;  from  the  hills  they  descend 

Like  the  monarchs  of  storm  when  the  fofcst  trees  bead. 

No  scimitars  swing  as  they  gallop  along, 

Xo  clattering  hoof  falls  sudden  and  strong. 

No  trumpet  is  filled  and  no  bugle  is  blown. 

No  banners  abroad  on  the  wind  are  thrown. 

No  shoutings  are  heard  and  no  dieerings  are  given. 

No  waving  of  red-Bowing  plumage  to  heaven. 

No  fla5hing  of  blades  and  no  kx)9ening  of  reins. 

No  neighing  of  steeds  and  no  tossing  of  manes. 

No  furniture  trailing,  or  warrior  helms  bowing. 

Or  crimson  and  gold-spotted  drapery  flowing; 

Hut  they  speed  like  coursers  whose  hoofs  are  shod 

With  a  silent  shoe  from  the  loosened  sod.  .... 

Dark  and  chill  is  the  sky.  and  the  clouds  gather  loun 
There  *s  nought  to  be  seen,  >Tt  there  comes  a  low  sound 
As  if  something;  wi-rr  near  that  would  pass  unobserved. 
().  if  't  is  that  Umil.  may  their  right-arms  be  ner>*ed! 
Hark,  a  challenge  i^  given  I  a  ra>h  charger  neighs — 
And  a  trumiKrt  i>  blown — and  lo,  there  *»  a 
And  a  clashing  of  sabres  is  heard,  and  a  shout 
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Like  a  hurried  order  goes  passing  about; 

And  unfurling  banners  are  tossed  to  the  sky 

As  struggling  to  float  on  the  wind  passing  by;  30 

And  unhamess'd  war-steeds  are  crowding  together, 

The  horseman's  thick  plume  and  the  foot-soldier's  feather. 

The  battle  is  upl  and  the  thunder  is  pealing, 

And  squadrons  of  cavalry  coursing  and  wheeling 

And  line  after  line  in  their  light  are  revealing.  35 

One  troop  of  high  helms  thro'  the  fight  urge  their  way, 

Unbroken  and  stem,  like  a  ship  thro'  the  spray: 

Their  pistols  speak  quick,  and  their  blades  are  all  bare, 

And  the  qxirkles  of  steely  encounter  are  there. 

Away  they  still  speed!  with  one  impulse  they  bound,    40 
With  one  impulse  alike,  as  their  foes  gather  round, 
Undismayed,  undisturbed;  and  above  all  the  rest 
One  rides  o'er  the  strife  like  a  mane  o'er  its  crest, 
And  holds  on  his  way  thro'  the  scimitars  there 
All  plunging  in  light,  Yfhih  the  slumbering  air  45 

Shakes  wide  with  the  rolling  artillery-peal. 
The  tall  one  is  first;  and  his  followers  deal 
Around  and  around  their  desperate  blows. 
Like  the  army  of  shadows  above  when  it  goes 
With  the  smiting  of  shields  and  the  clapping  of  wings,         50 
When  the  red-crests  shake  and  the  storm-pipe  sings, 
When  the  doud-flag  unfurls  and  the  death-bugles  sound, 
When  the  monarchs  of  space  on  their  dark  chargers  bound, 
And  the  shock  of  their  cavalry  comes  in  the  night 
With  fiumiture  flashing  and  weapons  of  light.  55 

So  travelled  this  band  in  its  pomp  and  its  might. 

Away  they  have  gone  I  and  their  path  is  all  red. 
Hedged  in  by  two  lines  of  the  dying  and  dead — 
By  bosoms  that  biu^t  unrevenged  in  the  strife, 
By  swords  that  yet  shake  in  the  passing  of  life;  60 

For  so  swift  had  that  pageant  of  darkness  sped. 
So  like  a  trooping  of  doud-mountcd  dead. 
That  the  flashing  reply  of  the  foe  that  was  deft 
But  fell  on  the  shadows  those  troopers  had  left. 
Far  and  away  they  are  coursing  again  65 

O'er  the  douded  hill  and  the  darkened  plain; 
Now  choosing  the  turf  for  their  noisdess  route. 
Now  when  the  wet  sand  is  strown  thickest  about. 
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Streams  their  long  line:  like  a  mist  troop  tbey  ride 
In  a  winding  cloud  o'er  the  near  mountaiii's  side, 
While  a  struggling  moon  throws  a  lustre  as  dim 
As  a  sepulchre's  lamp,  and  the  vapours  that  swim 
O'er  the  hills  and  the  heavens  divide  as  they  fly — 
The  videttes  of  winds  that  are  stationed  on  high. 

LASS  ONTAUO 

Here  sleeps  Ontauo.    (Hd  Ontario,  hafl! 
Unawed  by  conquering  prow  or  pirate  saO, 
Still  heaving  in  thy  freedom,  stiU  imrhained. 
Still  swelling  to  the  skies,  still  unprofaned. 
As  when  thy  earliest,  freest  children  flew 
Like  hawks  to  battle,  when  the  swift  canoe 
From  every  shore  went  dipping  o'er  the  tide 
Like  birds  that,  stooping  from  the  far  dilf,  ride 
A  moment  on  the  billow,  shriek  and  rise 
With  loaded  talons,  wheeling  to  the  skies. 
The  heaven's  blue  counterpart,  the  murmuring  ho 
Of  spirits  shipwrecked  in  the  ocean-foam, 
Reflector  of  the  arch  that 's  o'er  thee  bent. 
Thou  watery  sky  thou  liquid  firmament! 
Mirror  of  garland- weaving  Solitude: 
The  wikl  festoon,  the  cliff,  the  hanging  wood. 
The  soaring  eagle  and  the  wing  of  light. 
The  sunny  plunuige  and  the  starry  flight 
Of  dazzling  myriads  in  a  cloudless  night. 
Peace  to  thy  bosom,  dark  Ontario! 
Fur  ever  thus  nuy  thy  free  waters  flow 
In  their  rude  loveliness;  thy  lonely  shore 
For  ever  echo  to  the  sullen  roar 
Of  thine  own  deep;  thy  cliffs  for  ever  ring 
With  calling  wild  men  in  their  journeying. 
The  savage  chant,  the  panther's  smothered  cry 
That  from  her  airy  height  goes  thrilling  by. 
Be  ever  thus,  as  now,  magnificent 
In  savage  Nature's  pomp,  unbowed,  unbent. 
And  thou  wilt  ever  be  omnipotent! 

THE  IlOUa  or  QUIET  ECSTACT 

It  is  that  hour  of  quiet  ecstacy 

Wlien  every  ruflUng  wind  that  passes  by 
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The  steeping  teaf  makes  busiest  minstrelsy; 

When  an  at  onoe  amid  the  quivering  shade 

BfiUions  of  diamond  qxirklers  are  betrayed;  5 

When  dry  leaves  nistte,  and  the  whistling  song 

Of  keen-tuned  grass  comes  pierdnc^  ateng; 

When  windy  pipes  are  heard,  and  many  a  lute 

Is  touched  amid  the  skies  and  then  is  mute; 

When  even  the  foliage  <m  the  glittering  steq>  zo 

Of  feathefy  bkx>m  is  wfaiq)ering  in  its  sleep; 

When  all  the  garlands  of  the  precipice, 

Shedding  their  blossoms,  in  their  moonlight  bliss 

Are  floating  loosely  on  the  eddying  air 

And  breathing  out  their  fragrant  q>irits  there,  15 

And  all  their  braided  tresses,  fluttering  bright, 

Are  sighing  faintly  to  the  shadowy  light; 

When  every  cave  and  grot  and  bower  and  lake 

And  drooping  floweret-bell  are  all  awake; 

When  starry  eyes  are  burning  on  the  diff  30 

Of  many  a  crouching  tyrant,  too,  as  if 

Such  melodies  were  grateful  even  to  him; 

When  life  is  loveliest,  and  the  blue  skies  swim 

In  lustre  warm  as  sunshine  but  more  dim; 

When  all  the  holy  sentinels  of  night  25 

Step  forth  to  watch  in  turn  and  worship  by  their  light. 

i8i8.  z8i8. 
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ntOM 
THE  CULPRIT  FAY 

'T  is  the  hour  of  fairy  ban  and  spell: 

The  wood-tick  has  kept  the  minutes  well; 

He  has  counted  them  all  with  click  and  stroke 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  oak, 

And  he  has  awakened  the  sentry  elve  5 

Who  sleeps  with  him  in  the  haimted  tree, 
To  bid  him  ring  the  hour  of  twelve, 

And  call  the  fajrs  to  their  revelry; 
Twelve  small  strokes  on  his  tinkling  bell 
(T  was  made  of  the  white  snail's  pearly  shell)—  10 
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''Midnight  comes,  and  all  it  weOI 
Hither,  hither,  wing  your  wayl 
T  is  the  dawn  of  the  (airy-day.** 

They  come  from  beds  ol  Udien  green. 
They  creep  from  the  muUen's  velvet  acreen; 

Some  on  the  backs  of  beetles  fly 
From  the  silver  tops  of  mooo-toudied  ticcs, 

Where  they  swung  in  their  oobweb  hammocki 
And  rocked  about  in  the  evening  bcecae; 

Some  from  the  hum-biid's  downy  netl — 
They  had  driven  him  out  by  elfin  power, 

And,  pillowed  oo  plumes  ol  his  rainbow  bieas 
Had  slumbered  there  till  the  chaimed  hour; 

Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rxk, 
With  glittering  ising-stars  inlaid; 

And  some  had  opened  the  four-o'clock, 
And  stole  within  its  purple  shade. 

And  now  they  throng  the  moonU^t  glade. 
Above,  below,  on  every  side, 

Their  little  minim  forms  arrayed 
In  the  tricksy  pomp  of  fairy  pride. 

They  come  not  now  to  print  the  len. 
In  freak  and  dance  around  the  tree. 
Or  at  the  mushroom  board  to  sup 
And  drink  the  dew  from  the  buttercup. 
A  scene  of  sorrow  waits  them  now. 
For  an  Ouphe  has  broken  his  vestal  vow: 
He  has  loved  an  earthly  maid. 
And  left  for  her  his  woodland  shade; 
He  has  lain  upon  her  Up  of  dew, 
And  sunned  him  in  her  eye  of  blue, 
Fanned  her  cheek  with  his  wing  of  air. 
Played  in  the  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
And,  nestling  on  her  snowy  breast. 
Forgot  the  lily-king'5  behest. 
For  this  the  shadowy  tribes  of  air 

To  the  el  An  court  must  haste  away; 
Ami  now  they  stand  expectant  there. 

To  hear  the  doom  of  the  culprit  Fay. 
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The  thione  was  xeared  upon  the  grass,  50 

Of  q>ioe-wood  and  of  ssMafras; 
Qq  i^llazs  of  mottled  tortdse-shell 

Hung  the  burnished  canopy, 
And  over  it  goigeous  curtains  fell 

Of  the  tulip's  crimson  drapery.  55 

The  monarch  sat  <m  his  judgment-seat, 

On  his  brow  the  crown  in^>erial  shone; 
The  prisoner  Fay  was  at  his  feet. 

And  his  peers  were  ranged  around  the  throne. 
He  waved  his  scq>tre  in  the  air,  60 

He  looked  around  and  cahnly  spoke; 
Hb  brow  was  grave  and  his  eye  severe, 

But  his  vdce  in  a  softened  accent  broke: 

''Fairy!    Fairy!    list  and  maitl 

Thou  hast  broke  thine  elfin  chain;  65 

Thy  flame-wood  lamp  is  quenched  and  dark, 

And  thy  wings  are  dyed  with  a  deadly  stain; 
Thou  hast  sullied  thine  elfin  purity 

In  the  glance  of  a  mortal  maiden's  eye: 
Thou  hast  scorned  our  dread  decree,  70 

And  thou  shouldst  pay  the  forfeit  high, 
But  well  I  know  her  sinless  mind 

Is  piu:e  as  the  angel  forms  above, 
Gentle  and  meek,  and  chaste  and  kind. 

Such  as  a  spirit  well  might  love.  75 

Fairy!  had  she  spot  or  taint, 
Bitter  had  been  thy  punishment: 
Tied  to  the  hornet's  shardy  wings, 
Tossed  on  the  pricks  of  nettles'  stings, 
Or  seven  long  ages  doomed  to  dwell  80 

With  the  lazy  worm  in  the  walnut-shell; 
Or  every  night  to  writhe  and  bleed 
Beneath  the  tread  of  the  centipede; 
Or  bound  in  a  cobweb  dungeon  dim. 
Your  jailer  a  spider  huge  and  grim,  85 

Amid  the  carrion  bodies  to  lie 
Of  the  worm  and  the  bug  and  the  murdered  fly; 
These  it  had  been  your  lot  to  bear, 
Had  a  stain  been  found  on  the  earthly  fair. 
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Now  list  and  mark  our  mild  decree; 
Fairy,  this  your  doom  must  be: 

"Thou  Shalt  seek  the  beach  ol  sand 
Where  the  water  bounds  the  elfin  land; 
Thou  shalt  watch  the  oosy  brine 
Till  the  sturgeon  leaps  in  the  bright  moonshine; 
Then  dart  the  glistening  arch  below, 
And  catch  a  drop  from  his  silver  bow. 
The  water-sprites  will  wield  their  amt. 

And  dash  around  with  roar  and  rave; 
And  vain  are  the  woodland  spirits'  charms 

They  are  the  imps  that  rule  the  wave. 
Yet  trust  thee  in  thy  single  might: 
If  thy  heart  be  pure  and  thy  spirit  right. 
Thou  shalt  win  the  warlock  fi^t.".  •  •  • 

The  goblin  marked  his  monarch  weO; 

He  spake  not,  but  he  bowed  him  low; 
Then  plucked  a  crimson  colcn-beQ, 

And  turned  him  round  in  act  to  go. 
The  way  is  long,  he  cannot  fly, 

His  soiled  wing  has  lost  its  power; 
And  he  winds  adown  the  mountain  high 

For  many  a  sore  and  weary  hour: 
Through  dreary  beds  of  tangled  fern, 
Through  groves  of  nightshade  dark  and  dem. 
Over  the  grass  and  through  the  brake, 
Where  toils  the  ant  and  sleeps  the  snake; 

Now  over  the  violet's  azure  flush 
He  skips  along  in  lightsome  mood; 

And  now  he  thrids  the  bramble-bush, 
Till  its  points  are  dyed  in  (airy  blood; 
He  has  leaped  the  bog,  he  has  pierced  the  brier, 
He  has  swum  the  brook,  and  waded  the  mire, 
Till  his  spirits  sank  and  his  limbs  grew  weak. 
And  the  red  waxed  fainter  in  his  check. 
He  had  fallen  to  the  ground  outright. 

For  nigged  and  dim  was  his  onward  track, 
But  there  came  a  spotted  toad  in  sight. 

And  he  laughed  as  he  jumped  upon  her  back: 
He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a  silkweed  twbt. 
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He  lashed  her  sides  with  an  osier  thong;  130 

And  now  through  evening's  dewy  mist 

With  leap  and  spring  they  bound  along, 
Till  the  mountain's  magic  verge  is  past, 
And  the  beach  of  sand  is  reached  at  last. 

Soft  and  pale  is  the  moony  beam,  135 

Moveless  still  the  glassy  stream; 
The  wave  is  clear,  the  beach  is  bright 

With  snowy  shells  and  sparkling  stones; 
The  shore-surge  comes  in  ripples  light, 

In  murmurings  faint  and  distant  moans;  140 

And  ever  afar  in  the  silence  deep 
Is  heard  the  splash  of  the  sturgeon's  leap. 
And  the  bend  of  his  graceful  bow  is  seen — 
A  glittering  arch  of  silver  sheen. 

Spanning  the  wave  of  burnished  blue,  145 

And  dripping  with  gems  of  the  river-dew. 

The  elfin  cast  a  glance  aroimd, 

As  he  lighted  down  from  his  courser  toad, 
Then  round  his  breast  his  wings  he  wound, 

And  close  to  the  river's  brink  he  strode;  150 

He  sprang  on  a  rock,  he  breathed  a  prayer. 

Above  his  head  his  arms  he  threw. 
Then  tossed  a  tiny  curve  in  air. 

And  headlong  plunged  in  the  waters  blue. 

Up  sprung  the  spirits  of  the  waves,  155 

From  the  sea-silk  beds  in  their  coral  caves; 

With  snail-plate  armor  snatched  in  haste, 

They  speed  their  way  through  the  liquid  waste. 

Some  are  rapidly  borne  along 

On  the  mailed  shrimp  or  the  prickly  prong,  160 

Some  on  the  blood-red  leeches  glide, 

Some  on  the  stony  star-fish  ride. 

Some  on  the  back  of  the  lancing  squab. 

Some  on  the  sideling  soldier-crab. 

And  some  on  the  jellied  quarl  that  flings  165 

At  once  a  thousand  streamy  stings. 

They  cut  the  wave  with  the  living  oar, 
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And  hurry  on  to  the  moonlight  ibofc» 
To  guard  their  reahns  and  diase  away 
The  footsteps  of  the  invading  Fay. 

Fearlessly  he  skims  along: 
His  hope  is  high  and  his  limbt  are  itioof; 
He  spreads  his  arms  like  the  swaOow't  wfaig^ 
And  throws  his  feet  with  a  frog-like  ffinf; 
His  locks  of  goki  on  the  waters  ihfaie, 

At  his  breast  the  tiny  foam-bees  ilie. 
His  back  gleams  bright  above  the  brine, 

And  the  wake-line  foam  behind  him  Uet. 
But  the  water-sprites  are  gathering  near 

To  check  his  course  along  the  tide; 
Their  warriors  come  in  swift  career 

And  hem  him  round  on  every  tide: 
On  his  thigh  the  leech  has  filed  his  bold. 
The  quarl's  long  arms  are  round  him  rolled. 
The  prickly  prong  has  pierced  his  skin. 
And  the  squab  has  thrown  his  javelin. 
The  gritty  star  has  rubbed  him  raw, 
And  the  crab  has  struck  with  his  giant  daw. 
He  howls  with  rage,  and  he  shrieks  with  pain; 
He  strikes  around*  but  his  blows  are  vain; 
Hopeless  is  the  unequal  fight: 
Fairy,  naught  b  left  but  flight 

He  turned  him  round  and  fled  amain, 

With  hurry  and  dash,  to  the  beach  again; 

He  twisted  over  from  side  to  side, 

And  laid  his  cheek  to  the  cleaving  tide; 

The  strokes  of  his  plunging  arms  are  fleet. 

And  with  all  his  might  he  flings  his  feet. 

liut  the  water-sprites  are  round  him  still. 

To  cross  hb  path  and  work  him  ill: 

They  bade  the  wave  before  him  rise; 

They  flung  the  sea-fire  in  hb  eyes; 

And  they  stunned  hb  ears  with  the  scallop-stroke. 

With  the  porpoise  heave  and  the  drum-fi^  croak. 

Oh,  but  a  weary  wight  was  he 

When  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  dog-wood  tree. 
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Gashed  and  wounded,  and  stiff  and  sore, 
He  laid  him  down  on  the  sandy  shore; 
He  Messed  the  force  of  the  channed  line. 

And  he  banned  the  water-goUin's  spite,  310 

For  he  saw  around  in  the  sweet  moonshine 
Their  little  wee  faces  above  the  brine, 

Giggling  and  laughing  with  aH  their  might 
At  the  piteous  hap  oi  the  Fairy  wight. 

Soon  he  gathered  the  balsam  dew  315 

Fran  the  sorrd-leaf  and  the  henbane  bud; 

Over  eadi  wound  the  bahn  he  drew. 

And  with  cobweb  lint  he  stanched  the  blood. 

The  mild  west  wind  was  soft  and  low; 

It  cooled  the  heat  of  his  burning  brow,  220 

And  he  felt  new  life  in  his  sinews  shoot 

As  he  drank  the  juice  of  the  calamtis  root. 

And  now  he  treads  the  fatal  shore 

As  fresh  and  vigorous  as  before. 

Wrapped  in  musing  stands  the  sprite:  335 

T  is  the  middle  wane  of  night; 

Hb  task  is  hard,  his  way  is  far, 
But  he  must  do  his  errand  right 

Ere  dawning  mounts  her  beamy  car, 
And  rolls  her  chariot  wheels  of  light;  330 

And  vain  are  the  spells  of  fairy-land. 
He  must  work  with  a  human  hand. 

He  cast  a  saddened  look  around; 

But  he  felt  new  joy  hb  bosom  swell, 
When  glittering  on  the  shadowed  ground  335 

He  saw  a  purple  mussel-shell: 
Thither  he  ran,  and  he  bent  him  low, 
He  heaved  at  the  stem  and  he  heaved  at  the  bow, 
And  he  pushed  her  over  the  yielding  sand 
Till  he  came  to  the  verge  of  the  haunted  land.  340 

She  was  as  lovely  a  pleasure-boat 

As  ever  fairy  had  paddled  in, 
For  she  glowed  with  purple  paint  without, 

And  shone  with  silvery  pearl  within: 
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A  sculler't  notch  in  the  stem  he  nmdey 
Ad  oar  he  shaped  <A  the  booCle-bfauk; 
Then  sprung  to  his  seat  with  a  Ijghffome  leap, 
And  launched  afar  oo  the  cahn,  bhie  deep. 

The  imps  of  the  river  yeU  and  rave: 
They  had  no  power  above  the  wave. 
But  they  heaved  the  billow  before  the  piow. 

And  they  dashed  the  surge  against  her  side, 
And  they  struck  her  ked  with  jok  and  blow. 

Till  the  gunwale  bent  to  the  rockiiv  tide. 
She  wimpled  about  to  the  pale  moonbeaoi. 
Like  a  feather  that  floats  oo  a  wbd-tosaed  sticam; 
And  momently  athwart  her  track 
The  quari  upreared  his  island  back. 
And  the  fluttering  scallop  behind  would  float, 
And  patter  the  water  about  the  boat; 
But  he  bailed  her  out  with  his  colcn-bell, 

And  he  kept  her  trimmed  with  a  waiy  tiead. 
While  on  every  side  like  li^tning  feO 

The  heavy  strokes  of  his  bootle-blade. 

Onward  still  he  heki  his  way, 

Till  he  came  where  the  column  ol  moonshine  lay. 

And  saw  beneath  the  surface  dim 

The  brown-backed  sturgeon  skywiy  swim. 

Around  him  were  the  goblin  train; 

But  he  sculled  with  aU  his  might  and  main. 

And  foUowed  wherever  the  stuigeoo  led. 

Till  he  saw  him  upward  point  hb  head; 

Then  he  dropped  his  paddle-bUde, 

And  held  his  colen-goblet  up 

To  catch  the  drop  in  its  crimson  cup. 

With  sweeping  tail  and  quivering  fin 

Through  the  wave  the  sturgeon  flew. 
And  like  the  heaven-shot  javelin 

He  sprung  above  the  waters  blue: 
Instant  as  the  star-faU  light, 

He  plunged  him  in  the  deep  again. 
But  left  an  arch  of  silver  bright. 

The  rainbow  of  the  moony  main. 


\ 
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It  was  a  strange  and  lovely  sight 

To  see  the  puny  goblin  there:  385 

He  seemed  an  angel  form  of  light, 

With  azure  wing  and  sunny  hair, 

Throned  <m  a  cknid  of  purple  fair, 
Circled  with  bhie  and  edged  with  white, 
And  sitting  at  the  fall  of  even  390 

Beneath  the  bow  of  sunmier  heaven« 

A  moment,  and  its  lustre  fell; 

But  ere  it  met  the  billow  blue 
He  caught  within  his  crimson  bell 

A  droplet  of  its  sparkling  dew.  395 

Toy  to  thee,  Fayl  thy  task  is  done; 
rhy  wings  are  pure,  for  the  gem  is  won. 
Qieeily  i^y  thy  dripi^ng  oar. 
And  haste  away  to  the  elfin  shcnel 

He  turns,  and  lo  on  either  side  300 

The  ripples  on  his  path  divide; 

And  the  track  o'er  which  his  boat  must  pass 

Is  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  polished  glass. 

Around,  their  limbs  the  sea-nymphs  lave, 

With  snowy  arms  half  swelling  out,  305 

While  on  the  glossed  and  gleamy  wave 

Their  sea-green  ringlets  loosely  float: 
They  swim  around  with  smile  and  song; 

They  press  the  bark  with  pearly  hand, 
And  gently  urge  her  course  along,  310 

Toward  the  beach  of  speckled  sand; 

And  as  he  lightly  leaped  to  land 
They  bade  adieu  with  nod  and  bow, 

Then  gaily  kissed  each  little  hand, 
And  dropped  in  the  crystal  deep  below.  315 

A  moment  stayed  the  fairy  there: 

He  kissed  the  beach  and  breathed  a  prayer; 

Then  spread  his  wings  of  gilded  blue, 

And  on  to  the  elfin  court  he  flew. 

As  ever  ye  saw  a  bubble  rise,  320 

And  shine  with  a  thousand  changing  dyes, 

Till,  lessening  far,  through  ether  driven. 
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It  mingles  with  the  hues  of  heaven; 
As,  at  the  glimpse  of  morning  pale, 

The  lance-fly  spreads  his  silken  sail  325 

And  gleams  with  blendings  soft  and  bright 
Till  lost  in  the  shades  of  fading  night; 
So  rose  from  earth  the  lovely  Fay, 
So  vanished  far  in  heaven  away! 
iSig.  183s. 


HENRY  C.  KNIGHT 

A  SUMMER'S  DAY 

MORNING 

The  shrill  cock's  clarion  the  blue  welkin  fills, 

The  top-boughs  carol  with  the  songster's  prayer; 
The  jovial  Sun  winds  up  the  Eastern  hills, 

Waving  sweet  odours  from  his  yellow  hair. 
Soft  murmur  pebbly  rills  at  stilly  dawn;  5 

The  nestling  breezes  plume  their  dew-bent  wings; 
Loudly  the  watch-dog  wakes  the  peopled  lawn. 

While  stroke  on  stroke  the  woodman's  echo  rings. 
Gray  mists  now  drizzle  from  the  smoky  rocks; 

The  humming  bees  swarm  out  in  busy  mood;  10 

The  herdsman  drives  a-field  his  kine  and  flocks. 

And  matron  hens  cluck  out  their  callow  brood. 
Nature  in  youthful  dishabille  appears. 
And  the  returning  smile  dispels  her  nightly  tears. 

NOON 

The  sweltering  farmer  spreads  the  new-mown  grass 

That  mid-day  suns  may  nurture  it  to  hay; 
And  roguish  Roger,  pledging  to  his  lass, 

To  tilt  the  tankard  slyly  slinks  away. 
The  cloudless,  sultry  noon  oft  drives  the  swain  5 

To  court  light  slumbers  in  some  cool  retreat; 
But  if  dark  rising  rack  threats  speedy  rain. 

The  hay-cocks  heap'd  are  hous'd  with  hurrying  feet. 
Fowls  droop  the  wing;  the  herd,  their  feed  forgot, 

Restless  for  flies  beneath  the  willows  stand;  10 
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Broad  sheets  of  doth  are  bleaching  by  the  cot; 

Ihepool  with  geese,  a  fancied  fleet,  is  mann'd. 
Nature  in  all  her  sowing  beauty  beams, 
And  as  a  panting  bride  in  nuptkl  i^oiy  seems. 

SVENZNO 

The  sun,  his  day-toil  dos'd,  to  rest  retires; 

The  watchful  mocm  suspends  her  lamp  of  eve; 
The  dieery  stars  light  up  their  twinkling  fires. 
And  sombre  mellow'd  tints  the  eye  relieve. 
Tottering  on  tripods,  milkmaids  soothe  the  kine,  5 

While  rains  a  white  shower  in  the  foaming  paiL 
The  down,  new-trinun'd,  sneaks  out  his  kss  to  join. 

And  con  in  stolen  i^ance  an  amorous  tale. 
Mourning  the  sun,  blue-bells  have  shut  their  cup; 

The  bat  idieels  round  and  round  on  leathern  wing;  10 

Re3fnanl  creeps  out,  on  pilfer'd  eggs  to  siq>; 

And  chiming  frags  their  shrilly  concert  sing. 
Nature,  a  pensive  matron,  smiles  serene, 
Her  morning  charms  enveil'd,  not  anxious  to  be  seen. 

1821. 

FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK 

MARCO  BOZZARIS 

At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent. 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power; 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court  he  bore  5 

The  trophies  of  a  conqueror; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring; 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king: 
As  wild  his  thoughts  and  gay  of  wing  10 

As  Eden's  garden  bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band, 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand.  15 
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There  had  the  Persian's  thousands  stood. 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Platjea's  day; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there,  jo 

With  arm  to  strike,  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke; 

That  bright  dream  was  his  last; 
He  woke — to  hear  his  sentries  shriek,  25 

''To  arms!  they  cornel  the  Greekl  the  Greek!" 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flame  and  smoke. 
And  shout  and  groan  and  sabre-stroke, 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightnings  from  the  mountain-ckMid;  jo 

And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  bud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band: 
"Strike — till  the  last  armed  foe  expires! 
Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires! 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  aires,  35 

God,  and  your  native  land  I" 

They  fought  like  brave  men,  k)og  and  weO; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain; 
They  conquered — but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein:  40 

His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah. 

And  the  red  field  was  won; 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose,  45 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal  chamber.  Death  I 
Come  to  the  mother's  when  she  feels. 

For  the  fir>t  time,  her  finU- bom's  breath. 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals  $0 

That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke, 

And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke; 

Come  in  consumption's  ghastly  form. 

The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm; 
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Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm  55 

With  banquet-song  and  dance  and  wine; 

And  thou  art  tcrrible-Hhc  tear, 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier. 

And  all  we  know  or  dream  or  fear 

Of  agony,  are  thine.  60 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  swoid 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word. 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be.  65 

Come  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought. 
Come  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood-bought. 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour,  and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight  70 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men; 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh  75 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese, 
When  the  land-wind,  from  woods  of  palm 
And  orange-groves  and  fields  of  balm, 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

Bozzaris,  with  the  storied  brave  80 

Greece  niurtured  in  her  Tory's  time, 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee. 

Nor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume,  85 

Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree, 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry, 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb. 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 

Long  loved  and  for  a  season  gone:  90 

For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed. 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells; 
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For  thine  her  evening  pimyer  b  laid 
At  palace  couch  and  cottage  bed; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  the  fean 
For  him,  the  joy  of  her  young  yean. 
Thinks  of  thy  fate  and  checks  her  tears; 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boyi, 
Though  in  her  eye  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory  of  her  buried  joys, 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth. 
Will,  by  their  pilgrim-drded  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  without  a  tigh. 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now  and  Fame's, 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  bom  to  die. 

1825. 


EDWARD  COATE  PINKNEY 

A  HEALTH 

I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  k>velineM  alone, 

A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex  the  seeming  paragon; 

To  whom  the  better  elements  and  kindly  stars  have  given 

A  form  so  fair,  that,  like  the  air,  't  is  less  of  earth  than  heava 

Her  cvcr>'  ^^"^  i^  music's  own,  like  those  of  morning  birds. 
And  something  more  than  melody  dwells  ever  in  her  woids: 
The  I  uinagc  of  her  heart  are  they,  and  from  her  lips  each  flow! 
As  one  may  sec  the  burthened  bee  forth  issue  from  the  rose. 

Affections  are  as  thoughts  to  her,  the  measures  of  her  hours; 
Her  feelings  have  the  fragrancy,  the  freshness,  of  young  flower 
And  lovely  |>assions,  changing  oft,  so  fill  her  she  appears 
The  image  of  themselves  by  turns,  the  idol  of  past  yearsi 

Of  her  bright  face  one  glance  will  trace  a  picture  on  the  brain, 
And  of  her  voice  in  echoing  hearts  a  sound  must  long  remain; 
Hut  memor>'  such  as  mine  of  her  so  very  much  endears. 
When  death  i^  nigh  my  latest  sigh  will  not  be  life's  but  hen. 
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I  filled  this  cup  to  one  made  up  of  lovelinefle  alone, 

A  womaii,  of  her  gentle  sex,  the  seeming  paragon. 

Her  liealthl  and  would  on  earth  there  stood,  some  more  of 

such  a  frame, 
That  life  might  be  all  poetry,  and  weariness  a  name.  20 

1825. 


NATHANIEL  PARKER  WILLIS 

ROARING  BROOK 

It  was  a  mountam  stream  that  with  the  leap 

Of  its  impatient  waters  had  worn  out 

A  diannel  in  the  rock,  and  wash'd  away 

The  earth  that  had  upheld  the  tall  old  trees 

Tin  it  was  daiken'd  with  the  shadowy  arch  5 

Of  the  o'er-leaning  branches.    Here  and  there 

It  loiter'd  in  a  broad  and  limpid  pool 

That  circled  round  demurely;  and  anon 

Sprung  violently  over  where  the  rock 

Fell  suddenly,  and  bore  its  bubbles  on  10 

Till  they  were  broken  by  the  hanging  moss, 

As  anger  with  a  gentle  word  grows  calm. 

In  spring-time,  when  the  snows  were  coming  down, 

And  in  the  flooding  of  the  Autumn  rains. 

No  foot  might  enter  there;  but  in  the  hot  15 

And  thirsty  summer,  when  the  fountains  slept. 

You  could  go  up  its  channel  in  the  shade 

To  the  far  sources,  with  a  brow  as  cool 

As  in  the  grotto  of  the  anchorite. 

Here  when  an  idle  student  have  I  come,  30 

And  in  a  hoUow  of  the  rock  lain  down 

And  mus'd  until  the  eventide,  or  read 

Some  fine  old  poet  till  my  nook  became 

A  haunt  of  faery,  or  the  busy  flow 

Of  water  to  my  spell-bewilder'd  ear  25 

Seem'd  like  the  din  of  some  gay  tournament. 

Pleasant  have  been  such  hours;  and  tho'  the  wise 

Have  said  that  I  was  indolent,  and  they 

Who  taught  me  have  reprov'd  me  that  I  play'd 
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The  tniant  in  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
I  deem  it  true  philoiophy  in  him 
Whose  path  is  in  the  rude  and  busy  world 
To  loiter  with  these  wayside  comforten. 


iSj7. 


UNSEEN  SPIRITS 

The  shadows  lay  along  Broadway 

T  was  near  the  twilight-tide, 
And  slowly  there  a  Udy  fair 

Was  walking  in  her  pride; 
Alone  walk*d  she,  but  viewlesily  5 

Walk'd  spirits  at  her  side: 

Peace  chann'd  the  street  beneath  her  feet. 

And  Honor  chann'd  the  air; 
And  all  astir  lookM  kind  on  her. 

And  caird  her  good  as  fair —  10 

For  all  God  e>'er  gave  to  her 

She  kept  with  chary  care. 

She  kept  with  care  her  beauties  rare 

From  bvers  warm  and  true.' 
For  her  heart  was  cold  to  all  but  gold,  15 

And  the  rich  came  not  to  woo 
But  honor*d  well  are  charms  to  sell 

If  priests  the  selling  do. 

Now  walking  there  was  one  more  fair — 

A  slight  giri,  lily-pale;  ao 

.And  she  had  unseen  company 

To  make  the  spirit  quail: 
T  wtxt  Want  and  Scorn  she  walk*d  forlorn. 

And  nothing  could  avail. 

No  mercy  now  can  clear  her  brow  2$ 

For  this  world's  peace  to  pray; 
For  as  lovc*s  wild  prayer  dissolved  in  air. 

Her  woman's  heart  gave  way' — 
But  the  sin  forgiven  by  Christ  in  heaven 

By  man  is  cursed  alway!  jo 
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PHILIP  PENDLETON  COOKE 

FLORENCE  VANE 

I  loved  thee  long  and  dearly, 

Florence  Vane; 
My  life's  bright  dream,  and  early, 

Hath  come  again; 
I  renew,  in  my  fond  vision,  5 

My  heart's  dear  pain, 
My  hope  and  thy  derision, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  ruin  lone  and  hoary, 

The  ruin  old,  10 

Where  thou  didst  hark  my  story, 

At  even  told. 
That  spot — the  hues  Elysian 

Of  sky  and  plain — 
I  treasure  in  my  vision,  15 

Florence  Vane. 

Thou  wast  lovelier  than  the  roses 

In  their  prime; 
Thy  voice  excelled  the  closes 

Of  sweetest  rhyme;  20 

Thy  heart  was  as  a  river 

Without  a  main. 
Would  I  had  loved  thee  never, 

Florence  Vane. 

But,  fairest,  coldest  wonder,  25 

Thy  glorious  clay 
Lieth  the  green  sod  under — 

Alas  the  day! 
And  it  boots  not  to  remember 

Thy  disdain,  30 

To  quicken  love's  pale  ember, 

Florence  Vane. 

The  lilies  of  the  valley 

By  young  graves  weep. 
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The  pansies  love  to  dally  35 

Where  maidens  sleep; 
May  their  bloom,  in  beauty  vying, 

Never  wane 
Where  thine  earthly  part  is  lying, 

Florence  Vane.  40 


WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 

(The  elections  from  Bryant,  except  the  firvt.  are  reprinted  fnMH  the  oafqnifklid  itr* 
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mOM 

THE  EMBARGO 

Look  where  we  will,  and  in  whatever  land, 

Europe's  rich  soil  or  Afric's  barren  sand, 

Wliere  the  wild  savage  hunts  his  wilder  prey. 

Or  art  and  s<.  icnce  pour  their  brightest  day, 

The  monster  Vice  appears  before  our  eyes  5 

In  naked  impudence  or  gay  disguise. 

But  quit  the  meaner  game,  indignant  mtitei 
And  to  thy  country  turn  thy  nobler  views. 
Ill-fated  clime!  condemned  to  feel  th'  extremes 
Of  a  weak  ruler's  philosophic  dreams;  10 

Driven  headlong  on  to  ruin's  fateful  brink. 
When  will  thy  country'  feel,  when  will  she  thinki 

Satiric  muse,  shall  injured  Commerce  wrep 
Hit  ravish'd  rights,  and  will  thy  thunders  sleep? 
Dart  thy  keen  glances,  knit  thy  threat'ning  browB,  15 

Call  fire  from  heaven  to  blast  thy  country's  foes. 
Oh  let  a  youth  thine  inspiration  learn — 
Oh  give  him  "words  that  breathe  and  thoughts  tlul  bum**! 

Curse  of  our  nation,  source  of  countless  woct, 
Fri>m  whose  dark  womb  unrcckon'd  misery  flows,  so 

Th'  Kmhargo  rages  like  a  sweeping  wind; 
Fear  lowers  before  and  famine  stalks  behind. 
What  words,  oh  Muse,  can  paint  the  mournful  scene 
The  saddening  street,  the  desolated  green. 
How  hungr>'  labourers  leave  their  toil  and  sigh,  15 

And  sorrow  droops  in  each  desponding  eye  ? 

/.v. '.v.  1808. 
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THANATOPSIS 

To  him  who  m  the  love  of  Nature  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 

A  various  languagej_for  his  gayer  hours 

Sfie  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 

And  eloquence  of  beauty;  and  she  glides  5 

Into  his  darker  musings  with  a  mild 

And  healing  sympathy  that  steals  away 

Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware.    When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 

Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images  xo 

Of  the  stem  agony  and  shroud  and  pall 

And  breathless  darkness  and  the  narrow  house 

Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart, 

Go  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around-^  15 

Earth  and  her  waters  and  the  depths  of  air — 

Comes  a  still  voice: 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sim  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground,  20 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears. 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 
Thy  image.    Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 
And,  lost  each  hmnan  trace,  surrendering  up  25 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements. 
To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon;  the  oak  30 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone,  nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world,  with  kings,  35 

The  powerful  of  the  earth,  the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre.    The  hills 
Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun;  the  vales 
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Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between;  40 

The  venerable  woods,  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green;  and,  pouted  round  aD, 
Old  Ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all  45 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  tun. 
The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes  fo 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom.    Take  the  wings 
Of  morning,  pierce  the  Barcan  wiklemess. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings;  yet  the  dead  are  there,  55 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep:  the  dead  reign  there  akme. 
So  shalt  thou  rest;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  li\nng,  and  no  friend  60 

Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.    The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave  65 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee.    As  the  kxig  train 
Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men — 
The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  yean,  nutron,  and  maid,  70 

The  speechless  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man- 
Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side 
Hy  those  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  which  moves  75 

To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
I  lis  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarr>'-slave  at  night. 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but.  su^tuinni  and  soothed 
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By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave  80 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  dn^)ery  of  his  couch 
About  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

181 1,  181 7. 

THE  YELLOW  VIOLET 

Wh)^  beeche^  buds  begin  to  swell, 

And  woods  the  blue-bird's  warble  know, 

The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 

Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

Ere  russet  fields  their  green  resimie,  5 

Sweet  flower,  I  love,  in  forest  bare. 
To  meet  thee  when  thy  faint  perfimie 

Alone  is  in  the  virgin  air. 

Of  all  her  train,  the  hands  of  Spring 

First  plant  thee  in  the  watery  mould,  10 

And  I  have  seen  thee  blossoming 

Beside  the  snow-bank's  edges  cold. 

Thy  parent  sun,  who  bade  thee  view 

Pale  skies,  and  chilling  moisture  sip. 
Has  bathed  thee  in  his  own  bright  hue,  15 

And  streaked  with  jet  thy  glowing  lip. 

Yet  slight  thy  form,  and  low  thy  seat. 

And  earthward  bent  thy  gentle  eye, 
Unapt  .the  passing  view  to  meet, 

When  loftier  flowers  are  flaunting  nigh.  20 

Oft,  in  the  sunless  April  day, 

Thy  early  smile  has  stayed  my  walk; 

But  midst  the  gorgeous  blooms  of  May, 
I  passed  thee  on  thy  humble  stalk. 

So  they  who  climb  to  wealth  forget  25 

The  friends  in  darker  fortunes  tried. 
I  copied  them — ^but  I  regret 

That  I  should  ape  the  ways  of  pride. 
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And  when  again  the  genial  hour 

Awakes  the  painted  tribes  of  light,  50 

I  '11  not  o'crlook  the  modest  flower 
That  made  the  woods  of  April  bright. 
1814,  i8ai. 

INSCRIPTION  FOR  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A  WOOD 

Stranger,  if  thou  hast  learned  a  truth  which  needs 
No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
Is  full  of  guilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and  cares 
To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood  5 

And  view  the  haunts  of  Nature.    The  calm  shade 
Shall  bring  a  kindred  calm;  and  the  sweet  brecae. 
That  makes  the  green  leaves  dance,  shall  waft  a  balm 
To  ihy  sick  heart.    Thou  wilt  find  nothing  here 
Of  all  that  pained  thee  in  the  haunts  of  men  10 

And  made  thee  loathe  thy  life.    The  primal  cutm 
Fell,  it  is  true,  upon  the  unsinning  earth, 
But  not  in  vengeance.    God  hath  yoked  to  guilt 
Her  pale  tormentor,  misery'.    Hence  these  shades 
Are  still  the  abcnles  of  gladness:  the  thick  roof  15 

Of  grcH^n  and  stirring  branches  is  alive 
And  musical  with  birds,  that  sing  and  sport 
In  wantonness  of  spirit;  while,  below, 
The  squirrel,  with  raised  paws  and  form  erect, 
Chiryjs  merrily.    Throngs  of  insects  in  the  shade  to 

Tr>'  their  thin  N^-ings  and  dance  in  the  warm  beam 
That  wakc»<i  them  into  life.     Even  the  green  trees 
Partake  the  deep  contentment ;  as  they  bend 
To  the  ><)ft  winds,  the  sun  from  the  blue  sky 
l^x>ks  in  and  shetis  a  blessing  on  the  scene.  15 

Saric  k->s  the  tlcft-lx»m  wild  flower  seems  to  enjoy 
F.\i>itniC  than  the  wingW  plunderer 
That  suiks  its  sweets.     The  mtissy  nxks  themseUxs, 
.\nd  the  old  and  j^mdenms  trunks  of  prostrate  trees 
That  lead  from  knoll  to  knoll  a  causey  njde  50 

Or  bridge  the  >unken  hnxik.  and  their  tiark  roots. 
With  all  their  earth  ii|H)n  them,  twisting  high, 
Hreathc  tuxed  tranquillity.     The  rivulet 
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Sends  forth  glad  sounds,  and,  tripping  o*er  its  bed 

Of  pebbly  sands  or  leaping  down  the  rocks,  35 

Seems  with  continuous  laughter  to  rejoice 

In  its  own  being.    Softly  tread  the  marge, 

Lest  from  her  midway  perch  thou  scare  the  wren 

That  dips  her  bill  in  water.    The  cool  wind, 

That  stirs  the  stream  in  play,  shall  come  to  thee,  40 

Like  one  that  loves  thee  nor  will  let  thee  pass 

Ungreeted,  and  shaU  give  its  light  embrace. 

181 5,  181 7. 

TO  A  WATERFOWL 

Whither,  midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day. 
Far  through  their  rosy  depths  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way  ? 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye  -  c 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  seen  against  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 

^   _  Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake  ht  marge  \>l  river  wide,  10 

Oi^where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 
On  the  chafed  ocean-side  ? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, —  15 

Lone  wandering  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near.  20 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end: 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest. 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 
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Thou  'it  gone;  the  abyss  of  besven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form:  yet  oo  my  heart 
Deq>ly  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  gtvcD 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who  from  xone  to  zone 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  iight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  akme 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 
i8is»  iSiS. 

A  WINTER  PIECE 

The  time  has  been  that  these  wihl  aoBttidet, 

Vet  beautiful  as  wiU,  were  trod  by  me 

Oftcncr  than  now;  and  when  the  iUa  of  Ule 

Had  chafed  my  spirit,  when  the  unsteady  pufae 

Beat  with  strange  flutterings,  I  would  wander  fortli 

And  seek  the  woods.    The  sunshine  oo  way  path 

Was  to  me  as  a  friend.    The  swelling  hiOst 

The  quiet  dells  retiring  far  between 

With  gentle  inWtatioa  to  eipkxe 

Their  windings,  were  a  calm  society 

That  talked  with  me  and  soothed  ne.    Then  the  chaa 

Oi  birds,  and  chime  of  brooks,  and  soft  cafcsa 

CX  the  fresh  syK-an  air.  made  me  foffet 

The  thoughts  that  broke  my  peace;  and  I  befu 

To  gather  dimples  by  the  fountain*s  brink. 

Ami  loiie  mv-^lf  in  day-dreamsw     While  I  stood 

In  Nature')  loneliness,  I  was  with  one 

With  whom  I  early  grew  familiar,  one 

Who  nex-er  had  a  frown  for  me.  whoai 

Ncwr  rebuked  me  for  the  bour»  I  stole 

Frvm  cares  I  loved  not.  but  iA  which  the 

I>r«:m>  hiiehtr^t.  to  Loo\-ersc  with  her.    When  shrieked 

The  bleak  N^.ivembvr  wind>  and  smote  the  woods* 

\ntl  the  bn^wn  tj«:id>  wvre  herbkft«,  and  the  shades 

Thai  met  al)*rve  the  nierrx  rivuiet 

When?  <>()oileil.  I  sought.  I  loved  them  still;  they 

I..kc  rill  >.<>m|Mnion>  in  au verity. 

Still  there  wa»  beauty  in  m>  waiks:  the  bmuk, 

BordemJ  with  s^fkling  inntt-wurk,  wa»  aa  gay 
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As  with  its  fringe  of  summer  flowers;  afar,  30 

The  village  with  its  spires,  the  path  of  streams, 

And  dim  receding  valleys,  hid  before 

By  inteiposing  trees,  lay  visible 

Throu^  the  bare  grove,  and  my  familiar  haunts 

Seemed  new  to  me.    Nor  was  I  slow  to  come  35 

Among  them  when  the  clouds  from  their  still  skirts 

Had  shaken  down  on  earth  the  feathery  snow, 

And  all  was  white.    The  pure  keen  air  abroad. 

Albeit  it  breathed  no  scent  of  herb,  nor  heard 

Love-call  of  bird  nor  merry  hum  of  bee,  40 

Was  not  the  air  of  death.    Brie^t  mosses  crq>t 

Over  the  qx>tted  trunks;  and  the  dose  buds 

That  lay  along  the  boughs,  instinct  with  life. 

Patient,  and  waiting  the  soft  breath  of  Spring, 

Feared  not  the  piercing  spirit  of  the  North.  45 

The  snow-bird  twittered  on  the  beedien  boug^; 

And  'neath  the  hemlock,  whose  thick  branches  bent 

Beneath  its  bright  cold  burden,  and  kept  dry 

A  circle,  on  the  earth,  of  withered  leaves, 

The  partridge  found  a  shelter.    Through  the  snow  50 

The  rabbit  sprang  away.    The  lighter  track 

Of  fox  and  the  racoon's  broad  path  were  there, 

Crossing  each  other.    From  his  hollow  tree, 

The  squirrel  was  abroad,  gathering  the  nuts 

Just  fallen,  that  asked  the  winter  cold  and  sway  55 

Of  winter  blast  to  shake  them  from  their  hold. 

But  Winter  has  yet  brighter  scenes;  he  boasts 
Splendors  beyond  what  gorgeous  Summer  knows, 
Or  Autimm,  with  his  many  fruits,  and  woods 
Ail  flushed  with  many  hues.    Come  when  the  rains  60 

Have  glazed  the  snow  and  clothed  the  trees  with  ice, 
While  the  slant  sun  of  February  pours 
Into  the  bowers  a  flood  of  light.    Approach! 
The  incrusted  surface  shall  upbear  thy  steps, 
And  the  broad  arching  portab  of  the  grove  65 

Welcome  thy  entering.    Look!  the  massy  trunks 
Are  cased  in  the  pure  crystal;  each  light  spray, 
Nodding  and  tinkling  in  the  breath  of  heaven, 
Is  studded  with  its  trembling  water-drops, 
That  glimmer  with  an  amethystine  light.  70 
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But  round  the  parent  stem  the  long  low  boughs 

Bend  in  a  glittering  ring,  and  arbon  hide 

The  glassy  floor.    Oh,  you  might  deem  the  spot 

The  spacious  cavern  of  some  virgin  mine. 

Deep  in  the  womb  of  earth — where  the  geoM  grow, 

And  diamonds  put  forth  radiant  rods  aad  bud 

With  amethyst  and  topaa— and  the  pboe 

Lit  up,  most  royally,  with  the  pure  beam 

That  dwdb  in  them;  or  haply  the  vast  haO 

Of  fairy  palace,  that  outlasts  the  night 

And  fades  not  in  the  glory  of  the  sun, 

^"httt  crystal  columns  send  forth  skader  sliafls 

And  crossing  arches,  and  fantastic  aislet 

Wind  from  the  sight  in  brightness  Imd  aie  latt 

Among  the  crowded  pillars.    Raise  thine  eye: 

Thou  seest  no  cavern  roof,  no  palace  vault; 

There  the  blue  sky  and  the  white  drifting  cloud 

Look  in.    Again  the  wildered  fancy  diouBS 

Of  spouting  fountains,  froaen  as  they  me. 

And  fixed,  with  all  their  branching  jets,  in  air. 

And  all  their  sluices  sealed.    All,  all  is  light; 

Light  without  shade.    But  all  shall  pass  away 

With  the  next  sun:  from  numberless  vast  trunks 

Loosened,  the  crashing  ice  shall  make  a  sound 

Like  the  far  roar  of  rivers,  and  the  eve 

Shall  ck>se  o*er  the  brown  woods  as  it  was  woot. 

And  it  is  pleasant,  when  the  no!sy  streams 
Are  just  set  free,  and  mikler  suns  melt  off 
The  plashy  snow  save  only  the  firm  drift 
In  the  deep  glen  or  the  ck>se  shade  of  pinct, 
T  is  pleasant  to  behold  the  wreatlu  of  smoke 
Roll  up  among  the  maples  of  the  hifl. 
Where  the  shrill  sound  of  youthful  voices  wakes 
The  shriller  echo,  as  the  dear  pure  lymph. 
That  from  the  wounded  trees,  in  twinkling  drops. 
Kails,  mid  the  golden  brightness  of  the  mom. 
Is  gathered  in  with  brimming  pails,  and  oft. 
Wielded  by  sturdy  hands,  the  stroke  of  axe 
Makes  the  w^xmIs  ring.    Along  the  quiet  air 
C4)mc  and  fltiat  calmly  off  the  soft  light  douds. 
Suih  as  yuu  see  in  summer,  and  the  winds 


\. 
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Scarce  stir  the  bnuichea.    Lodged  in  sunny  deft, 
Where  the  cold  breeies  come  not,  Uooms  alope 
The  little  wind-flower,  whose  just  opened  eye 
Is  bhie  as  the  qving  heaven  it  gazes  at—  1x5 

Startling  the  loiteier  in  the  naked  groves 
Vflth  uaapecttd  beauty,  for  the  time 
Of  blossoms  and  green  leaves  is  yet  afar. 
And  ere  it  comes,  the  encountering  winds  shall  oft 
Muster  thdr  wrath  again,  and  rapid  clouds  120 

Shade  heaven,  and,  bounding  on  the  frozen  earth, 
Shall  fan  their  volleyed  stores,  rounded  like  hail 
And  white  like  snow,  and  the  k>ud  North  again 
Shall  buffet  the  vexed  forest  in  his  rage. 
i8io,  xSax. 

OH  FAIREST.  OF  THE  RURAL  MAIDS 

Oh  fairest  of  the  rural  maids, 
Thy  birth  was  in  the  forest  shades; 
Green  boughs  and  glimpses  of  the  sky 
Were  all  that  met  thine  infant  eye. 

Thy  sports,  thy  wanderings,  when  a  chikl,  5 

Were  ever  in  the  sylvan  wikl; 
And  all  the  beauty  of  the  place 
Is  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  face. 

The  twilight  of  the  trees  and  rocks 

Is  in  the  light  shade  of  thy  locks;  10 

Thy  step  is  as  the  wind,  that  weaves 

Its  playful  way  among  the  leaves. 

Thine  eyes  are  springs,  in  whose  serene 

And  silent  waters  heaven  is  seen; 

Their  lashes  are  the  herbs  that  look  15 

On  their  young  figures  in  the  brook. 

The  forest  depths,  by  foot  unpressed, 
Are  not  more  sinless  than  thy  breast; 
The  holy  peace  that  fills  the  air 
Of  those  calm  solitudes  is  there.  20 

1820.  1832. 
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SUMMER  WIND 

It  is  a  sultry  day:  tlie  sun  has  dnink 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  monung 
There  is  no  rustling  in  the  lolty  din 
That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cools  me.    All  is  silent,  save  the  bant 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  hee. 
Settling  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  again 
Instantly  on  the  wing.    The  plants  around 
Feel  the  too  potent  fervors:  the  taO  malie 
Rolb  up  its  long  green  leaves;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  hkMms. 
But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hlQs, 
With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stem. 
As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  danling  light 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved.    Bright  douds. 
Motionless  pillars  of  the  braaen  heaven-^ 
Their  bases  on  the  mountains,  their  white  tops 
Shining  in  the  far  ether — fire  the  air 
With  a  reflected  radiance,  and  make  turn 
The  gazer's  eye  away. '  For  me,  I  lie 
Languidly  in  the  shade,  where  the  thick  turf. 
Yet  virgin  from  the  kisses  of  the  sun, 
Retains  some  freshness,  and  I  woo  the  wind 
That  still  delays  his  coming.    Why  so  slow, 
Gentle  and  voluble  spirit  of  the  air  ? 
Oh,  come  and  breathe  upon  the  fainting  earth 
Coolness  and  life!    Is  it  that  in  his  caves 
He  hears  me  ?    See,  on  yonder  woody  ridge 
The  pine  is  bending  his  proud  top;  and  now, 
.\mnng  the  nearer  groves,  chestnut  and  oak 
Arc  tossing  their  green  boughs  about.    He  comes! 
Ix),  where  the  grassy  meadow  runs  in  waves! 
The  deep  distressful  silence  of  the  scene 
Breaks  up  with  mingling  of  unnumbered  sounds 
And  universal  motion.    He  is  come, 
Shaking  a  shower  of  blftssnms  from  the  shrubs. 
And  bearing  on  their  fragrame;  and  he  brings 
Musii  of  binls.  and  rustling  of  young  boughs, 
.\nd  aound  of  swaying  branches,  and  the  voice 
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Of  distant  waterfalls.    All  the  green  herbs  40 

Are  stirring  in  his  breath;  a  thousand  flowers, 
By  the  road-side  and  the  borders  of  the  brook. 
Nod  gayly  to  each  other;  glossy  leaves 
Are  twinkling  in  the  sun,  as  if  the  dew 
Were  on  them  yet;  and  silver  waters  break  45 

Into  small  waves  and  8(>arkle  as  he  comes. 
1824.  1S24. 

MONUMENT  MOUNTAIN 

Thou  who  wouldst  see  the  lovely  and  the  wild 

Mingled  in  harmony  on  Nature's  face, 

Ascmd  our  rocky  mountains.    Let  thy  foot 

Fail  not  with  weariness,  for  on  their  tops 

The  beauty  and  the  majesty  of  earth,  5 

Spread  wide  beneath,  shall  make  thee  to  forget 

The  steep  and  toilsome  way.    There,  as  thou  stand'st, 

The  haunts  of  men  below  thee,  and,  around. 

The  mountain  summits,  thy  expanding  heart  L 

Shall  feel  a  kindred  with  that  loftier  world  >!  10 

To  which  thou  art  translated,  and  partake 

The  enlargement  of  thy  vision.    Thou  shalt  look 

Upon  the  green  and  rolling  forest  tops, 

And  down  into  the  secrets  of  the  glens. 

And  streams  that  with  their  bordering  thickets  strive  15 

To  hide  their  windings.    Thou  shalt  gaze,  at  once. 

Here  on  white  villages  and  tilth  and  herds 

And  swarming  roads,  and  there  on  solitudes 

That  only  hear  the  torrent  and  the  wind 

And  eagle's  shriek.    There  is  a  precipice  20 

That  seems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall 

Built  by  the  hand  that  fashioned  the  old  world, 

To  separate  its  nations,  and  thrown  down 

When  the  flood  drowned  them.    To  the  north,  a  path 

Conducts  you  up  the  narrow  battlement.  25 

Steep  is  the  western  side,  shaggy  and  wild 

With  mossy  trees  and  pinnacles  of  flint 

And  many  a  hanging  crag.    But,  to  the  east. 

Sheer  to  the  vale  go  down  the  bare  old  cliffs, 

Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  upbear  30 
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Their  weather-beaten  capitals,  here  dark 

With  moss,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  there 

Of  chalky  whiteness  where  the  thunderbolt 

Has  splintered  them.    It  is  a  fearful  thing 

To  stand  upon  the  beetling  verge  and  see  35 

Where  storm  and  lightning,  from  that  huge  gray  wmO, 

Have  tumbled  down  vast  blocks  and  at  the  base 

Dashed  them  in  fragments,  and  to  lay  thine  ear 

Over  the  dizzy  depth  and  hear  the  sound 

Of  winds,  that  struggle  with  the  woods  below,  40 

Come  up  like  ocean  murmurs.    But  the  scene 

Is  lovely  round;  a  beautiful  river  there 

Wanders  amid  the  fresh  and  fertile  meads. 

The  paradise  he  made  unto  himself, 

Mining  the  soil  for  ages.    On  ea^  side  45 

The  6elds  swell  upward  to  the  hiUs;  beyond, 
I  Above  the  hills,  in  the  blue  distance,  rise 
1  The  mountain  columns  with  which  earth  props  heaven. 
'        There  is  a  tale  about  these  reverend  rocks, 

A  sad  tradition  of  unhappy  love,  50 

And  sorrows  borne  and  ended,  kmg  ago. 

When  over  these  fair  vales  the  savage  sought 

His  game  in  the  thick  woods.    There  was  a  maid. 

The  fairest  of  the  Indian  maids,  bright-eyed. 

With  wealth  of  raven  tresses,  a  light  form,  55 

And  a  gay  heart.    About  her  cabin  door 

The  wide  old  woods  resounded  with  her  song 

And  fairy  laughter  all  the  sunmier  day. 

She  loved  her  cousin;  such  a  love  was  deemed. 

By  the  morality  of  those  stem  tribes,  60 

Incestuous,  and  she  struggled  hard  and  long 

Against  her  love,  and  reasoned  with  her  heart. 

As  simple  Indian  maiden  might.    In  vain. 

Then  her  eye  lost  its  lustre,  and  her  step 

Its  lightness,  and  the  gray-haired  men  that  passed  65 

Her  dwelling  wondered  that  they  heard  no  more 

The  accustomed  song  and  laugh  of  her  whose  looks 
\    Were  like  the  cheerful  smile  of  Spring,  the>'  said, 
'    L'jxm  the  Winter  of  their  age.     She  went 

To  weep  where  no  eye  saw,  and  was  not  found  70 

When  all  the  merr>'  girb  were  met  to  dance, 
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And  an  the  hunten  of  the  tribe  were  out; 

Nor  when  they  gathered  from  the  rustlhig  husk 

Hie  shfaifaig  ear;  nor  when,  by  the  river's  tide, 

They  pulled  the  giape  and  startled  the  wild  shades  75 

With  sounds  of  mirth.    The  keen-eyed  Indian  dames 

Would  whisper  to  each  other,  as  they  saw 

Her  wasting  form,  and  say,  The  gM  wiU  die. 

One  day  into  the  bosom  of  a  friend, 
A  playmate  of  her  young  and  innocent  years,  80 

She  poured  her  griefs.    "Thou  know'st,  and  thou  ak»e," 
She  said,  "fcMr  I  have  told  thee,  all  my  love 
And  guilt  and  sorrow.    I  am  sick  of  life. 
AU  nijg^t  I  weq>  in  darkness;  and  the  mom 
Glares  on  me  as  upon  a  thing  accursed,  85 

That  has  no  business  on  the  earth.    I  hate 
The  pastimes  and  the  pleasant  toils  that  once 
I  k>ved;  the  cheerful  voices  of  my  friends 
Sound  in  my  ear  like  mockings,  and  at  night 
In  dreams,  my  mother,  from  the  land  of  soub,  90 

CaUs  me  and  chides  me.    All  that  look  on  me 
Do  seem  to  know  my  shame:  I  cannot  bear 
Their  eyes;  I  cannot  from  my  heart  root  out 
The  love  that  wrings  it  so,  and  I  must  die.** 

It  was  a  summer  morning,  and  they  went  95 

To  this  old  precipice.    About  the  cli£fs 
Lay  garlands,  ears  of  maize,  and  shaggy  skins 
Of  wolf  and  bear,  the  ofiFerings  of  the  tribe 
Here  made  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for  they  deemed. 
Like  worshippers  of  the  elder  time,  that  God  100 

Doth  walk  on  the  high  places  and  affect 
The  earth-o*erlooking  mountains.    She  had  on 
The  ornaments  with  which  her  father  loved 
To  deck  the  beauty  of  his  bright-eyed  giri. 
And  bade  her  wear  when  stranger  warriors*  came  105 

To  be  his  guests.    Here  the  friends  sat  them  down, 
And  sang,  all  day,  old  songs  of  love  and  death. 
And  decked  the  poor  wan  victim's  hair  with  flowers, 
And  prayed  that  safe  and  swift  might  be  her  way 
To  the  calm  world  of  sunshine,  where  no  grief  no 

Makes  the  heart  heavy  and  the  eyelids  red. 
Beautiful  lay  the  region  of  her  tribe 
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Below  her — waters  resting  in  the  embnce 

Of  the  wide  forest,  and  maise-pUnted  gladct 

Opening  amid  the  leafy  wiklenicss  115 

She  gazed  upon  it  long,  and  at  the  tight 

Of  her  own  village  peeping  through  the  treciy 

And  her  own  dwelling,  and  the  cabin  roof 

Of  him  she  loved  with  an  unlawful  love 

And  came  to  die  for,  a  warm  gush  of  tean  tjo 

Ran  from  her  e>'es.    But  when  the  tun  grew  low 

And  the  hill  shadows  long,  she  threw  hcndf 

From  the  steep  rock  and  perished.    There  waa  scooped. 

Upon  the  mountain's  southern  slope,  a  grave; 

And  there  they  laid  her,  in  the  very  garb  125 

Vk'xxh  which  the  maiden  decked  henetf  for  death, 

With  the  same  withering  wild  flowers  in  her  hair. 

And  o*er  the  mould  that  covered  her  the  tribe 

Built  up  a  simple  monument,  a  cone 

Of  small  loose  stones.    Thenceforward,  all  who  paiicd,     i  jo 

Hunter  and  dame  and  Wrgin,  laid  a  ttooe 

In  silence  on  the  pile.    It  stands  there  yet. 

And  Indians  from  the  distant  West,  who  cone 

To  visit  where  their  fathers*  bones  are  laid, 

Yet  tell  the  sorrowful  tale;  and  to  this  day  155 

The  mountain  where  the  hapless  maiden  died 

Is  called  the  Mountain  of  the  Monument. 

J.Y.V.  1824. 

A  FOREST  in'MN 

The  RTovTs  were  Ckid's  first  temples.    Ere  nui  learned 

To  hew  the  shaft  and  lay  the  architrave 

.And  spread  the  roof  above  them,  ere  he  framed 

The  lofty  vault  to  gather  and  roll  back 

The  s<)und  of  anthems,  in  the  darkling  wood,  s 

Amid  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 

And  (>ffi*re<l  to  the  Mightiest  solemn  thanks 

And  supplii'ation;  for  his  simple  heart 

MiKht  not  r^Ul  the  sacred  influences 

Whiih,  fn>m  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place,  '     10 

.\n<l  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heavea 

Mingled  their  mt>ssy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 
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Of  the  invisibk  breath  that  swayed  at  once 

All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him  and  bowed 

His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power  15 

And  inaccessible  majesty.    Ah^wfay 

Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 

God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 

Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 

That  our  frail  hands  have  raised?    Let  me,  at  least,         30 

Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood. 

Offer  one  hymn — thrice  happy  if  it  find 

Accqytance  in  His  ear. 

Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  veneraUe  oolunms;  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof:  thou  didst  look  down        25 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees;  they  in  thy  sun 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
And  shot  toward  heaven;  the  century-living  crow, 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died  30 

Among  their  branches,  till  at  last  they  stood. 
As  now  they  stand,  massy  and  tall  and  dark. 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hokl 
Communion  with  his  Maker.    These  dim  vaults. 
These  winding  isles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride  35 

Report  not;  no  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 
Of  thy  fair  works.    But  thou  art  here — thou  fill'st 
The  solitude.    Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds. 
That  run  along  the  sununit  of  these  trees  40 

In  music;  thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place. 
Comes,  scarcely  felt;  the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, 
The  fresh  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 
Here  is  continual  worship:  Nature,  here,  45 

In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  love, 
Enjoys  thy  presence.    Noiselessly  around. 
From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 
Passes;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that  midst  its  herbs 
Wells  softly  forth  and,  wandering,  steeps  the  roots  50 

Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  telb  no  tale 
Of  all  the  good  it  does.    Thou  hast  not  left 
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Thyaelf  without  a  witneis,  in  tliese  ihades, 

Of  thy  perfecUoos:  gnuideur,  tticagth,  umI  pace 

Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.    This  mighty  oak» 

By  whose  inmovahle  stem  I  stand  and  leem 

Almost  annihIUted — not  a  prince, 

In  all  that  proud  old  worid  heyond  the  decp^ 

E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loltily  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 

Thy  hand  has  graced  him.    Nestled  at  hit  root 

Is  beauty  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 

Of  the  broad  sun:  that  delicate  focett  flower. 

With  scented  breath  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 

Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapelem  mould. 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 

A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 

That  are  the  soul  of  this  great  universe. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  mirsde  that  still  goes  on, 
In  silence,  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.    Written  on  thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity: 
Lo,  all  grow  old  and  die;  but  see,  again. 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses,  ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.    These  \oiiy  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.    Oh,  there  b  not  kiiC 
One  of  earth's  charms:  upon  her  boeom  yet. 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries, 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies 
And  >*et  shall  lie.    Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
(K  his  arch-enemy,  Death;  yea,  seats  himself 
U|>un  the  tyrant's  throne,  the  sepulchre. 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment;  for  he  came  forth 
Fn:>m  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  themselves 
Deep  in  the  wcxxly  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  outlived 
The  generation  bom  with  them,  nor  seemed 
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Less  aged  than  the  hosry  trees  and  rocka 
Around  them;  and  there  hive  been  holy  men 
Who  deemed  it  were  nol  well  lo  pass  life  ihu^. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.     Here  its  enemies. 
The  passions,  at  thy  [^Jncr  footsteps  shrink 
And  tremble  and  are  still.    O  Godl  when  thou 
Dost  scare  (he  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heavens  with  Falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill 
With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament 
The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 
And  drowns  the  villages;  when,  at  thy  call. 
Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 
Upon  the  continent  and  overwhelms 
Ita  dtka;  nbo  foigeU  not,  at  the  tight 
Of  tboe  trantBdoui  tokeni  of  tliy  power, 
His  pride,  tnd  lays  his  stiifei  and  follies  by? 
Oh,  ftom  thcae  itcnwr  a^iecti  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  dot  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad  unduuiKd  elements  to  tc«ch 
Who  nika  them.    Be  it  oun  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  mildei  majesty. 
And  to  the  beatititui  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  oonform  the  order  of  our  lives. 

JUNE 
I  gazed  upon  the  glorious  iky 

And  the  green  mountains  round. 
And  thotigbt  that  when  I  came  to  lie 

At  test  irithin  tha  ground, 
T  were  pleasant  that  in  flowery  June, 
When  brooks  send  up  a  cheerful  tune, 

And  groves  a  joyous  sound. 
The  sexton's  hand,  my  grave  to  make. 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 

A  cell  within  the  frozen  mould, 

A  cnffin  borne  through  sleet. 
And  icy  clods  above  it  rolled, 

While  &erce  the  tempests  beat — 
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Away!    I  will  not  think  of  thoel 
Blue  be  the  sky  mod  soft  the  breeie. 

Earth  green  beneath  the  feet, 
And  be  the  damp  mould  gently  piCMed 
Into  my  nanow  place  of  rest. 

There,  through  the  kxig,  kxig  tummer  iMmn 

The  golden  light  should  lie, 
And  thick  young  herbs  and  gioupt  of 

Stand  in  their  beauty  by. 
The  oriole  should  build  and  tell 
His  love-tale,  dose  beside  my  ceD; 

The  idle  butterfly 
Should  rest  him  there,  and  thete  be  hcaid 
The  housewife  bee  and  humming-bird. 

And  what  if  cheerful  shouts,  at  noon. 

Come,  from  the  village  sent. 
Or  song  of  maids,  beneath  the  moaii, 

\\'ith  fairy  laughter  blent  ? 
And  what  if,  in  the  e\Tning  light, 
BctrothM  lovers  walk  in  sight 

Of  my  low  monument  ? 
I  would  the  k>vely  scene  around 
Might  know  no  sadder  sight  nor  sound. 


I  know  that  I  no  more  should 

The  season's  gk>rious  show. 
Nor  would  its  brightness  shine  for 

Nor  its  wild  music  flow; 
Hut  if.  around  my  place  of  sleep. 
The  fricmls  I  love  should  come  to  weep. 

They  might  not  haste  to  go: 
S)ft  airs  and  song  and  light  and  bloom 
Should  keep  them  lingering  by  my  tonb. 

ThciV  to  their  !M>ftene<i  hearts  should  bear 
The  thought  of  what  has  been, 

And  >pcdk  of  one  who  cannot  share 
The  gladness  of  the  scene; 

Whose  part  in  all  the  pomp  that  filb 
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The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 

Is  that  his  grave  is  green; 
And  deeply  would  their  hearts  rejoice 
To  hear  again  his  living  voice. 

A  SUMMER  RAMBLE 

Hie  quiet  August  noon  has  come: 

A  slumberous  silence  fills  the  sky; 
The  fields  are  still,  the  woods  are  diunb; 

In  glassy  sleq>  the  waters  lie. 

And  mark  yon  soft  white  douds  that  rest  5 

Above  our  vale,  a  moveless  throng; 
The  cattle  on  the  mountain's  breast 

Enjoy  the  grateful  shadow  long. 

Oh  how  unlike  those  merry  hours 

In  early  June,  when  Earth  laughs  out,  10 

When  the  fresh  winds  make  love  to  flowers, 

And  woodlands  sing  and  waters  shout; 

When  in  the  grass  sweet  voices  talk, 

And  strains  of  tiny  music  swell 
From  every  moss-cup  of  the  rock,  15 

From  every  nameless  blossom's  bell. 

But  now  a  joy  too  deep  for  sound, 

A  peace  no  other  season  knows. 
Hushes  the  heavens  and  wraps  the  ground. 

The  blessing  of  supreme  repose.  90 

Away!    I  will  not  be,  to-day, 

The  only  slave  of  toil  and  care: 
Away  from  desk  and  dust,  away! 

I  '11  be  as  idle  as  the  air. 

Beneath  the  open  sky  abroad,  25 

Among  the  plants  and  breathing  things, 

The  sinless,  peaceful  works  of  God, 
I  'U  share  the  calm  the  season  brings. 


#* 
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Come  thou,  in  whose  •oft  eyet  I 
The  gentle  mfningi  of  thy  heut: 

One  day  amid  the  woods  with  me, 
From  men  and  all  their  caici  aparti 


And  where,  upon  the  meadow's  bicast. 
The  shadow  of  the  thicket  Ilea, 

The  blue  wild-flowers  thou  fathensit 
Shall  glow  yet  dtepex  near  thine  eyes. 

Come;  and  when  mid  the  calm  pnfoond 
I  turn  those  gentle  eyet  to  seek, 

They,  like  the  kvely  bndsrapr  fomidt 
Of  innocence  and  peace  shaO  speak. 

Rest  here,  beneath  the  unmoving  drnde. 
And  on  the  silent  valleyi  gaae, 

Winding  and  widening  till  they  fade 
In  yon  soft  ring  of  summer  haae. 

The  village  trees  their  summits  rear 
Still  as  its  spire;  and  yonder  flock. 

At  rest  in  those  calm  fiekls,  appear 
As  chiselled  from  the  lifeleis  vock. 

One  tranquil  mount  the  scene  o'erknks: 

There  the  hushed  winds  their  sabbath  keep. 

While  a  near  hum  from  bees  and  brooks 
Conies  faintly,  like  the  breath  of  skcp. 

Well  may  the  gaaer  deem  that  when. 
Worn  with  the  struggle  and  the  strife. 

And  hcart-aick  at  the  wrongs  of  men. 
The  good  forsakes  the  scene  of  life. 

Like  this  deep  quiet  that,  awhile. 
Lingers  the  k>vely  landscape  o*er. 

Shall  be  the  peace  whose  holy  smile 
Welcomes  him  to  a  happier  shofe. 

XS26.  i8j6. 
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THE  EVENING  WIND 

Spirit  tbat  biMtbat  through  my  bttke,  thou 

ThU  cooi'it  the  twiUglit  of  the  niitiy  day, 
Gntcfuny  flowi  tl^  f  mhiWN  rooad  my  brow, 

Tbou  hMt  been  out  iqMO  the  deep  at  pUy, 
Kidiog  afl  day  the  wild  Une  wava  tm  now,  j 

Rougbcning  their  crots,  and  icatteting  hi^  their  ^ray, 
And  nrdling  the  white  i^:  I  weloomB  tbcc 
To  the  Kivcbed  land,  thou  wandem  of  the  Mai 

Nor  I  alone:  a  tbomaitd  bownu  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  futneas  <A  delight;  10 

And  languid  focma  liw  up,  and  pubea  bound 

UveUer,  at  coming  trf  the  wind  of  ni^; 
And,  langidihiiis  to  hear  thy  gmteful  aound. 

Lie*  the  vait  Inknd  itretdied  beyond  the  d^t. 
Co  (orth  into  the  gathering  ibade;  go  forth,  15 

God'a  bleming  breathed  upon  the  (abting  eartht 

Go,  rock  the  liule  wood-bird  m  his  nest, 

Curl  the  itiU  waten,  bright  with  itan,  and  rouie 

The  wide  M  wood  from  hia  majestic  rest, 

Summooing  from  the  innumerable  boughs  aa 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  w^y  where  meekly  bows 

The  shuttiDg  flower,  and  dariding  waters  pass, 

And  where  the  o'ershadowing  braoches  sweep  the  grass. 

The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head  45 

To  fed  thee;  thou  ihalt  kias  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moistened  curls  that  over^read 

His  temples,  iriiile  his  breathing  grows  more  deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed 

Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep,  30 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  gnteful  to  his  burning  brow. 

Go:  but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 

Which  is  the  life  of  Nature,  shall  restore, 
With  loundi  and  scents  From  all  thy  mighty  range,  35 

Iliee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more; 
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Sweet  odors  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange. 

Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore. 
And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shaU  deem 
He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 

i<yjy.  iSjo. 


TO  THK  FRINGED  GE>rnAN 

Thou  blossom  bright  with  autumn  dew, 
And  colored  with  the  heaven's  own  blue. 
That  openest  when  the  quiet  light 
Succeeds  the  keen  and  frosty  nighL 

Thou  comcst  not  when  violets  lean 
O'er  wandering  brooks  and  springs  unseen, 
Or  columbines,  in  purple  dressed. 
Nod  o*er  the  ground-bird's  hidden  nest. 

Thou  waitest  late,  and  com*st  alone. 
When  w<kk1s  arc  bare  and  birds  are  flown, 
And  frosts  and  shortening  da>'s  portend 
The  aged  year  is  near  his  end. 

Then  doth  thy  sweet  and  quiet  eye 
I>4M)k  thn)ugh  its  fringes  to  the  sky, 
Kluc— blue    -as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall. 


lo 


15 
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I  v^-ouhi  that  thus,  when  I  shall  see 
The  hour  i>f  <lrath  draw  near  to  me, 
H>>|K'.  hlnNM>minK  within  my  heart. 
May  IfMiL  to  heaven  as  I  de|>art. 


l8j2. 


SONO  Ol-   MARION'S  MKN 

( )ur  l>.in<l  i«i  few  but  true  and  tried, 
<  >ur  IcailtT  frank  and  lM>ld: 

The  Hriti-^h  '«4il»iiiT  irembU»> 
When  M.iri« Ill's  name  i-  vAt\. 

(hir  t'lirtn'-^s  i*  the  g*><Kl  grrenwuml. 
Our  tent  the  (Aiiress-trre; 
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We  know  the  forest  round  us 

As  seamen  know  the  sea: 
We  know  its  walls  of  thorny  vines, 

Its  glades  of  reedy  grass,  10 

Its  safe  and  silent  islands 

Within  the  dark  morass. 

Woe  to  the  English  soldiery 

That  little  dread  us  near! 
On  them  shall  light  at  midnight  15 

A  strange  and  sudden  fear: 
When,  waking  to  their  tents  on  fire. 

They  grasp  their  arms  in  vain. 
And  they  who  stand  to  face  us 

Are  beat  to  earth  again;  30 

And  they  who  fly  in  terror  deem 

A  mighty  host  behind, 
And  hear  the  tramp  of  thousands 

Upon  the  hollow  wind. 

Then  sweet  the  hour  that  brings  release  35 

From  danger  and  from  toil: 
We  talk  the  battle  over. 

And  share  the  battle's  spoil; 
The  woodland  rings  with  laugh  and  shout, 

As  if  a  hunt  were  up,  30 

And  woodland  flowers  are  gathered 

To  crown  the  soldier's  cup; 
With  merry  songs  we  mock  the  wind 

That  in  the  pine-top  grieves, 
And  slumber  long  and  sweetly  35 

On  beds  of  oaken  leaves. 

Well  knows  the  fair  and  friendly  moon 

The  band  that  Marion  leads — 
The  glitter  of  their  rifles, 

The  scampering  of  their  steeds.  40 

'T  is  life  to  guide  the  fiery  barb 

Across  the  moonlit  plain; 
T  is  life  to  feel  the  night-wind 

That  lifts  his  tossing  mane. 
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A  moment  in  the  Britiih  cmm|>-*  4S 

A  moment — tnd  awmy 
Back  to  the  pathlcM  fbmt, 

Befofe  the  peep  of  dayt 

Gimve  men  there  are  by  bfoad  Si|ntee, 

Giave  men  with  boaiy  hain;  50 

Their  hearU  are  all  with  Marion, 

For  Marion  are  their  pcmycn. 
And  lovely  ladies  greet  our  band. 

With  kindliest  welcomii«. 
With  smiles  like  those  of  summer,  S5 

And  tears  like  those  of  spring. 
For  them  we  wear  these  trusty  arms, 

And  lay  them  down  no  more 
Till  we  have  driven  the  Briton 

Forever  from  our  shore  60 

i8st.  1831. 

THE  PRAIRIES 

These  are  the  gardens  of  the  Desert,  these 

The  unshorn  fiekls,  boundless  and  beautiful. 

For  which  the  speech  of  England  has  no 

The  Prairies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first. 

And  my  heart  swells  while  the  dilated  sight  5 

Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.    Lo,  they  stretch 

In  airy  undulations,  far  away, 

As  if  the  Ocean,  in  his  gentlest  swell, 

Stood  still,  with  all  his  rounded  billows  filed 

And  motionless  forever.    Motionless?  10 

No,  they  are  all  unchained  again:  the  clouds 

Sweep  over  with  their  shadows,  and,  beneath, 

The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  e>T; 

Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 

The  sunny  ridges.    Breezc5  of  the  South.  15 

Who  to!(A  the  golden  and  the  fUme-Iike  flowers, 

.\nd  |>aA»  the  prairie-hawk  that,  pcHsctI  on  high, 

Ma(>4  hi5  bruad  wing!(,  yet  moves  not,  ye  have  pla>'cd 

.\monK  the  palms  of  Mexico  and  vines 

Of  Texas,  and  have  crisped  the  lim|Nd  brooks  m 
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That  irom  the  f ountahis  of  Sonofa  glide 

Into  the  cafan  Pacific:  have  ye  fanned 

A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  this? 

Man  hath  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  woiIl:     \ 

The  hand  that  built  the  fixmament  hath  heaved  2$ 

And  smoothed  these  verdant  swells,  and  sown  their  slopes 

With  herbage,  planted  them  with  island  groves, 

And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.    Fitting  floor 

For  thb  magnificent  temi^e  of  the  sky, 

With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude  30 

Rival  the  consteUationsI    The  great  heavens 

Seem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love — 

A  nearer  vault,  and  of  a  tenderer  blue, 

Than  that  which  bends  above  our  Eastern  hills. 

As  o'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed,  35 

Among  the  hic^  rank  grass  that  sweeps  hto  sides, 
The  hollow  beating  of  his  footstep  seems 
A  sacrilegious  sound.    I  think  of  those 
Upon  whose  rest  he  tramples:  are  they  here, 
The  dead  of  other  days  ?  and  did  the  dust  40 

Of  these  fair  solitudes  once  stir  with  life  . 

And  bum  with  passion  ?    Let  the  mighty  moimds  \ 
That  overlook  the  rivers,  or  that  rise  ^ 

In  the  dim  forest  crowded  with  old  oaks. 
Answer.    A  race  that  long  has  passed  away  45 

Built  them;  a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
Heaped  with  long  toil,  the  earth,  while  yet  the  Greek 
Was  hewing  the  Pentelicus  to  forms 
Of  symmetry,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
The  glittering  Parthenon.    These  ample  fields  50 

Nourished  their  harvests;  here  their  herds  were  fed, 
When  haply  by  their  stalls  the  bison  lowed, 
And  bowed  his  manM  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 
All  day  this  desert  murmured  with  their  toils. 
Till  twilight  blushed,  and  lovers  walked,  and  wooed  55 

In  a  forgotten  language,  and  old  tunes. 
From  instruments  of  unremembered  form. 
Gave  the  soft  winds  a  voice.    The  red  man  came. 
The  roaming  hunter  tribes,  warlike  and  fierce. 
And  the  mound-builders  vanished  from  the  earth.  60 

The  solitude  of  centuries  untold 
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Has  settled  where  they  dwelt.    The  pnirie-wtill 

Hunts  in  their  meadows,  and  hu  fresh-duK  den 

Yawns  by  my  path.    The  gopher  miiiet  tlie  ground 

Where  stood  their  swarming  cities.    All  to 

All  save  the  piles  of  earth  that  bokl  thdr 

The  platforms  where  they  worshipped  unknown  gods; 

The  harriers  which  they  builded  from  the  toQ 

To  keep  the  foe  at  bay,  till  o'er  the  walli 

The  wild  beleaguerers  broke,  and,  one  by  one, 

The  strongholds  of  the  plain  were  fofced  and  heaped 

With  corpses.    The  brown  vultures  of  the  wood 

Flocked  to  those  vast  uncovered  aepulduea, 

And  sat,  unseated  and  silent,  at  thdr  feait. 

Haply  some  solitary  fugitive. 

Lurking  in  marsh  and  forest,  till  the  tense 

Of  desolation  and  of  fear  became 

Bitterer  than  death,  >'ielded  himaelf  to  die. 

Man's  better  nature  triumphed  then:  kind  woidi 

Welcomed  and  soothed  him;  the  rude  conqueron 

Seated  the  captive  with  their  chiefs;  he  choee 

A  bride  among  their  maidens,  and  at  length 

Seemed  to  forget— yet  ne'er  foigot— the  wife 

Of  his  first  love,  and  her  sweet  Uttle  ones 

Butchered  amid  their  shrieks,  with  all  hto  race. 

Thus  change  the  forms  of  being.    Thus  arise 
Races  of  living  things,  glorious  in  strength, 
And  perish,  as  the  quickening  breath  of  God 
Fills  them  or  is  withdrawn.    The  red  man,  too» 
Has  left  the  blooming  wikls  he  ranged  io  long, 
And.  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sought 
A  wilder  hunting-ground.    The  beaver  builds 
No  lunger  by  these  streams,  but  far  away. 
On  waters  whose  blue  surface  ne'er  gave  back 
The  white  man's  face,  among  Missouri's  springs. 
And  pooU  whose  issues  sweU  the  Oregon, 
He  rears  his  little  Venice.    In  these  plains 
The  bison  feeds  no  more:  twice  twenty  leagues 
Br>'ond  remotest  smoke  of  hunter's  camp. 
Roams  the  majestic  brute,  in  herds  that  shake 
The  earth  with  thundering  steps— yet  here  I  meet 
His  ancient  footprints  stamped  beside  the  pod. 
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StUl  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life. 
Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  floweis 
They  flutter  over,  gentle  quadrupeds,  X05 

And  birds  that  scarce  have  learned  the  fear  of  man, 
Are  here,  and  sliding  rq>tile8  of  the  ground, 
Startlini^y  beautiful.    The  graceful  deer 
Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.    The  bee, 
A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man,  xio 

Wth  whom  he  came  across  the  eastern  deep. 
Fills  the  savannas  with  his  murmurings. 
And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden  age, 
Within  the  hollow  oak.    I  listen  long 
To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear  1x5 

The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 
Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts:  from  the  ground 
Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  s(rft  voice 
Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 
Of  Sabbath  worshippers;  the  low  of  herds  120 

Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy  grain 
Over  the  dark-brown  furrows.    All  at  once 
A  fresher  wind  sweeps  by  and  breaks  my  dream, 
And  I  am  in  the  wilderness  alone. 

1B22,  1833. 

ROBERT  OF  LINCOLN 

Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed, 

Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame. 
Over  the  moimtain-side  or  mead 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  telling  his  name: 
"  Bob-o'-Unk,  bob-o'-link,  5 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gayly  drest,  10 

Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding-coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note: 
"Bob-o'-Unk,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink;  15 
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Look  wliat  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine, 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chcc,  chce,  chce."  . 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Qiiaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  bpown  winip. 
^Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  httsbaod  sing^: 
"  Bob-o'-link,  bob-oMink, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kind  creature;  you  need  not  fear 
Thie\'es  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  be, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  thiont: 
"Bob-o*-link,  bob^'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Never  was  I  afraid  of  man; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  you  cant 
Chee,  chee,  chee.' 


t$ 


Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 

Robert  h  singing  with  all  his  might: 
**  Bob-o'-link.  bob^'-link. 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  ne\'er  goes  out, 
Ktf  ping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  sheU 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food; 
RoU'rt  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well. 

(fathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
•Bob-o'-link.  bob-oMink, 
Spink,  s[>ank,  spink; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hani  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee.  chee,  chee." 


\ 
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Robert  of  Lincdn  at  length  is  made  55 

Sober  with  work  and  silent  with  care; 
Off  b  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air: 
"Bob-o'-link,  bob^'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink;  60 

Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

Summer  wanes;  the  children  are  grown; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows;  65 

Robert  of  Lincoln  's  a  humdrum  crone. 
Off  he  files,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes: 
"Bob-o'-link,  bob^'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain,  70 

Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 

1^55'  1855. 

THE  WIND  AND  STREAM 

A  brook  came  stealing  from  the  groimd: 

You  scarcely  saw  its  silvery  gleam 
Among  the  herbs  that  hung  aroimd 

The  borders  of  that  winding  stream. 
The  pretty  stream,  the  placid  stream,  5 

The  softly-gliding,  bashful  stream. 

A  breeze  came  wandering  from  the  sky, 

Light  as  the  whbpers  of  a  dream; 
He  put  the  overhanging  grasses  by, 

And  softly  stooped  to  kiss  the  stream,  10 

The  pretty  stream,  the  flattered  stream. 
The  shy  yet  imreluctant  stream. 

The  water,  as  the  wind  passed  o*er, 

Shot  upward  many  a  glancing  beam, 
Dimpled  and  quivered  more  and  more,  15 

And  tripped  along,  a  livelier  stream. 
The  flattered  stream,  the  simpering  stream. 
The  fond,  delighted,  silly  stream. 
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Away  the  aiiy  wanderer  flew 

To  where  the  fields  with  bkxaoiiis  teem, 

To  sparkling  springs  and  riven  blue, 
And  left  alone  that  little  stieam, 

The  flattered  stream,  the  cheated  stieam. 

The  sad,  forsaken,  lonely  stream. 

That  careless  wind  came  never  back. 
He  wanders  yet  the  fields,  I  deem; 

But  on  its  melancholy  track 

Complaining  went  that  little  stream. 

The  cheated  stream,  the  hopeless  stream. 

The  ever-murmuring,  mourning  stream. 

iS37'  i8$7. 


THE  DEATH  OF  LINCOLN 

Oh  slow  tu  smite  and  swift  to  spare, 

(jcntle  and  merciful  and  just! 
Who  in  the  fear  of  God  didst  bear 

The  sword  of  power,  a  nation's  trust  1 

In  sorrow  by  thy  bier  we  stand 

Ami<l  the  awe  that  hushes  all, 
And  sfx-Mk  the  anguish  of  a  land 

That  shook  with  horror  at  thy  falL 

Thy  task  is  done;  the  bond  are  free: 
\Vc  iK'ar  thcc  to  an  honored  grave. 

Whose  proudest  monument  shall  be 
The  broken  fetters  of  the  slave. 

Ture  was  thy  life;  its  bloody  close 

ll.ith  place<l  thcc  with  the  sons  of  light. 

Among  the  noble  host  of  those 

Who  ixrridhed  in  the  cause  of  Right. 

iS6s.  1866. 
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SONNET— TO  SCIENCE 

Sdenoe,  true  dau^ter  of  Okl  Time  thou  artl 

Who  alterest  all  thhigs  with  thy  peering  eyes. 
Why  pceyest  thou  thus  upon  the  poet's  heart, 

Vulture,  whose  wbgs  are  dull  realities? 
How  should  he  love  thee,  or  how  deem  thee  wise,  5 

Who  wouldst  not  leave  him  in  his  wandering 
To  seek  for  treasure  in  the  jewelled  skies. 

Albeit  he  soared  with  an  undaunted  wing? 
Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  car. 

And  driven  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood  xo 

To  seek  a  shelter  in  some  hapiHer  star? 

Hast  thou  not  tom  the  Naiad  horn  her  flood. 
The  Elfin  foom  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dream  beneath  the  tamarind  tree? 

1829. 

SONG  FROM  **AL  AARAAF" 

'Neath  blue-bell  or  streamer. 

Or  tufted  wild  spray 
That  keeps  from  the  dreamer 

The  moonbeam  away. 
Bright  beings  that  ponder,  5 

With  half-closing  eyes, 
On  the  stars  which  your  wonder 

Hath  drawn  from  the  skies, 
Till  they  glance  thro'  the  shade  and 

Come  down  to  your  brow  10 

Like  eyes  of  the  maiden 

Who  calls  on  you  now, — 
Arise  from  your  dreaming 

In  violet  bowers, 
To  duty  beseeming  15 

These  star-litten  hours, 
And  shake  from  your  tresses 

Enaunber'd  with  dew 
The  breath  of  those  kisses 

That  aunber  them  too  30 
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(Oh,  how,  without  you,  Love, 

Could  angels  be  blest  ?)— 
Those  kisses  of  true  love 

That  lull'd  ye  to  restl 
Up!  shake  from  your  wing 

Each  hindering  thing: 
The  dew  of  the  night — 

It  would  weigh  down  your  fliglit; 
And  true-love  caresses — 

O,  leave  them  apart; 
They  are  light  on  the  tresses, 

But  lead  on  the  heart. 
Ligeia!    Ligeial 

My  beautiful  one  I 
Whose  harshest  idea 

Will  to  melody  run, 
O,  is  it  thy  will 

On  the  breezes  to  toss? 
Or,  capriciously  still, 

Like  the  lone  Albatrosi, 
Incumbent  on  night 

(As  she  on  the  air) 
To  keep  watch  with  delight 

On  the  harmony  there? 
Ligeia,  whcre\'er 

Thy  image  may  be. 
No  magic  shall  sever 

Thy  musk  from  theet 
Thou  hast  bound  many  e>'es 

In  a  dreamy  sleq>; 
But  the  strains  still  arise 

Which  thy  vigilance  keep: 
The  sound  of  the  rain 

Which  lca|M  down  to  the  flower. 
And  dances  again 

In  the  rhythm  of  the  shower. 
The  murmur  that  springs 

From  the  gniwing  of  grass, 
Are  the  music  of  things — 
But  are  m^lell'd,  alas! 
Away,  then,  my  dearest, 

O,  hie  ihee  away 
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To  springs  that  lie  dearest 

Beneatli  the  moon-ray; 
To  kme  lake  that  smiles,  65 

In  its  dream  of  deep  rest, 
At  the  many  star-isles 

That  en  jewel  its  breast. 
Where  wild  flowers,  creeping, 

Have  mingled  their  shade,  70 

On  its  jnargin.  is  sleeping 

Full  many  a  maid; 
Some  have  left  the  cool  glade,  and 

Have  slq>t  with  the  bee: 
Arouse  them,  my  maiden,  75 

On  moorland  and  lea; 
Go,  breathe  on  their  slumber, 

All  softly  in  ear, 
The  musical  number 

They  slumber'd  to  hear;  80 

For  what  can  awaken 

An  angel  so  soon, 
Whose  sleep  hath  been  taken 

Beneath  the  cold  moon. 
As  the  spell  which  no  slumber  85 

Of  witchery  may  test, 
The  rhythmical  number 

Which  lull'd  him  to  rest? 

1829. 


TO  HELEN 

Helen,  thy  beauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore, 

That  gently,  o*er  a  perfumed  sea, 

That  weary,  way-worn  wanderer  bore 

To  his  own  native  shore.  5 

On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 

Thy  hyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 

And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.  10 
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Lo,  in  yon  brilliant  window-nkhe 
How  sutue-like  I  tee  thee  stand. 

The  agate  lamp  within  thy  hand! 
Ah,  Psyche,  (rom  the  regiQiis  which 
Are  Holy  Land! 
1823?  iSji. 

ISRAFEL 

In  Heaven  a  spirit  doth  dweQ 

'*  Whose  heart-strings  axe  a  lute": 
None  sing  so  wildly  weU 
As  the  angel  Israfd, 
And  the  giddy  stars  (so  legends  tefl). 
Ceasing  their  hymns,  attend  the 
Of  his  voice,  all  mute. 

Tottering  above 

In  her  highest  noon, 

The  enamoured  moon 
Blushes  with  love, 

While,  to  listen,  the  red  kvia 

(With  the  rapid  Pleiades, 

Which  were  seven) 

Pauses  in  Heaven. 

And  they  say  (the  starry  choir 
And  the  other  listening  things) 

That  Israfcli's  fire 

Is  owing  to  that  lyre 

By  which  he  sits  and  singt— 

The  trembling  lixHng  wire 
Of  those  unusual  strings. 

But  the  skies  that  angel  trod, 

Wliere  deep  thoughts  are  a  duty. 

Where  Love  *s  a  grown-up  God, 
Wliere  the  Houri  glances  are 

Imbued  with  all  the  beauty 
Wliich  we  won&hip  in  a  star. 

Therefore  thou  art  not  wrong, 
Israfeli,  who  despisest 


^ 


\ 
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An  unimpasskmed  song: 
To  thee  the  laurels  belong, 

Best  baid  because  the  wisest; 
Merdly  live,  and  longl 

The  ecstasies  above  35 

With  thy  burning  measures  suit^- 
Thy  grief,  thy  joy,  thy  hate,  thy  love, 

With  the  fervour  of  thy  lute: 

Well  may  the  stars  be  mutel 

Yes,  Heaven  is  thine;  but  this  40 

Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours: 

Our  flowers  are  merely— flowers. 
And  the  shadow  of  thy  perfect  bliss 

Is  the  sunshine  of  ours. 

If  I  could  dwell  45 

Where.  Israf el 

Hath  dwelt,  and  he  where  I, 
He  might  not  sing  so  wildly  well 

A  mortal  melody. 
While  a  bolder  note  than  this  might  swell  50 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 

1831. 


THE  CITY  IN  THE  SEA 

Lo,  Death  has  reared  himself  a  throne 

In  a  strange  city  lying  alone 

Far  down  within  the  dim  West, 

Where  the  good  and  the  bad  and  the  worst  and  the  best 

Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest.  5 

There  shrines  and  palaces  and  towers 

(Time-eaten  towers  that  tremble  notl) 

Resemble  nothing  that  is  ours. 

Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot, 

Resignedly  beneath  the  sky  10 

The  melancholy  waters  lie. 

No  rays  from  the  holy  heaven  come  down 
On  the  long  night-time  of  that  town; 
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But  light  from  out  tlie  lurid 
Streams  up  tlie  turrets  sikntly — 
Gleams  up  tlie  pimiades  far  and  free   ■ 
Up  domes— up  spires— up  kinsly  ludb— 
Up  faiie»-^up  Babylon-like  walii — 
Up  shadowy  long-forgotten  boncTB 
Of  sculptured  ivy  and  stone  flowcrt — 
Up  many  and  many  a  marvdlout  shrioe 
Wliose  wreathM  frteses  intertwine 
The  viol,  the  violet,  and  the  vine. 
Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 
The  melancholy  waters  lie. 
So  blend  the  turrets  and  shadows  there 
That  all  seem  pendulous  in  air, 
While  from  a  proud  tower  in  the  town 
Death  looks  gigantically  down. 

There  open  fanes  and  gaping  graves 
Yawn  level  with  the  luminous  waves; 
But  not  the  riches  there  that  lie 
In  each  idol's  diamond  eye, 
Not  the  gaily-jewelled  dead 
Tempt  the  waters  from  their  bed: 
For  no  ripples  curl,  alas. 
Along  that  wilderness  of  glass; 
No  swellings  tell  that  winds  may  be 
Upon  some  far-off  happier  sea; 
No  heavings  hint  that  winds  have  been 
On  scenes  less  hideously  serene 

But,  lo,  a  stir  is  in  the  airl 
The  wave — there  is  a  movement  there. 
As  if  the  towers  had  thrust  aside, 
In  slightly  sinking,  the  dull  tide, 
As  if  their  tops  had  feebly  given 
A  void  within  the  filmy  Heaven! 
The  waves  have  now  a  redder  glow; 
The  hours  are  breathing  faint  and  low; 
And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 
I)«)wn,  down  that  town  shall  settle  hence. 
Hell.  riMng  from  a  thousand  thrones. 
Shall  do  it  reverence. 

1831. 
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THE  SLEEPER 

t 
At  midnight,  in  the  month  of  June, 

I  stand  beneath  the  mystic  moon. 

An  opiate  vapour,  dewy,  dim. 

Exhales  from  out  her  golden  rim. 

And  softly  dripping,  drop  by  drop,    .  5 

Upon  the  quiet  mountain  top. 

Steals  drowsily  and  musically 

Into  the  universal  valley. 

The  rosemary  nods  upon  the  grave; 

The  lily  lolls  upon  the  wave;  10 

Wrapping  the  fog  about  its  breast, 

The  ruin  moulders  into  rest; 

Looking  like  Lethe,  see,  the  lake 

A  conscious  slumber  seems  to  take, 

And  would  not,  for  the  world,  awake.  15 

All  Beauty  sleeps!    And,  lo,  where  lies 

Irene,  with  her  Destinies! 

Oh,  lady  bright,  can  it  be  right — 

This  window  open  to  the  night  ? 

The  wanton  airs,  from  the  tree-top,  20 

Laughingly  through  the  lattice  drop — 

The  bodiless  airs,  a  wizard  rout, 

Flit  through  thy  chamber  in  and  out. 

And  wave  the  curtain  canopy 

So  fitfully — so  fearfully —  25 

Above  the  closed  and  fringdd  lid 

*Neath  which  thy  slumb'ring  soul  lies  hid. 

That,  o'er  the  floor  and  down  the  wall, 

Like  ghosts  the  shadows  rise  and  fall! 

Oh,  lady  dear,  hast  thou  no  fear  ?  3c 

Why  and  what  art  thou  dreaming  here  ? 

Sure  thou  art  come  o'er  far-ofif  seas, 

A  wonder  to  these  garden  trees! 

Strange  is  thy  pallor!  strange  thy  dress! 

Strange,  above  all,  thy  length  of  tress,  35 

And  this  all  solemn  silentness! 

The  lady  sleeps!    Oh,  may  her  sleep, 

Which  is  enduring,  so  be  deep! 

Heaven  have  her  in  its  sacred  keep! 
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This  chamber  changed  for  one  more  boly. 
This  bed  for  one  more  melancholy, 
I  pray  to  God  that  she  may  lie 
Forever  with  miopened  eye. 
While  the  pale  sheeted  ghosts  go  byf 

My  love,  she  sleepsi    Oh,  may  her  sleep. 
As  it  is  lasting,  so  be  deepi 
Soft  may  the  worms  about  her  deep! 
Far  in  the  forest,  dim  and  old, 
For  her  may  some  taU  vault  unlbld^> 
Some  vault  that  oft  hath  flimg  its  black 
And  wingM  pannels  fluttering  back. 
Triumphant,  o'er  the  crested  paOi, 
Of  her  grand  family  f uneimb — 
Some  sepulchre,  remote,  alone, 
Against  whose  portal  she  hath  thrown. 
In  childhood,  many  an  idle  stone- 
Some  tomb  from  out  whose  sounding  door 
She  ne'er  shall  force  an  echo  more, 
Thrilling  to  think,  poor  child  of  sin. 
It  was  the  dead  who  groaned  within. 


iSjt. 


TO  ONE  IN  PARADISE 


Thou  wast  all  that  to  me,  love. 
For  which  my  soul  did  pin^* 

A  gre<!n  isle  in  the  sea,  love, 
A  fountain  and  a  shrine. 

All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruits  and  fiamtn. 
And  all  the  flowers  were  mine. 

Ah,  dream  too  bright  to  last  I 

Ah,  starr>'  Hope,  that  didst  arise 

Hut  tu  be  overcast  I 

A  vi>icr  from  out  the  Future  cries, 
"On!  on!"— but  oVr  the  Past 

(Dim  Rulf!)  my  spirit  hovering 

Mute,  motionless,  aghasti 

For,  alas,  alas,  with  me 
The  light  of  Ufe  b  o*erI 
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"No  more — no  more — ^no  more — " 

(Such  language  holds  the  sdemn  ses 

To  the  sands  upon  the  shore) 

Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree, 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soarl  ao 

And  all  my  days  are  trances, 

And  all  my  nightly  dreams 
Are  where  thy  grey  eye  glances, 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams^ 
In  what  ethereal  dances,  25 

By  what  eternal  streams. 

THE  HAUNTED  PALACE 

In  the  greenest  of  our  valleys 
By  good  angels  tenanted, 

Once  a  fair  and  stately  palace- 
Radiant  palace — reared  its  head. 

In  the  monarch  Thought's  dominion,  5 

It  stood  there; 

Never  seraph  spread  a  pinion 
Over  fabric  half  so  fairl 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow  xo 

(This — ^all  this — ^was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago); 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day. 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid,  15 

A  wingM  odor  went  away. 

Wanderers  in  that  happy  valley, 

Through  two  liuninous  windows,  saw 
Spirits  moving  musically, 

To  a  lute's  well-tunM  law,  20 

Round  about  a  throne  where,  sitting 

(Porphyrogene!) 
In  state  his  glory  well  befitting. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  was  seen. 
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And  all  with  pearl  and  ruby  gknrinK 

Was  the  fair  palace  door, 
Through  which  came  flowing,  flowing,  flowing. 

And  sparkling  evermore, 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  wboae  sweet  duty 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of  their  king. 

But  evil  things,  in  robes  of  sorrow. 

Assailed  the  monarch's  high  estate. 
(Ah,  let  us  mourn!  for  never  morrow 

Shall  dawn  upon  him  desolate!) 
And  round  about  his  home  the  glory 

That  blushed  and  bloomed 
Is  but  a  dim-remembered  stocy 

Ot  the  old  time  entombed. 

And  travellers  now,  within  that  valley. 

Through  the  red-litten  windows  see 
Vast  forms,  that  move  fantastically 

To  a  discordant  melody; 
While,  like  a  ghastly  rapid  river. 

Through  the  pale  door 
A  hideous  throng  rush  out  forever 

And  laugh — but  smile  no  more. 


«»» 


THE  CONQUEROR  WORM 

I^.  't  is  a  gala  night 

Within  the  lonesome  hitter  yemn; 
An  angel  throng,  bewinged,  bedigbt 

In  veils,  and  drowned  in  tears. 
Sit  in  a  theater,  to  see 

A  play  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Wliilc  the  orchestra  breathes  fitfully 

The  music  of  the  spheres. 

Mimes,  in  the  form  of  God  on  high. 

Mutter  ami  mumble  low. 
And  hilhtf  and  thither  fly— 

Men*  pu|>pets  they,  who  cone  and  go 
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At  bidding  of  vast  formless  things 

That  shift  the  scenery  to  and  fro, 
Flailing  from  out  their  Condor  wings  15  ^. 

Invisible  wo  I 

That  motley  drama,  oh,  be  sure 

It  shall  not  be  forgot  1 
With  its  Phantom  chased  for  evermore 

By  a  crowd  that  seize  it  not,  .  30 

Through  a  drde  that  ever  retumeth  in 

To  the  self-same  spot. 
And  much  of  Madness,  and  more  of  Sin, 

And  Horror  the  soul  of  the  plot. 

But  see,  amid  the  mimic  rout  35 

A  crawling  shape  intrude  I 
A  blood-red  thing  that  writhes  from  out 

The  scenic  solitude  I 
It  writhes!  it  writhes  I  with  mortal  pangs    * 

The  mimes  become  its  food,  30 

And  seraphs  sob  at  vermin  fangs 

In  human  gore  imbued. 

Out,  out  are  the  lights— out  all  I 

And  over  each  quivering  form 
The  curtain,  a  funeral  pall,  35 

Comes  down  with  the  rush  of  a  storm; 
While  the  angels,  all  pallid  and  wan. 

Uprising,  unveiling,  affirm 
That  the  play  is  the  tragedy  "Man," 

And  its  hero  the  Conqueror  Worm.  40 

1843. 


THE  RAVEN 

e  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and  weary, 
r  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 
le  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping, 
►f  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber  door, 
some  visiter,"  I  muttered,  "tapping  at  my  chamber  door — 

Only  this  and  nothing  more." 


2  20  A  MLRICAX  ro/AfS 

Ah.  di>timtly  I  rcmomlK-r  it  was  in  the  blc^k  iKxemlK-r, 
And  each  separate  d>'ing  em)>cr  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 
Hagerly  I  wished  the  morrow;  vainly  I  had  sought  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow — sorrow  for  the  lost  Lenore, 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angeb  name  Lenore— 

Nameless  here  for  c%Trraort. 

And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt  befofc; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood  repeating, 
'*  T  is  some  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber 
Some  late  visiter  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber 

This  it  is  and  noChing  moit.' 

Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger:  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
**Sir,"  said  I,  "or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore; 
But  the  fact  is  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  cune  rmpping, 
And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber  door, 
That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you" — here  I  opened  wide 

Darkness  there  and  nothing 


Deep  into  that  darkness,  (x^ring.  long  I  stood  there, 

fearing,  25 

Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dreun  bcfofc; 
Hut  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token. 
And  the  only  word  there  s|M4en  was  the  whispered  word  "Lmocc!'* 
This  I  whis|)crcd,  and  an  echo  murmured  back  the  word  "LaMCc!** 

Merely  this  and  nothing  noR.    jo 


Hai  k  into  the  thamlxrr  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me  burning, 
Swm  aRain  I  heard  a  tapping,  somewhat  lowler  than  before. 
SuHy."  said  I,  "Mirely  that  i**  something  at  my  window  lattice; 
lA-i  me  see.  then,  what  then*at  i<,  and  this  mystcr>'  explore,— 
IaH  my  heart  Ik*  still  a  moment  ami  this  mystcr>'  explore —  J5 

T  is  the  wind  and  nothing 


()lH*n  here  I  tiling  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and  flutter. 
In  ihiTi-  Mii)|K«l  a  stalely  Ravrn  of  the  s,iintly  <lays  of  >'ore. 
Not  ihr  least  uUisani e  madr  he.  not  a  minute  >tii|»|ird  or  stayed  he. 
But  with  mein  of  loni  or  lady  |H:ri  hetl  alwvc  my  chamber  door —         40 
Pcfv hcd  ujwn  a  bust  of  Pallas  ju*t  alnive  my  *hamU-r door — 

Perched  and  sat,  and  nothing 
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^en,  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling 
°y  the  grave  and  stem  decorum  of  the  coimtenance  it  wore, 
though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I  said,  "art  sure  no 

craven,  ^^ 

Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  Raven,  wandering  from  the  Nightly  shore: 
^^  Hoe  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  Night's  Plutonian  shore  I" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

*^^li  I  marvelled  this  imgainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so  plainly, 
*io\^gIi  jts  answer  little  meaning,  little  relevancy,  bore;  50 

^*'  Vre  cannot  help  agreeing  that  no  living  human  being 
^^i*  yet  was  blessed  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber  door — 
^*^  or  beast  upon  the  sculptured  bust  above  his  chamber  door — 

With  such  name  as  "Nevermore." 

^t  the  Raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke  only  55 

^^at  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did  outpour, 
^^thing  farther  then  he  uttered,  not  a  feather  then  he  fluttered; 

*  iU  I  scarcely  more  than  muttered,  "Other  friends  have  flown  before; 
^^  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  Hopes  have  flown  before." 

Then  the  bird  said,  "Nevermore."      60 

Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken, 

*  Doubtless,"  said  I,  "what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and  store. 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master  whom  unmerciful  Disaster 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster  till  his  songs  one  burden  bore. 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  Hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore  65 

Of  *  Never — ^nevermore.*  " 

But  the  Raven  still  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 
Straight  I  wheeled  a  cushioned  seat  in  front  of  bird  and  bust  and  door; 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of  yore,  70 

What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous  bird  of  yore, 

Meant  in  croaking  "Nevermore." 

This  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  expressing 
To  the  fowl  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burned  into  my  bosom's  core; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  reclining  75 

On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamp-light  gloated  o'er, 
But  whose  velvet  violet  lining,  with  the  lamp-light  gloating  o'er, 

She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore! 
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Then,  methought,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  muecn 

censer 
Swung  by  seraphim  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on  tlie  tufted  Hoor 
"  Wretch ! "  I  cried, ''  thy  God  hath  lent  thee,  by  tlieae  angeb  he  hath 
sent  thee, 
Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of  Lenorel 
Quail,  oh  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  thb  kxt  Lenofc! 

Quoth  the  Raven,  ^'Nevcnnore. 


ri 


''Prophet!"  said  I,  "thing  of  evil!  prophet  stiU.  if  bird  or  devill 
Whether  Tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  tossed  thee  here  ashore. 
Desolate  yet  all  undaunted,  on  this  desert  land  enchanted — 
On  this  home  by  Horror  haunted — tell  me  truly,  I  implore. 
Is  there — is  there  balm  in  Gilead? — teU  me — tell  me,  I  implore!'* 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

" Prophet! *'  said  I,  "thing  of  evil,  prophet  still,  if  bird  or  devil! 
By  that  Heaven  that  bends  above  us — by  that  God  we  both  adore — 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if,  within  the  distant  Aidcnn, 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden  whom  the  angeb  name  Lcporc 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angeb  name  Lenocc' 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevcraioie.' 


ffff 

vt 


Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend!*'  I  shrieked,  up- 
starting; 
Oct  thcc  bark  into  the  tempest  and  the  Night's  Plutontan  shore! 
I^avc  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken! 
I^a\x  my  loneliness  unbroken! — quit  the  bust  abo\'e  my  door! 
Take  thy  l>cak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form  from  off  my 

door!" 

Quoth  the  Raven,  "Nevermore." 

And  the  Raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting.  stiU  is  sitting 
()n  the  {Killi<I  bust  of  Pallas  just  al)ovc  my  chamber  door; 
And  his  eye^  have  all  the  siHming  of  a  demon's  that  is  dreaming. 
And  the  lamp-light  oVr  him  streaming  thn>w>  his  shadow  on  the 

fltM)r; 
And  my  soul  from  out  that  shatlitw  that  lies  floating  on  the  floor 

Shall  be  lifted — nevermore! 

1^5* 
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ULALUME 

The  skies  they  were  ashen  and  sober, 
The  leaves  they  were  crispM  and  sere — 
The  leaves  they  were  mthering  and  sere; 

It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  Octo4>er 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year;  5 

It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 
In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 

It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

Here  once,  through  an  alley  Titanic  xo 

Of  cypress,  I  roamed  with  my  Soul — 

Of  cypress,  with  Tsycht,  my  Soul. 
These  were  da3rs  when  my  heart  was  volcanic 

As  the  scoriae  rivers  that  roll — 

As  the  lavas  that  restlessly  roll  15 

Their  sulphurous  currents  down  Yaanek, 

In  the  ultimate  climes  of  the  pole — 
That  groan  as  they  roll  down  Moimt  Yaanek, 

In  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole. 

Our  talk  had  been  serious  and  sober,  20 

But  our  thoughts  they  were  palsied  and  sere — 
Our  memories  were  treacherous  and  sere, — 

For  we  knew  not  the  month  was  October, 
And  we  marked  not  the  night  of  the  year 

(Ah,  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year!) —  25 

We  noted  not  the  dim  lake  of  Auber 

(Though  once  we  had  journeyed  down  here) — 

Remembered  not  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
Nor  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

And  now,  as  the  night  was  senescent  30 

And  star-dials  pointed  to  mom — 

As  the  star-dials  hinted  of  mom, — 
At  the  end  of  our  path  a  liquescent 

And  nebulous  lustre  was  bom. 
Out  of  which  a  miraculous  crescent  35 

Arose  with  a  duplicate  hom — 
Astarte's  bediamonded  crescent 

Distinct  with  its  duplicate  hom. 
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And  I  said:  *'Shc  is  wanner  than 

She  rolls  through  an  ether  of  sight — 

She  re\xls  in  a  region  of  ai^u; 
She  has  seen  that  the  tcan  are  not  diy  oo 

These  cheeks,  where  the  worai  never  dies. 
And  has  come  past  the  stars  of  the  IJoo 

To  point  us  the  path  to  the  skies — 

To  the  Lethean  peace  of  the  skies,'^ 
Come  up,  in  despite  of  the  lioo. 

To  shine  on  us  with  her  bright  eyct-^ 
Come  up  through  the  lair  of  the  Lkm, 

With  love  in  her  luminous  eyes." 

But  Psyche,  uplifting  her  finger, 

Said:  "Sadly  this  star  I  mistnisl— 
Her  pallor  I  strangely  ^^lstnl^^— 

Oh,  hasten  !-^h,  let  us  not  linger  I 
Oh,  fly!— let  us  fly!— for  we  musL" 

In  terror  she  spoke,  letting  sink  her 
Wings  until  they  trailed  in  the  dust-* 

In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Plumes  till  they  trailed  in  the  dusir* 
Till  they  sorrowfully  trailed  hi  the  dusL 

I  replied:  "This  is  nothing  but  dreambg: 
Let  us  on  by  thb  tremulous  Ugbtl 
Let  us  bathe  in  this  crystalline  Ught! 

Its  Sibyllic  splendor  is  beaming 

With  Hope  and  in  Beauty  to-ni^t^ 

See!  it  flickers  up  the  sky  through  the  ni^t! 

Ah.  wc  safely  may  trust  to  its  gleaming. 
And  l)e  sure  it  will  lead  us  ari^t^ 

Wc  safely  may  trust  to  a  gleaming 
I'hat  cannot  but  guide  us  ari^t. 
Since  it  flickers  up  to  Heaven  through  the  ni 


Thus  I  {Kicificd  Psyche,  and  kissed  her. 
And  tcmpttxi  her  out  of  her  gkxMn — 
Ami  comiucrcd  her  scruples  and  gloom; 

Ami  we  iKLssod  to  the  end  of  the  x-ista, 

But  were  stut^ped  by  the  door  of  a  tomb-* 
By  the  door  of  a  legended  tomb; 
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And  I  said:  "What  is  written,  sweet  sister, 
On  the  door  of  this  legended  tomb?" 
Sherqilied:  "Ulahime— Ulahime —  80 

T  is  the  vault  of  thy  lost  Ulahune ! " 

Then  my  heart  it  grew  ashen  and  sober 
As  the  leaves  that  were  crispM  and  sere   ■ 
As  the  leaves  that  were  withering  and  sere; 

And  I  cried:  "It  was  surely  October  85 

On  this  veiy  nij^t  of  last  year 
That  I  joumeyedr-I  journeyed  down  here,— 
That  I  brought  a  dread  burden  down  here: 
On  this  night  of  all  nights  in  the  year, 
Ah,  what  demon  has  tempted  me  here?  90 

Well  I  know,  now,  thi^  dim  lake  of  Auber — 
This  misty  mid  region  of  Weir, — 

Well  I  know,  now,  this  dank  tarn  of  Auber — 
This  ghoul-haimted  woodland  of  Weir." 

1847- 

THE  BELLS 

Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells^ 
Silver  bellsl 
What  a  world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells! 
How  they  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 

In  the  icy  air  of  night,  5 

While  the  stars  that  oversprinkle 
All  the  heavens  seem  to  twinkle 

With  a  crystalline  delight. 
Keeping  time,  time,  time, 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme,  *       xo 

To  the  tintinnabulation  that  so  musically  wells 

From  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells — 

From  the  jingling  and  the  tinkling  of  the  beUs. 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding  bells —  15 

Golden  bells  I 
What  a  world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foreteUsI 
Through  the  balmy  air  of  night 
How  they  ring  out  their  delight  I 
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From  the  moltcn-goldcn  notes, 

And  all  in  tune. 
What  a  liquid  ditty  floats 
To  the  turtle-dove  that  listens,  while  she  gioftts 
On  the  moon! 
Oh,  from  out  the  sounding  cells 
Wliat  a  gush  of  euphony  voluminously  wells 
How  it  swells! 
How  it  dwells 
On  the  Future!  how  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells. 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  rh>'ming  and  the  chiming  of  the  beOsI 

Hear  the  loud  alarum  bells — 
Brazen  bells! 
What  a  tale  of  terrur,  now,  their  turbulency  teOsI 
In  the  startled  ear  of  night 
How  they  scream  out  their  affright  I 
Too  much  horrified  to  speak, 
They  can  only  shriek,  shriek. 
Out  of  tune, 
In  a  clamorous  appealing  to  the  mercy  of  the  fire. 
In  a  mad  expostulation  with  the  deaf  and  fnmtk  fire. 
Leaping  higher,  higher,  higher. 
With  a  desperate  desire 
And  a  resolute  endeavour 
Now — now  to  sit  or  never 
By  the  side  of  the  pale-faced  mooiu 
Oh.  the  bells,  bells,  bells! 
Wliat  a  tale  their  terror  tells 
Of  Des>j)airl 
How  they  clang  and  clash,  and  roar! 
What  a  horror  they  outpour 
On  the  lK)S4)m  of  the  pal[>itating  air! 
Yet  the  car,  it  fully  knows. 
By  the  twanging 
And  the  clanging. 


V 
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How  the  danger  ebbs  and  flows;  60 

Yet  the  ear  cUstinctly  teUs, 
In  the  jangling 
And  the  wrangling, 
How  the  danger  sinks  and  sweUs, 
By  the  sinking  or  the  swelling  in  the  anger  of  the  bells,       65 
Of  the  bells— 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bdls,  bells,  bells — 
In  the  clamor  and  the  clangor  of  the  bellsl 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells —  70 

IronbeUsI 
What  a  world  of  sdemn  thought  their  monody  compels  I 
In  the  silence  of  the  night 
How  we  shiver  with  affright 
At  the  melancholy  menace  of  their  tone  I  75 

For  every  soimd  that  floats 
From  the  rust  within  their  throats 

Is  a  groan. 
And  the  people — ah,  the  people — 
They  that  dwell  up  in  the  steeple,  80 

All  alone, 
And  who  tolling,  tolling,  tolling. 

In  that  muffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  so  rolling 

On  the  human  heart  a  stone —  85 

They  are  neither  man  nor  woman 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  human — 

They  are  Ghouls: 
And  their  king  it  is  who  tolls; 

And  he  rolls,  rolls,  rolls,  90 

RoUs 
A  paean  from  the  bells! 
And  his  merry  bosom  swells 

With  the  paean  of  the  bells, 
And  he  dances  and  he  yells,  95 

Keeping  time,  time,  time, 
In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  paean  of  the  bells. 
Of  the  beUs; 
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Kcq>ing  time,  time,  time,  too 

In  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme. 
To  the  throbbing  of  the  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  sobbing  of  the  beUs; 
Keeping  time,  time,  time,  105 

As  he  knells,  knells,  knells, 
In  a  happy  Runic  rhyme, 

To  the  rolling  of  the  bells, 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells— 

To  the  tolling  of  the  bells,  ito 

Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  moaning  and  the  groaning  of  the  bells. 

1848- 4Q.  1849. 


ANNABEL  LEE 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago. 

In  a  kingdom  by  the  sea. 
That  a  maiden  there  lived  whom  you  may  know 

By  the  name  of  Ann'>uiel  Lee; 
And  this  maiden  she  lived  with  no  other  tbougbt 

Than  to  love  and  be  ksved  by 


/  was  a  child  and  sh^  was  a  child. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea; 
Hut  wc  loved  with  a  love  that  was  more  than  k>ve — 

I  and  my  Annabrl  Lee —  10 

With  a  love  that  the  wingM  seraphs  of  heaven 

Coveted  her  and  mc. 

Ami  this  was  the  reason  that,  long  ago, 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea, 
A  wind  blew  out  of  a  cloud,  chilling  15 

My  l>cautiful  Anwbkl  Li.k; 
S)  th.it  hiT  hiKh-lM>rn  kin>mcn  came 

And  lH»n-  her  away  from  me, 
I'o  >hut  her  up  in  a  sepulchre 

In  this  kingdom  by  the 
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The  angds,  not  half  ao  happy  in  heaven. 

Went  envying  her  and  me — 
Yesl  that  was  the  reaaon  (as  all  men  know. 

In  this  kingdom  by  the  sea) 
That  the  wind  came  out  of  the  ctoud  by  ni^t,  25 

Chilling  and  killing  my  Aunabbl  Leb. 

But  our  love  it  was  stronger  by  hx  than  the  bve 

Of  those  idto  were  older  than  we — 

Of  many  hx  wiser  than  we; 
And  neither  the  angels  in  heaven  above,  30 

Nor  the  demons  down  under  the  sea, 
Can  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  the  soul 

Of  the  beaut^  Annabel  Lib: 

For  the  moon  never  beams  without  bringing  me  dreams 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee;  35 

And  the  stars  never  rise  but  1  feel  the  bright  eyes 

Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee; 
And  so,  all  the  night-tide,  I  lie  down  by  the  side 
Of  my  darling— my  darling— my  life  and  my  bride, 

Li  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea,  40 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

1849.  X849. 


ELDORADO 

Gaily  bedight, 

A  gallant  knight. 
In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 

Had  journeyed  long, 

Singing  a  song,  5 

In  search  of  Eldorado. 

But  he  grew  old — 

This  knight  so  bold, — 
And  o'er  his  heart  a  shadow 

Fell  as  he  found  10 

No  spot  of  ground 
That  looked  like  Eldorado. 
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And,  as  hb  strength 
Faikd  hum  at  length, 
lie  met  a  pilgrim  shadow.  15 

"Shadow/' said  he, 
"Wlierecmnitbe— 
This  land  of  Eldoiado?" 

"Over  the  Mountains 
Of  the  Moon,  20 


Down  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 
Ride,  boldly  ride,'* 
The  shade  replied, 
'If  yuu  seek  for  Eldorado!" 


1849* 


HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 

BURIAL  OF  THE  MINXfSIXR 

On  sunny  slope  and  beechen  swell. 

The  shaduwcd  light  of  evening  fell; 

And  whore  the  maple's  leaf  was  brown. 

With  soft  and  silent  lapse  came  down 

The  KJi»ry  that  the  wood  recei\'es,  5 

At  sunset,  in  its  gulden  lca\'es. 

Far  upward  in  the  mellow  light 

Rose  the  blue  hilts.    One  cloud  of  while, 

Aniund  a  far  uplifted  cune, 

In  the  warm  blush  uf  evening  shone,  10 

An  inu^e  uf  the  silver  lakes 

Hv  whiih  the  Indian's  soul  awakes. 

Hut  MNtn  a  funeral  hymn  was  heard 

\\ lure  the  soft  breath  uf  ewning  >tirTed 

Thf  tall,  gray  forest:  and  a  band  IS 

(K  >tiTn  in  heart,  and  strung  in  hand, 

Canu'  winding;  duwn  beside  the  «*ave. 

To  lay  the  mi  chief  in  his  grave. 


't* 
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They  sang  that  by  his  native  bowers 

He  stood,  in  the  last  moon  of  flowers,  20 

And  thirty  snows  had  not  yet  shed 

Their  glory  on  the  warrior*s  head; 

But  as  the  summer  fruit  decays, 

So  died  he  in  those  naked  days. 

A  dark  cloak  of  the  roebuck's  skin  25 

Covered  the  warrior;  and  within 

Its  heavy  folds  the  weapons,  made 

For  the  hard  toils  of  war,  were  laid, 

The  cuirass,  woven  of  plaited  reeds, 

And  the  broad  belt  of  shells  and  beads.  30 

Before,  a  dark-haired  virgin  train 

Chanted  the  death-dirge  of  the  slain; 

Behind,  the  long  procession  came, 

Of  hoary  men  and  chiefs  of  fame, 

With  heavy  hearts  and  eyes  of  grief,  35 

Leading  the  war-horse  of  their  chief. 

Stripped  of  his  proud  and  martial  dress, 

Uncurbed,  unreined,  and  riderless, 

With  darting  eye,  and  nostril  spread, 

And  heavy  and  impatient  tread,  40 

He  came;  and  oft  that  eye  so  proud 

Asked  for  his  rider  in  the  crowd. 

They  buried  the  dark  chief;  they  freed 
Beside  the  grave  his  battle  steed, 
And  swift  an  arrow  cleaved  its  way  45 

To  his  stem  heart!    One  piercing  ncij;h 
Arose, — and  on  the  dead  man's  plain 
The  rider  grasps  his  steed  again. 
1825.  1827. 

A  PSALM  OF  LIFE 

V^-HAT  THE   HEART   OF  THE   YOUNG   MAN   SAID   TO   THE    PSALMIST 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers. 

Life  is  but  an  empty  dream! 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
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Life  is  reall    Life  b  eamestt 
And  the  grmve  is  not  its  foal; 
"Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest," 
Was  not  spoken  of  the  touL 

Not  enjo)rment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way, 
But  to  act,  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting; 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  bcave, 
Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  fleld  of  battle. 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattk; 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strifel 

Trust  no  F^uture,  howe'er  pleaant; 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead; 
Act,  act  in  the  living  Present, 

Heart  within  and  God  o'erfaead! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And,  dc|)arting,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints  that  |)crhaps  another, 
Sailing  o*er  life's  solemn  main, 

A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  u!(,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

iSjs.  183a 
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HYMN  TO  THE  NIGHT 

1  heard  the  trailing  garments  of  the  Night 

Sweep  through  her  marble  haUs; 
I  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with  light 

From  the  cdestial  walls. 

I  felt  her  presence,  by  its  spell  of  might,  5 

Stoop  o'er  me  from  above — 
The  cahoi,  majestic  presence  of  the  Nig^t, 

As  of  the  one  1  love. 

I  heard  the  sounds  of  sorrow  and  delight, 

The  manifold,  soft  chimes,  xo 

That  fill  the  haunted  chambers  of  the  Nic^t, 

Like  some  old  poet's  rhymes. 

From  the  cool  cisterns  of  the  midni^t  air 

My  spirit  drank  repose; 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  peace  flows  there,  15 

From  those  deep  cisterns  flows. 

O  holy  Night  I  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

What  man  has  borne  before; 
Thou  layest  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 

And  they  complain  no  more.  20 

Peace  I  Peace  I    Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer; 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight, 

The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed  for,  the  most  fair, 

The  best-beloved  Nightl 
iSjg.  1839. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  HESPERUS 

It  was  the  schooner  Hesperus, 

That  sailed  the  wintry  sea; 
And  the  skipper  had  taken  his  little  daughter, 

To  bear  him  company. 

Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax,  5 

Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds 

That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 
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The  skipper  he  stood  beside  the  helm. 

His  pipe  was  in  his  mouth,  lo 

And  he  watched  how  the  veering  flaw  did  blow 

The  smoke  now  west,  now  south. 

Then  up  and  spake  an  old  Saildr, 

Had  sailed  to  the  Spanish  Main: 
I  pray  thee,  put  into  yonder  port,  ts 

For  I  fear  a  hurricane. 


t« 


"  Last  night  the  moon  had  a  golden  ring. 
And  to-night  no  moon  we  seel*' 
The  skipper  he  blew  a  whiff  from  hb  pipe, 

And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he.  jo 

0)lder  and  louder  blew  the  wind, 

A  gale  from  the  northeast; 
The  snow  fell  hissing  in  the  brine. 

And  the  billows  frothed  like  yeast. 

Down  came  the  storm,  and  smote  amain  25 

The  vessel  in  its  strength; 
She  shuddered  and  paused,  like  a  frightened  iteed. 

Then  leaped  her  cable's  length. 

"Come  hither!  conoe  hither!  my  little  daughter, 

And  do  not  tremble  so;  jo 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale 
That  ever  wind  did  blow." 

He  wrapped  her  ^"arm  in  his  seaman's  coat 

Against  the  stinj^inf*  blast; 
He  i'ut  a  n>i)c  from  a  bmken  s|>ar,  35 

.\nd  bound  her  to  the  mast. 

"O  father!  I  hoar  the  church-bells  ring: 

O  say,  what  may  it  be  ?'* 
*"T  is  a  fog-bell  on  a  r«)ck-bound  cuost!" 

And  he  slLX'n'ii  for  the  open  sea.  40 

"O  lather!  I  hear  the  s«iund  «»f  guns; 

( )  sav,  what  mav  it  Ik*  ?" 
"Some  ship  in  di>tri'>s.  that  cannot  li\*e 

In  such  an  an^ry  !ica!" 
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"O  father!  I  see  a  gleamiiig  light;  45 

O  say,  ^diat  may  it  be  ?" 
But  the  father  answered  never  a  word; 
A  frozen  coipse  was  he. 

Lashed  to  the  hehn,  all  stiff  and  stark, 

With  his  face  turned  to  the  skies,  50 

The  hmtem  gleamed  through  the  gleaming  snow 

On  his  fixed  and  glassy  eyes. 

Then  the  maiden  clasped  her  hands  and  prayed 

That  savid  she  mig^t  be; 
And  she  thought  of  Christ,  ^o  stilled  the  wave  55 

On  the  Lake  of  Galilee. 

And  fast  through  the  midni^t  dariL  and  drear, 

Through  the  ifi^iistling  sleet  and  snow, 
Like  a  sheeted  ghost  the  vessel  swept 

Tow'rds  the  reef  of  Nonnan*s  Woe.  60 

And  ever  the  fitful  gusts  between 

A  sound  came  from  the  land; 
It  was  the  sound  of  the  trampling  surf 

On  the  rocks  and  the  hard  sea-sand. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows;  65 

She  drifted  a  dreary  wreck, 
And  a  whooping  billow  swept  the  crew 

Like  icicles  from  her  deck. 

She  struck  where  the  white  and  fleecy  waves 

Looked  soft  as  carded  wool;  70 

But  the  cruel  rocks  they  gored  her  side 
Like  the  horns  of  an  angry  bull. 

Her  rattling  shrouds,  all  sheathed  in  ice, 

With  the  masts  went  by  the  board; 
Like  a  vessel  of  glass,  she  stove  and  sank—  75 

"Hoi  hoi"  the  breakers  roared! 

At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea-beach, 

A  fisherman  stood  aghast. 
To  see  the  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

Lashed  close  to  a  drifting  mast.  80 
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The  salt  sea  was  frozen  on  her  breast. 

The  salt  tears  in  her  eyes; 
And  he  saw  her  hair,  like  the  brown  lea-wccd. 

On  the  billows  fall  and  rise. 

Such  was  the  wreck  of  the  Hesperm, 

In  the  midnight  and  the  snow! 
Christ  save  us  all  from  a  death  like  this. 
On  the  ittl  of  Norman's  Woe  I 
tSsg.  184a 


THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands: 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he. 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands, 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Arc  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp  and  black  and  kxif. 

His  face  is  like  the  tan; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat. 

He  cams  whate'er  he  can. 
And  looks  the  whole  worid  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  mom  till  night, 
Vou  can  hear  his  belk)ws  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village  bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

Ami  children  a>ming  home  from  scbobl 

I>ook  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  flaming  forge. 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar, 
And  cat(  h  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing-floor. 
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He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church,  25 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  dau^ter's  voice, 
Singing  in  the  village  choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice.  30 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise: 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes  35 

A  tear  out  of  his  ejres. 

Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes: 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 

Each  evening  sees  it  close;  40 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 

For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught: 
Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life  45 

Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 

Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 
iSsQ.  1841. 

SERENADE 

Stars  of  the  summer  night. 

Far  in  yon  azure  deeps 
Hide,  hide  your  golden  light! 

She  sleeps, 
My  lady  sleeps,  5 

Sleeps! 

Moon  of  the  summer  night, 

Far  down  yon  western  steeps 
Sink,  sink  in  silver  light! 

She  sleeps,  10 

My  lady  sleeps. 

Sleeps ! 
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Wind  of  the  tummer  night, 

Wnbcre  yonder  woodbine  creept 

Fold,  fold  thy  pinions  light  1 
She  sleeps, 

My  lady  sleeps, 
Sleeps! 

Dreams  of  the  summer  night. 
Tell  her,  her  lover  keepe 

Watch,  while  in  slumbers  light 
She  sleeps, 

My  lady  sleeps. 
Sleeps! 
1840,  1841. 

THE  RAINY  DAY 

The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  b  never  weary; 
The  vine  still  clings  to  the  mouklering  wall. 
But  at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  fall. 
And  the  day  is  dark  and  dreary. 

My  life  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary; 
It  rains,  and  the  wind  is  never  weary; 
My  thoughts  still  cling  to  the  moukkriof  Fut, 
But  the  hopes  of  youth  fall  thick  in  the  blast. 
And  the  days  are  dark  and  dreary. 

Be  still,  sad  heart,  and  cease  repining; 
Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining; 
Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all: 
Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

1S41,  1841. 

THE  SLWE'S  DRE.\M 

Bi'siilc  the  unf;athered  rice  he  lay, 

His  siikle  in  his  hand; 
Ills  breast  wa^  l)arc,  his  matted  hair 

Was  buried  in  the  sand: 
Again,  in  the  mist  and  shadow  of  sleep. 

He  saw  his  Native  Land. 


\ 
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Wide  through  the  landscape  of  his  dreams 

The  lordly  Niger  flowed; 
Beneath  the  palm-trees  on  the  plain 

Once  more  a  king  he  strode,  10 

And  heard  the  tinkling  caravans 

Descend  the  mountain-road. 

He  saw  once  more  his  dark-eyed  queen 

Among  her  children  stand; 
They  clasped  his  neck,  they  kissed  his  cheeks,  15 

They  held  him  by  the  handt — 
A  tear  burst  from  the  sleeper's  lids 

And  fell  into  the  sand. 

And  then  at  furious  speed  he  rode 

Along  the  Niger's  bank;  20 

His  bridle-reins  were  golden  chains, 

And,  with  a  martial  clank. 
At  each  leap  he  could  feel  his  scabbard  of  steel 

Smiting  his  stallion's  flank. 

Before  him,  like  a  blood-red  flag,  25 

The  bright  flamingoes  flew. 
From  mom  till  night  he  followed  their  flight, 

O'er  plains  where  the  tamarind  grew. 
Till  he  saw  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts, 

And  the  ocean  rose  to  view.  30 

At  night  he  heard  the  lion  roar, 

And  the  hyena  scream. 
And  the  river-horse  as  he  crushed  the  reeds 

Beside  some  hidden  stream; 
And  it  passed,  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums,  35 

Through  the  triumph  of  his  dream. 

The  forests,  with  their  myriad  tongues, 

Shouted  of  liberty; 
And  the  Blast  of  the  Desert  cried  aloud, 

With  a  voice  so  wild  and  free  40 

That  he  started  in  his  sleep  and  smiled 

At  their  tempestuous  glee. 
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He  did  not  feel  the  dri\'er's  whip, 

Nor  the  burning  hemt  of  day; 
For  Death  had  illumined  the  Land  of  ^eep^ 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 

I  Lid  broken  and  thrown  away. 

THE  DAY  IS  DONE 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkncsa 
Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 

As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 
From  an  eagle  in  his  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

(ileam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist; 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o*er  ne. 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist  : 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing, 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  niiL 

Come,  read  to  me  some  poem, 
Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay. 

That  shall  soothe  thb  restless  feeling, 
And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

Not  from  the  grand  old  masters, 
Not  from  the  l>ards  sublime, 

\Vh(»sc  distant  f(x>tste|is  echo 
Through  the  corridors  of  Time; 

For.  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Thi'ir  mighty  thoughts  suggest 

Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavor. 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest. 

Road  fn>m  S4)mc  humbler  poet, 

\Vh<»Mr  songs  gushed  from  his  heart. 

As  showers  fn)m  the  ck>uds  of  summer. 
Or  tears  from  the  e>Tlids  start; 
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Who,  through  long  days  of  labor, 

And  nights  devoid  of  ease,  30 

Still  heard  in  his  soul  the  music 

Of  wonderful  melodies. 

Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 
And  come  like  the  benediction  35 

That  follows  after  prayer. 

Then  read  from  the  treasured  volume 

The  poem  of  thy  choice, 
And  lend  to  the  rhyme  of  the  poet 

The  beauty  of  thy  voice.  40 

And  the  night  shall  be  filled  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 
And  as  silently  steal  away. 
7^^.  1844. 

THE  OLD  CLOCK  ON  THE  STAIRS 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall  5 

An  ancient  timepiece  says  to  all 
*  *  Forever — ^never ! 
Never — forever! " 

Halfway  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands  10 

From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 

Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak. 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas, 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, 

"Forever — never!  15 

Never — forever!" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 
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Distinct  as  a  passing  footstq>'s  iaU, 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  6oor, 
And  seems  to  say  at  each  chamber  door, 
"  Forever— never  I 
Never — forever  I " 

Through  da>'s  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  burth. 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood. 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw. 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, 
"  Forever — never! 
Never — forever  1 " 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Frcc-hcarted  Hospitality: 
His  great  fires  up  the  chinmey  roared^ 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board; 
Hut,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, 
*'  Forever— never  I 
Never — forever ! " 

There  Krouj)s  of  merry  children  played, 
There  youth  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed: 
O  precious  hours!    O  golden  prime. 
And  affluence  of  love  and  time! 
Kven  as  a  misiT  counts  his  gold, 
Those  hours  the  an(  icnt  timepiece  told, 
**  Forever — never  I 
Never — forever! " 

From  that  chamljcr,  clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night 
There,  in  that  silent  rotjm  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  ^hrou<l  of  snow; 
And  in  the  hu>h  that  followed  the  pra>'cr, 
\\\i5  heard  the  old  dock  on  the  stair, 
"Forever — never! 
Never — forever  I " 
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All  are  scattered  now  and  fled, 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah,  when  shall  they  all  meet  again ?"  60 

As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by, 
The  ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, 
"  Forever— never  I 
Never— foreverl " 

Never  here,  forever  there,  65 

Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care. 

And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear,— 

Forever  there,  but  never  herel 

The  horologe  of  Eternity 

Sayeth  this  incessantly,  70 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — ^foreverl " 
1S45.  1845. 

EVANGELINE 

A  TALE  OF  ACADIE 

^liis  is  the  forest  primeval.    The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hem- 
locks, 
Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indistinct  in  the  twilight 
Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and  prophetic, 
Stand  like  haipers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 
Loud  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep-voiced  neighboring  ocean  5 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 
This  is  the  forest  primeval;   but  where  are  the  hearts  that 
beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of  the 

huntsman? 
iVhere  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  home  of  Acadian  farmers, 
M[en  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  woodlands,  10 

darkened  by  shadows  of  earth  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven  ? 
^aste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers  forever  departed  1 
Jcattered  like  dust  and  leaves  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
leize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far  o'er  the  ocean, 
taught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand-Prf .        15 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes  and  endures  and  is  patient, 
^e  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion. 
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List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines  of  the  forest; 
List  to  a  Talc  of  I^vc  in  Acadic,  home  of  the  happy. 

Past  tue  Fiist 

I 

In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Mints, 
Distant,  seiludcd.  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand-Prft 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.    Vast  meadows  stretched  to  tlie  astwmfd. 
(living  the  village  its  name,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without  nimibcr. 
Dikes,  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  with  labor  inceauitv 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides;  but  at  stated  seasons  the  flood-gates 
Opened,  and  welcomed  the  sea  to  wander  at  will  o'er  tlie  raodows. 
West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax,  and  orchards  and  comfidds 
Spreading  afar  and  unfenccd  o'er  the  plain;  and  away  to  tlie  north- 
ward 
Blomidon  rose  and  the  forests  old,  and  aloft  on  the  mounUuns  > 

Sea-fogs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists  from  the  mighty  Atlnntk 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley  but  ne'er  from  their  station  descended. 
There,  in  the  midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village. 
Stnmgly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  of  chestnut. 
Such  as  the  (K'asants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Henries,    r  j 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  dormer-windows;  and  gables  projecting 
Over  the  basement  below  protected  and  shaded  the  door-way. 
There  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys, 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat.  in  snow-white  caps  and  in  kirtles  jo 

Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning  the  golden 
Flax  for  the  gossiping  KM>ms,  whose  noisy  shuttles  within  doors 
Mingled  their  sound  with  the  whir  of  the  wheels  and  the  songs  of  the 

maidens. 
Siilemnly  down  the  street  came  the  parish  priest,  and  the  chUdrm 
Pausoil  in  tht-ir  play  tn  kiss  the  han<l  he  extended  to  bless  them:  3$ 

Kcverentl  walkitl  he  am<mK  thrm;  ami  up  rose  matrons  and  maidens. 
Hailing;  hi^  >l«iw  apprit;ii  h  with  wurds  of  afTectionate  wekome. 
Then  lame  the  lalHinT>  home  from  the  field;  and  serenely  the  sun  sank 
I  )own  to  hi'«  rot ,  and  twilight  prevailed.     Anon  from  the  belfry 
S«ifily  the  .\n«tlv»H  NHin<le<l.  ami  «»ver  the  roofs  of  the  village  jo 

('oIumn>  of  p.iK'  liUie  snii>ke.  like  ilouds  of  incense  ascending, 
Ki>si'  friim  a  htindrttl  hearths,  the  homi's  of  peace  and  contentment. 
Thus  dwell  loKcthtT  in  love  the^e  simple  .\cadian  farmers. 
Dwelt  in  the  love  i>f  (\m\  and  of  man.    Alike  were  they  free  from 
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^r,  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant,  and  envy,  the  vice  of  republics:        35 
^^*ther  locks  had  they  to  their  doors  nor  bars  to  their  windows, 
°^t  their  dwellings  were  open  as  day  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners; 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance. 
Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearer  the  Basin  of 
Minas, 
^cuedict  Bellefontaine,  the  wealthiest  farmer  of  Grand-Pr6,  40 

^welt  on  his  goodly  acres;  and  with  him,  directing  his  household, 
^jentle  Evangeline  lived,  his  child,  and  the  pride  of  the  village. 
5tal worth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters; 
hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow-flakes; 
\Vhite  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,  and  his  cheeks  as  brown  as  the  oak- 
leaves.  45 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maiden  of  seventeen  summers. 
Black  were  her  eyes  as  the  berry  that  grows  on  the  thorn  by  the 

wayside — 
Black,  yet  how  softly  they  gleamed  beneath  the  brown  shade  of  her 

tresses! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of  kine  that.feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  the  reapers  at  noontide  50 

Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah,  fair  in  sooth  was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  mom,  while  the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest  with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation  and  scatters  blessings  upon  them, 
Down  the  long  street  she  passed  with  her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her 

missal,  55 

Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue,  and  the  ear-rings 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and  since,  as  an  heirloom. 
Handed  down  from  mother  to  child,  through  long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness,  a  more  ethereal  beauty. 
Shone  on  her  face  and  encircled  her  form  when,  after  confession,  60 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  benediction  upwn  her: 
When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

Firmly  buildcd  with  rafters  of  oak,  the  house  of  the  farmer 
Stood  on  the  side  of  a  hill  commanding  the  sea;  and  a  shady 
Sycamore  grew  by  the  door,  with  a  woodbine  wreathing  around  it.        65 
Rudely  carved  was  the  porch,  with  scats  beneath;  and  a  footpath 
Led  through  an  orchard  wide,  and  disai)peared  in  the  meadow. 
Under  the  sycamore-tree  were  hives  overhung  by  a  penthouse. 
Such  as  the  traveller  sees  in  regions  remote  by  the  roadside. 
Built  o'er  a  box  for  the  poor,  or  the  blessed  image  of  Mary.  70 
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Farther  down,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  was  the  well  with  its 

grown 
Bucket,  fastened  with  iron,  and  near  it  a  trough  for  the  bones. 
Shielding  the  house  from  storms,  on  the  north,  were  the  bans  and 

the  farm-yard. 
There  stood  the  broad-wheeled  wains  and  the  antique  ploughs  and 

the  harrows; 
There  were  the  folds  for  the  sheep;   and  there,  in  his  fcatbcivd 

seraglio, 
Strutted  the  lordly  turkey,  and  crowed  the  cock  with  the  self- 
Voice  that  in  ages  of  old  had  startled  the  penitent  Peter. 
Bursting  with  hay  were  the  bams,  themselves  a  village:  in  each 
Far  o'er  the  gable  projected  a  roof  of  thatch;  and  a  staircase. 
Under  the  sheltering  eaves,  led  up  to  the  odorous  corn-loft.  2^* 

There  too  the  dove-cot  stood,  with  its  meek  and  innocent  inmates 
Murmuring  ever  of  love,  while  above  in  the  \'ariant  breeaes 
Numberless  noisy  weatheraKks  rattled  and  sang  of  mutatkn. 

Thus,  at  (K^cc  with  (kxl  and  the  world,  the  farmer  oC  Grand-Pri 
Lived  on  his  sunny  farm,  and  Evangeline  governed  his  bousebold.        ^S 
Many  a  youth,  us  he  knelt  in  the  church  and  opened  his  missal. 
Fixed  his  eyes  \i\yoTi  her,  as  the  saint  of  his  deepest  devotion; 
Happy  was  he  who  might  touch  her  hand  or  the  hem  of  ber  gamcnt! 
Many  a  suitor  rame  to  her  door,  by  the  darkness  befriended. 
And  as  he  knot  ke<l  and  waital  to  hear  the  sound  ol  ber  footsteps,      90 
Knew  not  whii  h  lH\it  the  louder,  his  heart  or  the  knocker  of  iron; 
Or  at  the  joyous  feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  the  village. 
Bolder  grew,  and  presst^^  her  hand  in  the  dance  as  he  whispered 
Hurried  words  of  love,  that  s^^cmed  a  i>art  of  the  music 
But  among  all  who  came  young  (rahriel  only  was  welcome,  g5 

(iahriel  I^ijeunes'se,  the  s<»n  of  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
Who  was  a  mighty  man  in  the  village,  and  honored  ol  all  men   ■ 
For  >inie  thr  l>irth  nf  time,  thrnugh«>ut  all  ages  and  nations. 
Has  the  trafl  uf  the  smith  \hvt\  hchi  in  repute  by  the  people. 
Ba^il  was  Bentdii  t\  frirnd.     Their  t  hildren  from  eartiest  childhood    100 
drew  u[>  togethrr  as  br«»thiT  and  M>ter;  and  Father  Felidan, 
l*rie>t  and  |K>(lag«»gue  Ixith  in  the  village,  had  taught  them  tbeir 

lettiTs 
Out  of  the  Mlt\ime  iHM.k,  with  the  hymn-^  of  the  ihurcb  and  the 

[>lain  S'lii:. 
But  when  the  hymn  wa^  ^ung.  an<l  the  daily  IcMon  completed. 
Swiftly  they  hurrietl  auay  to  the  forge  of  Basil  the  blacksmith.  10$ 
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There  at  the  door  they  stood,  with  wondering  eyes  to  behold  him 
Take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  plaything, 
Nailing  the  shoe  in  its  place;  while  near  him  the  tire  of  the  cart- 
wheel 
Lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled  round  in  a  circle  of  cinders. 
Oft  on  autumnal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness  1 10 

Bursting  with  light  seemed  the  smithy  through  every  cranny  and 

crevice, 
Warm  by  the  forge  within  they  watched  the  laboring  bellows; 
And  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashes, 
Merrily  laughed,  and  said  they  were  nuns  going  into  the  chapel. 
Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the  swoop  of  the  eagle,  115 

Down  the  hillside  bounding,  they  glided  away  o'er  the  meadow. 
Oft  in  the  bams  they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  rafters, 
Seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone  which  the  swallow 
Brings  from  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  its  fledglings; 
Lucky  was  he  who  found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow!  120 

Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were  children. 
He  was  a  valiant  youth;  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of  the  morning, 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought  into  action. 
She  was  a  woman  now,  with  the  heart  and  hopes  of  a  woman. 
"  Sunshine  of  Saint  Eulalie  "  was  she  called;  for  that  was  the  sunshine     1 25 
Wliich,  as  the  farmers  believed,  would  load  their  orchards  with 

apples: 
She,  too,  would  bring  to  her  husband's  house  delight  and  abundance. 
Filling  it  full  of  love  and  the  ruddy  faces  of  children. 

n 

Now  had  the  season  returned  when  the  nights  grow  colder  and 

longer. 
And  the  retreating  sun  the  sign  of  the  Scorpion  enters.  130 

Birds  of  passage  sailed  through  the  leaden  air  from  the  ice-bound. 
Desolate  northern  bays  to  the  shores  of  tropical  islands. 
Harvests  were  gathered  in;  and  wild  with  the  winds  of  September 
Wrestled  the  trees  of  the  forest,  as  Jacob  of  old  with  the  angel. 
All  the  signs  foretold  a  winter  long  and  inclement:  135 

Bees,  with  prophetic  instinct  of  want,  had  hoarded  their  honey 
Till  the  hives  overflowed;  and  the  Indian  hunters  asserted 
Cold  would  the  winter  be,  for  thick  was  the  fur  of  the  foxes. 
Such  was  the  advent  of  autunm.    Then  followed  that  beautiful 

season 
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(Called  by  the  pious  Acadian  peasants  the  Summer  of  All-SainU.  *  -4^ 

Filled  was  the  air  with  a  dreamy  and  magical  light;  and  the  Und- 

scape 
Lay  as  if  new-created  in  all  the  freshness  of  childhood. 
Peace  seemed  to  reign  upon  earth,  and  the  icstlcat  heart  of  tbe 

ocean 
Was  for  a  moment  consoled.    All  sounds  were  in  hArmooy  blended. 
Voices  of  children  at  play,  the  crowing  of  cocks  in  the  farm-yardft,       f  -^^ 
Whir  of  wings  in  the  drowsy  air,  and  the  cooing  of  pigeons. 
All  were  subdued  and  low  as  the  murmurs  of  love;  and  the  great 

sun 
I..ookcd  with  the  eye  of  luvc  through  the  golden  vapors  around  him; 
While,  arrayed  in  its  rubes  of  russet  and  scarlet  and  yellow. 
Bright  with  the  sheen  of  the  dew,  each  glittering  tree  oC  the  forest      15 ' 
Flashed  like  the  plane-tree  the  Persian  adorned  with  ""'>*W  and 

jewels. 
Now  rcconmienced  the  reign  of  rest  and  affection  and  stiUnesa. 
Day  with  its  burden  and  heat  had  departed,  and  twilight  drsTrnding 
Bn)ught  back  the  evening  star  to  the  sky,  and  the  herds  to  the 

homestead: 
Pawing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting  their  necks  on  each 

other,  155 

And  with  their  nostrils  distended  inhaling  the  freshness  of  evening. 
Foremost,  l)earinK  the  bell.  Kvangeline's  beautiful  heifer, 
Proud  of  her  snow-white  hide  and  the  ribbon  that  waved  from  her 

n>llar. 
Quietly  |>aced  and  sl«)w.  as  if  conscious  of  human  affection. 
Then  i^me  the  shei)her(i  back  with  his  bleating  Bocks  from  the  seaside,  t6e 
Where   was   their   favorite   lusture.     Behind   them  followed  the 

walch-(l«»K. 
P;itient.  full  of  im(>«)rtanie.  and  ^rand  in  the  pride  ol  his  instinct, 
W;ilkiiiK  fri>m  >\i\\:  to  >ide  with  a  lordly  air.  and  superbly 
Waving  hi>  bu^hy  tail,  and  urging  fon%-ard  the  stragglers: 
Ki'f^ont  «if  ll(Hk>  wa>  ho  when  the  shepherd  slept;  their  protector        165 
When  from  the  forot  at  niKht,  through  the  starry  silence  the 

Wulvi>  h<»\vkd. 
Uiti*.  with  tlu'  ri>in>;  nvMm.  rrturmtl  the  wains  from  the  manhfS, 
I^iicn  with  briny  h.i>  ,  th;it  I'llliil  the  uir  with  its  odor. 
Cheerily  nei):lutl  thr  >tiril>.  with  dtw  un  their  manes  and  tWr 

fetltHks, 
\\  hile  aloft  on  their  shoulders  the  wixiden  and  ponderous  saddtet,      i;o 
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Kiinted  with  brilliant  dyes,  and  adorned  with  tassels  of  crimson, 
Nodded  in  bright  array,  like  hollyhocks  heavy  with  blossoms. 
Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  and  yielded  their  udders 
Unto  the  milkmaid's  hand;  whilst  loud  and  in  regular  cadence 
Into  the  sounding  pails  the  foaming  streamlets  descended.  175 

Lowing  of  cattle  and  peals  of  laughter  were  heard  in  the  farm-yard, 
Echoed  back  by  the  barns.    Anon  they  sank  into  stillness. 
Heavily  closed,  with  a  jarring  sound,  the  valves  of  the  barn-doors, 
Rattled  the  wooden  bars,  and  all  for  a  season  was  silent. 

Indoors,  warm  by  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace,  idly  the  fanner     180 
Sat  in  his  elbow-chair,  and  watched  how  the  flames  and  the  smoke- 
wreaths 
Struggled  together  like  foes  in  a  burning  city.     Behind  him. 
Nodding  and  mocking  along  the  wall,  with  gestures  fantastic, 
Darted  his  own  huge  shadow,  and  vanished  away  into  darkness. 
Faces,  clumsily  carved  in  oak,  on  the  back  of  his  arm-chair  185 

Laughed  in  the  flickering  light;  and  the  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the  sunshine. 
Fragments  of  song  the  old  man  sang,  and  carols  of  Christmas, 
Such  as  at  home,  in  the  olden  time,  his  fathers  before  him 
Sang  in  their  Norman  orchards  and  bright  Burgimdian  vineyards.       190 
Close  at  her  father's  side  was  the  gentle  Evangeline  seated. 
Spinning  flax  for  the  loom,  that  stood  in  the  comer  behind  her. 
Silent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was  its  diligent  shuttle. 
While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel,  like  the  drone  of  a 

bagpipe, 
Followed  the  old  man's  song  and  imited  the  fragments  together.  195 

As  in  a  church,  when  the  chant  of  the  choir  at  intervals  ceases, 
Footfalls  are  heard  in  the  aisles,  or  words  of  the  priest  at  the  altar, 
So,  in  each  pause  of  the  song,  with  measured  motion  the  clock 
clicked. 
Thus  as  they  sat,  there  were  footsteps  heard,  and,  suddenly 
lifted, 
Sounded  the  wooden  latch,  and  the  door  swung  back  on  its  hinges.     200 
Benedict  knew  by  the  hob-nailed  shoes  it  was  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
And  by  her  beating  heart  Evangeline  knew  who  was  with  him. 
Welcome!"  the  farmer  exclaimed,  as  their  footsteps  paused  on  the 

threshold, 
Welcome,  Basil,  my  friend!     Come,  take  thy  place  on  the  settle 
Close  by  the  chimney-side,  which  is  always  empty  without  thee;         205 
Take  from  the  shelf  overhead  thy  pipe  and  the  box  of  tobacco; 
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Never  so  muc  h  thyself  art  thou  as  when  through  the  curling 
Smoke  of  the  pipe  or  the  forge  thy  friendly  and  jovial  Cace  gh 
Round  and  red  as  the  harvest  moon  through  the  mist  of  the 

marshes." 
Then,  with  a  smile  of  content,  thus  answered  Basil  the  bbcksnith,    : 
Taking  with  easy  air  the  accustomed  scat  by  the  fireside: 
*'  Benedict  Bellefontaine,  thou  hast  ever  thy  jest  and  thy  baUadl 
Fiver  in  cheerfullest  mood  art  thou,  when  others  are  filled  with 
Gloomy  forebodings  of  ill,  and  see  cmly  ruin  before  them. 
Happy  art  thou,  as  if  every  day  thou  hadst  pidud  up  ft  hone* 

shoe." 
Pausing  a  moment,  to  take  the  pipe  that  Evangeline  brought  him. 
And  with  a  coal  from  the  embers  had  lighted,  he  slowly  continued: 
"  Four  days  now  arc  passed  since  the  English  ships  at  their  inchon 
Ride  in  the  Gaspereau*s  mouth,  with  their  cannon  pointed  against  us. 
Wliat  their  design  may  be  is  unknown;  but  all  are  mawmatMU^ 
On  the  morrow  to  meet  in  the  church,  where  his  Majesty's  "»•"**•>* 
Will  be  proclaimed  as  law  in  the  land.    Alas,  in  the  mean  time 
Many  surmises  of  evil  alarm  the  hearts  ol  the  people." 
Then  made  answer  the  farmer:  "Perhaps  some  friendlier  purpoM 
Brings  these  shi{>s  to  our  shores.    Perhaps  the  harvests  in  England    : 
By  untimely  rains  or  untimclier  heat  have  been  blighted. 
And  from  our  bursting  bams  they  would  feed  their  cattle  and 

children." 
"Not  so  thinketh  the  folk  in  the  vilUge,"  said  warmly  the  bbck- 

smith, 
Shaking  his  head  as  in  doubt;  then,  heaving  ft  st^,  he  continued: 
"Ix)uisburg  is  not  forgotten,  nor  Beau  S^jour,  nor  Port  RoyaL  i 

Many  already  have  fled  to  the  forest,  and  lurk  on  its  outakiits. 
Waiting  with  anxious  hearts  the  dubious  fate  of  to-momiw. 
.\rms  have  lx;cn  taken  from  us,  and  warlike  weapons  of  all  kinds; 
Nothing  is  left  but  the  blacksmith's  sledge  and  the  scythe  of  the 

mower." 
Then  with  a  [>leasant  smile  made  answer  the  jovial  farmer:  i 

"Safer  are  we  unarmiM.  in  the  mi<Ut  of  our  flocks  and  our  cornfields. 
Safer  within  these  |>eai'eful  dikes,  besieged  by  the  ocean, 
Than  our  fathers  in  forts.  U-'^ifged  by  the  enemy's  cannon. 
Fear  no  evil,  my  friend,  and  tonight  may  no  shadow  of  aorrov 
Fall  on  this  h«uis<- and  hiarth;  fiir  this  is  the  night  of  the  contract,     i 
Built  are  the  house  and  the  l>am:  the  mcrr>'  lads  of  the  village 
Strongly  have  built  them  and  well;  and,  breaking  the  glebe  round 

about  them. 
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Billed  the  barn  with  hay,  and  the  house  with  food  for  a  twelve- 
month. 
Ren)6  Leblanc  will  be  here  anon,  with  his  papers  and  ink-horn. 
Stiall  we  not,  then,  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  our  children  ?"   245 
As  apart  by  the  window  she  stood,  with  her  hand  in  her  lover's, 
Slushing  Evangeline  heard  the  words  that  her  father  had  q;)okai, 
Ajid  as  they  died  on  his  lips  the  worthy  notary  entered. 

m 

Sent  like  a  laboring  oar  that  toils  in  the  surf  of  the  ocean. 
Sent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form  of  the  notary  public;         250 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair,  like  the  silken  floss  of  the  maize,  himg 
Over  his  shoulders;  his  forehead  was  high;  and  glasses  with  horn- 
bows 
Sat  astride  on  his  nose,  with  a  look  of  wisdom  supernal. 
Father  oi  twenty  children  was  he;  and  more  than  a  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  his  knee,  and  heard  his  great  watch 

tick.  255 

Four  long  years  in  the  times  of  the  war  had  he  languished  a  captive. 
Suffering  much  in  an  old  French  fort  as  the  friend  of  the  English. 
Now,  though  warier  grown,  without  all  guile  or  suspicion. 
Ripe  in  wisdom  was  he,  but  patient  and  simple  and  childlike. 
He  was  beloved  by  all,  and  most  of  all  by  the  children;  260 

For  he  told  them  tales  of  the  Loup-garou  in  the  forest. 
And  of  the  goblin  that  came  in  the  night  to  water  the  horses. 
And  of  the  white  L^tiche,  the  ghost  of  a  child  who  unchiistened 
Died,  and  was  doomed  to  haunt  unseen  the  chambers  of  children; 
And  how  on  Christmas  eve  the  oxen  talked  in  the  stable,  265 

And  how  the  fever  was  cured  by  a  spider  shut  up  in  a  nutshell. 
And  of  the  marvellous  powers  of  four-leaved  clover  and  horse-shges. 
With  whatsoever  else  was  writ  in  the  lore  of  the  village. 
Then  up  rose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireside  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
Knocked  from  his  pipe  the  ashes,  and  slowly  extending  his  right 

hand,  270 

"Father  Leblanc,"  he  exclaimed,  "thou  hast  heard  the  talk  in  the 
village. 
And  perchance  canst  tell  us  some  news  of  these  ships  and  their 

errand." 
Then  with  modest  demeanor  made  answer  the  notary  public: 
"Gossip  enough  have  I  heard,  in  sooth,  yet  am  never  the  wiser; 
And  what  their  errand  may  be  I  know  not  better  than  others.  275 
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Yet  am  I  not  of  those  who  imagine  some  evil  intention 

Brings  them  here;  for  we  are  at  peace,  and  why,  then,  nolctt  la?'* 

"God*s  name!"  shouted  the  hasty  and  aomewfaat  iraidbk  black- 
smith; 

"  Must  we  in  all  things  look  for  the  how  and  the  why  and  the 
fore? 
Daily  injustice  is  done,  and  might  is  the  right  of  the  stfongcst!** 
But,  without  heeding  his  warmth,  continued  the  notary  public: 

"Man  is  unjust,  but  (lod  is  just,  and  finally  justice 
Triumphs;  and  well  I  remember  a  story,  that  often  consoled 
When  as  a  captive  I  lay  in  the  old  French  fort  at  Port  Royml.' 
This  was  the  old  man's  favorite  tale,  and  he  loved  to  repeat  it 
When  his  neighbors  complained  that  any  injustice  was  dooc 

"Once  in  an  ancient  city,  whose  name  I  no  longer  remember, 
Raised  aloft  on  a  column,  a  brazen  statue  of  Justice 
Stood  in  the  public  square,  upholding  the  scales  in  its  left 
And  in  its  right  a  sword,  as  an  emblem  that  justice  presided 
Over  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  people. 
Kvcn  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  in  the  scales  of  the 
Having  no  fear  of  the  sword  that  flashed  in  the  sunshine  above 
Hut  in  the  course  of  time  the  laws  of  the  land  were  corrupted; 
Might  t(X)k  the  place  of  right,  and  the  weak  were  oppressed,  and 

the  mighty  J95 

Ruled  ^^nth  an  iron  rod.    Then  it  chanced  in  a  nobleman's  pnUce 
That  a  necklace  of  |)carls  was  lost,  and  erelong  a  suspidon 
Fell  on  an  oqihan  girl  who  lived  as  maid  in  the  household. 
She,  after  form  of  trial  condemned  to  die  on  the  scaffold. 
Patiently  met  her  <l(H>m  at  the  fiK>t  of  the  statue  of  Justice.  joo 

As  to  her  I-athcr  in  heaven  her  inrnxxnt  s|>irit  ascended, 
I^),  o'er  the  iity  a  tem|X'st  n>sc;  and  the  bolts  of  the  thunder 
Smote  the  statue  of  br«>nze.  and  hurle<i  in  wrath  from  its  left  hand 
Down  on  the  |Kivemcnt  IkIow  the  clattering  scales  of  the  balance. 
Anil  in  the  hollow  thereof  was  found  the  nest  of  a  magpie,  305 

Into  wh<»se  clay-built  walls  the  neiklace  of  ]>earls  was  inwoven.** 
Silenced  but  not  mnvimal.  when  the  ^tory  was  ended  the  black- 
smith 
StiMNl  like  .1  nun  whn  fain  would  s(>euk  but  t'mdeth  no  language; 
Ail  his  thouKht'^  were  i(>n;;eale4l  int«i  lino  <»n  hi>  face,  as  the  vapors 
Treeze  in  f.inta>(ii  >liaiH>  on  the  win<li»w-i>ane*  in  the  winter.  310 

Then  KvanKciine  IiKhti.*cl  the  bra/rn  lamp  on  the  table. 
Filled,  till  it  overflowed,  the  |Kwtcr  tankard  with  bome-brewed 
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\ut-brown  ale,  that  was  famed  for  its  strength  in  the  village  of 

Grand-Pr6; 
While  from  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  his  papers  and  ink-horn, 
Wrote  with  a  steady  hand  the  date  and  the  age  of  the  parties,  315 

Naming  the  dower  of  the  bride  in  flocks  of  sheep  and  in  cattle. 
Orderly  all  things  proceeded,  and  duly  and  well  were  completed, 
And  the  great  seal  of  the  law  was  set  like  a  sun  on  the  margin. 
Then  from  his  leathern  pouch  the  farmer  threw  on  the  table 
Three  times  the  old  man's  fee  in  solid  pieces  of  silver;  320 

And  the  notary,  rising,  and  blessing  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 
Lifted  aloft  the  tankard  of  ale  and  drank  to  their  welfare. 
Wiping  the  foam  from  his  lip,  he  solenmly  bowed  and  departed. 
While  in  silence  the  others  sat  and  mused  by  the  fireside, 
Till  Evangeline  brought  the  draught-board  out  of  its  comer.  325 

Soon  was  the  game  begun:  in  friendly  contention  the  old  men 
Laughed  at  each  lucky  hit  or  unsuccessful  manoeuvre. 
Laughed  when  a  man  was  crowned  or  a  breach  was  made  in  the 

king-row. 
Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasure, 
Sat  the  lovers  and  whispered  together,  beholding  the  moon  rise  330 

Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  mist  of  the  meadows. 
Silently,  one  by  one,  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven, 
Blossomed  the  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels. 

Thus  was  the  evening  passed.    Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 
Rang  out  the  hour  of  nine,  the  village  curfew,  and  straightway  335 

Rose  the  guests  and  departed;   and  silence  reigned  in  the  house- 
hold. 
Many  a  farewell  word  and  sweet  good-night  on  the  door-step 
Lingered  long  in  Evangeline's  heart,  and  filled  it  with  gladness. 
Carefully  then  were  covered  the  embers  that  glowed  on  the  hearth- 
stone. 
And  on  the  oaken  stairs  resounded  the  tread  of  the  fanner.  340 

Soon  with  a  soundless  step  the  foot  of  Evangeline  followed: 
Up  the  staircase  moved  a  limiinous  space  in  the  darkness. 
Lighted  less  by  the  lamp  than  the  shining  face  of  the  maiden. 
Silent  she  passed  the  hall,  and  entered  the  door  of  her  chamber. 
Simple  that  chamber  was,  with  its  curtains  of  white,  and  its  clothes- 
press  345 
Ample  and  high,  on  whose  spacious  shelves  were  carefully  folded 
Linen  and  woollen  stufifs,  by  the  hand  of  Evangeline  woven: 
This  was  the  precious  dower  she  would  bring  to  her  husband  in 
marriage, 
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Better  than  flocks  and  herds,  being  proofs  of  her  skill  as  a 
Soon  she  extinguished  her  lamp,  for  the  mellow  and  radiant 

light 
Streamed  through  the  windows  and  li|^ted  the  room,  till  tht  heart 

of  the  maiden 
Swelled  and  obeyed  its  power,  like  the  tremulous  tides  of  the  ocean. 
Ah,  she  was  fair,  exceeding  fair  to  behold,  as  she  stood  with 
Naked  snow-white  feet  on  the  gleaming  floor  of  her  chamber! 
Little  she  dreamed  that  below,  among  the  trees  of  the  orchard. 
Waited  her  lover  and  watched  for  the  gleam  of  her  lamp  and  her 

shadow. 
Yet  were  her  thoughts  of  him,  and  at  times  a  feeling  of  tadncv 
Passed  o*er  her  soul,  as  the  sailing  shade  of  clouds  in  the  moon- 
light 
Flitted  across  the  floor  and  darkened  the  room  for  a  moment. 
And  as  she  gazed  from  the  window,  she  saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 
Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her  fboCatcpt, 
As  out  of  Abraham's  tent  young  Ishmael  wandered  with  Hagar! 

IV 

Pleasantly  rose  next  mom  the  sun  on  the  village  of  Grand-Pii. 
Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,  sweet  air  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Where  the  ships,  with  their  wavering  shadows,  were  riding  at 

anchor. 
Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and  clamorous  labor 
Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  the  morning. 
Now  from  the  country  around,  from  the  farms  and  neighboring 

hamlets, 
Came  in  their  holiday  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian  peasants. 
Many  a  glad  f^otHl-mormw  and  jmund  laugh  from  the  young  folk 
Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  fn>m  the  numerous  meadows. 
Where  no  path  could  be  scon  but  the  track  of  wheels  in  the  green- 
sward, 
(troup  after  group  appeared,  and  joinc<l,  or  passed  on  the 
I^mg  ere  nix)n,  in  the  villapc  all  soumls  of  labor  were 
ThronKc<l  were  the  streets  with  iKitplr;   an<l  noi^y  groups  at  the 

housi.'-<liM»rs 
Sat  in  the  thet-rful  sun,  ami  rrjuircd  and  pKsi|>c<l  together. 
Every  house  \va>  an  inn.  where  all  were  welmmcd  and  feasted; 
For  with  this  simple  ix^)plc.  who  livul  like  bn>iher»  together. 
All  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what  one  had  was  another's. 
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Vet  under  Benedict's  roof  ho^itality  seemed  more  abundant:  380 

^f»  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of  her  father; 
3xi|^t  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and  gladness 
B*dl  from  her  beautiful  lips  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it. 

Under  the  open  sky,  in  the  odorous  air  of  the  orchard 
Stjipt  of  its  golden  fruit,  was  spread  the  feast  of  betrothal.  385 

ll^here  in  the  shade  of  the  porch  were  the  priest  and  the  notary 

seated; 
*X*here  good  Benedict  sat,  and  sturdy  Basil  the  blacksmith. 
I>4ot  far  withdrawn  from  these,  by  the  dder-press  and  the  beehives, 
^K<f  ichael  the  fiddler  was  placed,  with  the  gayest  of  hearts  and  of 

waistcoats: 
Shadow  and  light  from  the  leaves  alternately  played  on  his  snow- 
white  390 
Kair,  as  it  waved  in  the  wind;  and  the  jolly  face  of  the  fiddler 
Olowed  like  a  living  coal  when  the  ashes  are  blown  from  the  embers. 
Oayly  the  old  man  sang  to  the  vibrant  sound  of  his  fiddle, 
Taus  Us  Bourgeois  de  Charlres  and  Le  Carillon  de  Dunkerque, 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time  to  the  music.                     395 
Merrily,  merrily  whirled  the  wheels  of  the  dizzying  dances 
Under  the  orchard-trees  and  down  the  path  to  the  meadows; 
Old  folk  and  young  together,  and  children  mingled  among  them. 
Fairest  of  all  the  maids  was  Evangeline,  Benedict's  daughter! 
Noblest  of  all  the  youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the  blacksmith  I             400 

So  passed  the  morning  away.  And,  lo,  with  a  summons  sonorous 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over  the  meadows  a  drum  beat. 
Thronged  erelong  was  the  church  with  men.    Without,  in  the 

churchyard. 
Waited  the  women:  they  stood  by  the  graves,  and  hung  on  the 

headstones 
Garlands  of  autumn  leaves  and  evergreens  fresh  from  the  forest.         405 
Then  came  the  guard  from  the  ships,  and,  marching  proudly 

among  them. 
Entered  the  sacred  portal:  with  loud  and  dissonant  clangor 
Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drums  from  ceiling  and  casement, 
Echoed  a  moment  only,  and  slowly  the  ponderous  portal 
Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited  the  will  of  the  soldiers.         410 
Then  up  rose  their  conmiander,  and  spake  from  the  steps  of  the 

altar. 
Holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  with  its  seals,  the  royal  commission: 
"Vou  are  convened  this  day,"  he  said,  "by  his  Majesty's  orders. 
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Clement  and  kind  has  he  lM.*cn;   but  how  >'uu  have  Answered  his 

kindness, 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply  I    To  my  natural  make  and  my  temper     41 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you  I  know  must  be  grievous; 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deliver  the  will  of  our  monarch: 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands  and  dwellings  ;uid  cattle  of  all  kindi 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown;  and  that  you  yourselves  from  this 

province 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.    God  grant  you  may  dwell  there         420 
Kver  as  faithful  subjcits,  a  happy  and  peaceable  people! 
Prisoners  now  I  declare  you,  for  such  is  his  Majesty's  pleasure!** 
As,  when  the  air  is  serene  in  the  sultr>'  solstice  of  summer. 
Suddenly  gathers  a  storm,  and  the  deadly  sling  of  the  hailstones 
Beats  down  the  farmer's  com  in  the  field  and  shatters  his  windows,    435 
Hiding  the  sun  and  strewing  the  ground  with  thatch  from  the 

roofs, 
Bellowing  fly  the  herds  and  seek  to  break  their  inclosuies; 
So  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  descended  the  words  of  the 
Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  siK-cchless  wonder,  and  then 
I^)uder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger,  430 

And,  by  one  impulse  moved,  they  madly  rushed  to  the  doorway. 
Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecmtiona 
Rang  thn>ugh  the  house  of  prayer,  and  high  o'er  the  heads  of  the 

others 
Rose,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 
A'i.  on  a  stormy  sea.  a  sjKir  is  tossed  by  the  billows:  435 

riushe<l  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion,  and  wildly  he 

shttuleti, 
*'I)t>wn  with  the  tyrants  of  Kngland!    We  never  have  sworn  thca 

allegiance! 
Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  OW 

hancNt-il" 
More  he  fain  wouUl  have  said,  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 
Smote  him  u}>on  the  mouth  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pave- 
ment. 44c 
In  the  mi<l>t  itf  the  >trife  and  tumult  of  angr>'  contention, 
I«o.  the  <liMir  of  the  <haiuel  M(M*ned.  and  Father  Feliiian 
l'n(cre<l.  with  ^^tIoun  mien.  an«l  .iMrnttnl  the  stqis  of  the  altar. 
Raiding  hi^^  revcnntl  hand,  with  a  K^-^tiiff  he  awed  into  silence 
All  that  (l.imomu^  thrun^;  and  thu^  he  s{iake  to  his  people  445 
(Deep  were  hi^  tom-^  and  siilemn;  in  accents  measured  and 

ful 
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Spake  he,  as,  after  the  tocsin's  ahirum,  distinctly  the  dock  strikes): 
"  What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children  ?    What  madness  has  seized 

you? 
Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  labored  among  you,  and  taught  you, 
^ot  in  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another  1  450 

Is  tlUs  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils  and  prayers  and  privations  ? 
Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  forgiveness? 
This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would  you  profane  it 
Th\is  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  overflowing  with  hatred  ? 
^^9  where  the  crucified  Christ  from  his  cross  is  gazmg  upon  youl        455 
^^^  !  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness  and  holy  compassion  1 
Ha.rk!  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer,  'O  Father,  forgive 

them!' 
I«^^  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us; 
*^t  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  'O  Father,  forgive  them!'" 
^^"^^  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  people     460 
^-^k  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  the  passionate  out- 
break; 
^^^i!c  they  repeated  his  prayer,  and  said, "  O  Father,  forgive  them!" 
Then  came  the  evening  service.    The  tapers  gleamed  from  the 
,^  altar, 

^tvent  and  deep  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  the  people 
responded, 
^ot  with  their  lips  alone,  but  their  hearts;  and  the  Ave  Maria  465 

^^ng  they,  and  fell  on  their  knees,  and  their  souls,  with  devotion 

translated, 
^ose  on  the  ardor  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven. 

Meanwhile  had  spread  in  the  village  the  tidings  of  ill,  and  on 
all  sides 
Wandered,  wailing,  from  house  to  house  the  women  and  children. 
I^ng  at  her  father's  door  Evangeline  stood,  with  her  right  hand         470 
Shielding  her  eyes  from  the  level  rays  of  the  sun,  that,  descending, 
t^ighted  the  village  street  with  mysterious  splendor,  and  roofed  each 
Peasant's  cottage  with  golden  thatch,  and  emblazoned  its  windows. 
Long  within  had  been  spread  the  snow-white  cloth  on  the  table: 
There  stood  the  wheaten  loaf,  and  the  honey  fragrant  with  wild 

flowers;  475 

There  stood  the  tankard  of  ale,  and  the  cheese  fresh  brought  from 

the  dairy. 
And  at  the  head  of  the  board  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  farmer. 
Thus  did  Evangeline  wait  at  her  father's  door,  as  the  simset 
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Threw  the  long  shadows  of  trees  o*cr  the  broad  ambfoaUl  meadows. 
Ah,  on  her  spirit  within  a  deq>er  shadow  had  fallen. 
And  from  the  fields  of  her  soul  a  fragrance  celestial  ascended — 
Charity,  meekness,  love,  and  hope,  and  forgiveneia,  and  patienoel 
Then,  all-forgetful  of  self,  she  wandered  into  the  village. 
Cheering  with  looks  and  words  the  mournful  hearts  d  the  wooien. 
As  o'er  the  darkening  fields  with  lingering  steps  they  departed. 
Urged  by  their  household  cares  and  the  weary  feet  of  their  children. 
Down  sank  the  great  red  sun,  and  in  golden,  glinmierinf  vapors 
Veiled  the  light  of  his  face,  like  the  Prophet  descending  faom  Sinai. 
Sweetly  over  the  village  the  bell  of  the  Angelus  soonded. 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  gloom,  by  the  churdi  Evangeline  linfered. 
All  was  silent  within;  and  in  vain  at  the  door  and  the  windows 
Stood  she,  and  listened  and  looked,  till,  overcome  by  rmotiop, 
"Gabriel I''  cried  she  aloud  with  tremulous  voice;  but  no  answer 
Came  from  the  graves  of  the  dead  nor  the  gloomier  gimve  ol  the 

liWng. 
Slowly  at  length  she  returned  to  the  tenantless  bouse  ol  her  Ulher: 
Smouldered  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  on  the  board  was  the  supper 

un  tasted; 
Kmpty  and  drear  was  each  room,  and  haunted  with  p**^"'*^-**  ol 

terror; 
Sadly  echoed  her  step  on  the  stair  and  the  floor  of  her  diamber. 
In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  disconsolate  rain  fall 
Loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore-tree  by  the  window; 
Kct'nly  the  lightning  flashed;  and  the  voice  of  the  erhoing  thunder 
Told  her  that  God  was  in  heaven  and  governed  the  world  he  created! 
I'hc-n  she  rememl>ered  the  tale  she  had  heard  of  the  justice  ol 

heaven; 

S<K}ihed  was  her  troubled  soul,  and  she  peacefully  slumbered  till 

momiii};. 

v 

Four  times  the  sun  had  risen  and  set;  and  now  on  the  6fth  day 
Cheerily  called  the  (ink  to  the  hlet*i>ing  maids  of  the  farmhouse. 
Soon  o'er  the  yellow  tk-KN.  in  Mient  and  mournful  prorrision, 
Came  from  the  neiKhUirin^  hamlets  and  farms  the  Acadian 
Driving  in  {M»n<lerous  wains  their  houM'hold  goods  to  the 
Pau>iiiK  and  It  Miking  bai  k  to  Kaz<*  once  more  on  their  dwellings,  j 

Kre  they  were  shut  from  hi^'ht  by  the  winding  ruad  and  the  wood- 
land. 
(Mosc  at  their  sides  their  children  ran,  and  urged  on  the  oicn. 
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While  in  thdr  little  hands  they  claq)ed  some  fragments  of  play- 
things. 
Thus  to  the  Gaspereau's  mouth  they  hurried;  and  there  on  the 


POed  in  confusion,  lay  the  household  goods  of  the  peasants.  515 

All  day  long  between  the  shore  and  the  ships  did  the  boats  ply; 
All  day  long  the  wains  came  laboring  down  from  the  village. 
ILate  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  near  to  his  setting, 
£choed  hi  o'er  the  fields  came  the  roll  of  drums  from  the  church- 
yard. 
Thither  the  women  and  children  thronged:  on  a  sudden  the  church- 

do(AS  520 

Opened,  and  forth  came  the  guard,  and,  marrhing  in  gloomy 

procession, 
Pdlowed  the  long-imprisoned  but  patient  Acadian  farmers. 
£ven  as  pilgrims,  who  journey  afar  from  their  homes  and  their 

country. 
Sing  as  they  go,  and  in  singing  forget  they  are  weary  and  wayworn, 
So  with  songs  on  their  lips  the  Acadian  peasants  descended  525 

Down  from  the  church  to  the  shore,  amid  their  wives  and  their 

daughters. 
Foremost  the  young  men  came;  and,  raising  together  their  voices, 
Sang  with  tremulous  lips  a  chant  of  the  Catholic  Missions: 
'*  Sacred  heart  of  the  Saviour!    O  inexhaustible  fountain  1 
Fill  our  hearts  this  day  with  strength  and  submission  and  patience !"     530 
Then  the  old  men,  as  they  marched,  and  the  women  that  stood  by 

the  wayside 
Joined  in  the  sacred  psalm;  and  the  birds  in  the  sunshine  above 

them 
Mingled  their  notes  therewith,  like  voices  of  spirits  departed. 
Half-way  down  to  the  shore  Evangeline  waited  in  silence, 
Not  overcome  with  grief,  but  strong  in  the  hour  of  aflBiction;  535 

Calmly  and  sadly  she  waited,  until  the  procession  approached  her 
And  she  beheld  the  face  of  Gabriel  pale  with  emotion. 
Tears  then  filled  her  eyes,  and,  eagerly  running  to  meet  him, 
Clasped  she  his  hands,  and  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  and 
whispered, 
"Gabriel,  be  of  good  cheer  I  for  if  we  love  one  another,  540 

Nothing,  in  truth,  can  harm  us,  whatever  mischances  may  happen  I" 
Smiling  she  spake  these  words;    then  suddenly  paused,  for  her 
father 
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Saw  she  slowly  advancing.    Alas,  how  changed  was  his  aspect  I 
Gone  was  the  glow  from  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  from  his  eye,  and 

his  footstep 
Heavier  seemed  with  the  weight  of  the  heavy  heart  in  his  botom.       545 
But  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh  she  clasped  his  neck  and  embrmced  him. 
Speaking  wards  of  endearment  where  words  of  comfort  availed  noC 
Thus  to  the  Gaspereau*s  mouth  moved  on  that  mournful  proceiikm. 
There  disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  and  stir  of  ^mKaAiwg 
Busily  i>licd  the  freighted  boats;  and  in  the  confusioo  550 

Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  mothers,  too  late,  mw 

their  children 
Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms  with  wildest  entreatiet. 
So  unto  separate  shi{>s  were  Basil  and  Gabriel  carried, 
While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline  stood  with  ber  fatlier. 
Half  the  task  was  not  done  when  the  sun  went  down,  mild  tbe 

twilight  555 

Deei^ned  and  darkened  around;  and  in  haste  the  refluent 
Fled  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  the  line  of  the  sand-bcmch 
Covered  with  waifs  of  the  tide,  with  kelp  and  the  slippery 

wc^. 
Further  l>ack,  in  the  mid^t  of  the  household  goods  and  the 
Like  to  a  gy|)sy  camp  or  a  leaguer  after  a  battle,  560 

All  cscafK'  cut  off  by  the  sea  and  the  sentinels  near  them, 
l^iy  encamiMxl  for  the  night  the  houseless  Acadian  farmers. 
liai  k  to  its  nethermost  caves  retreated  the  bellowing  ocean. 
Dragging  adown  the  beach  the  rattling  |icbbles,  and  leaving 
Inlaml  and  far  up  the  shore  the  stranded  boats  of  the  sailois.  565 

Then,  as  the  night  descended,  the  herds  returned  from  their 

|Ki>tures; 
Sweet  w;is  the  moist  still  air  with  the  t^lor  of  milk  from  their 

uddiTs: 
I^iwin;;  they  waitcxl.  and  long,  at  the  well-known  bars  of  the 

f.irniyard, 
Waited  an<l  Kicked  in  vain  for  the  voice  and  the  hand  of  the  milk* 

maid. 
Siii-n« e  rei»:ni<l  in  the  stntis;  fr»»m  the  chun  h  no  Angrlus  sounded.    570 
KoM'  nn  smoke  iri>m  the  pMifo.  ami  Kl«'*inir(l  no  lights  from  the 

winiliiwi. 
B\it  nn  the  ^h<>re^  nuainvhile  the  evening  tire>  had  been  kindled. 
Huilt  of  the  drift  w« Mid  thru^n  on  the  ^ands  from  wrecks  in  the 

temiK'st. 
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Round  them  shapes  of  gloom  and  sorrowful  faces  were  gathered, 

Voices  of  women  were  heard,  and  of  men,  and  the  crying  of  children.    575 

Onward  from  fire  to  fire,  as  from  hearth  to  hearth  in  his  parish, 

Wandered  the  faithful  priest,  consoling  and  blessing  and  cheering. 

Like  unto  shipwrecked  Paul  on  Melita's  desolate  sea-shore. 

Thus  he  approached  the  place  where  Evangeline  sat  with  her 

father, 
And  in  the  jQickering  light  beheld  the  face  of  the  old  man,  580 

Haggard  and  hollow  and  wan,  and  without  either  thought  or 

emotion, 
E'en  as  the  face  of  a  clock  from  which  the  hands  have  been  taken. 
Vainly  Evangeline  strove  with  words  and  caresses  to  cheer  him. 
Vainly  offered  him  food;   yet  he  moved  not,  he  looked  not,  he 

^)ake  not. 
But  with  a  vacant  stare  ever  gazed  at  the  flickering  fire-light.  585 

*BeHediciUl"  murmured  the  priest,  in  tones  of  compassion. 
More  he  fain  would  have  said;    but  his  heart  was  full,  and  his 

accents 
Faltered  and  paused  on  his  lips,  as  the  feet  of  a  child  on  a  threshold, 
Hushed  by  the  scene  he  beholds,  and  the  awful  presence  of  sorrow. 
Silently,  therefore,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  maiden,  590 

Raising  his  tearful  eyes  to  the  silent  stars  that  above  them 
Moved  on  their  way,  unperturbed  by  the  wrongs  and  sorrows  of 

mortals; 
Then  sat  he  down  at  her  side,  and  they  wept  together  in  silence. 
Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as  in  autumn  the  blood- 
red 
Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven,  and  o'er  the  horizon  595 

Titan-like  stretches  its  hundred  hands  upon  mountain  and  meadow, 
Seizing  the  rocks  and  the  rivers,  and  piling  huge  shadows  together. 
Broader  and  ever  broader  it  gleamed  on  the  roofs  of  the  village. 
Gleamed  on  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  ships  that  lay  in  the  road- 
stead. 
Columns  of  shining  smoke  uprose,  and  flashes  of  flame  were  600 

Thrust  through  their  folds  and  withdrawn,  like  the  quivering  hands 

of  a  martyr. 
Then  as  the  wind  seized  the  gleeds  and  the  burning  thatch,  and, 

uplifting, 
Whirled  them  aloft  through  the  air,  at  once  from  a  hundred  house- 
tops 
Started  the  sheeted  smoke  with  flashes  of  flame  intermingled. 
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These  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd  on  the  shore  and  oo 

shipboard: 

Speechless  at  first  they  stood,  then  cried  aloud  in  their  anguish, 
''We  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in  the  village  of  Grand-Prtr 
Loud  on  a  sudden  the  cocks  began  to  crow  in  the  farm-yardi. 
Thinking  the  day  had  dawned;  and  anon  the  lowing  d  aUtle 
Came  on  the  evening  breeze,  by  the  barking  of  dogs  interrupted.        6tc 
Then  rose  a  sound  of  dread,  such  as  startles  the  sleeping  enauop- 

ments, 
Far  in  the  western  prairies  or  forests  that  skirt  the  NebraikA, 
Wlien  the  wild  horses  affrighted  sweep  by  with  the  qxed  of  the 

whirlwind, 
Or  the  loud  bellowing  herds  of  buffaloes  rush  to  the  ri\*cr: 
Such  was  the  sound  that  arose  on  the  night,  as  the  herds  ftiid  the 

horses  615 

Broke  through  their  folds  and  fences,  and  madly  rushed  o'er  the 

meadows. 
Overwhelmed  with  the  sight,  yet  speechless,  the  priest  and 

the  maiden 
Gazed  on  the  scene  of  terror  that  reddened  and  widened  bcfocv 

them; 
And  as  they  turned  at  length  to  speak  to  their  silent  companion, 
\jo,  from  his  seat  he  had  fallen,  and,  stretched  abroad  on  the  sea- 
shore, 6>o 
Motionless  lay  his  form,  from  which  the  soul  had  departed  I 
Slowly  the  priest  uplifted  the  lifeless  head,  and  the  maiden 
Knelt  at  her  father's  side,  and  wailed  aloud  in  her  terror; 
Then  in  a  swoon  she  sank,  and  lay  with  her  head  on  his  bowm. 
Through  the  long  night  she  lay  in  deep,  oblivious  slumber;                  635 
And  when  she  woke  from  the  tranie,  she  beheld  a  multittide  near  her; 
Faces  of  friends  she  iK^^held.  that  were  mournfully  gazing  upon  her. 
Pallid,  with  tearful  eyes  and  Kxiks  of  saddest  compassion. 
Still  the  blaze  of  the  burning  village  illumined  the  landscape. 
Reddened  the  sky  overhead,  and  gleame<l  on  the  faces  around  her,     6jo 
And  like  the  day  of  do«>m  it  S4*emed  to  her  wavering  senses. 
Then  a  familiar  voice  >he  heard,  a>  it  said  to  the  })eople, 
"Ix't  us  bury  him  here  by  the  sea:  when  a  ha|>|>ier  M'ason 
Brings  us  again  to  our  h>>mcs  from  the  unknown  land  of  our  exile. 
Then  shall  hi-*  sacre«l  dii^t  Ik-  pi.iu>ly  laid  in  the  chunhyard.**             635 
Such  were  the  words  nf  the  i>rii>t;  and  there  in  haste  by  the 
Having  the  glare  of  the  burning  village  for  funeral  turihes, 
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But  without  bell  or  book,  they  buried  the  farmer  of  Grand-Pr6. 
And  as  the  voice  of  the  priest  repeated  the  service  of  sorrow, 
Lo,  with  a  mournful  sound,  like  the  voice  of  a  vast  congregation,       640 
Solemnly  answered  the  sea  and  mingled  its  roar  with  the  dirges: 
^  was  the  returning  tide,  that  afar  from  the  waste  of  the  ocean, 
iVith  the  first  dawn  of  the  day,  came  heaving  and  hurrying  land- 
ward, 
nien  recommenced  once  more  the  stir  and  noise  of  embarking; 
\jid  with  the  ebb  of  the  tide  the  ships  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  645 

L.caving  behind  them  the  dead  on  the  shore  and  the  village  in  ruins. 

Past  the  Second 

Bbiany  a  weaiy  year  had  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Pr6, 

When  on  the  f^dling  tide  the  freighted  vessels  departed, 

Beazing  a  nation,  with  all  its  household  gods,  into  exile, 

Gxile  without  an  end  and  without  an  example  in  story. 

Par  asunder,  on  separate  coasts,  the  Acadians  landed;  5 

Scattered  were  they,  like  flakes  of  snow  when  the  wind  from  the 

northeast 
Strikes  aslant  through  the  fogs  that  darken  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, 
l^riendless,  homeless,  hopeless,  they  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
^rom  the  cold  lakes  of  the  North  to  sultry  Southern  savannas, 
From  the  bleak  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  lands  where  the  Father  of 

Waters  10 

Seizes  the  hills  in  his  hands  and  drags  them  down  to  the  ocean, 
Beep  in  their  sands  to  bury  the  scattered  bones  of  the  mammoth. 
Friends  they  sought  and  homes;  and  many,  despairing,  heartbroken, 
Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no  longer  a  friend  nor  a  fireside: 
Written  their  history  stands  on  tablets  of  stone  in  the  churchyards.        15 
Lcmg  among  them  was  seen  a  maiden  who  waited  and  wandered. 
Lowly  and  meek  in  spirit,  and  patiently  suffering  all  things. 
Fair  was  she  and  young;  but,  alas,  before  her  extended, 
Dieary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  life,  with  its  pathway 
Marked  by  the  graves  of  those  who  had  sorrowed  and  suffered 

before  her,  20 

Passions  long  extinguished,  and  hopes  long  dead  and  abandoned. 
As  the  emigrant's  way  o*er  the  Western  desert  is  marked  by 
Camp-fires  long  consumed  and  bones  that  bleach  in  the  sunshine. 
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Something  there  was  in  her  life  incomplete,  imperfect,  unfiDbbed; 
As  if  a  morning  of  June,  with  all  its  music  and  sunshine, 
Suddenly  paused  in  the  sky,  and,  fading,  slowly  descended 
Into  the  east  again,  from  whence  it  late  had  arisen. 
Sometimes  she  lingered  in  towns,  till,  urged  by  the  fever  within  her. 
Urged  by  a  restless  longing,  the  hunger  and  thirst  d  the  spirit. 
She  would  commence  again  her  endless  search  and  endeavor: 
Sometimes  in  churchyards  stra>'ed,  and  gazed  on  the  oomcs  and 

tombstones; 
Sat  by  some  nameless  grave,  and  thought  that  perhaps  in  its  bosom 
He  was  already  at  rest,  and  she  longed  to  slomber  beside  him. 
Sometimes  a  rumor,  a  hearsay,  an  inarticulate  whisper. 
Came  with  its  airy  hand  to  point  and  beckon  her  forward. 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  those  who  had  seen  her  beloved  and 

known  him, 
But  it  was  long  ago,  in  some  far-off  place  or  forgotten. 
"Gabriel  Lajeunesse!"  they  said;  "O,  yesi  we  have  seen  him. 
lie  was  with  Basil  the  blacksmith,  and  both  have  gone  to  the  prairies; 
Courcurs-des-Bois  arc  they,  and  famous  hunters  and  tnppen." 
"Gabriel  Lajeunesse!"  said  others;  "O,  yes!  we  have  seen  him. 
He  is  a  Voyagcur  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana." 
Then  wouUl  they  say,  "  Dear  child,  why  dream  and  wail  lor  him 

longer  ? 
Arc  there  not  other  youths  as  fair  as  Gabriel  ?  others 
Who  have  hearts  as  tender  and  true,  and  spirits  as  loyal  ? 
Here  is  Baptibte  Ix'blanc,  the  notar>''s  son,  who  has  \avtA  thee 
Many  a  te<liuus  year;  come,  give  him  thy  hand  and  be  happyl 
Thou  art  too  fair  to  be  left  to  braid  St.  Catherine's  tresses.** 
Then  would  Kvangeline  answer,  serenely  but  sadly,  "I  cannoll 
Whither  my  heart  has  gone,  there  follows  my  band  and  not  else- 
where; 
For  when  the  heart  goes  before,  like  a  lamp,  and  illumines  the  path- 
way. 
Many  thing*^  are  made  clear,  that  eUe  lie  hidden  in  darkness.** 
Thereu|)on  the  pritsi.  her  friend  and  father<onfessor. 
Said  with  a  smile.  "()  daughter,  thy  (kxI  thus  speaketh  within  theel 
Talk  not  of  wa>ted  aflet  tion:  afTcc'tion  never  was  wasted; 
If  it  enriih  not  (he  heart  of  another,  its  waters,  returning 
Hack  to  their  s|irinR>«.  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment; 
1'hat  whii  h  the  fountain  Ncnds  ftirth  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 
Patience!  actomplish  thy  lab«>r;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection! 
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Sonow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  godlike.  60 

Thezefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love,  till  the  heart  is  made  godlike, 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of 

heaven!" 
Cheered  by  the  good  man's  words,  Evangeline  labored  and  waited. 
Still  in  her  heart  she  heard  the  funeral  dirge  of  the  ocean. 
But  with  its  soimd  there  was  mingled  a  voice  that  whispered, 

"Despair  not  r  65 

Thus  did  that  poor  soul  wander  in  want  and  cheerless  discomfort, 
^Bleeding,  barefooted,  over  the  shards  and  thorns  of  existence. 

Let  me  essay,  O  Muse,  to  follow  the  wanderer's  footstep»^ 
^ot  through  each  devious  path,  each  changeful  year  of  existence, 
But  as  a  traveller  follows  a  streamlet's  course  through  the  valley:        70 
Far  from  its  margin  at  times,  and  seeing  the  gleam  of  its  water 
Here  and  there,  in  some  open  space,  and  at  intervab  only; 
Then,  drawing  nearer  its  banks,  through  sylvan  glooms  that  conceal  it. 
Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur; 
Happy,  at  length,  if  he  find  the  spot  where  it  reaches  an  outlet  75 


It  was  the  month  of  May.    Far  down  the  Beautiful  River, 

Past  the  Ohio  shore  and  past  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash, 

Into  the  golden  stream  of  the  broad  and  swift  Mississippi, 

Floated  a  cumbrous  boat,  that  was  rowed  by  Acadian  boatmen. 

It  was  a  band  of  exiles,  a  raft,  as  it  were,  from  the  shipwrecked  80 

Nation,  scattered  along  the  coast,  now  floating  together. 

Bound  by  the  bonds  of  a  common  belief  and  a  common  misfortune; 

Men  and  women  and  children,  who,  guided  by  hope  or  by  hearsay, 

Sought  for  their  kith  and  their  kin  among  the  few-acred  farmers 

On  the  Acadian  Coast,  and  the  prairies  of  fair  Opelousas.  85 

With  them  Evangeline  went,  and  her  guide  the  Father  Felician. 

Onward  o'er  sunken  sands,  through  a  wilderness  sombre  with  forests. 

Day  after  day  they  glided  adown  the  turbulent  river; 

Night  after  night,  by  their  blazing  fires,  encamped  on  its  borders. 

Now  through  rushing  chutes,  among  green  islands,  where  plume-like      90 

Cotton-trees  nodded  their  shadowy  crests,  they  swept  with  the 

current; 
Then  emerged  into  broad  lagoons,  where  silvery  sand-bars 
Lay  in  the  stream,  and  along  the  wimpUng  waves  of  their  margm, 
Shining  with  snow-white  pliunes,  large  flocks  of  pelicans  waded. 
Level  the  landscape  grew;  and  along  the  shores  of  the  river,  95 
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Shaded  by  china-trees,  in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  gardens, 
Stood  the  houses  of  planters  with  negro-cabins  and  dove-cots. 
They  were  approaching  the  region  where  reigns  i>erpetual  summer, 
Where  through  the  Golden  Coast,  and  groves  of  orange  and  citron, 
Sweeps  with  majestic  curve  the  river  away  to  the  eastward.  loo 

They,  too,  swerved  from  their  course;  and,  entering  the  Bayou  of 

Plaquemine, 
Soon  were  lost  in  a  maze  of  sluggish  and  devious  waters, 
Which,  like  a  network  of  steel,  extended  in  every  direction. 
Over  their  heads  the  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress 
Met  in  a  dusky  arch,  and  trailing  mosses  in  mid-air  105 

Waved  like  banners  that  hang  on  the  walls  of  ancient  cathedrals. 
Deathlike  the  silence  seemed,  and  unbroken  save  by  the  herons 
Home  to  their  roosts  in  the  cedar-trees  returning  at  sunset, 
Or  by  the  owl  as  he  greeted  the  moon  with  demoniac  laughter. 
Lovely  the  moonlight  was  as  it  glanced  and  gleamed  on  the  water,        z  10 
Gleamed  on  the  colimms  of  cypress  and  cedar  sustaining  the  arches, 
Down  through  whose  broken  vaidts  it  fell  as  through  chinks  in  a  ruin. 
Dreamlike  and  indistinct  and  strange  were  all  things  around  them; 
Ai^  o'er  their  spirits  there  came  a  feeling  of  wonder  and  sadness — 
Strange  forebodings  of  ill,  unseen  and  that  cannot  be  compassed.  115 

As,  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  turf  of  the  prairies. 
Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the  shrinking  mimosa, 
So,  at  the  hoof-beats  of  fate,  with  sad  forebodings  of  evil. 
Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart  ere  the  stroke  of  doom  has  attained  it 
But  Evangeline's  heart  was  sustained  by  a  vision,  that  faintly  120 

Floated  before  her  eyes  and  beckoned  her  on  through  the  moonlight: 
It  was  the  thought  of  her  brain  that  assmned  the  shape  of  a  phantom — 
Through  those  shadowy  aisles  had  Gabriel  wandered  before  her. 
And  every  stroke  of  the  oar  now  brought  him  nearer  and  nearer. 
Then,  in  his  place  at  the  prow  of  the  boat,  rose  one  of  the 

oarsmen,  125 

And,  as  a  signal  sound,  if  others  like  them  peradventure 
Sailed  on  those  gloomy  and  midnight  streams,  blew  a  blast  on  his 

bugle. 
Wild  through  the  dark  colonnades  and  corridors  leafy  the  blast  rang. 
Breaking  the  seal  of  silence  and  giving  tongues  to  the  forest: 
Soimdless  above  them  the  banners  of  moss  just  stirred  to  the  music;      130 
Multitudinous  echoes  awoke  and  died  in  the  distance. 
Over  the  watery  floor  and  beneath  the  reverberant  branches. 
But  not  a  voice  replied;  no  answer  came  from  the  darkness; 
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whan  the  echoes  had  ceased,  like  a  sense  of  pain  was  the  silence. 
Evangeline  slept;  but  the  boatmen  rowed  through  the  mid- 
night, 13s 
at  times,  then  singing  familiar  Canadian  boat-songs, 
as  they  sang  of  old  on  their  own  Acadian  rivers, 
through  the  night  were  heard  the  mysterious  sounds  of  the 
desert, 

!,  indistinct,  as  of  wave  or  wind  in  the  forest, 
I  with  the  whoop  of  the  crane  and  the  roar  of  the  grim  alligator.    140 
hus  ere  another  noon  they  emerged  from  the  shades;  and 
before  them 

n  the  golden  sun,  the  lakes  of  the  Atchafalaya. 
-lilies  in  myriads  rocked  on  the  slight  imdulattons 
by  the  passing  oars,  and,  resplendent  In  beauty,  the  lotus 
her  golden  crown  above  the  heads  of  the  boatmen.  145 

was  the  air  with  the  odorous  breath  of  magnolia  blossoms, 
ith  the  heat  of  noon;  and  numberiess  s)dvan  islands, 
At  and  thickly  embowered  with  blossoming  hedges  of  roses, 

0  whose  shores  they  glided  along,  invited  to  slumber. 

y  the  fairest  of  these  their  weary  oars  were  suspended:  I50 

the  boughs  of  Wachita  willows  that  grew  by  the  maigin, 
their  boat  was  moored;  and,  scattered  about  on  the  green- 
sward, 

^th  their  midnight  toil,  the  weary  travellers  slumbered, 
hem  vast  and  high  extended  the  cope  of  a  cedar: 
iig  from  its  great  arms,  the  trumpet-flower  and  the  grape- 
vine 155 
their  ladder  of  ropes  aloft  like  the  ladder  of  Jacob, 
ose  pendidous  stairs  the  angels  ascending,  descending, 
he  swift  humming-birds,  that  flitted  from  blossom  to  blossom, 
ras  the  vision  Evangeline  saw  as  she  slmnbered  beneath  it; 
was  her  heart  with  love,  and  the  dawn  of  an  opening  heaven      160 
d  her  soul  in  sleep  with  the  glory  of  regions  celestial, 
earer  and  ever  nearer,  among  the  numberless  islands, 

1  a  light,  swift  boat,  that  sped  away  o'er  the  water, 

on  its  course  by  the  sinewy  arms  of  hxmters  and  trappers; 

vard  its  prow  was  turned,  to  the  land  of  the  bison  and  beaver.     165 

helm  sat  a  youth,  with  countenance  thoughtful  and  careworn: 

nd  neglected  locks  overshadowed  his  brow,  and  a  sadness 

hat  beyond  his  years  on  his  face  was  legibly  written. 

[  was  it,  who,  weary  with  waiting,  unhappy  and  restless. 


.'f>^  .1  Ml  RICA  V  Pi^I  \!.< 

^'•u;;;n  i;itli<    W  i  - 1«  rti  w  ilil  ■  Ml)ii\  i.ii;  nj   .«  li  anil  nl  -*ir:  •  ■■ . 
Swifily  tluy  j;li»lnl  ali>nK.  t  It»sc  uikKt  ihr  Ice  <»f  the  i>lanil. 
Hut  hy  the  i)|>|Nfoitc  bank  and  behind  a  si  reen  of  |alineUu>, 
So  that  they  saw  not  the  boat  where  it  lay  concealed  in  the  willom. 
All  undisturbed  by  the  dash  of  their  oars,  and  unseen,  were  the 

sleepers: 
Angel  of  God  was  there  none  to  awaken  the  slumbering  nukien. 
Swiftly  they  glided  away,  like  the  shade  of  a  ck>ud  on  the  prairie. 
After  the  sound  of  their  oars  on  the  tholes  had  died  in  the  distance. 
As  from  a  magic  trance  the  sleepers  awoke;  and  the  maiden 
Said  with  a  sigh  to  the  friendly  priest,  "()  Father  Felician, 
Something  sa)'s  in  my  heart  that  near  me  Gabriel  wanders. 
Is  it  a  foolish  dream,  an  idle  and  vague  superstition  ? 
(>r  has  an  angel  |Kissed.  and  revealed  the  truth  to  my  spirit  ?** 
Then,  with  a  blush,  she  added.  **Alas  for  my  credulous  fancy! 
Unto  ears  like  thine  such  wonls  as  these  ha\'e  no  meaning.*' 
But  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and  he  smiled  as  he  answered, 
"  Daughter,  thy  words  are  not  idle,  nor  are  they  to  me  without  meaning. 
Keeling  is  deep  and  still;  and  the  word  that  floats  on  the  surface 
Is  as  the  tossing  buoy  that  betrays  where  the  anchor  is  hidden: 
Therefore  trust  to  thy  heart  and  to  what  the  worid  calls  iUusions. 
(iabriel  tnily  is  near  thee;  for  not  far  away  to  the  southward. 
( hi  the  banks  of  the  T&  he,  are  the  towns  of  St.  Maur  and  St.  Martin. 
There  the  long-wandering  bri<le  shall  be  given  again  to  ber  bride- 

gn»om, 
There  the  long-absent  |Kistor  regain  his  flock  and  his  sheepfdd. 
Heautiful  is  the  land,  with  its  prairies  and  forests  of  fruit- trees; 
riuUr  the  feet  a  garden  of  flowers,  and  the  bluest  of  hea\Tns  19$' 

Hem  ling  alnive  ami  rt*sting  its  dome  on  the  walls  of  the  forest. 
riu\'  who  dwell  there  have  namcf!  it  the  YaXch  of  Louisiana." 

With  these  wtird^  of  i heer  they  amse  and  continued  their  JouriMy. 
S<iftly  the  evening  came:  thr  sun  fn>m  the  western  horixon 
Like  a  m.ii;ii  ian  rxti-mleil  hi>  goUlen  wand  o'er  the  landsi'ape;  soo 

rwinklif'.K  va|»i>r^  am^c;  ami  >ky  ami  water  and  forest 
S  rnutl  all  un  fire  at  the  tnu.  h,  ami  melleil  and  mingled  together; 
HanKin^;  between  two  -kie-;.  a  i  loud  with  eilges  of  silver, 
I  Nuted  the  Ixut.  with  it-*  (lrii>i)ing  •wrs.  t>n  the  motionless  water. 
lilli  il  wa"  Kvanj!eliiu  '-  heart  with  inexpro^-iblc  >weetne5s:  105 

r«nu heil  by  the  niaKi*  "I^H.  the  sat  re<l  fountains  of  feeling 
(flowed  with  the  li^hl  <>i  love,  as  the  skies  and  waters  around  hcr. 
Then  from  a  neighUtrinn  tlii.  kct  the  miK  king-bird,  wildest  of  sin|cn. 


-  • 
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ig  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o'er  the  water, 
from  hb  little  throat  such  floods  of  delirious  music  210 

le  whole  air  and  the  woods  and  the  waves  seemed  silent  to 
isten: 

rt  at  first  were  the  tones  and  sad;  then,  soaring  to  madness, 
they  to  follow  or  guide  the  revel  of  frehded  Bacchantes; 
totes  were  then  heard,  in  sorrowful,  low  lamentation; 
dng  gathered  them  all,  he  flung  them  abroad  in  derision,        215 
A,  after  a  storm,  a  gust  of  wind  through  the  tree-tops 
down  the  rattling  rain  in  a  crystal  shower  on  the  branches, 
ch  a  prelude  as  this,  and  hearts  that  throbbed  with  emotion, 
they  entered  the  T6che,  where  it  flows  through  the  green 
)pelousas, 

ough  the  amber  air,  above  the  crest  of  the  woodland,  220 

!  column  of  smoke  that  arose  from  a  nei^boring  dwelling: 
of  a  horn  they  heard,  and  the  distant  lowing  of  cattle. 


m 

the  bank  of  the  river,  overshadowed  by  oaks,  from  whose 
ranches 

s  of  Spanish  moss  and  of  mystic  mistletoe  flaunted, 
the  Druids  cut  down  with  golden  hatchets  at  Yule-tide,         225 
Krluded  and  still,  the  house  of  the  herdsman.    A  garden 
t  rotmd  about  with  a  belt  of  luxuriant  blossoms, 
[le  air  with  fragrance.    The  house  itself  was  of  timbers 
om  the  cypress-tree,  and  carefuUy  fitted  together, 
id  low  was  the  roof;  and  on  slender  coliunns  supported,         230 
bathed,  vine-encircled,  a  broad  and  spacious  veranda, 
f  the  humming-bird  and  the  bee,  extended  around  it. 
end  of  the  house,  amid  the  flowers  of  the  garden, 
d  the  dove-cots  were,  as  love's  perpetual  symbol, 
f  endless  wooing  and  endless  contentions  of  rivals.  235 

signed  o*er  the  place.    The  line  of  shadow  and  sunshine 
r  the  tops  of  the  trees;  but  the  house  itself  was  in  shadow, 
1  its  chimney-too,  ascending  and  slowly  expanding 
evening  air,  a  thin  blue  column  of  smoke  rose, 
ar  of  the  house,  from  the  garden  gate,  ran  a  pathway  240 

the  great  groves  of  oak  to  the  skirts  of  the  limitless  prairie, 
se  sea  of  flowers  the  sun  was  slowly  descending. 
Is  track  of  light,  like  ships  with  shadowy  canvas 
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Han^in;;  loose  from  their  spars  in  a  motionless  calm  in  the  tnipit». 
SioikI  a  cluster  of  tn.-cs,  with  tangled  cordage  of  graiw-vincs. 

Just  where  the  woodlands  met  the  flowery  surf  of  ihc  prairie. 
Mounted  upon  his  horse,  with  Spanish  saddle  and  stirrups, 
Sat  a  herdsman,  arrayed  in  gaiters  and  doublet  of  deerdun. 
Hroad  and  brown  was  the  face  that  from  under  the  Spanish  sombim 
(iazod  on  the  (K^iceful  scene,  with  the  lordly  look  of  its  master. 
Round  about  him  were  numberless  herds  of  kine,  that  wrre  graaoK 
Quietly  in  the  meadows,  and  breathing  the  vapory  freshness 
That  uprose  from  the  river  and  spread  itself  over  the  landscape. 
Slowly  lifting  the  horn  that  hung  at  his  side,  and  expanding 
Fully  his  broad,  deep  chest,  he  blew  a  blast,  that  resounded 
Wildly  and  sweet  and  far,  through  the  still  damp  air  of  the  evening. 
Suddenly  out  of  the  grass  the  long  white  horns  of  the  cattle 
Rose  like  flakes  of  foam  on  the  adverse  currents  of  ocean: 
Silent  a  moment  they  gazed,  then  bellowing  rushed  o*er  the  ptairie. 
And  the  whole  mass  became  a  cloud,  a  shade  in  the  distance. 
Then,  as  the  herdsman  turned  to  the  house,  through  the  gale  d  llie 

garden 
Saw  he  the  forms  of  the  priest  and  the  maiden  advancing  to  meet  him. 
Suddenly  down  from  his  horse  he  sprang  in  amazement,  and  forwaid 
Rushed  with  extended  arms  and  exclamations  of  wonder; 
When  they  beheld  his  face,  they  recognized  Basil  the  blacksmith.        36^ 
Hearty  his  welcome  was,  as  he  led  his  guests  to  the  garden. 
There,  in  an  arbor  of  roses,  with  endless  question  and  answer 
(iave  they  vent  to  their  hearts,  and  renewed  their  friendly  embnccs, 
I^iughing  and  weeping  by  turns,  or  >itting  >ilent  and  thoughtful^ 
Thoughtful,  for  (labricl  came  not:    and  now  dark  doubts  and 

misgivings  j;  € 

Stole  o'er  the  maiden's  heart;  and  Basil,  srjmewhat  embarramed, 
Itroke  the  siU-nce  and  said.  "  If  you  came  by  the  Atchafala>'a. 
How  have  vou  nowhere  encountered  mv  GabriePs  boat  00  the 

bavous?" 
Over  Kvangiline's  face  at  the  words  of  Ba^l  a  shade  pamed; 
Tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  said,  with  a  tremulous  accent,  2*$ 

"(ione?  is  (ialiriel  gone?"  and.  Cimtculing  her  face  on  his  shoulder, 
All  her  (.t'l-rliuriK'ncd  lu-art  ^ave  way.  an<l  she  wq>t  and  lamented. 
Then  the  good  Ha m I  said,  -and  hi'i  voiic  grew  blithe  as  he  nid  il,*— 

*•  IW  t»f  giNKl  ihier.  my  iliild;  it  i>  only  to-*Liy  he  de|wirtcd. 
l-«N>li>h  Ixiy!  he  has  left  mr  aloiu-  with  my  lunU  and  my  hones.        iSfl 
MinkIv  and  restless  gMwn.  ami  triol  and  troubled,  his  spirit 
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ITould  no  longer  endure  the  calm  of  this  quiet  existence, 
relinking  ever  of  thee,  uncertain  and  sorrowful  ever, 
^ver  silent,  or  speaking  only  of  thee  and  his  troubles, 
£e  at  length  had  become  so  tedious  to  men  and  to  maidens,  285 

redious  even  to  me,  that  at  length  I  bethought  me,  and  sent  him 
Jnto  the  town  of  Adayes  to  trade  for  mules  with  the  Spaniards. 
[*hence  he  will  follow  the  Indian  trails  to  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
hunting  for  furs  in  the  forests,  on  rivers  trapping  the  beaver. 
rhercfore  be  of  good  cheer:  we  will  follow  the  fugitive  lover;  290 

^e  is  not  far  on  his  way,  and  the  Fates  and  the  streams  are  against 

him. 
Jp  and  away  to-morrow,  and  through  the  red  dew  of  the  morning 
^e  will  follow  him  fast,  and  bring  him  back  to  his  prison." 

Then  glad  voices  were  heard,  and  up  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
^me  aloft  on  his  comrades'  arms,  came  Michael  the  fiddler.  295 

lx>ng  under  Basil's  roof  had  he  lived  like  a  god  on  Olympus, 
E^ving  no  other  care  than  dispensing  music  to  mortals: 
Par  renowned  was  he  for  his  silver  locks  and  his  fiddle. 
Long  live  Michael/'  they  cried,  "our  brave  Acadian  minstrel  I" 
^  they  bore  him  aloft  in  triimiphal  procession;  and  straightway       300 
father  Felidan  advanced  with  Evangeline,  greeting  the  old  man 
Kindly  and  oft,  and  recalling  the  past,  while  Basil,  enraptured, 
Kailed  with  hilarious  joy  his  old  companions  and  gossips, 
Laughing  loud  and  long,  and  embracing  mothers  and  daughters. 
Much  they  marvelled  to  see  the  wealth  of  the  ci-devant  black- 
smith, 305 
All  his  doDoains  and  his  herds,  and  his  patriarchal  demeanor; 
Much  they  marvelled  to  hear  his  tales  of  the  soil  and  the  climate. 
And  of  the  prairies,  whose  numberless  herds  were  his  who  would 

take  them; 
Each  one  thought  in  his  heart  that  he,  too,  would  go  and  do  likewise. 
Thus  they  ascended  the  steps,  and,  crossing  the  breezy  veranda,         310 
Entered  the  hall  of  the  house,  where  already  the  supper  of  Basil 
Waited  his  late  return;  and  they  rested  and  feasted  together. 

Over  the  joyous  feast  the  sudden  darkness  descended. 
All  was  silent  without,  and,  illuming  the  landscape  with  silver. 
Fair  rose  the  dewy  moon  and  the  myriad  stars;  but  within  doors,       315 
Brighter  than  these,  shone  the  faces  of  friends  in  the  glimmering 

lamplight. 
Then  from  his  station  aloft,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  herdsman 
Poured  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  together  in  endless  profusion. 
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Lighting  his  pipe,  that  was  filled  with  sweet  Natchitoches  tobacco. 
Thus  he  spake  to  his  guests,  who  listened,  and  imilcd  as  they 

listened: 
"Welcome  once  more,  my  friends,  who  long  have  been  friendlcH  and 

homeless, 
Welcome  once  more  to  a  home,  that  is  better  perchance  than  the  old 

onel 
Here  no  hungry  winter  congeals  our  blood  like  the  riven; 
Here  no  stony  ground  provokes  the  wrath  of  the  fanner — 
Smoothly  the  ploughshare  runs  through  the  soil  as  a  ked  thfoiagh 

the  water; 
All  the  year  round  the  orange-groves  are  in  blossom,  and  graia  grows 
More  in  a  single  night  than  a  whole  Canadian  summer. 
Here,  too,  numberless  herds  run  wild  and  unclaimed  in  the  prairies; 
Here,  too,  lands  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  forests  ol  timber 
With  a  few  blows  of  the  axe  are  hewn  and  framed  into  houses. 
After  your  houses  arc  built,  and  your  fields  are  yellow  with  harvests. 
No  King  George  of  England  shall  drive  you  away  from  your  hoa^ 

steads. 
Burning  your  dwellings  and  bams,  and  stealing  your  farms  and  your 

cattle." 
SiK'aking  these  words,  he  blew  a  wrathful  cloud  from  his  nostrits. 
While  his  huge,  bro\%*n  hand  came  thundering  down  oo  the  table,        jj 
So  that  the  guests  all  start c<i;  and  Father  Felician,  astounded. 
Suddenly  pausixl,  with  a  pirn  h  of  snufT  half-way  to  his  nostrils. 
Hut  the  brave  Basil  resumc<l.  and  his  words  were  milder  and  gayer: 
"Only  iK'ware  of  the  fever,  my  frii-nds,  beware  of  the  fever! 
For  it  is  nut  like  that  of  our  cold  Acadian  climate. 
Crural  by  wearing  a  spi<li.T  hun^  nmnd  one's  neck  in  a  nutshcltl" 
Then  there  were  voices  heard  at  the  dtntr.  and  footsteps  approAchinK 
Sounded  ufMin  the  st;iirs  and  the  tit  Mir  of  the  breezy  veranda: 
It  was  tile  nei^)ii>tirinK  Creoles  and  small  Acadian  planters. 
Who  had  U*en  Mimmoned  all  to  the  houH'  of  Basil  the  herdsman.        545 
Merry  the  nuvtin^  was  (tf  ancient  ciimradcs  and  neighbors: 
Friend  cIa>|M'd  friend  in  hi>  arms;   and  they  who  before  were  as 

slranKcr>, 
Mifting  in  exile,  Una  me  >lraii:hiw.iy  a"*  friends  to  each  other, 
l)rawn  hy  the  gentle  lH»nd  «>f  a  u»mmon  lounlry  t<»gcther. 
Hut  in  the  nei>:hlH»rin'^  h.ill  a  >lrain  of  mu^ii .  priHixtling  550 

From  the  at^nrdanl  >iriii;:'i  i'f  Miihael'-*  mcl»»«liiiu>  fiddle. 
Broke  up  all  further  >iKcih.  away,  like  children  delighted. 
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UI  things  forgotten  beside,  they  gave  themselves  to  the  maddening 
Vhirl  of  the  dizzy  dance,  as  it  swept  and  swayed  to  the  music, 
>reaiiilike,  with  beaming  eyes  and  the  rush  of  fluttering  garments.    355 
Meanwhile,  apart,  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  the  priest  and  the 
herdsman 
a.t,  conversing  together  of  past  and  present  and  future; 
Vhile  Evangeline  stood  like  one  entranced,  for  within  her 
>lden  memories  rose,  and  loud  in  the  midst  of  the  music 
leard  she  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  an  irrepressible  sadness  360 

lame  o'er  her  heart,  and  unseen  she  stole  forth  into  the  garden, 
leautiful  was  the  night:  behind  the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 
rifyping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon;  on  the  river 
?M  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous  gleam  of  the 

moonlic^t. 
Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  devious  spirit;      365 
^^earer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the  garden 
Poured  out  their  souls  in  odors,  that  were  their  prayers  and  om- 

fessions 
Unto  the  night,  as  it  went  its  way  like  a  silent  Carthusian. 
Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  with  shadows  and  night- 
dews. 
Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.    The  calm  and  the  magical  moon- 
light 370 
Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable  longings. 
As,  through  the  garden  gate,  and  beneath  the  shade  of  the  oak-trees, 
Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  measureless  prairie. 
Silent  it  lay,  with  a  silvery  haze  upon  it,  and  fire-flies 
Gleaming  and  floating  away  in  mingled  and  infinite  numbers.  375 
Over  her  head  the  stars,  the  thoughts  of  God  in  the  heavens. 
Shone  on  the  eyes  of  man,  who  had  ceased  to  marvel  and  worship. 
Save  when  a  blazing  comet  was  seen  on  the  walls  of  that  temple. 
As  if  a  hand  had  appeared  and  written  upon  them,  "  Upharsin.'' 
And  the  soul  of  the  maiden,  between  the  stars  and  the  fire-flics,  380 
Wandered  alone,  and  she  cried,  "O  Gabriel!  O  my  beloved! 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  behold  thee  ? 
Art  thou  so  near  unto  me,  and  yet  thy  voice  docs  not  reach  me  ? 
Ah,  how  often  thy  feet  have  trod  this  path  to  the  prairie! 
Ah,  how  often  thine  eyes  have  looked  on  the  woodlands  aroimd 

me!  385 

Ah,  how  often  beneath  this  oak,  returning  from  labor. 
Thou  hast  lain  down  to  rest  and  to  dream  of  me  in  thy  slumbers! 
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When  shall  these  eyes  behold,  these  arms  be  folded  mbout  thee  ?" 
lx)ud  and  sudden  and  near  the  note  of  m  whippoorwill  sounded 
Like  a  flute  in  the  woods;    and  anon,  through  the  neighboring 

thickets, 
Farther  and  farther  uway  it  floated  and  dropped  into  silence. 

*' Patience r*  whispered  the  oaks  from  oracular  caverns  ol  darfcncH; 
And  from  the  moonlit  meadow  a  sigh  responded,  "To-morruw! 

Bright  rose  the  sun  next  day;  and  all  the  flowers  of  the 
Bathed  his  shining  feet  with  their  tears,  and  anointed  hb  t 
With  the  delidous  l)alm  that  they  bore  in  their  vases  of  crystal. 

'Farewell!"  said  the  priest,  as  he  stood  at  the  shadowy  threshuld; 

"Sec  that  you  bring  us  the  Prodigal  Son  from  his  fasting  and  fanine. 
And.  too,  the  Foolish  Virgin,  who  slept  when  the  hndegroom 

coming." 
Farewell!"  answered  the  maiden,  and.  smiling,  with  Basil 
Down  to  the  rivcr*s  brink,  where  the  boatmen  already  were  waiting. 
Thus  l>cginning  their  journey  with  morning  and  sunshine  and 

gladness, 
Swiftly  they  followed  the  flight  of  him  who  was  ^jceding  befofe  tbcm. 
Blown  by  the  blast  of  fate  like  a  dead  leaf  over  the  desert. 
Not  that  (Lay,  nor  the  next,  nor  yet  the  day  that  succeeded. 
Found  they  trace  of  his  cours«\  in  lake  or  forest  or  ri\'er, 
Nor  after  mmy  (Lays  had  they  found  him;  l>ut  vague  and  uncertain 
Kumor>  alone  were  their  gui(U*M  through  a  wild  and  desolate  country. 
Till  at  the  little  inn  (»f  the  Spani>h  town  of  Adayes, 
Weary  and  worn,  they  alighted,  and  learned  from  the  gamiloai 

landlord  410 

That  on  the  day  before,  with  horses  and  suides  and  com] 
(labricl  left  the  village  and  took  the  ri>ad  of  the  prairies. 


IV 

l-.ir  ill  I  he  We^^l  there  lie«»  a  dt  mtI  land,  where  the  mountains 
Lift,  throui;h  pcriK*tu.il  hmhw..  thtir  litfty  and  luminous  summits^ 
Down  fri»ni  their  jaKk'c*!.  (Urp  ravino«».  where  the  gorge,  like  a 

>:ateway.  415 

OfH-riN  A  pa>^ii;e  rud«-  tn  t)ie  wluiN  (»f  the  emigrant's  wagon, 
WeMwar«l  the  Dn^un  !l«'W-.  ami  the  W.illeway  anti  Owyhee. 
I.a>lward.  with  (le\i>>u-  nurM'.  .imi>ni;  the  Wind  river  Mountains, 
rhrou^h  the  Swn-t-w.iter  Willi  >'  pn-i  ipitate  leaps  the  Nebraska; 
And  to  the  south,  from  Fi int. line  qui  Uiul  and  the  Spanish  siems,      430 
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I*^ retted  with  sands  and  rocks,  and  swept  by  the  wind  of  the  desert, 
>*  umberless  torrents  with  ceaseless  sound  descend  to  the  ocean 
L.ike  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vibrations. 
Spreading  between  these  streams  are  the  wondrous,  beautiful  prairies, 
Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  425 

Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas. 
Over  them  wandered  the  buffalo  herds  and  the  elk  and  the  roebuck; 
Over  them  wandered  the  wolves  and  herds  of  riderless  horses; 
Fires  that  blast  and  blight,  and  winds  that  are  weary  with  travel; 
Over  them  wander  the  scattered  tribes  of  Ishmaers  children,  430 

Staining  the  desert  with  blood;  and  above  their  terrible  war-trails 
Oirdes  and  sails  aloft,  on  pinions  majestic,  the  vulture, 
Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaughtered  in  battle, 
Sy  invisible  stairs  ascending  and  scaling  the  heavens. 
Ilere  and  there  rise  smokes  from  the  camps  of  these  savage 

marauders;  435 

Here  and  there  rise  groves  from  the  margins  of  swift-running  rivers; 
And  the  grim,  taciturn  bear,  the  anchorite  monk  of  the  desert, 
Climbs  down  their  dark  ravines  to  dig  for  roots  by  the  brookside; 
And  over  all  is  the  sky,  the  clear  and  crystalline  heaven, 
Like  the  protecting  hand  of  God  inverted  above  them.  440 

Into  this  wonderful  land,  at  the  base  of  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
Gabriel  far  had  entered,  with  hunters  and  trappers  behind  him. 
Day  after  day,  with  their  Indian  guides,  the  maiden  and  Basil 
Followed  his  flying  steps,  and  thought  each  day  to  o'ertake  him. 
Sometimes  they  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  smoke  of  his  camp- 
fire  445 
Rise  in  the  morning  air  from  the  distant  plain;  but  at  nightfall. 
When  they  had  reached  the  place,  they  found  only  embers  and  ashes. 
And,  though  their  hearts  were  sad  at  times  and  their  bodies  were 

weary, 
Hope  still  guided  them  on,  as  the  magic  Fata  Morgana 
Showed  them  her  lakes  of  light,  that  retreated  and  vanished  before 

them.  450 

Once,  as  they  sat  by  their  evening  fire,  there  silently  entered 
Into  the  little  camp  an  Indian  woman,  whose  features 
Wore  deep  traces  of  sorrow  and  patience  as  great  as  her  sorrow. 
She  was  a  Shawnee  woman  returning  home  to  her  people, 
From  the  far-ofiF  hunting-grounds  of  the  cruel  Camanches,  455 

Where  her  Canadian  husband,  a  Coureur-des-Bois,  had  been  mur- 
dered. 
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Tuuchcd  were  their  hearts  at  her  story,  and  wannest  and  friendliest 

welcome 
Gave  they,  with  words  of  cheer;  and  she  sat  and  feasted  among  them 
On  the  buffalo-meat  and  the  venison  cooked  on  the  embers. 
But  when  their  meal  was  done,  and  Basil  and  all  hb  compuiioBSi,       41 
Worn  with  the  long  day's  march  and  the  chase  of  the  drcr  and  the 

bison, 
Stretched  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  slept  where  the  quivcrii^ 

firelight 
Flashed  on  their  swarthy  cheeks  and  their  forms  wrapped  tip  in  their 

blankets, 
Then  at  the  duor  of  Evangeline's  tent  she  sat  and  repeated 
Slowly,  with  soft,  low  voice  and  the  charm  of  her  Indian  accent,         46; 
All  the  tale  of  her  love,  with  its  pleasures  and  pains  and  reverMt. 
Much  Evangeline  wept  at  the  tale,  and  to  know  that  ^iu4hfr 
Hapless  heart  like  her  own  had  loved  and  had  been  disappointed. 
Moved  to  the  depths  of  her  soul  by  pity  and  woman's  compasMoo, 
Yet  in  her  sorrow  pleased  that  one  who  had  suffered  was  near  her,        470 
She  in  turn  related  her  love  and  all  its  disasters. 
Mute  with  wonder  the  Shawnee  sat,  and  when  she  bad  ended 
Still  was  mute;  but  at  length,  as  if  a  mysterious  horror 
Passed  through  her  brain,  she  s{>ake,  and  repeated  the  tale  of  the 

Mowis — 
Mowis,  the  bridegroom  of  snow,  who  won  and  wedded  a  maiden,        475 
Hut,  when  the  morning  came,  aro^c  and  |>assed  from  the  wigwan. 
Fading  and  melting  away  and  dissolving  into  the  sunshine. 
Till  she  beheld  him  no  more,  though  she  followed  far  into  the  forest. 
Thin,  in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  incantation. 
Told  she  the  tale  of  the  fair  Lilinau.  who  was  wooed  by  a  pKa«t*i|n     4110 
That,  thn)ugh  the  pines  oVr  her  father's  lodge,  in  the  hush  ol  the 

twilight. 
Hreathrd  like  (he  evening  wind,  ami  whimpered  lo\*e  to  the  maiden. 
Till  ^he  followed  his  green  and  waving  plume  through  the  forest. 
And  never  more  rcliimrd  nor  w.is  stt-n  ag.iin  by  her  people. 
Silent  with  won«UT  and  strange  *ur|»ri<e.  Evangeline  listened  485 

To  the  Mift  tl«>w  of  hvT  magit  al  wnnU.  till  the  region  around  her 
Seemed   like  enthaninl   Kniuml.  and   her  swarthy  guest  the  cn- 

ihanln**-. 
Slowly  over  the  tui>^  nf  the  O/ark  Mountains  the  moon  rose. 
Lighting  the  little  tent,  and  >^ith  a  mysterious  !»plendor 
Toui  hing  t  he  Mmibre  leave^^  and  embrai  ing  and  filling  the  woodland.    49» 
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IVith  A  delicious  sound  the  bzook  rushed  by,  and  the  branches 

Swayed  and  sighed  overhead  in  scarcely  audible  whbpers. 

Filled  with  the  thoughts  of  love  was  Evangeline's  heart,  but  a  secret, 

Subtile  sense  crept  in  of  pain  and  indefinite  terror, 

As  the  cold,  poisonous  snake  creeps  into  the  nest  of  the  swaOow.        495 

It  was  no  earthly  fear:  a  breath  from  the  region  of  spirits 

Seemed  to  float  in  the  air  of  night;  and  she  felt  for  a  moment 

That,  like  the  Indian  maid,  she  too  was  pursuing  a  phantom. 

With  this  thought  she  slept,  and  the  fear  and  the  phantom  bad 

vamshed. 
Early  upon  the  morrow  the  march  was  resumed;   and  the 

Shawnee  500 

Said,  as  they  joumejred  along,  "On  the  western  slope  of  these 

mountains 
Dwells  in  his  little  village  the  Black  Robe  chief  of  the  Mission. 
Much  he  teaches  the  people,  and  tells  them  of  Mary  and  Jesus: 
Loud  laugh  their  hearts  with  joy,  and  weep  with  pain,  as  they  hear 

him." 
Then,  with  a  sudden  and  secret  emotion,  Evangeline  answered,  505 

Let  us  go  to  the  Mission,  for  there  good  tidings  await  us  I" 
Thither  they  turned  their  steeds;  and  behind  a  spur  of  the  moimtains. 
Just  as  the  sun  went  down,  they  heard  a  murmur  of  voices. 
And  in  a  meadow  green  and  broad,  by  the  bank  of  a  river. 
Saw  the  tents  of  the  Christians,  the  tents  of  the  Jesuit  Mission.  510 

Under  a  towering  oak,  that  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  village. 
Knelt  the  Black  Robe  chief  with  his  children.    A  crucifix  fastened 
High  on  the  tnmk  of  the  tree,  and  overshadowed  by  grape-vines, 
Looked  with  its  agonized  face  on  the  multitude  kneeling  beneath  it. 
This  was  their  rural  chapel:  aloft,  through  the  intricate  arches  515 

Of  its  aerial  roof,  arose  the  chant  of  their  vespers. 
Mingling  its  notes  with  the  soft  susumis  and  sighs  of  the  branches. 
Silent,  with  heads  imcovcred,  the  travellers,  nearer  approaching. 
Knelt  on  the  swarded  floor  and  joined  in  the  evening  devotions. 
But  when  the  service  was  done,  and  the  benediction  had  fallen  520 

Forth  from  the  hands  of  the  priest,  like  seed  from  the  hands  of  the 

sower, 
Slowly  the  reverend  man  advanced  to  the  strangers,  and  bade  them 
Welcome;     and  when   they   replied,   he  smiled  with   benignant 

expression, 
Hearing  the  homelike  sounds  of  his  mother- tongue  in  the  forest, 
.\nd  with  words  of  kindness  conducted  them  into  his  wigwam.  525 
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There  upon  mats  and  skins  they  reposcdi  and  od  cakes  ol  tbe 

maize-ear 
Feasted,  and  slaked  their  thirst  from  the  water-gourd  of  the 
Soon  was  their  stor>'  told;  and  the  priest  with  solemnity 
*'  Not  six  suns  have  risen  and  set  since  Gabriel,  seated 
On  this  mat  by  my  side,  where  now  the  maiden  reposes, 
Told  mc  this  same  sad  tale;  then  arose  and  continued  his  joumcyP 
Soft  was  the  voice  of  the  priest,  and  he  spake  with  an  accent  of 

kindness; 
But  on  Evangeline's  heart  fell  his  words  as  in  winter  the  snowflakcs 
Fall  into  some  lone  nest  from  which  the  birds  have  departed. 
"Far  to  the  north  he  has  gone,*'  continued  the  priest;    "but  in 

autumn,  5^ 

When  the  chase  is  done,  will  return  again  to  the  Mission." 
Then  Evangeline  said,  and  her  voice  was  meek  and  submissiviet 
"  \jc\.  mc  remain  with  thee,  for  my  soul  is  sad  and  aflUctcd.** 
S4)  seemed  it  wise  and  well  unto  all;  and  betimes  on  the 
Mounting  his  Mexican  steed,  with  his  Indian  guides  and 

ions 
Homeward  Hasil  returned,  and  Evangeline  sta>Td  at  the  Ml 

Slowly,  slowly,  slowly  the  da>'s  succeeded  each  otber-^ 
DaN-s  and  wei*ks  and  months;  and  the  fields  of  maiae  that 

springing 
Green  from  the  ground  when  a  stranger  she  came,  now  waying 

alK)ve  her. 
Lifted  their  slender  shafts,  with  leaves  interlacing  and  forming 
C'loi>ters  for  mendicant  t  n)ws  and  granaries  |Nllagcd  fay  squinda. 
Then  in  the  golden  weather  the  maize  was  husked;  and  the  -"MJiif 
1ilu<hc<l  at  ea(  h  hlcMKlred  car.  ft>r  that  betokened  a  lover, 
Hut  at  the  cnxiktMl  laughed,  and  <  alle<l  it  a  thief  in  the  corn-field. 
r.vrn  the  l>l<MKlred  ear  to  Kx.ingeline  brought  not  her  lover.  55c 

"r.Ltienic!"  the  prii^t  wouM  ^ay;   "have  faith,  and  thy  pra>Tr  wiB 

Ik*  an>wiTiilI 
L<M>k  at  this  dtliiate  plant  that  lift^  its  head  from  the  meadow; 
S*e  how  its  leaves  arc  turned  to  the  north,  as  true  as  the  magnet: 
Thi^  i-  the  (<>miu^^  tl«»wtT.  that  the  hr^T  of  OoA  has  planted 
Hrre  in  the  housi  li--.  wiM.  to  ilirrct  the  traveller'*  journey  555 

OvtT  the  sr.i-likr.  p.ithli--.  liniiilrx^  wa>lr  if  the  dcMrrt. 
Sin  h  in  thf  xnil  «•!'  ni.tn  i-  f.iith.     Tiu-  M<»N^>ni*  of  passion, 
(iay  and  luxuriant  tl^wi  r-.  .in-  liri^hter  anil  fuller  of  fragrance, 
but  they  U'guile  us  and  IimiI  us  aatray,  and  their  odor  is  deadly. 
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3nly  this  humble  plant  can  guide  us  here,  and  hereafter  560 

I!rown  us  with  asphodel  flowers,  that  are  wet  with  the  dews  of 

nepenthe." 
So  came  the  autunm,  and  passed,  and  the  winter;  yet  Gabriel 

came  not. 
Blossomed  the  opening  spring,  and  the  notes  of  the  robin  and 

blue-bird 
Sounded  sweet  upon  wold  and  in  wood;  yet  Gabriel  came  not. 
But  on  the  breath  of  the  summer  winds  a  rumor  was  wafted,  565 

Sweeter  than  song  of  bird,  or  hue  or  odor  of  blossom: 
Far  to  the  north  and  east,  it  said,  in  the  Michigan  forests, 
[jabriel  had  his  lodge  by  the  banks  of  the  Saginaw  River, 
^nd,  with  returning  guides,  that  sought  the  lakes  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Saying  a  sad  farewell,  Evangeline  went  from  the  Mission.  570 

When  over  weary  ways,  by  long  and  perilous  marches. 
She  had  attained  at  length  the  depths  of  the  Michigan  forests. 
Found  she  the  hunter's  lodge  deserted  and  fallen  to  mini 

Thus  did  the  long  sad  years  glide  on,  and  in  seasons  and  places 
Divers  and  distant  far  was  seen  the  wandering  maiden:  575 

Now  in  the  Tents  of  Grace  of  the  meek  Moravian  Mbsions, 
Now  in  the  noisy  camps  and  the  battle-fields  of  the  army. 
Now  in  secluded  hamlets,  in  towns  and  populous  cities. 
Like  a  phantom  she  came,  and  passed  away  unremembered. 
Fair  was  she  and  young,  when  in  hope  began  the  long  journey;  580 

Faded  was  she  and  old,  when  in  disappointment  it  ended. 
Each  succeeding  year  stole  something  away  from  her  beauty. 
Leaving  behind  it,  broader  and  deeper,  the  gloom  and  the  shadow. 
Then  there  appeared  and  spread  faint  streaks  of  gray  o'er  her 

forehead. 
Dawn  of  another  life,  that  broke  o'er  her  earthly  horizon,  585 

As  in  the  eastern  sky  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the  morning. 

v 

In  that  delightful  land  which  is  washed  by  the  Delaware's  waters, 

Guarding  in  sylvan  shades  the  name  of  Penn  the  apostle, 

Stands  on  the  banks  of  its  beautiful  stream  the  city  he  founded. 

There  all  the  air  is  balm,  and  the  peach  is  the  emblem  of  beauty;        590 

And  the  streets  still  re-echo  the  names  of  the  trees  of  the  forest. 

As  if  they  fain  would  appease  the  Dryads  whose  haunts  they 

molested. 
There  from  the  troubled  sea  had  Evangeline  landed,  an  exile. 
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Finding  among  the  children  of  Pcnn  a  home  and  a  country. 

There  old  Ren6  Lcblanc  had  died;  and  when  he  departed,  5Q5 

Saw  at  his  side  only  one  of  all  his  hundred  descendants. 

Something  at  least  there  was  in  the  friendly  streets  of  the  city, 

Something  that  spake  to  her  heart  and  made  her  no  longer  a  ttrai^er; 

And  her  ear  was  pleased  with  the  "  Thee  "  and  "  Thou  **  of  the  Quakcn, 

For  it  recalled  the  |>ast,  the  old  Acadian  country, 

Where  all  men  were  equal  and  all  were  brothers  and  sbtcn. 

So,  when  the  fruitless  search,  the  disappointed  endea\'or. 

Ended,  to  recommence  no  more  upon  earth,  uncomplaining. 

Thither,  as  leaves  to  the  light,  were  turned  her  thoughts  and  her 

footsteps. 
As  from  a  mountain's  top  the  rainy  mists  of  the  rooming 
Roll  away,  and  afar  wc  behold  the  landscape  below  us. 
Sun-illumined,  with  shining  rivers  and  cities  and  hamlets. 
So  fell  the  mists  from  her  mind,  and  she  saw  the  world  far  below  her. 
Dark  no  longer  but  all  illumined  with  love,  and  the  pathway 
Which  she  had  climbed  so  far  lying  smooth  and  fair  in  the  distance.      6iC 
(tahriel  was  not  forgotten.    Within  her  heart  was  his  image. 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  love  and  youth,  as  last  she  beheld  him, 
(hily  more  beautiful  ma<le  by  his  deathlike  silence  and  absence: 
Into  her  thoughts  of  him  time  entered  not,  for  it  was  not; 
( )ver  him  years  had  no  |K)wer;  he  was  not  changed  but  transfigured;    6i$ 
He  had  become  to  her  heart  as  one  who  is  dead  and  not  absent. 
Patience  and  abnegation  of  hM  and  devotion  to  others. 
This  was  the  lesson  a  life  of  trial  ami  sorri>w  had  taught  her. 
So  was  her  love  difTuse<l,  hut.  like  to  s^tme  odorous  spices, 
SiifTere<l  no  waste  nor  los«  though  filling  the  air  with  aroma.  610 

Other  ho{K*  had  >he  none,  ni>r  wi>h  in  life,  but  to  follow 
Meekly,  with  reverent  steps,  the  sacred  feet  of  her  Sa\'iour. 
Thus  many  y«'ars  >he  live<l  a**  a  Sister  »»f  Mercy,  frequenting 
I^»ncly  and  wreichi'tl  n^ofs  in  the  trowdiil  lanes  of  the  city. 
When'  distress  and  want  M>n(eale(i  thrniM-Ives  fn»m  the  sunlight,        615 
Wherr  diMea.se  and  sorrow  in  garrets  languished  neglected. 
Ni);ht  after  ni^ht,  when  the  world  was  asleqi.  as  the  watduBMn 

reiH'atetl 
I.nu«l.  through  the  Rusty  strei  t-*.  that  all  was  well  in  the  city, 
IIJKh  at  some  hmely  wimli»w  he  ?siw  the  iiKhl  of  her  ta[)er. 
1  >ay  after  day.  in  tho  ^r.iy  of  the  dawn,  as  slow  through  the  suburbs    6to 
ritNldoi  the  (k-rman  f.irnur,  with  lltiwers  and  fruits  f(»r  the  market. 
Met  he  that  mix-k,  (»ule  fate,  returning  home  from  its  watchings. 
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Then  it  came  to  pass  that  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city, 
*resaged  by  wondrous  signs,  and  mostly  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons 
darkening  the  sun  in  their  flight,  with  naught  in  their  craws  but  an 

acorn.  635 

Lnd,  as  the  tides  of  the  sea  arise  in  the  montli  of  September, 
Hooding  some  silver  stream  till  it  spreads  to  a  lake  in  the  meadow, 
10  death  flooded  life,  and,  overflowing  its  natural  margin, 
>pread  to  a  brackish  lake  the  silver  stream  of  existence. 
Vealth  had  no  power  to  bribe,  nor  beauty  to  charm,  the  oppressor,      640 
)ut  all  perished  alike  beneath  the  scourge  of  his  anger; 
>ily,  alas,  the  poor,  who  had  neither  friends  nor  attendants, 
Z^rept  away  to  die  in  the  almshouse,  home  of  the  homeless, 
rhen  in  the  suburbs  it  stood,  in  the  midst  of  meadows  and  wood- 
lands; 
Now  the  city  surrounds  it;  but  still,  with  its  gateway  and  wicket       645 
Meek,  in  the  midst  of  splendor,  its  humble  walls  seem  to  echo 
Softly  the  words  of  the  Lord,  "The  poor  ye  always  have  with  you." 
Thither,  by  night  and  by  day,  came  the  Sister  of  Mercy.    The  dying 
Looked  up  into  her  face,  and  thought,  indeed,  to  behold  there 
Gleams  of  celestial  light  encircle  her  forehead  with  splendor,  650 

Such  as  the  artist  paints  o'er  the  brows  of  saints  and  apostles, 
Or  such  as  hangs  by  night  o'er  a  city  seen  at  a  distance: 
Unto  their  eyes  it  seemed  the  lamps  of  the  city  celestial. 
Into  whose  shining  gates  ere  long  their  spirits  would  enter. 

Thus,  on  a  Sabbath  morn,  through  the  streets  deserted  and 

silent,  655 

Wending  her  quiet  way,  she  entered  the  door  of  the  almshouse. 
Sweet  on  the  summer  air  was  the  odor  of  flowers  in  the  garden; 
And  she  paused  on  her  way  to  gather  the  fairest  among  them. 
That  the  dying  once  more  might  rejoice  in  their  fragrance  and 

beauty. 
Then,  as  she  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  corridors,  cooled  by  the  east 

wind,  660 

Distant  and  soft  on  her  ear  fell  the  chimes  from  the  belfry  of  Christ 

Church, 
While,  intermingled  with  these,  across  the  meadows  were  wafted 
Sounds  of  psalms  that  were  sung  by  the  Swedes  in  their  church  at 

Wicaco. 
Soft  as  descending^  wings  fell  the  calm  of  the  hour  on  her  spirit; 
Something  within  her  said,  "At  length  thy  trials  are  ended";  665 

And  with  light  in  her  looks  she  entered  the  chambers  of  sickness. 
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NoiscIcs>ly  moviMl  about  the  assiduous,  rarcful  attmdants. 

Moistening  the  feverish  lip  and  the  aching  bruw,  and  in  Mimcv 

Closing  the  sightless  cyi^  of  the  dead,  and  concealing  thrtr  fairs, 

Where  on  their  |)allets  they  lay,  like  drifts  of  snow  by  the  roadsidr.        ^ 

Many  a  languid  head,  upraised  as  Evangeline  cntcted. 

Turned  on  its  pillow  of  pain  to  gaxe  while  she  passed,  for  her  preieact 

Fi'll  on  their  hearts  like  a  ray  of  the  sun  on  the  walls  of  a  priioii. 

And,  as  she  hniked  around,  she  saw  how  Death,  the  consoler. 

Ikying  his  hand  uix>n  many  a  heart,  had  healed  it  forever.  ^C 

Many  familiar  forms  had  disappeared  in  the  night-time; 

Vacant  their  places  were,  or  filled  already  by  strangen. 

Suddenly,  as  if  arrested  by  fear  or  a  feeling  of  wonder. 
Still  she  stotKl,  with  her  colorless  lips  apart,  while  a  shudder 
Ran  through  her  frame,  and  forgotten  the  flowerets  dropped  fron 

her  fingers,  ^^ 

And  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks  the  light  and  bloom  of  the  "MM^^f 
Then  there  esiafK'd  from  her  lips  a  cry  of  su'h  terrible  anguish 
That  the  dying  heard  it,  and  started  up  from  their  pillowi. 
On  the  (Killet  before  her  was  stretche<l  the  form  of  an  old  nan. 
Long  and  thin  and  gray  were  the  locks  that  shaded  hb  temples;         tB 
But,  as  he  lay  in  the  morning  light,  his  face  for  a  moment 
Seemed  to  assume  once  more  the  forms  of  its  earlier  manKn^ 
So  are  wont  to  be  changed  the  faces  of  those  who  are  dying. 
Hot  and  red  on  his  lips  still  burned  the  flush  of  the  fever, 
As  if  life,  like  the  Hebrew,  with  blood  had  besprinkled  its  pngf^jt       6^ 
That  the  Angt'l  of  Death  mi^ht  see  the  sign  and  pous  over. 
Motionless.  si>nseless,  dying,  he  lay,  and  his  spirit  nhausted 
Si^^med  to  l>e  sinking  down  through  infinite  depths  in  the  dirknris. 
Darkness  of  >lumlMT  and  doath,  forever  sinking  and  »i«^it^ 
Then  throu^'h  those  realms  of  shade,  in  multiplied  rcvcrbeiatioas,       (of 
Heard  he  that  i  ry  i>f  (Kiin;  and  through  the  hush  that  succeeded 
\Vhi>(HTe4l  a  ^entlr  vuiie.  in  ai tents  tender  and  saint-like, 
"(iahriti:  ()  my  luliiVitl!"  and  die*!  away  into  silence. 
Then  he  iH-hi-M.  in  a  ilreani,  ont  e  more  the  home  of  his  childhood; 
(inrn  Ai.nli.vU  mr.iil«>w<..  with  -xlvan  rivers  among  them,  70c 

Villa^i-  an«I  m>>uni.iin  and  wmHiLinds;    and,  walking  under  their 

shallow. 
A^  in  I  Ik-  d.i\  -  «>(  lur  youth.  Kvantri'line  rose  in  his  vision. 
IVar^  tamr  mh--  lii^  1  v«'«:   aii«l.  a-  ^h^wly  he  lifted  bis  e>Tlids, 
Vai\iOuil  I  hi-  \iM.>n  a\\.t\ .  )  .it  1  van^iline  knelt  by  his  bedside. 
\  .o:.l>  )u-  Niri<\r  i>*  wlii^inr  her  name,  for  the  accents  unutterrd         705 
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I->ied  on  his  lips,  and  their  motion  revealed  what  his  tongue  would 

have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside  him, 
KJssed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 
^^weet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes;  but  it  suddenly  sank  into  darkness, 
Vs  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  at  a  casement.  710 

All  was  ended  now,  the  hope  and  the  fear  and  the  sorrow, 
Vll  the  aching  of  heart,  the  restless,  imsatisfied  longing, 
^11  the  dull,  deep  pain,  and  constant  anguish  of  patience! 
X.nd,  as  she  pressed  once  more  the  lifeless  head  to  her  bosom, 
Meekly  she  bowed  her  own,  and  murmured,  ''Father,  I  thank 

thee!"  715 

Still  stands  the  forest  primeval;  but  far  away  from  its  shadow, 
Side  by  side  in  their  nameless  graves,  the  lovers  are  sleeping. 
Vnder  the  humble  walls  of  the  little  Catholic  churchyard, 
'Mjx  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  lie  unknown  and  imnoticed. 
X)aily  the  tides  of  life  go  ebbing  and  flowing  beside  them:  720 

Thousands  of  throbbing  hearts,  where  theirs  are  at  rest  and  forever; 
Thousands  of  aching  brains,  where  theirs  no  longer  are  busy; 
Thousands  of  toiling  hands,  where  theirs  have  ceased  from  their 

labors; 
Thousands  of  weary  feet,  where  theirs  have  completed  their  journey! 
Still  stands  the  forest  primeval;   but  under  the  shade  of  its 
branches  725 

Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language. 
Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants  whose  fathers  from  exile 
Wandered  back  to  their  native  land  to  die  in  its  bosom: 
In  the  fisherman's  cot  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy;  730 

Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespun, 
And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  story, 
HTiile  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced,  neighboring  ocean 
Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  the  wail  of  the  forest. 

1845-47.  1847. 

CHILDREN 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 

For  I  hear  you  at  your  play. 
And  the  questions  that  perplexed  me 

Have  vanished  quite  away. 
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Ye  open  the  eastern  windows, 
That  look  towards  the  sun, 

Wlicrc  thoughts  are  singing  swallows 
And  the  brooks  of  morning  run. 

In  your  hearts  are  the  birds  and  the  sunshine. 
In  your  thoughts  the  brooklet's  flow; 

But  in  mine  is  the  wind  of  Autunm, 
And  the  first  fall  of  the  snow. 

Ab,  what  would  the  world  be  to  us 
If  the  children  were  no  more? 

We  should  dread  the  desert  behind  us 
Worse  than  the  dark  before. 

What  the  leaves  are  to  the  forest, 
With  light  and  air  for  food, 

Ere  their  sweet  and  tender  juices 
Have  been  hardened  into  wood. 

That  to  the  world  are  children; 

Through  them  it  feels  the  glow 
Of  a  brighter  and  suimicr  climate 

Than  reaches  the  trunks  below. 

Come  to  me,  O  ye  children! 

And  whisper  in  my  car 
What  the  birds  and  the  winds  are  singiiig 

In  your  sunny  atmosphere. 

VoT  what  arc  all  our  contrivings, 
And  the  wi><lom  of  our  books. 

When  inmiKiml  with  your  caresses 
And  the  gladness  of  your  looks? 

Yc  arc  Kfttcr  than  all  the  lullads 
That  tAtr  wen-  >unj;  t>r  said; 

F«»r  yr  urc  living  jxn-m?. 
And  all  the  rt^t  are  dead. 

J>'49'  1858. 
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PROM 

THE  SONG  OF  HIAWATHA 
m 

HIAWATHA'S  CHILDHOOD 

Downwasd  through  the  evening  twilight, 

In  the  days  that  are  forgotten, 

In  the  imremembered  ages, 

From  the  full  moon  fell  Nokomis, 

Fell  the  beautiful  Nokomis,  5 

She  a  wife  but  not  a  mother. 

She  was  sporting  with  her  women. 

Swinging  in  a  swing  of  grape-vines. 

When  her  rival,  the  rejected, 

Full  of  jealousy  and  hatred,  xo 

Cut  the  leafy  swing  asunder. 

Cut  in  twain  the  twisted  grape-vines; 

And  Nokomis  fell  afifrighted 

Downward  through  the  evening  twilight. 

On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow,  15 

On  the  prairie  full  of  blossoms. 
"Seel  a  star  fallsl"  said  the  people; 
''From  the  sky  a  star  is  falling  I'' 

There  among  the  ferns  and  mosses. 

There  among  the  prairie  lilies,  20 

On  the  Muskoday,  the  meadow, 

In  the  moonlight  and  the  starlight. 

Fair  Nokomis  bore  a  daughter. 

And  she  called  her  name  Wenonah, 

As  the  first-bom  of  her  daughters.  25 

And  the  daughter  of  Nokomis 

Grew  up  like  the  prairie  lilies, 

Grew  a  tall  and  slender  maiden. 

With  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight, 

With  the  beauty  of  the  starlight.  30 

And  Nokomis  warned  her  often, 

Saying  oft  and  oft  repeating, 
"O,  beware  of  Mudjckecwis, 

Of  the  West-Wind,  Mudjekeewis; 

Listen  not  to  what  he  tells  you;  35 

Lie  not  down  upon  the  meadow. 
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Stoop  not  down  among  the  lilies. 

Lest  the  West -Wind  come  and  harm  yout' 

But  she  heeded  not  the  warning, 

Heeded  not  those  words  of  wisdom; 

And  the  West-Wind  came  at  evening. 

Walking  lightly  o*er  the  prairie, 

Whis{>ering  to  the  leaves  and  blossoms. 

Bending  low  the  flowers  and  grasses. 

Found  the  beautiful  Wenonah, 

Lying  there  among  the  lilies. 

Wooed  her  with  his  words  of  sweetness, 

Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses. 

Till  she  bore  a  son  in  sorrow, 

Bore  a  son  of  love  and  sorrow. 

Thus  was  bom  my  Hiawatha, 
Thus  was  bom  the  child  of  wonder; 
But  the  daughter  of  \okomis, 
Hiawatha's  gentle  mother, 
In  her  anguish  died  deserted 
By  the  West-Wind,  false  and  faithless. 
By  the  heartless  Mudjekcewis. 

For  her  daughter,  long  and  loudly 
Wailed  and  wept  the  sad  Nokomis: 
"O  that  I  were  dead!"  she  murmured; 
**0  that  I  were  dead,  as  thou  art! 
No  more  work,  and  no  more  weeping, 
WahonowinI     Wahonowin!" 

By  the  shores  of  Gitche  Gumee, 
By  the  shining  Big-Sea-Watcr, 
SlrKxl  the  wigwam  of  Nokomis, 
Daughter  of  the  Moon,  Nokomis. 
Dark  l)ehind  it  rose  the  forest, 
Rose  the  bUik  and  gUK)my  pine-trees. 
Rose  the  fir>  with  rones  upon  them; 
Bright  before  it  beat  the  water. 
Beat  the  clear  and  sunny  i**ater. 
Beat  the  shining  Big  S<'a-Water. 

Thrrc  I  he  wrinkle*!,  old  Nokomis 
Nur>4'<i  the  liiile  Hiawatha; 
Roikcd  him  in  hi>  linden  cradle, 
Bedded  s^ift  in  moss  and  rushes, 
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Safely  bound  with  reindeer  sinews; 

Stilled  his  fretful  wail  by  saying, 
"Hush!  the  Naked  Bear  will  hear  thcci"  80 

Lulled  him  into  slumber,  singing, 
"Ewa-ycal  my  little  owlet! 

Who  is  this,  that  lights  the  wigwam? 

With  his  great  eyes  lights  the  wigwam  ? 

Ewa-yea!  my  little  owlet!*'  8$ 

Many  things  Nokomis  taught  him 

Of  the  stars  that  shine  in  heaven; 

Showed  him  Ishkoodah,  the  comet, 

Ishkoodah,  with  fiery  tresses; 

Showed  the  Death-Dance  of  the  spirits,  90 

Warriors  with  their  plumes  and  war-dubs, 

Flaring  far  away  to  northward 

In  the  frosty  nights  of  Winter; 

Showed  the  broad,  white  road  in  heaven. 

Pathway  of  the  ghosts,  the  shadows,  95 

Running  straight  across  the  heavens, 

Crowded  with  the  ghosts,  the  shadows. 
At  the  door  on  summer  evenings 

Sat  the  little  Hiawatha; 

Heard  the  whispering  of  the  pine-trees,  100 

Heard  the  lapping  of  the  water. 

Sounds  of  music,  words  of  wonder: 
"Minne-wawa!"  said  the  pine-trees; 
"Mudway-aushka!"  said  the  water. 

Saw  the  fire-fly,  Wah-wah-taysee,  105 

Flitting  through  the  dusk  of  evening, 

With  the  twinkle  of  its  candle 

Lighting  up  the  brakes  and  bushes; 

And  he  sang  the  song  of  children, 

Sang  the  song  Nokomis  taught  him:  no 

"Wah-wah-taysee,  little  firefly, 

Little,  flitting,  white-fire  insect, 

Little,  dancing,  white-fire  creature. 

Light  me  with  your  little  candle. 

Ere  upon  my  bed  I  lay  me,  115 

Ere  in  sleep  I  close  my  eyelids!" 

Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water. 

Rippling,  rounding  from  the  water. 
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Saw  the  flecks  and  ahadowi  oo  it, 
^\1uspered,  **Wliat  is  that  Nokomis?" 
And  the  good  Nokomii  answered: 

"Once  a  warrior,  very  angry, 
Seized  his  grandmother  and  threw  her 
Up  into  the  sky  at  midni^tv 
Right  against  the  moon  he  threw  her; 
T  is  her  body  that  you  see  there." 
Saw  the  rainbow  in  the  heaven. 
In  the  eastern  sky  the  rainbow; 
Whispered,  "What  is  that  Nokombr 
And  the  good  Nokomu  answered: 

"  T  is  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there; 
All  the  wild-flowers  of  the  forest, 
AH  the  lilies  of  the  prairie, 
Wlien  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us.'* 

When  he  heard  the  owls  at  midnight. 
Hooting,  laughing  in  the  forest, 

"What  is  that  ?*'  he  cried  in  terrar; 

"What  is  that?"  he  said,  "Nokomb?" 
And  the  good  Nokomis  answered: 

"That  is  but  the  owl  and  owlet 
Talking  in  their  native  languigr, 
Talking,  scolding  at  cadi  other." 

Then  the  little  Hiawatha, 
Learned  of  every  bird  its  languafe, 
I..eamcd  their  names  and  all  their  secrets 
Huw  they  built  their  nests  in  Summer, 
Where  they  hid  themselves  In  Winter; 
Talked  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  *' Hiawatha's  Chickens." 

Of  all  beasts  he  learned  the  language, 
I^earncd  their  names  and  all  their  secrets. 
How  the  l>eavers  built  their  lodges. 
Where  the  sf)uirrels  hid  their  acorns. 
How  the  reimleer  ran  so  swiftly. 
Why  the  rabbit  was  so  timid; 
Talkeil  with  them  whene'er  he  met  them. 
Called  them  "Hiawatha's  Brothers." 
Then  lagoo.  the  great  boaster. 
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He  the  marvellotis  story-teller,  160 

He  the  traveller  and  the  talker, 

He  the  friend  of  old  Nokomis, 

Made  a  bow  for  Hiawatha; 

From  a  branch  of  ash  he  made  it. 

From  an  oak-bough  made  the  arrows,  165 

Tipped  with  flint  and  winged  with  feathers. 

And  the  cord  he  made  of  deer-skin. 

Then  he  said  to  Hiawatha: 
''Go,  my  son,  into  the  forest. 

Where  the  red  deer  herd  together;  X70 

Kill  for  us  a  famous  rod>uck. 

Kill  for  us  a  deer  with  antlersi" 

Forth  into  the  forest  straightway 

All  alone  walked  Hiawatha 

Proudly,  with  his  bow  and  arrows;  175 

And  the  birds  sang  round  him,  o'er  him. 

Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha  I" 

Sang  the  robin,  the  Opechee, 

Sang  the  bluebird,  the  Owaissa, 

Do  not  shoot  us,  Hiawatha!"  180 

Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  him, 

Sprang  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 

In  and  out  among  the  branches. 

Coughed  and  chattered  from  the  oak-tree, 

Laughed,  and  said  between  his  laughing,  185 

"Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha!" 

And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 

Leaped  aside,  and  at  a  distance 

Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 

Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic,  190 

Saying  to  the  little  hunter, 
"Do  not  shoot  me,  Hiawatha!" 

But  he  heeded  not  nor  heard  them, 

For  his  thoughts  were  with  the  red  deer; 

On  their  tracks  his  eyes  were  fastened,  195 

Leading  downward  to  the  river, 

To  the  ford  across  the  river. 

And  as  one  in  slumber  walked  he. 
Hidden  in  the  alder  bushes, 

There  he  waited  till  the  deer  came,  200 
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Till  he  saw  two  antlers  lifted, 
Saw  two  eyes  look  from  the  thicket, 
Saw  two  nostrils  point  to  windward. 
And  a  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 
Flecked  with  leafy  light  and  shadow. 
And  his  heart  within  him  fluttered. 
Trembled  like  the  leaves  above  him. 
Like  the  birch-leaf  palpitated. 
As  the  deer  came  down  the  pathway. 

Then,  upon  one  knee  uprising, 
Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow; 
Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motioo. 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled, 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started. 
Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted. 
Leaped  as  if  to  meet  the  arrow; 
Ah,  the  singing,  fatal  arrow, 
Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed  and  stung  him! 

Dead  he  lay  there  in  the  forcit. 
By  the  ford  across  the  river; 
Beat  his  timid  heart  no  longer. 
But  the  heart  of  Hiawatha 
Throbbed  and  shouted  and  exulted. 
As  he  bore  the  red  deer  homeward; 
And  la^oo  and  \okomis 
Hailed  his  coming  with  applauses. 

From  the  red  deer*s  hide  Nokomb 
Made  a  cloak  for  Hiawatha; 
From  the  red  deer's  flesh  Nokomii 
Made  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 
All  the  village  came  and  feasted. 
All  the  Ruesls  praised  Hiawatha, 
Called  him  Strong-Heart,  Soan-ge-taha! 
Cal U-d  him  L<x)n-Heart,  Mahn-go-tayteel 

vni 

HIAWATHA'S   FISHING 

Forth  ujxm  the  (iilthc  (>umee, 
On  the  shining  BiR-Sca-Water, 
With  his  G^hing-line  (»f  cedar, 
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Of  the  twisted  bark  of  cedar, 

Forth  to  catch  the  sturgeon,  Nahma,  5 

Mishe-Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 

In  his  birch  canoe  exulting 

All  alone  went  Hiawatha. 

Through  the  clear,  tran^>arent  water 
He  could  see  the  fishes  swimming  10 

Far  down  in  the  depths  below  him; 
See  the  yellow  perch,  the  Sahwa, 
Like  a  simbeam  in  the  water. 
See  the  Shawgashee,  the  crawfish, 
Like  a  spider  on  the  bottom,  15 

On  the  white  and  sandy  bottom. 

At  the  stem  sat  Hiawatha, 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar; 
In  his  plumes  the  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  hemlock  branches.  30 

On  the  bows,  with  tail  erected. 
Sat  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo; 
In  his  fur  the  breeze  of  morning 
Played  as  in  the  prairie  grasses. 

On  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom  25 

Lay  the  monster  Mishe-Nahma, 
Lay  the  sturgeon,  King  of  Fishes; 
Through  his  gills  he  breathed  the  water, 
With  his  fins  he  fanned  and  winnowed, 
With  his  tail  he  swept  the  sand-floor.  30 

There  he  lay  in  all  his  armor; 
On  each  side  a  shield  to  guard  him, 
Plates  of  bone  upon  his  forehead, 
Down  his  sides  and  back  and  shoulders 
Plates  of  bone  with  spines  projecting!  35 

Painted  was  he  with  his  war-paints, 
Stripes  of  yellow,  red,  and  azure. 
Spots  of  brown  and  spots  of  sable. 
And  he  lay  there  on  the  bottom, 
Fanning  with  his  fins  of  purple,  40 

As  above  him  Hiawatha 
In  his  birch  canoe  came  sailing, 
With  his  fishing-line  of  cedar. 
"Take  my  bait,"  cried  Hiawatha, 
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Down  into  the  dq>ths  beneath  him; 

"Take  my  bait,  O  Sturgeon,  Nahmal 
Come  up  from  below  the  water. 
Let  us  see  which  is  the  stronger!" 
And  he  dropped  his  line  of  cedar 
Through  the  dear,  transparent  water, 
Waited  vainly  for  an  answer, 
Long  sat  waiting  for  an  answer. 
And  repeating  loud  and  louder, 

*'Take  my  bait,  O  King  of  FishesI" 
Quiet  lay  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Fanning  slowly  in  the  water. 
Looking  up  at  Hiawatha, 
Listening  to  his  call  and  clamor. 
His  unnecessary  tumult. 
Till  he  wearied  of  the  shouting; 
And  he  said  to  the  Kenozha, 
To  the  pike  the  Maskenozha, 

"Take  the  bait  of  this  rude  fellow. 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha!*' 

In  his  fingers  Hiawatha 
Felt  the  loose  line  jerk  and  tighten; 
As  he  drew  it  in,  it  tugged  so 
That  the  birch  canoe  stood  endwise. 
Like  a  birch*  log  in  the  water. 
With  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Perched  and  frisking  on  the  summit. 
Full  of  scorn  was  Hiawatha 
When  he  saw  the  fish  rise  upward. 
Saw  the  pike,  the  Maskenozha, 
Coming  nearer,  nearer  to  him; 
And  he  shouted  thn)Ugh  the  water, 

"Esal  csa!  shame  upon  you  I 
You  are  but  the  pike,  Kenozha, 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted. 
You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes'." 

Kci'iinK  downward  to  the  bottom. 
Sank  I  he  pike  in  great  confusion. 
Ami  the  mighty  sturgeon.  Nahma, 
Said  lo  I'Kudwash,  the  sun-fish. 
To  the  bream  with  scales  of  crimson. 
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"Take  the  bait  of  this  great  boaster, 
Break  the  line  of  Hiawatha  I" 

Slowly  upward,  wavering,  gleaming, 
Rose  the  Ugudwash,  the  sun-fiah. 
Seized  the  line  of  Hiawatha,  go 

Swung  with  all  his  weight  upicm  it. 
Made  a  whirlpool  in  the  water. 
Whirled  the  birch  canoe  in  circles, 
Round  and  round  in  gurgling  eddies. 
Till  the  circles  in  the  water  95 

Reached  the  far-off  sandy  beaches. 
Till  the  water-flags  and  rushes 
Nodded  on  the  distant  margins. 
But  whenHiawatha  saw  him 

Slowly  rising  through  the  water,  zoo 

Lifting  up  hb  disk  refulgent. 
Loud  he  shouted  in  derision, 
£sal  esal  shame  upon  you! 
You  are  Ugudwash,  the  sim-fish, 
You  are  not  the  fish  I  wanted,  205 

You  are  not  the  King  of  Fishes!" 
Slowly  downward,  wavering,  gleaming. 
Sank  the  Ugudwash,  the  sim-fish; 
And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 
Heard  the  shout  of  Hiawatha,  zio 

Heard  his  challenge  of  defiance. 
The  imnecessary  tumult, 
Ringing  far  across  the  water. 

From  the  white  sand  of  the  bottom 
Up  he  rose  with  angry  gesture,  Z15 

Quivering  in  each  nerve  and  fibre. 
Clashing  all  his  plates  of  armor, 
Gleaming  bright  with  all  his  war-paint; 
In  his  wrath  he  darted  upward, 
Flashing  leaped  into  the  sunshine,  Z20 

Opened  his  great  jaws,  and  swallowed 
Both  canoe  and  Hiawatha. 

Down  into  that  darksome  cavern 
Plunged  the  headlong  Hiawatha, 
As  a  log  on  some  black  river  125 

Shoots  and  plimges  down  the  rapids; 
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Found  himself  in  utter  darkness, 

Groiied  about  in  helpless  wonder. 

Till  he  felt  a  great  heart  beating. 

Throbbing  in  that  utter  darkness.  ijd 

And  he  smote  it  in  his  anger, 

Witii  his  fist,  the  heart  of  Nahmm, 

Felt  the  mighty  King  of  Fishes 

Shud<ler  through  each  nerve  and  fibre. 

Heard  the  water  gurgle  round  him  135 

As  he  leaped  and  staggered  through  it. 

Silk  at  heart,  and  faint  and  weary. 

Crosswise  then  did  Hiawatha 
Drag  his  birch-canoe  for  safety, 

lA'st  from  out  the  jaws  of  Nahma,  140 

In  the  turmoil  and  confusion, 
Forth  he  might  be  hurled  and  perish. 
And  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Frisked  and  chattered  ver>'  ga>iy, 
Toiled  and  tugged  with  Hiawatha  145 

Till  the  lalx)r  was  completed. 
Then  said  Hiawatha  to  him, 
"O  my  little  friend,  the  squirrel, 
Hruvely  have  you  toiled  to  help  me; 
Take  the  thanks  of  Hiawatha,  150 

And  the  name  which  now  he  gives  yoo. 
For  hereafter  and  forever 
Hoys  shall  call  you  Adjidaumo, 
Tail  in-air  the  boys  shall  call  >'ou!" 

And  again  the  sturgeon,  Nahma,  155 

(iasiKfd  and  quivered  in  the  water. 
Then  was  still,  and  drifted  landward 
Till  he  grated  on  the  (xrbbles. 
Till  the  listening  Hiawatha 

IKanl  him  grate  ujwn  the  margin,  t6o 

Foil  him  sirami  u^xm  the  pebbles, 
Kruw  that  Nahma,  King  of  Fishes, 
Lay  thin'  dead  u|K)n  the  margin. 

Then  he  heanl  a  clang  and  flapping, 
A^  <»f  many  wings  assembling.  165 

Iliani  a  Si reaming  and  confusion. 
As  i»f  binis  of  prey  contending. 
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Saw  a  ^eam  of  light  above  him, 

Shining  throu^  the  ribs  of  Nahma, 

Saw  the  guttering  eyes  of  sea-gulls,  170 

Of  Kayoshk,  the  sea-guUs,  peering, 

Gazing  at  him  through  the  opening, 

Heard  them  saying  to  each  other, 
"T  is  our  brother,  Hiawathar 

And  he  shouted  from  below  them,  175 

Cried  exulting  from  the  caverns: 
''O  ye  sea-guUst    O  my  brothersi 

I  have  slain  the  stuigetm,  Nahma; 

Make  the  rifts  a  little  larger, 

With  your  claws  the  openings  widen,  x8o 

Set  me  free  ftom  this  dark  prison, 

And  henceforward  and  forever 

Men  shall  speak  of  your  achievements, 

Calling  you  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls, 

Yes,  Kayoshk,  the  Noble  Scratdiersr'  185 

And  the  wild  and  clamorous  sea-gulls 

ToUed  with  beak  and  claws  together, 

Made  the  rifts  and  openings  wider 

In  the  mighty  ribs  of  Nahma; 

And  from  peril  and  from  prison,  290 

From  the  body  of  the  sturgeon, 

From  the  peril  of  the  water. 

They  released  my  Hiawatha. 

He  was  standing  near  his  wigwam, 

On  the  margin  of  the  water,  195 

And  he  called  to  old  Nokomis, 

Called  and  beckoned  to  Nokomis, 

Pointed  to  the  sturgeon,  Nahma, 

Lying  lifeless  on  the  pebbles, 

With  the  sea-gulls  feeding  on  him.  200 

"I  have  slain  the  Mishe-Nahma, 

Slain  the  King  of  Fishes!"  said  he; 
"Look!  the  sea-gulls  feed  upon  him, 

Yes,  my  friends  Kayoshk,  the  sea-gulls. 

Drive  them  not  away,  Nokomis,  205 

They  have  saved  me  from  great  peril 

In  the  body  of  the  sturgeon; 

Wait  imtil  their  meal  is  ended, 
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Till  their  craws  are  full  with  feasting. 
Till  they  homeward  fly,  at  sunset. 
To  their  nests  among  the  marshes; 
Then  bring  all  your  pots  and  kettks. 
And  make  oil  for  us  in  Winter.^ 

And  she  waited  till  the  sun  set. 
Till  the  pallid  moon,  the  Ni^t-suB, 
Rose  above  the  tranquil  water, 
Till  Kayoshk,  the  sated  sea-guUs, 
From  their  banquet  rose  with  damor. 
And  across  the  fiery  sunset 
Winged  their  way  to  far-off  islands. 
To  their  nests  among  the  rushes. 
To  hb  sleep  went  Hiawatha, 
And  Nokomis  to  her  labor. 
Toiling  patient  in  the  moooligbt. 
Till  the  sun  and  moon  changed  places, 
Till  the  sky  was  red  with  sunrise. 
And  Kayoshk,  the  hungry  sea-guUs, 
Came  back  from  the  reedy  islands. 
Clamorous  for  their  naoming  banquet. 

Three  whole  days  and  nl^ts  alternate 
Old  Nokomis  and  the  sea-guUs 
Strii>pcd  the  oily  flesh  of  Nahma, 
Till  the  waves  washed  through  the  rib-bones. 
Till  the  sea-gulls  came  no  longer, 
And  u()on  the  sands  lay  nothing 
But  the  skeleton  of  Nahma. 

XX 
THE  FAMINE 

O  the  lon^  and  dreary  Winterl 
O  the  col<!  and  cruel  Winterl 
Ever  ihiiker,  thicker,  thicker 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river; 
Kvcr  dei'ijer,  deeper,  deeper 
Fell  the  ^now  o'er  all  the  landscape. 
Fell  the  covering  *n<)w,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  xillage. 
Hardly  from  hb  buried  wigwam 
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Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage;  10 

With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-^oes 

Vainly  walked  he  through  the  forest, 

Sou^t  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none. 

Saw  no  tradk  of  deer  or  rabbit. 

In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints;  25 

In  the  (^lastly,  Reaming  forest 

Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  veakness. 

Perished  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

O  the  famine  and  the  feverl 
O  the  wasting  of  the  faminel  90 

O  the  blasting  of  the  feverl 
O  the  wailing  of  the  children  1 

0  the  anguish  of  the  womeni 

All  the  earth  was  sick  and  famished; 

Hungry  was  the  air  around  them,  35 

Himgry  was  the  sky  above  them. 

And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven 

Like  the  eyes  of  wolves  glared  at  theml 

Into  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent  30 

As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy; 
Waited  not  to  be  invited, 
Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway, 
Sat  there  without  word  of  welcome 
In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water;  35 

Looked  with  haggard  eyes  and  hollow 
At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water. 
And  the  foremost  said,  "Behold  met 

1  am  Famine,  Bukadawinl" 

And  the  other  said,  ''Behold  me  I  40 

I  am  Fever,  AhkosewinI" 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 
Shuddered  as  they  looked  upon  her, 
Shuddered  at  the  words  they  uttered, 
Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence,  45 

Hid  her  face  but  made  no  answer; 
Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  burning 
At  the  looks  they  cast  upon  her, 
At  the  fearful  words  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest  S© 
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Rushed  the  maddened  Huwatha; 

In  his  heart  was  deadly  sorrow, 

In  his  face  a  stony  finnness; 

On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguish 

Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  noL 

Wrapped  in  furs  and  armed  for  hunting. 

With  his  mighty  bow  ol  ash-tree. 

With  his  quiver  full  ol  arrows, 

With  his  mittens,  Minjekahwun, 

Into  the  vast  and  vacant  forest 

On  his  snow-shoes  strode  he  forward. 

"Gitche  Manilo,  the  Mighty!" 
Cried  he  with  his  face  uplifted 
In  that  bitter  hour  of  anguish, 

"(Jive  your  children  food,  O  fatherl 
(live  us  food,  or  we  must  perishi 
(vivo  me  food  for  Minnehaha, 
For  my  d>ing  Minnehaha!" 
Through  the  far-resounding  forest. 
Through  the  forest  vast  and  vacant. 
Rang  that  cry  of  desolation. 
Hut  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  ccbo  of  his  crying, 
Than  the  echo  of  the  woodlands, 

"Minnehaha!     Minnehaha!*' 

All  day  long  roved  Hiawatha 
In  that  melancholy  forest. 
Through  the  shadow  of  whose  thickets. 
In  ihc  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 
Of  that  ne'er  forgotten  Summer, 
He  had  brought  his  young  wife  homeward 
Fnjm  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
When  the  birds  sang  in  the  thickets. 
And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  gibtcocd 
And  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance. 
And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 
Said  with  voice  that  did  not  tremble, 

"I  will  follow  you,  my  husbandl" 

In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 
With  thos<.*  gl«K>my  guests,  that  watched  her. 
With  the  Famine  and  the  Fe\'er, 
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She  was  lying,  the  Beloved, 

She  the  dying  Minnehaha. 

"Hark!"  she  said;  "I  hear  a  rushing, 

Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing,  95 

Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 

Calling  to  me  from  a  distance!" 
"No,  my  child!"  said  old  Nokomis, 
"T  is  the  night- wind  in  the  pine-trees!" 
"Look!"  she  said;  "I  see  my  father  100 

Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway, 

Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam 

In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs!" 
"No,  my  child!"  said  old  Nokomis, 
"T  is  the  smoke,  that  waves  and  beckons!"  105 

"Ah!"  she  said,  "the  eyes  of  Pauguk 

Glare  upon  me  in  the  darkness; 

I  can  feel  his  icy  fingers 

Clasping  mine  amid  the  darkness! 

Hiawatha!    Hiawatha!"  no 

And  the  desolate  Hiawatha, 

Far  away  amid  the  forest, 

Miles  away  among  the  mountains, 

Heard  that  sudden  cry  of  anguish, 

Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha  115 

Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness, 
"Hiawatha!    Hiawatha!" 

Over  snowfields  waste  and  pathless. 

Under  snow-encumbered  branches, 

Homeward  hurried  Hiawatha,  120 

Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted; 

Heard  Nokomis  moaning,  wailing: 
"  Wahonowin !     Wahonowin ! 

Would  that  I  had  perished  for  you, 

Would  that  I  were  dead  as  you  are!  125 

Wahonowin!     Wahonowin!" 

And  he  rushed  into  the  wigwam. 

Saw  the  old  Nokomis  slowly 

Rocking  to  and  fro  and  moaning, 

Saw  his  lovely  Minnehaha  130 

Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him; 

And  his  bursting  heart  within  him 
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Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish 
That  the  forest  moaned  and  shuddered. 
That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 
Shook  and  trembled  with  his  anguish. 

Then  he  sat  down,  still  and  speechkia. 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water, 
At  those  willing  feet  that  never 
More  would  lightly  run  to  meet  him. 
Never  more  would  lightly  follow. 
With  both  hands  his  face  he  coveted. 
Seven  long  days  and  ni^ts  he  lat  there. 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  there, 
Speechless,  motionless,  uncoosclout 
Of  the  daylight  or  the  darkness. 

Then  they  buried  Minnehaha; 
In  the  snow  a  grave  they  made  her, 
In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome. 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments. 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine; 
Covered  her  with  snow,  like  ermine; 
Thus  they  buried  Minnehaha. 

And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted. 
On  her  grave  four  times  was  kindled. 
For  her  soul  upon  its  journey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
From  his  doorway  Hiawatha 
S;iw  it  burning  in  the  forest, 
LJKhting  up  the  gloomy  hemlocks; 
From  his  sleepless  bed  uprising, 
Fn>m  the  IkhI  of  Minnehaha, 
St<MMi  and  watched  it  at  the  doorway, 
That  it  might  not  be  extinguished, 
Mi^ht  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 

•  Farewell:'  said  he,  "Minnehaha!" 
Farewell,  O  my  laughing  Water! 
All  my  heart  is  buried  with  >'ou. 
All  my  thouf^hts  go  onward  with  youl 
Come  not  bai  k  again  to  labor. 
Come  not  back  again  to  suffer. 
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Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 

Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body.  175 

Soon  my  task  will  be  completed, 

Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  follow 

To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 

To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

To  the  Land  of  the  Hereafterl"  180 
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MY  LOST  YOUTH 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 

That  is  seated  by  the  sea, 
Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 
The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me.  5 

And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still: 
"A  boy*s  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  can  see  the  shadowy  lines  of  its  trees,  10 

And  catch,  in  sudden  gleams, 
The  sheen  of  the  far-surrounding  seas, 
And  islands  that  were  the  Hesperides 
Of  all  my  boyish  dreams. 

And  the  burden  of  that  old  song,  15 

It  murmurs  and  whisf)ers  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

I  remember  the  black  wharves  and  the  slips, 

And  the  sea-tides  tossing  free,  20 

And  Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips, 
And  the  beauty  and  mystery  of  the  ships, 
And  the  magic  of  the  sea. 

And  the  voice  of  that  wayward  song 
Is  singing  and  saying  still:  25 

"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 
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I  remember  the  bulwarks  by  the  sboie. 

And  the  fort  upon  the  hiU; 
The  sunrise  gun,  with  its  hollow  rotr. 
The  drum-beat  repeated  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  the  bugle  wild  and  shrill. 
And  the  music  of  that  old  aoof 
Throbs  in  my  memory  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.' 

I  remember  the  sea-fight  far  away. 
How  it  thundered  o'er  the  tide! 
And  the  dead  captains,  as  they  lay 
In  their  graves,  o'erlooking  the  tranquil  hftjr, 
Where  they  in  battle  died. 

And  the  sound  of  that  mournful  loiig 
Goes  through  me  with  a  thrill: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  loag,  long  thoughts.' 

I  can  see  the  breezy  dome  of  groves. 
The  shadows  of  Deering's  Woods; 
And  the  friemiships  old  and  the  eariy  loves 
Come  back  with  a  sabbath  sound,  as  of  dovci 
In  quiet  neighborhoods. 

And  the  verse  of  that  sweet  old  song. 
It  flutters  and  murmurs  still: 
"A  iK^y's  will  is  the  wind's  will. 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thou^ts." 

I  rememlKT  the  gleams  and  glooms  that  dilt 

A:  r«Ks  the  st  h(K>l-l>oy's  brain; 
The  -iong  antl  the  silence  in  the  heart. 
That  in  part  are  prophet  ies  and  in  part 
Are  longings  wiUl  and  \rx\T\. 

And  the  voiie  of  that  htful  soog 
Sing<  on.  and  is  never  still: 
"A  Uty's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.* 
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There  aie  things  of  which  I  may  not  apeak; 

There  are  dreams  that  cannot  die;  65 

There  are  thouj^ts  that  make  the  strong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  into  the  cheek 
And  a  mist  before  the  eye. 

And  the  words  of  that  fatal  song 
Come  over  me  like  a  chill:  70 

^A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thouc^t8«" 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 

When  I  visit  the  dear  dd  town; 
But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet,  75 

And  the  trees  that  o'ershadow  each  well-known  street, 
As  they  balance  up  and  down. 
Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 
Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will,  80 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts." 

And  Deering's  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair; 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 
And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were  85 

I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 
The  groves  are  repeating  it  still: 
"A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts."       90 

^^J5'  1855. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight. 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower. 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me  5 

The  patter  of  little  feet. 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 
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From  my  study  I  sec  in  the  lamplight. 
Descending  the  broftd  haH  ttmir. 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughing  Allegim, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence: 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  together 
To  take  me  by  surprise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  haflt 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  walll 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret 

0*er  the  arms  and  back  oC  my  chair: 

If  1  try  to  esi^ape,  they  surround  me; 
They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 

They  almost  de\'our  me  with  kisset. 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine, 

Till  I  think  of  ihe  Bishop  oC  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the 


Do  you  think,  O  blue-e>'ed  banditti, 
Bci-ause  you  have  scaled  the  wall. 

Such  an  old  moustaihc  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 

I  have  you  fast  in  my  fortress. 

And  will  not  let  >'ou  depart. 
But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeoa 

In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  thcrr  will  I  krep  you  forever, 

Yfs.  forever  and  :i  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin 

And  muuldcr  in  dust  awayl 

i8s9-  i86a 
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PAUL  REVERE*S  RIDE 

Lbten,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 

Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy-five: 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year.  5 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night. 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal  light, — 
One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea;  10 

And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be. 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

Then  he  said,  "Good  night!"  and  with  muffled  oar        15 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 
Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 
Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war; 

A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar  30 

Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar, 
And  a  huge  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street. 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears,  25 

Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door. 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet. 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore.  30 

Then  he  climbed  the  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 
To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead, 
And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  sombre  rafters,  that  round  him  made  35 

Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade; 
By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall. 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall. 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
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A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 

And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead. 

In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill, 

\Vrapi>cd  in  silence  so  deep  and  stiO 

That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread. 

The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 

Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well!" 

A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 

Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secxet  dread 

Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead; 

For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 

On  a  shadowy  something  far  away. 

Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay— 

A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 

On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride. 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side. 
Now  Razed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
Then,  imiK'tuous,  stamped  the  earth, 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry- tower  of  the  Old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  al>ove  the  graves  on  the  hill. 
Lonely  and  siH'ctral  and  sombre  and  stilL 
And  U)!  as  he  l(K)ks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  RlimnKT  and  then  a  gleam  of  light! 
He  >prinps  to  the  sa<l<lle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 
hux  lingers  and  ^a/es.  till  full  on  his  sig^t 
A  soiond  lamp  in  the  bclfr>'  bums! 

A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village  street, 
A  shaiK-  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 
And  iK-noath,  from  the  {H'bbles.  in  passing,  a  spark 
Strut  k  out  by  a  steed  living  fearless  and  fleet: 
That  w.i*^  .ill!  And  yet.  through  the  gioom  and  the  lig 
Till-  f.ili-  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night; 
An<l  the  >{Mrk  >tru(  k  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight. 
Kindled  the  land  into  tlame  with  its  heat. 
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He  has  left  the  village  and  mounted  the  steep, 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep, 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides; 
And  under  the  alders,  that  skirt  its  edge. 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge,  85 

Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

It  was  twelve  by  the  village  dock 
When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 

And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog,  90 

And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog. 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

It  was  one  by  the  village  dock 
When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock  95 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 
And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare. 
Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 
As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 
At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon.  100 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 
When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 
He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 
And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees. 
And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze  105 

Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 
And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall. 
Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 
Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball.  no 

You  know  the  rest.    In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  Regulars  fired  and  fled; 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall. 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane,  115 

Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere; 
And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm  120 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm — 
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A  cr>'  of  defiance  and  not  of  fear, 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevennore! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  oC  the  Pitt, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last. 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need. 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  h(x>f-beats  of  that  steed. 

And  the  midnight  message  oC  Pfttil  Revere. 

i860,  1I61. 

WEARINESS 

O  h'ttle  feet,  that  such  long  years 

Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fean. 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  londv 
I,  nearer  to  the  wa>'side  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin, 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  your  road. 

O  little  hands,  that,  weak  or  strong. 
Have  still  to  serve  or  rule  so  long, 

Have  still  so  long  to  give  or  ask, 
I,  who  so  much  with  book  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men. 

Am  weary,  thinking  of  >'our  task. 

O  little  hearts,  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  fc\'erish  heat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires. 
Mine  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  bumed« 
With  passions  into  ashes  turned 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

O  little  souls,  as  pure  and  white 
And  1  o'st'illinc  ^  niys  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  <fivint, 
Rcfrai'tH  through  the  mist  of  >'ean 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears. 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine! 

iS6j.  196$. 
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DIVINA  COMMEDIA 

Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 

A  ktborer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat, 

Lay  down  his  burden,  and  with  reverent  feet 

Enter,  and  cross  himself,  and  on  the  floor 
Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er:  5 

Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat; 

The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 

Become  an  undistinguishable  roar. 
So,  as  I  enter  here  from  day  to  day. 

And  leave  my  burden  at  this  minster  gate,  10 

Kneeling  in  prayer,  and  not  ashamed  to  pray, 
The  tmntdt  of  the  time  disconsolate 

To  inarticulate  murmurs  dies  away. 

While  the  eternal  ages  watch  and  wait 

1864.  1864. 
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GOOD-BYE 

Good-bye,  proud  world!  I  'm  going  home: 

Thou  art  not  my  friend,  and  I  'm  not  thine. 

Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam; 

A  river-ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 

Long  I  Ve  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam;  5 

But  now,  proud  world,  I  'm  going  home. 

Good-bye  to  Flattery's  fawning  face. 

To  Grandeur,  with  his  wise  grimace. 

To  upstart  Wealth's  averted  eye, 

To  supple  Office  low  and  high,  10 

To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street. 

To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet. 

To  those  who  go  and  those  who  come; 

Good-bye,  proud  world,  I  *m  going  home. 

I  am  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone  15 

Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills,  alone — 
A  secret  nook  in  a  pleasant  land, 
Whose  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned; 
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Where  arches  green,  the  livekmg  day, 
Echo  the  blackbird's  roundelay. 
And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thouj^t  and  God. 
O,  when  I  am  safe  in  my  sylvan  bome, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  clan. 
For  what  ard  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  bush  with  God  may  meet  ? 

1823.  183Q, 

THE  RHODORA 

ON   BEING   ASKED   WHENCE   IS  THE   rLOWEX 

In  May,  when  sea-winds  pierced  our  solitudes, 

I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods. 

Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook. 

To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  bfook. 

The  puq)lc  pctab,  fallen  in  the  pool, 

Made  the  black  water  with  their  beauty  gay; 

Here  might  the  red-bird  come  his  plumes  to  cool. 

And  i ourt  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  array. 

RhiKiora.  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 

This  I  harm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky. 

Tell  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  seetnf, 

Then  Hi-.iuty  is  il^  own  excuse  for  being. 

Why  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose, 

I  m  \rr  thought  to  ask,  I  ne\'er  knew; 

Hut  in  my  simple  ignorance  suppose 

The  self-same  Power  that  brought  me  there,  brought 

JS34.  1839. 

KACH  ANT)  ALL 

Little  t}iiitk>.  in  the  field,  yon  red-cloaked  dofrn 
Of  ihtr  from  the  hill-lop  looking  down; 
The  lu  ifiT  tlut  lows  in  the  upland  farm, 
Far-heard,  lows  not  thine  car  to  charm; 
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The  seztOQ  tolling  his  bell  at  noon,  5 

Deems  not  that  great  Napoleon 

Stops  his  horse  and  lists  with  delight, 

Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  yon  Alpine  hdght; 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  has  lent  lo 

AU  are  needed  by  each  one, 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 

I  thouj^t  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 
Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bou^^: 
I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even;  15 

He  sings  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now. 
For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky- 
He  sang  to  my  ear,  they  sang  to  my  eye. 
The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore; 
The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave  flo 

Fresh  pearb  to  their  enamel  gave, 
And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 
Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me: 
I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 
I  fetched  my  sea-bom  treasures  home;  25 

But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 
Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore 
With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 
The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid 
As  'mid  the  virgin  train  she  strayed,  30 

Nor  knew  her  beauty's  best  attire 
Was  woven  still  by  the  snow-white  quire: 
At  last  she  came  to  his  hermitage, 
Like  the  bird  from  the  woodlands  to  the  cage^ 
The  gay  enchantment  was  undone,  35 

A  gentle  wife  but  fairy  none. 

Then  I  said,  "I  covet  truth: 
Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat; 
.  I  leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youth." 
As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet  40 

The  ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath. 
Running  over  the  club-moss  burrs; 
I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath; 
Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs; 
Pine-cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground;  45 
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0\'cr  mc  soarcil  the  eternal  &ky, 

Full  of  light  and  of  deity; 

Again  1  saw,  again  I  heard, 

The  ruUing  river,  the  morning  bin 

Beauty  through  my  senses  stole;  50 

I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole. 

THE  APOLOGY 

Think  me  not  unkind  and  rude 
That  I  walk  alone  in  grove  and  gten: 
I  go  to  the  god  of  the  wood 
To  fetch  his  word  to  men. 

Tax  not  my  sloth  that  I  5 

Fold  my  arms  beside  the  brook: 
Each  cloud  that  floated  in  the  sky 
Writers  a  letter  in  my  book. 

Chiiic  mc  not,  laborious  band. 

Fur  the  idle  flowers  I  brought:  to 

£vcr>'  aster  in  my  hand 

Goes  home  lodtlixl  with  a  thought. 

There  was  never  mystery 

But  *t  is  fiKured  in  the  flowers; 

Was  never  M\ret  history  g| 

But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 

One  harve>t  from  thy  field 
Hum r ward  brought  the  oxen  stroog; 
A  M.-iund  (.rup  tliine  aires  yield, 

Wliii  1)  1  gather  in  u  sung.  jo 

iSj4  r  i$4fi, 

HY.MN 

^^S•G  AT  THE  rOMPI.ETION  OF  THE  COXCOED 

Hy  thf  rude  bridKo  th.U  arihed  the  flmxi. 
Their  iI.ij:  u*  .Xpril's  bnijte  unfurlol. 
Here  uiii  i-  ihc  enibatlled  famier«  stood. 
And  tired  the  ahut  heard  ruund  the  world. 
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The  foe  long  since  in  silence  slept,  5 

Alike  the  conqueror  silent  sleeps, 
And  Time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 
Down  the  dark  stream  which  seaward  creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream, 

We  set  to-day  a  votive  stone,  10 

That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 

SiHrit,  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die,  or  leave  their  chiklren  free, 

Bid  Hme  and  Nature  gently  q>are  15 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  Thee. 

1837.  1837. 

THE  HUMBLE-BEE 

Burly,  dozing  humble-bee. 

Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me: 

Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 

Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek; 

I  will  follow  thee  alone,  5 

Thou  animated  torrid  zone! 

Zig-zag  steerer,  desert  cheerer, 

Let  me  chase  thy  waving  lines; 

Keep  me  nearer,  me  thy  hearer. 

Singing  over  shrubs  and  vines.  zo 

Insect  lover  of  the  sun, 
Joy  of  thy  dominion! 
Sailor  of  the  atmosphere, 
Swimmer  through  the  waves  of  air. 
Voyager  of  light  and  noon,  15 

Epicurean  of  June, 
Wait  I  prithee,  till  I  come 
Within  earshot  of  thy  hum — 
All  without  is  martyrdom. 

When  the  south  wind,  in  May  dajrs,  20 

With  a  net  of  shining  haze 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall. 
And,  with  softness  touching  all, 
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Tints  the  human  countenuice 
With  a  color  of  romance, 
And,  infusing  subtle  hcata, 
Turns  the  sod  to  viokta, 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes. 
Rover  of  the  underwoods. 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow,  breezy  bass. 

Hot  midsummer's  petted  crone. 
Sweet  to  me  thy  drowsy  tone 
Tells  of  countless  sunny  bouts. 
Long  days,  and  solid  banks  of  flowers. 
Of  gulfs  of  sweetness  without  bound 
In  Indian  wildernesses  found. 
Of  S>Tian  peace,  immortal  leisure. 
Firmest  cheer,  and  bird-like  pleasure. 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen; 
But  violets  and  bilberry  beOs, 
Maple  sap  and  daffodels. 
Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high. 
Succory  to  match  the  sky, 
Columbine  with  horn  of  honey, 
Si'cnted  fern  and  agrimony. 
Clover,  catch  fly,  adder  Vtongue, 
And  brier-roses,  dwelt  aoxmg: 
All  beside  was  unknown  waste; 
All  was  picture  as  he  passed. 

Wis<!r  far  than  human  seer, 
Vt'llow-breechcd  philosopher! 
Sii-ing  only  what  is  fair, 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet, 
rhou  dost  miK  k  at  fate  and  care. 
Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat. 
When  the  fiene  northwestern  blast 
('<M>1>  M>a  and  land  so  far  and  fast. 
Thou  already  sluml>crcst  deep; 
WtH-  an<l  want  thou  canst  out-sleep; 
Want  an«l  woe.  which  torture  us. 
Thy  sleep  makes  ridiculous. 
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THE  PROBLEM 

I  like  a  church,  I  like  a  cowl, 

I  k)ve  a  prophet  of  the  soul, 

And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 

Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles; 

Yet  not  for  all  his  faith  can  see,  5 

Would  I  that  cowled  churchman  be. 

Why  should  the  vest  on  him  allure, 

Which  I  could  not  on  me  endure? 

Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  3roung  Phidias  brouj^t;  10 

Never  from  lips  of  cimning  fell 
The  thrilling  Delphic  oracle; 
Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old; 

The  litanies  of  nations  came.  15 

Like  the  volcano's  tongue  of  flame, 
Up  from  the  burning  core  below, 
The  canticles  of  love  and  woe. 
The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome. 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome,  20 

Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity: 
Himself  from  God  he  could  not  free; 
He  builded  better  than  he  knew; 
The  consciotis  stone  to  beauty  grew. 

Know'st  thou  what  wove  yon  woodbird's  nest         25 
Of  leaves  and  feathers  from  her  breast  ? 
Or  how  the  fish  outbuilt  her  shell, 
Painting  with  mom  each  annual  cell  ? 
Or  how  the  sacred  pine-tree  adds 

To  her  old  leaves  new  myriads  ?  30 

Such  and  so  grew  these  holy  piles, 
Whibt  love  and  terror  laid  the  tiles. 
Earth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone; 

And  Morning  opes  with  haste  her  lids  35 

To  gaze  upon  the  Pyramids; 
O'er  England's  abbeys  bends  the  sky 
As  on  its  friends  with  kindred  eye: 
For  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere 
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These  wonders  rose  to  upper  air;  4S 

And  Nature  gladly  gave  them  place, 
Adopted  them  into  her  race. 
And  granted  them  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  and  with  Ararat. 

These  temples  grew  as  grows  the  grass;  45 

Art  might  obey  but  not  surpass. 
The  passive  Master  lent  his  hand 
To  the  vast  soul  that  o'er  him  planned. 
And  the  same  power  that  reared  the  shfinc 
Bestrode  the  tribes  that  knelt  within.  50 

Kver  the  fiery  Pentecost 
Ciirds  with  one  flame  the  countless  host. 
Trances  the  heart  through  chanting  choirs. 
Arid  through  the  priest  the  mind  inspires. 
The  word  unto  the  pro{>het  spoken  55 

Was  writ  on  tables  yet  unbroken; 
The  word  by  seers  or  sibyls  told. 
In  groves  of  oak  or  fanes  of  gold. 
Still  flixits  upon  the  morning  wind, 

Still  whis|>crs  to  the  willing  mind:  Co 

()nc  accent  of  the  Holy  (fhost 
The  heedless  world  hath  never  lost. 

I  know  what  say  the  fathers  wise; 
The  Book  itself  before  me  lies: 

Old  Chryso^tom,  l)est  Augustine,  65 

And  he  who  blent  Ixith  in  his  line, 
The  younger  Golden  Lips  or  mines, 
Faylor,  the  Shakesj>oarc  of  di\*ines; 
His  words  are  musii  in  my  ear, 

1  Nee  his  o)\vlc<l  |>ortrait  dear,  ;o 

An<l  yet,  for  all  hi>  faith  lould  sec, 
I  would  not  the  good  bi:>hop  be. 
iSjg.  1840. 

FROM 

W(K)l)  NOTF.S 

I 

1  »>r  I  hi"  i»re><*nt.  hanl 
I>  the  fort  line  of  the  bard 
Born  out  of  time; 
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All  his  accomplishment 

From  Nature's  utmost  treasure  spent  5 

Booteth  not  him. 

When  the  {nne  tosses  its  cones 

To  the  song  of  its  waterfall  tones, 

He  speeds  to  the  woodland  walks, 

To  birds  and  trees  he  talks;  xo 

Qesar  of  his  leafy  Rome, 

There  the  poet  is  at  home. 

He  goes  to  the  river-side — 

Not  hook  nor  line  hath  he; 

He  stands  in  the  meadows  wide —  15 

Nor  gun  nor  scythe  to  see; 

With  none  has  he  to  do, 

And  none  seek  him. 

Nor  men  below. 

Nor  spirits  dim.  20 

Sure  some  god  his  eye  enchants: 

What  he  knows  nobody  wants. 

In  the  wood  he  travels  glad 

Without  better  fortune  had, 

Melancholy  without  bad.  2$ 

Planter  of  celestial  plants, 

What  he  knows  nobody  wants; 

What  he  knows  he  hides,  not  vaunts. 

Knowledge  this  man  prizes  best 

Seems  fantastic  to  the  rest:  30 

Pondering  shadows,  colors,  clouds. 

Grass-buds  and  caterpillar-shrouds. 

Boughs  on  which  the  wild  bees  settle. 

Tints  that  spot  the  violet's  petal, 

Why  Nature  loves  the  number  five,  35 

And  why  the  star-form  she  repeats. 

Lover  of  all  things  alive, 

Wonderer  at  all  he  meets, 

Wonderer  chiefly  at  himself. 

Who  can  tell  him  what  he  is,  40 

Or  how  meet  in  human  elf 

Coming  and  past  eternities  ? 

And  such  I  knew,  a  forest  seer, 
A  minstrel  of  the  natural  year, 
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Foreteller  of  the  vernal  ides,  45 

Wise  harbinger  of  spheres  and  tides, 

A  lover  true  who  knew  by  heart 

Each  joy  the  mountain  dales  impart. 

It  seemed  that  Nature  could  not  raise 

A  plant  in  any  secret  place,  53 

In  quaking  bog,  on  snowy  hill. 

Beneath  the  grass  that  shades  the  riU, 

Under  the  snow,  between  the  rocks, 

In  damp  fields  known  to  bird  and  fox. 

But  he  would  come  in  the  very  hour  55 

It  opened  in  its  virgin  bower, 

As  if  a  sunbeam  showed  the  place, 

And  tell  its  long-descended  race. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  breezes  brought  him, 

It  seemed  as  if  the  sparrows  taught  him,  60 

As  if  by  secret  sight  he  knew 

Where  in  far  fields  the  orchis  grew. 

Many  haps  fall  in  the  field 

Seldom  seen  by  wishful  eyes. 

But  all  her  shows  did  Nature  >'ield  65 

To  please  and  win  this  pilgrim  wise. 

He  saw  the  {lartridgc  drum  in  the  woods. 

He  heard  the  woodtock's  e\*ening  h>inii, 

He  found  the  lawny  thrush's  broods, 

And  the  shy  hawk  did  wait  for  him.  70 

What  others  did  at  distance  hear. 

And  guessed  within  the  thicket's  gloom, 

Wiis  showed  to  this  philosopher, 

.\nd  at  his  bi<l<ling  seemed  to  come. 

In  uni)!ouKhcd  Maine,  he  sought  the  lumberers*  Kftng.      75 
Where  from  a  hundred  lakes  young  rivers  sprang; 
He  tHHle  the  uni)lanted  forest  floor,  whereon 
The  all-xrinK  sun  for  ages  hath  not  shone. 
Where  feeds  the  m«>«»Si\  and  walks  the  surly  bear, 
And  up  the  t.i!l  m.i'^t  runs  the  woo<l|>ecker.  80 

He  "^iw.  l»eneath  »lim  aisles,  in  txlorous  betls, 
The  sli^lit  Linn;i\i  han^  it>  twinl>orn  hratls. 
And  l)le^^e<l  the  monument  of  the  man  i)f  flowers. 
Which  breathes  hii  sweet  fame  through  the  nortiicm 
He  heard,  when  in  the  grove,  at  intervals. 
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With  sudden  roar  the  aged  iHne-tree  falls — 

One  crash,  the  death-hymn  of  the  perfect  tree, 

Declares  the  dose  of  its  green  century; 

Low  lies  the  plant  to  whose  creation  went 

Sweet  influence  from  every  dmnent,  go 

Whose  living  towers  the  years  conspired  to  buQd, 

Whose  giddy  top  the  morning  loved  to  gikL 

Throu^^  these  green  tents,  by  eldest  Nature  dressed. 

He  roamed,  content  alike  with  man  and  beast. 

Where  darkness  found  him  he  lay  glad  at  nig^t;  95 

There  the  red  morning  touched  him  with  its  light 

Three  moons  his  great  heart  him  a  hermit  made, 

So  kmg  he  roved  at  will  the  boundless  shade. 

The  timid  it  concerns  to  ask  their  way, 

And  fear  what  foe  in  caves  and  swan^is  can  stray,  too 

To  make  no  step  until  the  event  is  known. 

And  ills  to  come  as  evils  past  bemoan. 

Not  so  the  wise:  no  coward  watch  he  keeps 

To  spy  what  danger  on  his  pathway  creeps; 

Go  where  he  will,  the  wise  man  is  at  home,  X05 

His  hearth  the  earth,  his  hall  the  axure  dome; 

Where  his  clear  spirit  leads  him,  there  's  his  road. 

By  God's  own  light  illumined  and  foreshowed. 

T  was  one  of  the  charmed  days 
When  the  genius  of  God  doth  flow:  no 

The  wind  may  alter  twenty  ways, 
A  tempest  cannot  blow; 
It  may  blow  north,  it  still  is  warm; 
Or  south,  it  still  is  clear; 

Or  east,  it  smells  like  a  clover-farm;  X15 

Or  westi  no  thunder  fear. 
The  musing  peasant  lowly  great 
Beside  the  forest  water  sate: 
The  rope-like  pine-roots  crosswise  grown 
Composed  the  network  of  his  throne;  120 

The  wide  lake,  edged  with  sand  and  grass, 
Was  burnished  to  a  floor  of  glass, 
Painted  with  shadows  green  and  proud 
Of  the  tree  and  of  the  cloud. 

He  was  the  heart  of  all  the  scene :  125 

On  him  the  sun  looked  more  serene; 
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To  hill  and  cloud  his  face  was  known. 
It  sccme<l  the  likeness  of  their  own; 
They  knew  by  secret  symi>athy 

The  public  child  of  earth  and  sky.  133 

"You  ask,"  he  said,  "what  guide, 
Me  through  trackless  thickets  led. 
Through  thick-stemmed  woodlands  rough  and  wide? 
I  found  the  water's  bed: 

The  watercourses  were  my  guide;  135 

I  travelled  grateful  by  their  side, 
Or  through  their  channel  dr>'; 
They  led  me  through  the  thicket  damp. 
Through  brake  and  fern,  the  beavers*  camp, 
Through  beds  of  granite  cut  my  road,  140 

And  their  resistless  friendship  showed. 
The  falling  waters  led  me, 
The  foodful  waters  fed  me. 
And  brought  me  to  the  lowest  land, 

Unerring  to  the  ocean  sand.  145 

The  moss  upon  the  forest  bark 
Was  jx)lc-slar  when  the  night  was  dark; 
The  puq)le  berries  in  the  wood 
Supplied  me  necessary  fo<xi: 

For  Nature  ever  faithful  is  150 

To  such  as  trust  her  faithfulness. 
When  the  f»)re>l  shall  mislta<l  me, 
When  the  night  and  morning  lie, 
When  se;i  and  land  refuse  to  feed  me, 
*T  will  \>c  time  enough  to  <lie;  ijj 

Then  will  yet  my  mother  >'ield 
A  pillow  in  her  j;rcenest  field. 
Nor  the  June  flowers  Siom  to  cover 
The  clay  of  their  ileparle<l  lover." 

1840. 


THK  SPHINX 

The  Sphinx  i*«  drowsy: 
IliT  wing"*  are  furlml. 

Hit  e.ir  is  heavy; 

She  broods  on  the  world. 
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"  Who  'U  tell  me  my  secret  5 

The  ages  have  kq)t  ? — 
I  awaited  the  seer, 

While  they  slumbered  and  sl^t; — 

''The  fate  of  the  man>chUd, 

The  meaning  of  man;  zo 

Known  fruit  of  the  unknown, 

Dedalian  plan; 
Out  of  sleeping  a  waking, 

Out  of  waking  a  sleep; 
Life  death  overtaking;  15 

Deep  imdemeath  deep  ? 

"Erect  as  a  simbeam 

Upspringeth  the  palm; 
The  elephant  browses 

Undaunted  and  calm;  20 

In  beautiful  motion 

The  thrush  plies  his  wings^ 
Kind  leaves  of  his  covert, 

Your  silence  he  sings. 

''The  waves,  unashamed,  25 

In  difference  sweet 
Play  glad  with  the  breezes. 

Old  playfellows  meet; 
The  journeying  atoms, 

Primordial  wholes,  30 

Firmly  draw,  firmly  drive. 

By  their  animate  poles. 

"Sea,  earth,  air,  sound,  silence. 

Plant,  quadruped,  bird, 
By  one  music  enchanted,  35 

One  deity  stirred, 
Each  the  other  adorning, 

Accompany  still; 
Night  veileth  the  morning. 

The  vapor  the  hill.  40 
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"The  babe  by  its  mother 

Lies  bathM  in  joy; 
Glide  its  hours  uncounted, 

The  sun  is  its  toy; 
Shines  the  peace  of  all  being,  45 

Without  cloud,  in  its  eyes. 
And  the  sum  of  the  world 

In  soft  miniature  lies. 

"  But  man  crouches  and  blushes. 

Absconds  and  conceab;  50 

He  creepeth  and  peepetb. 

He  palters  and  steals; 
Infirm,  melancholy, 

Jealous  glancing  around. 
An  oaf,  an  accomplice,  55 

He  poisons  the  ground. 


II 


Out  spoke  the  great  mother, 

Beholding  his  fear 
(At  the  sound  of  her  accents 

Cold  shuddered  the  sphere): 
*  Who  has  drugged  my  boy's  cup, 

Who  has  mixed  my  boy*s  bretd  ? 
Who  with  sadness  and  madness 

Has  turned  the  man-chUd's  head?' 
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Aluud  and  cheerfully: 
"Say  on,  sweet  Sphinx!  thy  dirges 

Are  pleasant  songs  to  me. 
Deep  love  lielh  under 

These  pi*,  lures  of  time;  70 

They  fade  in  the  light  of 

Their  meaning  sublime. 

"The  fiend  that  man  harries 
Is  love  of  the  Best; 
Yawns  the  pit  of  the  Dragon  75 

Lit  by  ni>*s  from  the  Blest. 
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The  Lethe  of  nature 

Can't  trance  him  again. 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfect, 

Which  his  ^yes  sedL  in  vain.  80 

Tiofounder,  profounder, 

Man's  spirit  must  diw; 
To  his  aye-rolling  orbit 

No  goal  will  arrive: 
The  heavens  that  now  draw  him  85 

With  sweetness  untold, 
Once  found— for  new  heavens 

He  spumeth  the  dd« 

^  Pride  ruined  the  angeb, 

Their  shame  them  restores;  90 

And  the  joy  that  is  sweetest 

Lurks  in  stings  of  remorse. 
Have  I  a  lover 

Who  is  noble  and  free?— 
I  would  he  were  nobler  95 

Than  to  love  me. 

"Eteme  alternation 

Now  follows,  now  flies; 
And  under  pain,  pleasure, 

Under  pleasure,  pain  lies.  xoo 

Love  works  at  the  centre, 

Heart-heaving  alway; 
Forth  speed  the  strong  pulses 

To  the  borders  of  day. 

"Dull  Sphinx,  Jove  keep  thy  five  wits!  105 

Thy  sight  is  growing  blear; 
Rue,  mjrrrh,  and  cumin  for  the  Sphinx, 

Her  muddy  eyes  to  clear!" 
The  old  Sphinx  bit  her  thick  lip; 

Said,  "Who  taught  thee  me  to  name ?        no 
I  am  thy  spirit,  yoke-fellow; 

Of  thine  eye  I  am  eyebeam. 
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"Thou  art  the  unanswered  question: 

Couldst  see  thy  proper  tyt, 
Alway  it  asketh,  asketh,  ^  ^' 

And  each  answer  it  a  lie. 
So  take  thy  quest  through  nature. 

It  through  thousand  natures  ply; 
Ask  on,  thou  clothed  eternity — 

Time  is  the  false  reply."  ^ 

Uprose  the  merry  Sphinx, 

.\nd  crouched  no  more  in  stone; 
She  melted  into  purple  ckrad. 

She  silvered  in  the  moon. 
She  sfMred  into  a  >'ellow  flame,  ^ 

She  flowered  in  blossons  red, 
She  flowed  into  a  foaming  wa\*e. 

She  stood  Monadnoc's  head. 

Thorough  a  thousand  \'oices 
S|M)kc  the  universal  dame: 
"  Who  tellcth  one  of  my  meaningi 
la  master  of  all  I  —  " 


1841- 

THE  SNOWSTORM 

Annuuni  cd  hy  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky. 

Arrivo  the  <now.  and.  driving  o*er  the  fields. 

Sirms  nowhcro  to  alif^ht;  the  whited  air 

IIi<lr^  hills  and  wtxxls.  the  river  and  the  hea\'cn. 

Ani!  vciU  the  f.irm-hriu>c  at  the  garden's  end.  5 

Till'  >li*<i  ami  travclli-r  stti|>|)ed.  the  Lxnirier's  feel 

iK'l.iycd.  all  fricmi-^  <hut  out,  the  housenutes  sit 

Around  the  radiant  fireplace,  enclosed 

In  .1  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

(^)mo  stt.'  the  n«»rth  wind'**  masonry.  10 

Out  of  an  un'iocn  qu,irr>-  I'Vi-rmore 
Furni>httl  with  tile,  the  fieri  e  artificer 
Cur\-f>  hi'«  white  bastions  with  projected  foof 
Round  evcr>-  windw.ir(l  stake  or  tree  or  door. 
SiK-oiing.  the  myriad  handed,  his  wild  work  15 
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So  fanciful,  so  savage,  naught  cares  he 

For  number  or  proportion.    Mockingly 

On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths; 

A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn; 

Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall,  20 

Maugre  the  farmer's  sighs;  and  at  the  gate 

A  tapering  turret  overtops  the  work. 

And  when  his  hours  are  numbered,  and  the  world 

Is  all  his  own,  retiring,  as  he  were  not, 

Leaves,  when  the  sun  appears,  astonished  Art  25 

To  mimic  in  slow  structures,  stone  by  stone, 

Built  in  an  age,  the  nutd  wind's  night-work. 

The  frolic  architecture  of  the  snow. 

FORBEARANCE 

Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun  ? 

Loved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stalk  ? 

At  rich  men's  tables  eaten  bread  and  pulse  ? 

Unarmed,  faced  danger  with  a  heart  of  trust  ? 

And  loved  so  well  a  high  behavior  5 

In  man  or  maid  that  thou  from  speech  refrained, 

Nobility  more  nobly  to  repay  ? 

O,  be  my  friend,  and  teach  me  to  be  thine! 

1842. 

DAYS 

Daughters  of  Time,  the  hypocritic  Days, 

Muffled  and  dumb  like  barefoot  dervishes. 

And  marching  single  in  an  endless  file, 

Bring  diadems  and  fagots  in  their  hands. 

To  each  they  offer  gifts  after  his  will:  5 

Bread,  kingdoms,  stars,  and  sky  that  holds  them  all. 

I,  in  my  pleached  garden,  watched  the  pomp. 

Forgot  my  morning  wishes,  hastily 

Took  a  few  herbs  and  apples,  and  the  Day 

Turned  and  departed  silent.    I,  too  late,  10 

Under  her  solemn  fillet  saw  the  scorn. 

1851^  1857. 
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BRAHMA 


If  the  red  slayer  thinks  he  tUys, 
Or  if  the  slain  think  he  is  skin. 

They  know  not  well  the  subtle  ways 
I  keep  and  pass  and  turn  again. 

Far  or  forgot  to  me  is  near; 

Shadow  and  sunlight  are  the  tame; 
The  vanished  gods  to  me  appear; 

And  one  to  me  are  shame  and  fame. 

They  reckon  ill  who  leave  me  out: 
Wlien  me  they  fly,  I  am  the  wings; 

I  am  the  doubter  and  the  doubt. 

And  I  the  hymn  the  Brahmin  ainga. 

The  strong  gods  pine  for  my  abode, 
And  pine  in  vain  the  sacred  Seven; 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good. 

Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  oo  heaven. 

1857. 

raoM 
VOLUNTARIES 

In  an  age  of  fops  and  toys. 
Wanting  wisdom,  void  of  right. 
Who  shall  nerve  heroic  boys 
To  hazard  all  in  Freedom's  fight- 
Break  sharply  off  their  joUy  games. 
Forsake  their  comrades  gay, 
And  quit  proud  homes  and  youthful  damct 
For  famine,  toil,  and  fray? 
Vet  un  the  nimble  air  benign 
Spetti  nimbler  messages. 
That  waft  the  breath  of  grace  (fivlne 
To  hearts  in  sloth  and  ease: 
So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  Tk<m  wmU, 
The  >'outh  replies,  /  can. 

196$. 


\ 
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TERMINUS 

It  is  time  to  be  old| 

To  take  in  sail: 

The  god  of  bounds, 

Who  sets  to  seas  a  shore, 

Came  to  me  in  his  fatal  rounds  5 

And  said:  ''No  morel 

No  farther  spread 

Thy  broad  ambitious  branches  and  thy  root. 

Fancy  departs:  no  more  invent; 

Contract  thy  firmament  xo 

To  compass  of  a  tent. 

There 's  not  enou^  for  this  and  that. 

Make  thy  option  which  of  two; 

Economize  the  failing  river, 

Not  the  less  revere  the  Giver;  15 

Leave  the  many  and  hold  the  few. 

Timely  wise,  accept  the  terms. 

Soften  the  fall  with  wary  foot; 

A  Utile  while 

Still  plan  and  smile,  20 

And,  fault  of  novel  germs. 

Mature  the  unfallen  fruit. 

Curse,  if  thou  wilt,  thy  sires, 

Bad  husbands  of  their  fires, 

Who,  when  they  gave  thee  breath,  25 

Failed  to  bequeath 

The  needful  sinew  stark  as  once, 

The  Baresark  marrow  to  thy  bones. 

But  left  a  legacy  of  ebbing  veins, 

Inconstant  heat  and  nerveless  reins;  30 

Amid  the  Muses  left  thee  deaf  and  dumb, 

Amid  the  gladiators  halt  and  numb." 

As  the  bird  trims  her  to  the  gale, 

I  trim  myself  to  the  storm  of  time; 

I  man  the  rudder,  reef  the  sail,  35 

Obey  the  voice  at  eve  obeyed  at  prime: 

"Lowly  faithful,  banish  fear. 

Right  onward  drive  unharmed; 

The  port,  well  worth  the  cruise,  is  near. 

And  every  wave  is  charmed.''  40 

1867. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  TO  VIRGINIA 

The  blast  from  Freedom's  Northern  hills,  upon  its  Southern  way. 

Rears  greeting  to  Virginia  from  MassachuMtts  Bay: 

No  word  of  haughty  challenging,  nor  battle-bugle's  peal. 

Nor  steady  tread  of  marching  files,  nor  clang  of  horsemen's  stccL 

No  trains  of  deep-mouthed  cannon  along  our  highways  go, 

AroumI  our  silent  arsenals  untrodden  lies  the  snow; 

And  to  the  land-breeze  uf  our  ports,  ufxin  their  errands  far, 

A  thousand  sails  of  commerce  swell,  but  none  are  spread  for  war. 

We  hear  thy  threats.  Virginia;  thy  stormy  words  and  high 
Swell  harshly  on  the  Southern  winds  which  melt  along  our  sky; 
Vet  not  one  brown  hard  hand  foregoes  its  honest  labor  here. 
No  hewer  of  our  mountain  oaks  suspends  his  axe  in  fear. 

Wild  are  the  waves  which  lash  the  reefs  along  St.  George*s  bank; 

Cold  on  the  shore  of  I^hrador  the  fog  lies  white  and  dank; 

Through  storm  and  wave  and  blinding  mist  stout  are  the  hearts  whkh 

man 
The  ti>hing-smacks  of  Marblchead,  the  sea-boats  of  Cape  Ann: 

The  lold  north  light  ami  wintry  sun  glare  on  their  icy  forms 
Bent  grimly  o'er  their  straining  lines  or  wrestling  with  the  storms; 
l-'r<*e  as  the  winds  they  drive  iK-forr.  mugh  as  the  waves  they  nMm, 
I  lu  y  laugh  to  s<.om  the  slaver's  threat  against  their  rocky  home. 

What  moans  llu-  Old  Dominion ?     Ilath  >he  forgi>t  the  day 

\\  luMi  o'l-r  ht-r  umqurrrti  vallcvN  swq>t  the  Hritivn*s  steel  amy.' 

How  vide  by  side  ^ith  Mins  of  hi'r<  the  M.i><ai  husetis  men 

l.n.  ounttTi-d  TarletonV  iharge  of  fire  and  stout  Comwallit,  IImd? 


I  ..rot*'  -hr  how  ihr  li.i\  Stato.  in  an^wrr  to  the  lall 

<  n  l;rr  .lid  ll.Mj^r  i»i  HurKi'^w.  '^|H>ke  out  fn»m  Faneuil  Hall? 

\\  W\^  ( .  hoir-K  lu.  k  ht  r  licnr\  >  t  ry.  lamc  piiMng  on  each  breath 

( M  N.iriluni  winds  i!u-  thrilling  sounds  of  "Ijri.rty  o«  DEAn!" 
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A'hat  asks  the  Old  Dominion  ?     If  now  her  sons  have  proved 

False  to  their  fathers'  memory,  fabe  to  the  faith  they  loved,  30 

[  f  she  can  scoff  at  Freedom  and  its  great  charter  spurn, 

Vlust  we  of  Massachusetts  from  truth  and  duty  turn  ? 

bVe  hunt  your  bondmen  flying  from  Slavery's  hateful  hell  ? 

I>ur  voices,  at  your  bidding,  take  up  the  bloodhound's  yell  ? 

We  gather,  at  your  sununons,  above  our  fathers'  graves,  35 

Prom  Freedom's  holy  altar-horns  to  tear  your  wretched  slaves  ? 

Thank  God  not  yet  so  vilely  can  Massachusetts  bowl 

The  spirit  of  her  early  time  is  with  her  even  now; 

Oream  not,  because  her  Pilgrim  blood  moves  slow  and  calm  and  cool, 

She  thus  can  stoop  her  chainless  neck,  a  sister's  slave  and  tool!  40 

AU  that  a  sister  State  should  do,  all  that  a  free  State  may, 
Heart,  hand,  and  purse  we  proffer,  as  in  our  early  day; 
But  that  one  dark  loathsome  burden  ye  must  stagger  with  alone, 
And  reap  the  bitter  harvest  which  ye  yourselves  have  sown. 

Hold,  while  ye  may,  your  struggling  slaves,  and  burden  God's  free  air    45 
With  woman's  shriek  beneath  the  lash,  and  manhood's  wild  despair; 
Ging  closer  to  the  "cleaving  curse"  that  writes  upon  your  plains 
The  blasting  of  Almighty  wrath  against  a  land  of  chains. 

Still  shame  your  gallant  ancestry,  the  cavaliers  of  old, 

By  watching  round  the  shambles  where  human  flesh  is  sold;  50 

Gloat  o'er  the  new-bom  child,  and  count  his  market  value  when 

The  maddened  mother's  cry  of  woe  shall  pierce  the  slaver's  den. 

Lower  than  plummet  soundeth  sink  the  Virginian  name; 

Plant,  if  ye  will,  your  fathers'  graves  with  rankest  weeds  of  shame; 

Be,  if  ye  will,  the  scandal  of  God's  fair  universe —  55 

We  wash  our  hands  forever  of  your  sin  and  shame  and  curse. 

A  voice  from  lips  whereon  the  coal  from  Freedom's  shrine  hath  been. 
Thrilled,  as  but  yesterday,  the  hearts  of  Berkshire's  mountain  men; 
The  echoes  of  that  solemn  voice  are  sadly  lingering  still 
In  all  our  sunny  valleys,  on  every  wind-swept  hill.  60 
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And  when  the  prowling  man-thief  came  hunting  for  hb  prey 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  Bunker's  shaft  of  gray, 
How  through  the  free  lips  of  the  son  the  father's  warning  spoke! 
How  from  its  bonds  of  trade  and  sect  the  Pilgrim  dty  broke  1 

A  hundred  thousand  right  arms  were  lifted  up  on  hi|^, 

A  hundred  thousand  voices  sent  back  their  loud  reply; 

Through  the  thronged  towns  of  Essex  the  startling  summons  rang. 

And  up  from  bench  and  loom  and  wheel  her  young  mechanics  sprang. 

The  voice  of  free,  broad  Middlesex-— of  thousands  as  of  one,— 
The  shaft  of  Bunker  calling  to  that  of  Lexington; 
From  Norfolk's  ancient  villages;  from  Plymouth's  rocky  bound 
To  where  Nantucket  feels  the  arms  of  ocean  close  her  round; 

From  rich  and  rural  Worcester,  where  through  the  calm  repose 
Of  cultured  vales  and  fringing  woods  the  gentle  Nashua  Bows, 
To  where  Wachuset's  wintry  blasts  the  mountain  larches  stir,— 
Swelled  up  to  Heaven  the  thrilling  cry  of  "God  save  Latimer! ** 

And  sandy  Barnstable  rose  up,  wet  with  the  salt  sea  spray, 
And  Bristol  sent  her  answering  shout  down  Narragansett  Bay; 
Along  the  broad  Connecticut  old  Hampden  felt  the  thriU, 
And  the  cheer  of  Hampshire's  woodmen  swept  down  from  Holyoke 
Hill. 

The  voice  of  Massachusetts — of  her  free  sons  and  daughters,-^ 
I>ecp  calling  unto  deep  aloud — the  sound  of  many  waters! 
Against  the  burden  of  that  voice  what  tyrant  power  shall  stand  ? 
Xo  fetUrs  in  the  Bay  SUiUl    No  slcvt  upon  her  land! 

Look  to  it  well,  Virginians!    In  calmness  we  have  borne, 
In  answer  to  our  faith  and  trust,  your  insult  and  >'our  scorn; 
You  *ve  spumed  our  kindest  counsels,  you  've  hunted  for  our  lives. 
And  shaken  round  our  hearths  and  homes  your  manacles  and  g>'ves. 

\Vc  wage  no  war — wc  lift  no  arm — wc  fling  no  torch  within 
The  firc<iam|>s  of  the  quaking  mine  beneath  your  soil  of  sin; 
Wc  leave  ye  with  your  bondmen,  to  wrestle  while  ye  can 
With  the  strong  upward  tendencies  and  God-like  soul  of  man. 
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It,  £or  us  and  for  our  children  the  vow  which  we  have  given 
P  fy^eedom  and  humanity  is  registered  in  heaven: 
^I^au-kmU  im  our  borders — no  piraie  on  our  skramdl  95 

y^£krs  in  ike  Bay  Slate — no  slave  upon  our  landl 

1842.  1843. 

PROEM 

I  love  the  old  melodious  Uys 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  throu^: 

The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sidn^s  silvery  (dirase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning  dew.    •    5 

Yet  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours 
To  breathe  their  marvellous  notes  I  try; 

I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 

In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers, 
And  drink  with  glad  still  lips  the  blessing  of  the  sky.  10 

The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime, 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 

Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife,  are 

here.  15 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace. 
No  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace, 

Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyes.  20 

Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind; 

To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 

Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find.  25 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown; 
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A  hate  ni  tyranny  in  ten  so. 
And  heart V  in  its  vchememe, 
As  if  my  brother's  (Kiin  and  sorrow  were  my  own.  3s 

Oh  Free<loni,  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine, 

Nor  Mar\*eirs  wit  and  graceful  song, 

Still,  with  a  love  as  dee|)  and  strong 
As  theirs.  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifu  on  thy  shrine.         3$ 

1S47.  1849. 


ICHABOD 

So  fallen,  so  lost!  the  light  withdrawn 

Which  once  he  wore  I 
The  glory  from  his  gray  hairs  gone 

Forevermore! 

Revile  him  not — the  Tempter  hath 

A  snare  for  all; 
And  pitying  tears,  not  scorn  and  wrath, 

Hclit  his  fall. 

Oh  dumb  l>e  |>assion*s  stormy  rage 

When  he  who  might 
Have  lighte<l  up  and  led  his  age 

Fall>  lui  k  in  night. 

Scorn  ?  would  the  angels  laugh  to  mark 

A  l)ri>:ht  soul  driven. 
Fiend  gt Killed,  down  the  emlle^s  dark, 

Fmni  hoiK'  and  heaven  ? 

l.i-l  not  the  laml  once  proud  of  him 

In-ull  him  ni>w. 
Ni»r  l»r.iml  wiih  diviKT  shame  his  dim, 

I)i>lionored  brow. 

Hut  let  it-*  htinibled  **m>.  inMead, 

rri>ni  -r.i  to  Like. 
A  liU'.i:  l.iMient  a>  fi^r  the  dea<! 

In  'i.nlne^-  make. 
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CM  all  we  loved  and  honored,  nought  25 

Save  power  remains — 
A  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 

Still  strong  in  chains. 

All  else  is  gone;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soiil  has  fled:  30 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead. 

Then.pay  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  his  dead  fame; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaxe,  35 

And  hide  the  shame. 
j8so.  x8sa 

WORDSWORTH 

WSTTTEN  ON  A  BLANK  LEAF  OF  HIS  MEMOIKS 

Dear  friends  who  read  the  world  aright, 

And  in  its  common  forms  discern 
A  beauty  and  a  harmony 

The  many  never  learn. 

Kindred  in  soul  of  him  who  found  5 

In  simple  flower  and  leaf  and  stone 
The  impulse  of  the  sweetest  lays 

Our  Saxon  tongue  has  known, 

Accept  this  record  of  a  life 

As  sweet  and  pure,  as  calm  and  good,  10 

As  a  long  day  of  blandest  June 

In  green  field  and  in  wood. 

How  welcome  to  our  ears,  long  pained 

By  strife  of  sect  and  party  noise. 
The  brook-like  murmur  of  his  song  15 

Of  nature's  simple  joys. 

The  violet  by  its  mossy  stone, 

The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim. 
And  chance-sown  daffodil,  have  found 

Immortal  life  through  him.  20 
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The  sunrise  on  his  breezy  lake, 

The  rosy  tints  his  sunset  brought. 
World-seen,  are  gladdening  all  the  vales 

And  mountain-|)eaks  of  thought. 

Art  builds  on  sand;  the  works  ol  pride  15 

And  human  passion  change  and  fall; 
But  that  which  shares  the  life  of  (kmI 
With  Him  sur\'iveth  all. 
i8ji.  1851. 

SUMMER  BY  THE  LAKESIDE 

I.  NOON 

Wliite  clouds,  whose  shadows  haunt  the  deep. 
Light  mists,  whose  soft  embraces  keep 
The  sunshine  on  the  hills  asleep; 

O  isles  of  calm.  O  dark,  still  wood, 

And  stiller  skies,  that  overbrood  5 

Your  rest  with  deeper  quietude; 

0  shaiKs  and  hues,  dim  beckoning,  through 
Yon  mountain  gaps,  my  longing  view 
Beyond  the  purple  and  the  blue 

To  stiller  sea  and  greener  land,  to 

And  softer  lights  and  airs  more  bland. 
And  skies  the  hollow  of  C*od*s  hand; 

Tr.insfu^ccl  thnniRh  you,  O  mountain  friends. 

With  mine  vinir  solemn  spirit  blends, 

An<l  life  hd  m«)re  halh  se{)arate  ends.  15 

1  read  ea(  h  mi-ity  mountain  sign, 

I  know  the  \<»iie  of  wave  and  pine, 
And  I  am  voiirn,  ami  ve  are  mine. 

Life'-'  ln:r<len>  fall,  its  diMonls  cease; 

I  lapM*  inti»  the  >;lad  release  3C 

Of  nature's  own  cxcitrtling  peatx. 
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O  wdcome  calm  of  heart  and  mind: 
As  (alb  yon  fir-tree's  loosened  rind 
To  kave  a  tenderer  growth  behind, 

So  faQ  the  weary  years  away;  25 

A  child  again,  my  head  I  lay 
Upon  the  lap  of  this  sweet  day. 

This  western  wind  hath  Lethean  powers. 

Yon  noonday  cloud  nepenthe  showers, 

The  lake  is  white  with  lotus-flowers.  30 

Even  Duty's  voice  is  faint  and  low; 
And  slumberous  Conscience,  waking  slow, 
Forgets  her  blotted  scroll  to  show. 

The  Shadow  which  pursues  us  all. 

Whose  ever-nearing  steps  appall,  35 

Whose  voice  we  hear  behind  us  call, 

That  Shadow  blends  with  mountain  gray; 
It  speaks  but  what  the  light  waves  say — 
Death  walks  apart  from  Fear  to-day. 

< 
Rocked  on  her  breast,  these  pines  and  I  40 

Alike  on  Nature's  love  rely, 
And  equal  seems  to  live  or  die. 

Assured  that  He  whose  presence  fills 

With  light  the  spaces  of  these  hills 

No  evil  to  his  creatures  wills,  45 

The  simple  faith  remains  that  He 
^ill  do,  whatever  that  may  be, 
The  best  alike  for  man  and  tree; 

What  mosses  over  one  shall  grow, 

What  light  and  life  the  o^er  know,  50 

Unamdous,  leaving  Him  to  show. 
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U.   EVENING 

Yon  mountain*s  side  is  black  with  night; 

Wliile,  broad-orbed,  o'er  its  gleaiiiing  oown 
The  moon,  slow-rounding  into  sight, 

On  the  hushed  inland  sea  looks  down. 

How  start  to  light  the  clustering  isles. 

Each  silver-hemmed!    How  sharply  show 

The  shadows  of  their  rocky  piles 
And  tree-tops  in  the  wave  below  I 

How  far  and  strange  the  mountains  seem. 
Dim-looming  through  the  pale,  still  li|^t! 

The  vague,  vast  grouping  of  a  dream. 
They  stretch  into  the  solemn  night. 

Beneath,  lake,  wood,  and  peopled  vale, 

Hu^hed  by  that  presence  grand  and  grave. 

Are  silent,  save  the  cricket's  wafl 
And  low  response  of  leaf  and  wave. 

Fair  scenes,  whereto  the  Day  and  Night 
Make  rival  love,  I  leave  ye  soon. 

What  time  before  the  eastern  light 
The  pale  ghost  of  the  setting  moon 

Shall  hide  behind  yon  rocky  spines. 

And  the  youn^  an  her,  Mom,  shall  break 

His  arrows  on  the  mountain  pines. 

And,  Kolden-sandalled,  walk  the  lake. 

Farewell  I  around  this  smiling  bay 

(iay-hearted  Health  and  Life  in  bloom. 

With  lighter  stei>s  than  mine,  may  stray 
In  radiant  summers  vet  to 


Hut  n«)nr  shall  more  ri-j;relful  leave 
rhi*s<-  waters  and  these  hills  than  I, 

Or,  distant,  fonder  dream  how  eve 
Or  dawn  is  (Miinting  wave  and  sky. 
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How  rising  moons  shine  sad  and  mild 

On  wooded  isle  and  silvering  bay, 
Or  setting  suns  beyond  the  piled  35 

And  purple  mountains  lead  the  day; 

Nor  laughing  girl,  nor  bearding  boy, 

Nor  full-pulsed  manhood,  lingering  here, 

Shall  add  to  life's  abounding  joy 

The  charmed  repose  to  suffering  dear:  40 

Still  waits  kind  Nature  to  impart 

Her  choicest  gifts  to  such  as  gain 
An  entrance  to  her  loving  heart 

Through  the  sharp  discipline  of  pain. 

Forever  from  the  Hand  that  takes  45 

One  blessing  from  us  others  fall; 
And  soon  or  late  our  Father  makes 

His  perfect  recompense  to  all. 

0,  watched  by  Silence  and  the  Night, 

And  folded  in  the  strong  embrace  50 

Of  the  great  mountains,  with  the  light 

Of  the  sweet  heavens  upon  thy  face, 

Lake  of  the  Northland,  keep  thy  dower 

Of  beauty  still;  and  while,  above, 
Thy  solemn  mountains  speak  of  power,  55 

Be  thou  the  mirror  of  God's  love. 


1853. 


MAUD  MULLER 

Maud  Mullcr,  on  a  summer's  day. 
Raked  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

Beneath  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
Of  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

Singing  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock-bird  echoed  from  his  tree. 

But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-off  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down, 
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The  sweet  aong  died,  and  a  vmgue  unittt 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast — 

A  wish,  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 
F'or  something  better  than  she  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut 


He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-treeSf  to  greet  the 


And  ask  a  draught  from  the  spring  that  flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled  up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"Thanks!"  said  the  Judge;  "a  sweeter  drai^ht 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees. 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming 


Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  wbethc 
The  cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown 
And  her  graceful  ankles  bare  and  brown, 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
I>4>()kcHl  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyea. 

At  hi>l,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 


Maud  MuUer  l(X)ked  and  sighed:  "Ah 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be! 
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"He  woiild  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine, 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

"My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat.  40 

"I  'd  dress  my  mother  so  grand  and  gay, 
And  the  baby  should  have  a  new  toy  each  day. 

"And  I  'd  feed  the  himgry  and  clothe  the  poor. 
And  all  should  bless  me  who  left  our  door." 

The  Judge  looked  back  as  he  climbed  the  hill,  45 

And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still: 

"A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet. 
Ne'er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

"And  her  modest  answer  and  graceful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  good  as  she  is  fair.  50 

"Would  she  were  mine,  and  I  to-day, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay; 

"No  doubtful  balance  of  rights  and  wrongs. 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

"But  low  of  cattle  and  song  of  birds,  55 

And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  words." 

But  he  thought  of  his  sisters  proud  and  cold 
And  his  mother  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  his  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 

And  Maud  was  left  in  the  field  alone.  60 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon, 
When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love-tune; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well 
Till  the  rain  on  the  unraked  clover  fell. 
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tt 


lie  wedded  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  faahkm  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oftf  in  his  marble  hearth's  brisht  glov, 
He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go. 

And  sweet  Maud  Mutter's  hasd  eyes 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glass  was  red. 
He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead, 

And  closed  his  C3res  on  his  garnished  rooms 
To  dream  of  meadows  and  clover-blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed,  with  a  secret  pain. 
Ah,  that  I  were  free  again  I 


**  Free  as  when  I  rode,  that  day. 
Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay.** 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow  and  childbirth  pain 
Left  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  shone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot. 

And  she  hcan!  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  <aw  a  rider  draw  his  rein; 

And.  f^:u\nf^  down  with  timid  grace, 
Shi'  felt  his  pleased  e>'es  read  her  face. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  waUs 
Stn.*t4  heil  away  into  stately  haUs; 
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And  for  him  who  ut  by  the  chimney  lug, 
Dozing  and  gTumbling  o'ei  pipe  and  mug, 

A  manly  fonn  at  her  side  she  uw, 
And  joy  was  duty,  and  love  was  Uw. 

Then  she  took  up  her  burden  of  lile  agdn, 
Saying  only,  "It  might  have  been." 

Alas,  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  rcpiner  and  household  dnulgel 

God  pity  them  bothi  and  pity  us  all. 
Who  vainly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
Thesaddest  are  these:  "It  might  have  been!" 

Ah,  Weill  for  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes; 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  awayl 


THE  BAREFOOT  BOY 

n  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  check  of  tan; 
With  thy  tumed-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  merry  whtetied  tunes; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Through  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace: 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy — 
I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy! 
Prince  thou  art— the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican. 
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Let  the  million-doUared  ride! 

Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 

Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy  '  i 

In  the  reach  of  car  and  eye — 

Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy: 

Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  I 

O  for  boyhood's  painless  play; 
Sleep  that  wakes  in  laughing  day;  ^^ 

Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  rules; 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  schools  :«- 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase. 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place, 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude  -^^ 

Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell, 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  cell, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  young,  jO 

How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow, 
Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine. 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine;  i$ 

Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 
And  ihc  architectural  plans 
Of  Rray  hornet  artisans! — 

For,  cs<  hewing  lKK)ks  and  tasks,  40 

Nature  answers  all  he  asks; 
Hand  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Va(C  to  face  with  her  he  talks, 
Part  and  (>ariel  of  her  joy. 
lile»inj;s  on  the  baref«x)t  Uiy!  45 

()  for  l)oyh<Kxrs  time  of  June, 
Ooudin^  years  in  one  brief  moon. 
When  all  thin^-»  I  heanl  or  saw, 
Mr.  iluir  mailer,  wailetl  f«>r! 

I  u.i^  ri.  h  in  llowers  an<l  trees,  fD 

llinnniii^;  I'irii^  and  honey-ln-es; 
I- Of  my  >iH»ri  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  bnouted  mole  hi:>  spade; 
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For  my  tasle  the  blnckbcrty  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  iitDne; 
Laughed  (he  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall; 
Mine  the  sand -rimmed  pickerel  pond. 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond, 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  trees. 
Apples  of  HesperidesI 
Still  as  my  horizon  grew, 
Larger  grew  my  riches  too; 
All  the  world  I  saw  or  knew 
Seemed  a  complex  Chinese  toy 
Fashioned  for  a  barefoot  boy! 

0  for  festal  dainties  spread, 
Like  my  bowl  of  milk  and  bread, 

Pewter  dpuon  and  Ixjwj  u£  woo<i| 

On  the  door-stone  gray  and  rudet 
O'er  me,  like  a  regal  tent, 
Cloudy-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
Purple-curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
Looped  in  many  a  wind-swung  fold. 
While  for  music  come  the  play 
Of  the  pied  froga'  orchestra; 
And,  to  light  the  noisy  choir, 
Lit  the  fly  his  lamp  of  fire. 
I  was  monarch :  pomp  and  joy 
Waited  on  the  barefoot  boyi 

Cheerily,  then,  my  little  man. 
Live  and  laugh  as  boyhood  can  I 
Though  the  flinty  slopes  be  hard. 
Stubble-speared  the  new-mown  sward. 
Every  mom  shall  lead  thee  through 
Fresh  baptisms  of  the  dew; 
Every  evening  from  thy  (eet 
Shall  the  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat. 
All  too  soon  these  feet  must  hide 
In  the  prison  cells  of  pride. 
Lose  the  freedom  of  the  sod. 
Like  a  colt's  for  work  be  shod, 
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Made  to  tread  the  mills  of  toil  i^: 

Up  and  down  in  ceaseless  moil; 

Happy  if  their  track  be  found 

Never  on  forbidden  ground, 

Happy  if  they  sink  not  in 

Quick  and  treacherous  sands  of  sin.  i3c 

Ah,  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy. 

Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy! 

SKIPPER  IRESON'S  RIDE 

Of  ail  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time, 

Told  in  story  or  sung  in  rhyme — 

On  Apuleius's  (iolden  Ass, 

Or  one-eyed  Calendar's  horse  of  brass, 

Witch  astride  of  a  human  hack,  5 

Islam's  prophet  on  Al-Borik — 

The  strangest  ride  that  ever  was  sped 

Was  Ireson's,  out  from  Marblehead! 

Old  FU)y(i  Ircson,  for  his  hard  heart 

Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart  10 

Hy  the  women  of  Marblehead  t 

Bo<ly  of  turkey,  head  of  owl, 
Win^s  a-droop  like  a  rained-on  fowl, 
I'Vathcfi'd  and  runie<i  in  ever>'  |>art, 

SkipjKT  IroMm  sIcxkI  in  the  cart.  15 

Scorc-5  of  women,  old  and  young, 
Slronp  of  mus<  Ic  and  glib  of  tongue, 
Pushod  and  piillc<l  up  the  nx  ky  lane, 
SfmulinK  an<l  sinj;ing  the  shrill  refrain: 
"Ili-rc  *s  Find  Oirson.  fur  his  horrd  horrt  10 

Turr'd  an'  futherr'd  an'  torr'd  in  a  corrt 
Hy  the  women  o'  Morble'ead!" 

Wrinkled  -i.  olds  with  hands  on  hijw, 

(iirU  in  MtHtrn  of  i  hrt-k  and  lij^s, 

\\  il«i  tvcd.  fri't-limlK^J,  >iuh  as  ihasc  15 

It. I' «  hu-  puin.!  M)nu-  antiijuo  va-^*. 

IJrirf  i>f  >kirt.  with  ankles  hare. 
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Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair, 

With  conch-shells  blowing  and  fish-horns'  twang, 

Over  and  over  the  Mamads  sang:  30 

"Here  's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt 
Torr'd  an'  futherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'eadI" 

Small  pity  for  him  I    He  sailed  away 

From  a  leaking  ship  in  Chaleur  Bay —  35 

Sailed  away  from  a  sinking  wreck 

With  his  own  town's-people  on  her  deck. 

Lay  by!  lay  by!"  they  called  to  him. 

Back  he  answered,  "Sink  or  swim! 

Brag  of  your  catch  of  fish  again!"  40 

And  ofif  he  sailed  through  the  fog  and  rain. 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead. 

Fathoms  deep  in  dark  Chaleur  45 

That  wreck  shall  lie  forevermore: 

Mother  and  sister,  wife  and  maid. 

Looked  from  the  rocks  of  Marblehead 

Over  the  moaning  and  rainy  sea. 

Looked  for  the  coming  that  might  not  be!  50 

What  did  the  winds  and  the  sea-birds  say 

Of  the  cruel  captain  who  sailed  away  ? 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cart 

By  the  women  of  Marblehead!  55 

Through  the  street,  on  either  side. 
Up  flew  windows,  doors  swung  wide; 
Sharp-tongued  spinsters,  old  wives  gray, 
Treble  lent  the  fish-hom*s  bray; 

Sea-worn  grandsires,  cripple-bound,  60 

Hulks  of  old  sailors  run  aground, 
Shook  head  and  fist  and  hat  and  cane. 
And  cracked  with  curses  the  hoarse  refrain: 
"Here 's  Flud  Oirson,  fur  his  horrd  horrt 
Torr'd  an'  futherr'd  an'  corr'd  in  a  corrt  65 

By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead!" 
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Sweetly  along  the  Salem  road 
Bloom  of  orchard  and  lilac  ihowed: 
Little  the  wicked  skipper  knew 
Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  lo  blue; 
Riding  there  in  hb  sorry  trim. 
Like  an  Indian  idol  glum  and  grimt 
Scarcely  he  seemed  the  sound  to  Imr 
Of  voices  shouting,  far  and  near: 
"  Here  *s  Flud  Oirson,  fur  hit  hond  horrt 
Torr*d  an'  futherr'd  an'  oorr'd  in  m  oont 
By  the  women  o*  Morble'eadr 

"  Hear  me,  neighborsi"  at  last  he  cried; 
"Wliat  to  me  is  this  noby  ride? 
Wliat  is  the  shame  that  dothet  die  skin 
Tu  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within? 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I  see  a  wreck 
And  hear  a  cr>'  from  a  reeling  deckl 
Hate  me  and  curse  me — I  only  dread 
The  hand  of  God  and  the  face  of  the  deuir 
Said  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  Us  hard  liemrt 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  m  cvt 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead! 


Then  the  wife  of  the  skipper  kMt  mt 
Said.  "God  has  touched  him!  why  should  «e?* 
Sui<l  an  old  wife  mourning  her  only  too, 
"Cut  the  r()gue*s  tether  and  let  him  runl" 
Si  with  soft  rt'lentings  and  rude  eicuse. 
Half  ikorn,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  kxMC, 
Ami  Rave  him  a  cK>ak  to  hide  him  in, 
And  left  him  alone  with  his  shame  and  sin. 
IN  Kir  Kltiycl  Ircson,  for  his  hard  heart 
Tarr(*<l  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a  cvt 
Hv  the  women  of  Marblehead! 

IS2S,    iSy-.  1857. 

ti:llin(;  thk  bees 

Here  i>  tht>  phue:  ri^ht  over  the  hill 

Runs  the  |>ath  1  ttnik; 
Vnu  f  an  M-e  the  k^|i  in  the  old  wall  btill, 

And  the  slepiiing- stones  in  the  shallow  brook. 
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There  b  the  house,  with  the  gate  red-barred,  5 

.  And  the  popJars  tall; 
And  the  barn's  brown  length;  and  the  cattle-yard. 
And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the  wall. 

There  are  the  bee-hives  ranged  in  the  sun; 

And  down  by  the  brink  xo 

Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  weed  o'er-run, 

Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

A  year  has  gone,  as  the  tortoise  goes. 

Heavy  and  slow; 
And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same  sun  ^ows,  15 

And  the  same  brook  sings  of  a  year  ago. 

There  's  the  same  sweet  dover-smell  in  the  breeze; 

And  the  June  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees, 

Setting,  as  then,  over  Femside  farm.  20 

I  mind  me  how,  with  a  lover's  care, 

From  my  Sunday  coat 
I  brushed  off  the  burs,  and  smoothed  my  hair, 

And  cooled  at  the  brookside  my  brow  and  throat. 

Since  we  parted,  a  month  had  passed —  25 

To  love,  a  year; 
Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last 

On  the  little  red  gate  and  the  well-sweep  near. 

I  can  see  it  all  now — ^the  slantwise  rain 

Of  light  through  the  leaves,  30 

The  sundown's  blaze  on  her  window-pane. 

The  bloom  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves. 

Just  the  same  as  a  month  before — 

The  house  and  the  trees, 
The  barn's  brown  gable,  the  vine  by  the  door, —  35 

Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 

Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall, 

Forward  and  back, 
Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-girl  small. 

Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black.  40 
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Trembling,  I  listened:  the  summer  sun 

Had  the  chill  of  snow, 
For  I  knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of  one 

Gone  on  the  journey  we  all  must  go! 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  "My  Mary  weeps  4; 

For  the  dead  to-day: 
Haply  her  blind  old  grandsire  sleeps 

The  fret  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away/* 

But  her  dog  whine<l  low;  on  the  doorway  sill, 

With  his  cane  to  his  chin,  5- 

The  old  man  sat;  and  the  chore-girl  still 

Sung  to  the  Ikts  stealing  out  and  in. 

And  the  sting  she  was  hinging  ever  since 
In  my  car  sounds  on: 
"  Stay  at  home,  pretty  Ix'es,  fly  not  hence —  55 

Mistress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone!*' 

1836.  1858. 

MY  PLAYMATE 

The  pines  were  <l.irk  on  Kamoth  hill. 

Their  s<»n^  was  soft  ami  low; 
The  bln>s«>ni>  in  the  swtx'l  May  wind 

Were  fallini;  like  the  snow. 

The  blo>somH  drifted  at  our  feet,  5 

Thi-  <»rt  h.inl  bird>  s;ini;  ilc.ir; 
The  >\vccle>t  and  the  •nidiiost  day 

It  si'cnu-d  t)t  all  the  year. 

VoT.  more  t*)  mi*  ih.in  binN  ^r  fl«»wer5. 

My  pl.iN  m.iii-  lift  her  hume.  10 

And  iiK)k  witli  hiT  the  l.iu^jhinj;  spring, 

rhc  ini-ii  .iikI  tlic  bl«H'm. 


Sill-  ki-Mil  tht   lip-  "f  kish  and  kin, 
sin   l.ii'l  \h  r  liaiid  in  miiu- 

W  li.ii  Mi-ri  n»ijil  .i-k  ilu  lM>hlul  l>)y 
\\lh»  ltd  her  l\iilur>  kinc? 


«$ 
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■ 

She  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  May: 

The  constant  years  told  o'er 
Their  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  moma, 

But  she  came  back  no  more.  20 

I  walk,  with  noiseless  feet,  the  round 

Of  uneventful  years; 
Still  o'er  and  o'er  I  sow  the  spring 

And  reap  the  autumn  ears. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year  25 

Her  summer  roses  blow; 
The  dusky  children  of  the  sun 

Before  her  come  and  go. 

There  haply  with  her  jewelled  hands 

She  smooths  her  silken  gown —  30 

No  more  the  homespun  lap  wherein 

I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 

The  wild  grapes  wait  us  by  the  brook. 

The  brown  nuts  on  the  hill, 
And  still  the  May-day  flowers  make  sweet  35 

The  woods  of  Follymill. 

The  lilies  blossom  in  the  pond, 

The  bird  builds  in  the  tree. 
The  dark  pines  sing  on  Ramoth  hill 

The  slow  song  of  the  sea.  40 

I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  them, 

And  how  the  old  time  seems; 
If  ever  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Are  sounding  in  her  dreams. 

I  see  her  face,  I  hear  her  voice:  45 

Does  she  remember  mine  ? 
And  what  to  her  is  now  the  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

What  cares  she  that  the  orioles  build 

For  other  eyes  than  ours;  50 

That  other  hands  with  nuts  are  filled, 

And  other  laps  with  flowers  ? 
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O  playmate  in  Ihc  golden  time, 

Our  mossy  seat  is  green, 
Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet,  -^ 

The  old  trees  o*er  it  lean. 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  feni 

A  sweeter  memory  blow; 
And  there  in  spring  the  vecries  sing 

The  song  of  long  ago.  60 

And  still  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Arc  moaning  like  the  sea — 
The  moaning  of  the  sea  of  change 

Between  myself  and  thee! 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com, 
Clear  in  the  cool  September  mom. 

The  cluslere<l  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland. 

Round  al>*>ul  I  hem  orchards  sweep,  5 

Apple  and  jK'aih  tree  fruited  deep, 

lair  as  a  ^^anlen  of  the  I.«>rd 

W)  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  horde, 

On  that  plea>;inl  morn  of  the  early  fall 

\\  lien  Lee  niarihe<i  over  ihe  mountain-wall,  10 

( )vir  the  nvumtaiii''  windint;  <it>wn, 
Hor-^-  and  I'-'t.  iiU«»  Krederiik  town. 

I'Tty  ilai:-  \s\\\\  their  '•ilver  ••l.trs, 
I  .Ti)  tl.ii;-  with  iluir  » rim>«»n  lur5, 

M.tp|K.d  in  lh«'  nvriiini:  wind:    ihc  sun  15 

Of  noon  lov-iked  d^jwn,  and  ^aw  not  one. 


^^^B^]^B 
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Up  rose  old  Barbara  Frielchie  then. 
Bowed  with  her  Fourscore  years  and  ten; 

Bravest  of  all  in  Frederick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  hauled  down; 

70 

In  her  altic  window  the  staff  she  stt, 
To  show  that  one  heart  was  la)-al  yet. 

Up  the  street  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Stonewall  Jackson  riding  ahead. 

Under  his  slouched  hat  left  and  right 
He  glanced;  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

»5 

"Haiti"— the  dust-brown  ranks  stood  fast. 
"Fire!"— out- blazed  the  rifie-blast. 

It  aUneed  tie  uriadow,  pane,  aaij  dub, 

' 

It  rent  the  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 


She  leaned  far  out  on  the  wiodow-sill. 
And  shook  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 


"Shoot,  if  you  must,  this  old  gray  head, 
But  spare  your  country's  flagi"  she  said. 


"Who  touches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
Dies  like  a  dog!  March  onl"  he  said. 


All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  inarching  feet; 
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All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost  45 

Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host; 

Ever  its  torn  folds  rose  and  fell 

On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well; 

And  through  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 

Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good-night.  50 

Barbara  Frietchie's  work  is  o*er, 

And  the  Rebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more. 

Honor  to  her;  and  let  a  tear 

Fall,  for  her  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie*s  grave,  55 

Flag  of  Freedom  and  Union,  wave  I 

Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  I  60 

1863,  1863. 

ABRAHAM  DAVENPORT 

In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid  aside 

With  breeches  and  cocked  hats)  the  people  sent 

Their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws. 

And  so,  from  a  brown  homestead,  where  the  Sound 

Drinks  the  small  tribute  of  the  Mianas,  5 

Waved  over  by  the  woods  of  Rippowams, 

And  hallowed  by  pure  lives  and  tranquil  deaths, 

Stamford  sent  up  to  the  councils  of  the  State 

Wisdom  and  grace  in  Abraham  Davenport. 

'T  was  on  a  May-day  of  the  far  old  year  10 

Seventeen  hundred  eighty  that  there  fell 
Over  the  bloom  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 
Over  the  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of  noon, 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  night 
In  day  of  which  the  Norland  sagas  tell —  15 
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The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.    The  low-hung  sky 

Was  black  with  ominous  clouds,  save  where  its  rim 

Was  fringed  with  a  dull  glow,  like  that  which  climbs 

The  crater's  sides  from  the  red  hell  below. 

Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barn-yard  fowls  20 

Roosted;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 

Lowed,  and  looked  homeward;  bats  on  leathern  wings 

Flitted  abroad;  the  sounds  of  labor  died; 

Men  prayed,  and  women  wept;  all  ears  grew  sharp 

To  hear  the  doom-blast  of  the  tnmipet  shatter  25 

The  black  sky,  that  the  dreadful  face  of  Christ 

Might  look  from  the  rent  clouds,  not  as  he  looked 

A  loving  guest  at  Bethany,  but  stem 

As  Justice  and  inexorable  Law. 

Meanwhile  in  the  old  State  House,  dim  as  ghosts,      30 
Sat  the  lawgivers  of  Connecticut, 
Trembling  beneath  their  legislative  robes. 
"It  is  the  Lord's  Great  Day!  Let  us  adjourn," 
Some  said;  and  then,  as  if  with  one  accord. 
All  eyes  were  turned  to  Abraham  Davenport.  35 

He  rose,  slow  cleaving  with  his  steady  voice 
The  intolerable  hush:  "This  well  may  be 
The  Day  of  Judgment  which  the  world  awaits; 
But  be  it  so  or  not,  I  only  know 

My  present  duty,  and  my  Lord's  command  40 

To  occupy  till  he  come.    So,  at  the  post 
Where  he  hath  set  me  in  his  providence, 
I  choose,  for  one,  to  meet  him  face  to  face- 
No  faithless  servant  frightened  from  my  task, 
But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  calls;  45 

And  therefore,  with  all  reverence,  I  would  say 
Let  God  do  his  work,  we  will  see  to  ours. 
Bring  in  the  candles."    And  they  brought  them  in. 

Then  by  the  flaring  lights  the  Speaker  read, 
Albeit  with  husky  voice  and  shaking  hands,  50 

An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  regulate 
The  shad  and  alcwive  fisheries.    Whereupon 
Wisely  and  well  spake  Abraham  Davcnjwrt, 
Straight  to  the  question,  with  no  figures  of  speech 
Save  the  ten  Arab  signs,  yet  not  without  55 

The  shrewd  dry  humor  natural  to  the  man; 
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His  awestruck  colleagues  listening  all  the  while. 
Between  the  pauses  of  hb  argument, 
To  hear  the  thunder  of  the  wrath  of  God 
Break  from  the  hollow  trumpet  of  the  doud. 

And  there  he  stands,  in  memory,  to  this  dA3^* 
Erect,  self-poised,  a  rugged  face,  half  teen 
Against  the  background  of  unnatural  dark* 
A  witness  to  the  ages  as  they  pan 
That  sim|ile  duty  hath  no  place  for  fcv. 


t866. 


SNOW-BOUND 

The  sun,  that  brief  December  day. 

Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray; 

And,  darkly  circled,  gave  at  noon 

A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon; 

Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  iky 

Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 

A  fwrtcnt  seeming  less  than  threat. 

It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout, 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  oat, 

A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 

That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  met 

(K  lifc-bKxxl  in  the  sharpened  face, 

The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 

The  wind  blew  cast :  we  heard  the  ronr 

( )f  (X  can  on  his  wintr>'  shore, 

And  felt  the  strtm^  pulse  throbbing  there 

Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  inland  air. 

Meanwhile  wo  did  our  ni^tly  choret  ■ 
BrouKht  in  the  winhI  from  out  of  doors, 
LittiTcil  the  stalN.  and  from  the  mows 
Kaki'il  (Itiwn  the  herd's-grass  for  the  cowi; 
Hoard  iho  horse  whinnying  for  his  com, 
Ami.  ^h.irply  \l.i>hing  hitm  on  horn, 
lni|utiont  <iitwn  the  stanthion  rows 
I'ho  t.itilo  «h.iWi-  ihoir  walnut  bows, 
\\  hilo.  |H'i  rint;  tr<<ni  hi<  early  |)ercb 
I'lxin  I  hi-  <>t.itIoM''^  |x>Io  of  birvh, 
The  khL  hi^  t  n^tctl  helmet  bent 
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And  down  hb  querulous  challenge  sent.  30 

Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light 

The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 

A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 

And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 

As,  zigzag  wavering  to  and  fro,  35 

Crossed  and  recrossed  the  wingM  snow; 

And  ere  the  early  bed-time  came 

The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame. 

And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 

Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts.  40 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on; 
The  morning  broke  without  a  sun; 
In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 
Of  Nature's  geometric  signs, 

In  starry  flake  and  pellicle  45 

All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell; 
And,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 
We  looked  uix)n  a  world  imknown, 
On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own: 

Aroimd  the  glistening  wonder  bent  50 

The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament. 
No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below — ■ 
A  universe  of  sky  and  snow! 
The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvellous  shapes:  strange  domes  and  towers         55 
Rose  up  where  sty  or  corn-crib  stood, 
Or  garden- wall  or  belt  of  wood; 
A  smooth  white  mound  the  brush-pile  showed, 
A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road; 
The  bridle-post  an  old  man  sat,  60 

With  loose-flung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat; 
The  well-curb  had  a  Chinese  roof; 
And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof. 
In  its  slant  splendor  seemed  to  tell 
Of  Pisa's  leaning  miracle.  65 

A  prompt,  decisive  man,  no  breath 
Our  father  wasted:  "Boys,  a  path!" 
Well  pleased  (for  when  did  farmer  boy 
Count  such  a  summons  less  than  joy?), 
Our  buskins  on  our  feet  we  drew;  70 
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With  mittcncd  hands,  and  ca(>s  drawn  low 

To  guard  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow, 

\Vc  cut  the  solid  whiteness  through; 

And,  where  the  drift  was  deepest,  made 

A  tunnel  walled  and  overlaid  -^ 

With  dazzling  cr>'stal:  we  had  read 

Of  rare  Aladdin's  wondrous  cave, 

And  to  our  own  his  name  we  gave. 

With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 

To  test  his  lamp's  su[)emal  powers.  So 

We  reached  the  barn  with  merr>'  din, 

And  roused  the  prisoned  brutes  within. 

The  old  hor^c  thrust  his  long  head  out, 

And,  grave  with  wonder,  gazed  about; 

The  CDck  his  lusly  greeting  said,  55 

And  forth  his  sjKckled  harem  led; 

The  oxen  lashed  their  tails,  and  hooked. 

And  mild  rcproaih  of  hunger  l(x>ked; 

The  hornet!  palrianh  of  the  ^ecp, 

Like  Kgypt's  Amun  nmsed  frt)m  sleep,  go 

Sh(K>k  his  sage  head  with  gesture  mute. 

And  cmpha>ized  with  stamp  of  foot. 

All  day  the  gusty  north -wind  bore 
The  liK>scning  drift  its  breath  before. 

Low  I  iri  ling  round  its  S4)ulhem  zone,  Q5 

The  sun  thnmgh  <Ki/-zIing  snow-mist  shone. 
No  IkII  the  hu>h  i>f  >iknce  bn)ke, 
Nt>  iuighl>oring  chimney '^  s<Hial  smoke 
Curled  over  wimkIs  of  snt»w-hung  oak: 

A  M»Iiiu(lc  m.nic  mort-  intense  too 

Hy  (Irciry  v^i.  c<l  clement' — 
The  >hrieking  of  the  min<l!eHs  wind. 
The  rn'»;iiiin;;  Irec-Um;:!!''  ••w.iying  blind. 
And  on  the  gla*«>  the  unmeaning  bi'al 

()i  chovtly  tmj^er-tip'^  <»f  -.Uii,  |q^ 

lUviind  the  rinle  «'f  our  hearth 
N'l'  wrKoiTK"  M>iincl  •>!  t«'i!  or  mirth 
I'lilMun'!  the  ^\h\\,  an«i  le^tit'iol 
(  M'  hum.in  life  .imi  tl>"vr.;hl  out-^ido. 

\\ I  niiu'l«'l  lh.it  tlh   -h.irpe>«l  lar  no 

The  buried  br\.K)klet  o»uM  not  hear, 
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The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 

Had  been  to  us  companioiiship, 

And  in  our  lonely  life  had  grown 

To  have  an  almost  human  tone.  '  115 

As  night  drew  on,  and,  from  the  crest 

Of  wooded  knolls  that  ridged  the  west, 

The  Sim,  a  snow-blown  traveller,  sank 

From  sight  beneath  the  smothering  bank, 

We  piled  with  care  our  nightly  stack  120 

Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back — 

The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  thick. 

And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick; 

The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart. 

And  filled  between  with  curious  art  125 

The  ragged  brush;  then,  hovering  near. 

We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appear. 

Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 

On  whitewashed  wall  and  sagging  beam. 

Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room  130 

Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosy  bloom; 

While  radiant  with  a  mimic  flame 

Outside  the  sparkling  drift  became. 

And  through  the  bare-boughed  lilac-tree 

Our  own  warm  hearth  seemed  blazing  free —  135 

The  crane  and  pendent  tranunels  showed, 

The  Turks'  heads  on  the  andirons  glowed, — 

While  childish  fancy,  prompt  to  tell 

The  meaning  of  the  miracle, 

Whi^)ered  the  old  rhyme,  "  Under  the  tree,  140 

When  fire  outdoors  burns  merrily, 

There  the  witches  are  making  tea" 

The  moon  above  the  eastern  wood 
Shone  at  its  full;  the  hill-range  stood 
Transfigured  in  the  silver  flood,  145 

Its  blown  snows  flashing  cold  and  keen, 
Dead  white  save  where  some  sharp  ravine 
Took  shadow,  or  the  sombre  green 
Of  hemlocks  turned  to  pitchy  black 

Against  the  whiteness  at  their  back.  150 

For  such  a  world  and  such  a  night 
Most  fitting  that  unwarming  light, 
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Whit  h  only  seemed  where'er  it  fell 
To  make  the  coldness  visible. 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without,  155 

We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about. 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 

The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat;  160 

And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed. 
The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread  165 

Laid  to  the  fire  his  drowsy  head. 
The  cat's  dark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
A  couchant  tiger's  seemed  to  faU; 
And,  for  the  winter  fireside  meet, 

Between  the  andirons'  straddling  feet,  170 

The  mug  of  cider  simmered  slow, 
The  apples  sputtered  in  a  row, 
And,  close  at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 
What  matter  how  the  night  behaved  ?  175 

What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire's  ruddy  glow. 

0  Time  and  Change  I — with  hair  as  gray 
As  was  my  sire's  that  winter  day,  iJo 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on  I 
Ah,  hrtithcr!   only  I  and  thou 
Art'  lift  of  all  that  tirtlc  nt»w — 

Vhv  (liar  h»»me  fates  whereu|K>n  185 

rii.ii  lUiul  nrt'liKhl  |KiU*d  anti  shone. 
lltn*  tf(»rwartl,  !i>tfn  as  wc  will, 
Thf  v.ijit^  <»f  that  hearth  arc  still; 
I.<M»k  v\htrc  wo  nuy,  the  witic  earth  o'er. 
rhu^f  li>;htt<l  fatf^i  smile  no  mt)rc.  iqo 

Wc  inatl  the  path>  their  fift  have  wnm, 

\\  c  >il  htntalh  thtir  t)rtharti  trees, 

Wc  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  liees 
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And  rustle  o£  the  bladed  corn, 

We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read,  195 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o'er; 
But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade. 
No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made, 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floorl 
Yet  Love  will  dream  and  Faith  will  trust  300 

(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just) 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees; 
Who  hopeless  lays  his  dead  away,  205 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play; 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death,  310 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own! 

We  ^)ed  the  time  with  stories  old. 
Wrought  puzzles  out,  and  riddles  told, 
Or  stammered  from  our  school-book  lore 
"The  Chief  of  Gambia's  golden  shore."  315 

How  often  since,  when  all  the  land 
Was  clay  in  Slavery's  shaping  hand, 
As  if  a  tnui^)et  called  I  've  heard 
Dame  Mercy  Warren's  rousing  word: 
"Does  not  the  voice  of  reason  cry,  220 

*Claim  the  first  right  which  Nature  gavel 
From  the  red  scourge  of  bondage  fly, 

Nor  deign  to  live  a  burdened  slave/*" 

Our  father  rode  again  his  ride 
On  Memphremagog's  wooded  side;  225 

Sat  down  again  to  moose  and  samp 
In  trapper's  hut  and  Indian  camp; 
Lived  o'er  the  old  idyllic  ease 
Beneath  St.  Frangois'  hemlock- trees; 
Again  for  him  the  moonlight  shone  230 

On  Norman  cap  and  bodiced  zone; 
Again  he  heard  the  violin  play 
Which  led  the  village  dance  away, 
And  mingled  in  its  merry  whirl 
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The  grandam  and  ihe  laughing  girl.  135 

Or,  nearer  home,  our  steps  he  led 
Where  Salisbury's  level  marshes  spread 

Mile- wide  as  flies  ihc  laden  bee; 
Where  merry  mowers,  hale  and  strong. 
Swept,  scythe  on  scythe,  their  swaths  along  24c 

The  low  green  prairies  of  the  sea. 
We  shared  the  fishing  off  Boar's  Head, 

And,  round  the  rocky  Isles  of  Shcials, 

The  hake-broil  on  the  drift-wood  caaU; 
The  chowder  on  the  sand-beach  made,  ^4; 

Dip(K'd  by  the  hungry,  steaming  hot. 
With  sixx)ns  of  clam-shell  from  the  poL 
We  heard  the  tales  of  witchcraft  old 
And  dream  and  sign  and  marvel  told 
To  sleepy  listeners  as  they  lay  25c 

Stretched  idly  on  the  salted  hay. 
Adrift  alunK  the  winding  shores, 

When  favoring  breezes  deigned  to  blow 

The  square  sail  of  the  gundalow, 
And  idle  lay  the  useless  oars.  255 

Our  mother,  while  she  turned  her  wheel 
Or  run  the  new-knit  stocking-heel, 
Told  how  the  Indian  hordes  came  down 
At  midni^^ht  on  OKhecho  town, 

;\nd  how  her  own  great-uncle  bore  160 

His  irucl  scali>-mark  to  fourscore. 
Retailing,  in  her  fitting  phrase, 

S)  rich  and  picturc>que  and  free 

(The  i.ommon  unrhymcd  i)octry 
Of  >ini|>lf  lilc  and  country  vi'ays),  265 

The  >i«>ry  ol  her  early  iLiy>, 
Slu-  ina<lf  i\>r  us  the  sun.>et  shine 
A>laiU  the  tall  tulumnar  pine; 
The  river  at  her  lather's  d'K>r 

Its  rippled  nioanings  whi>|K.'red  o'er;  170 

We  lie.ini  the  hawk>  at  twilii;hl  play. 
The  IxMi-horn  on  ri>iataqu.i, 
rhe  l'H»ir>  weird  laughter  far  away. 
^o  Will  >he  >;leantxi  I'n.ni  earth  and  sky 
rhat  harvest  of  the  ear  and  eye.  175 
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We  almost  felt  the  gusty  air 
That  swept  her  native  wood-paths  t>are, 
Heard  the  far  thresher's  rh3rthmic  flail, 
The  flapping  of  the  fisher's  sail, 

Or  saw  in  sheltered  cove  and  bay  280 

The  ducks'  black  squadron  anchored  lay, 
Or  heard  the  wild  geese  calling  loud 
Beneath  the  gray  November  cloud. 
Then,  haply,  with  a  look  more  grave 
And  soberer  tone,  some  tale  she  gave  285 

From  painful  Sewell's  ancient  tome, 
Beloved  in  every  Quaker  home, 
Of  faith  fire-winged  by  martyrdom: 
Or  Chalkley's  Journal,  old  and  quaint. 
Gentlest  of  skippers,  rare  sea-saint!  290 

Who,  when  the  dreary  calms  prevailed. 
And  water-butt  and  bread-cask  failed. 
And  cruel,  hungry  eyes  pursued 
His  portly  presence,  mad  for  food, 

With  dark  hints  muttered  under  breath  295 

Of  casting  lots  for  life  or  death. 
Offered,  if  Heaven  withheld  supplies. 
To  be  himself  the  sacrifice; 
Then,  suddenly,  as  if  to  save 

The  good  man  from  his  living  grave,  300 

A  ripple  on  the  water  grew, 
A  school  of  porpoise  flashed  in  view; 
"Take,  eat,"  he  said,  "and  be  content; 
These  fishes  in  my  stead  are  sent 

By  Him  who  gave  the  tangled  ram  305 

To  spare  the  child  of  Abraham." 
Our  uncle,  innocent  of  books, 
But  rich  in  lore  of  fields  and  brooks — 
The  ancient  teachers  never  dumb 

Of  Nature's  unhoused  lyceum —  310 

In  moons  and  tides  and  weather  wise, 
He  read  the  clouds  as  prophecies, 
And  foul  or  fair  could  well  divine 
By  many  an  occult  hint  and  sign. 

Holding  the  cunning- warded  keys  315 

To  all  the  woodcraft  mysteries; 
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Himself  to  Nature's  heart  so  near 

That  all  her  voices  in  his  ear 

Of  beast  or  bird  had  meanings  dear, 

Like  ApoUonius  of  old,  jjo 

Who  knew  the  tales  the  sparroWs  told, 

Or  Hermes,  who  interpreted 

What  the  sage  cranes  of  Nilus  said. 

A  sim[)lc,  guileless,  childlike  man. 

Content  to  live  where  life  began,  315 

Strong  only  on  his  native  grounds. 

The  little  world  of  sights  and  sounds 

Whose  girdle  was  the  parish  bounds. 

Whereof  his  fondly  partial  pride 

The  common  features  magnified  330 

(As  Surrey  hills  to  mountains  grew 

In  White  of  Selbome's  loving  view), 

He  told  how  teal  and  loon  he  shot. 

And  how  the  eagle's  eggs  he  got, 

The  feats  on  p<ind  and  river  done,  335 

The  prodigies  of  nxi  and  gun; 

Till,  warming  with  the  tales  he  told. 

Forgotten  was  the  outside  cold, 

The  bitter  wind  unheeded  blew: 

From  rii>cning  com  the  [)igeons  fiew,  340 

The  partridge  drummed  i'  the  wood,  the  mliik 

Went  fishing  down  the  river-brink. 

In  fields  with  bean  or  clover  gay 

The  wo<Hlihuik.  like  a  hermit  gray, 

Pcornl  from  the  doorway  of  his  cell,  ^5 

Thi'  mu^krat  plic<l  the  mason's  trade, 
An<l  liiT  hy  tier  his  mu<i-walls  laid. 
And  from  the  shaghark  overhead 

The  pri/./Jitl  sfjuirrel  dropi>ed  his  skhell. 

Next,  the  dear  aunt,  whose  smile  of  cheer  350 

Ami  V(»iif  in  dreams  I  see  and  hear — 
The  '-wiHlf'^t  woman  ever  Fate 
iVrviT^r  dciiird  a  h*>UMhi«Id  mate. 
Whn,  lonely.  homiles<.  not  tht-  lc>s 

I'ounii  |Ha»  i-  in  lovt'*-*  un>*lfi'»hnf'S,  355 

An<i  \vi!>Mmi.-  whrrc^o'cr  she  went, 
A  ialm  and  graiious  element. 
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Whose  presence  seemed  the  sweet  mcome 

And  womanly  atmo^here  of  home — 

Called  up  her  girlhood  memories,  360 

The  huskings  and  the  apple-bees. 

The  sleigh-rides  and  the  summer  sails, 

Weaving  through  all  the  poor  detaik 

And  home^un  warp  of  circumstance 

A  golden  woof-thread  of  romance:  365 

For  well  she  kept  her  genial  mood 

And  simple  faith  of  maidenhood; 

Before  her  still  a  doud-land  lay, 

The  mirage  loomed  across  her  way; 

The  morning  dew,  that  dries  so  soon  370 

With  others,  glistened  at  her  noon; 

Through  years  of  toil  and  sofl  and  care, 

From  glossy  tress  to  thin  gray  hair, 

All  unprof aned  she  held  apart 

The  virgin  fancies  of  the  heart.  375 

Be  shame  to  him  of  woman  bom 

Who  hath  for  such  but  thought  of  scorn. 

There,  too,  our  elder  sister  plied 
Her  evening  task  the  stand  beside;    * 
A  full,  rich  nature,  free  to  trust,  380 

Truthful  and  almost  sternly  just. 
Impulsive,  earnest,  prompt  to  act 
And  make  her  generous  thought  a  fact. 
Keeping  with  many  a  light  disguise 
The  secret  of  self-sacrifice.  385 

O  heart  sore-tried,  thou  hast  the  best 
That  Heaven  itself  could  give  thee — rest. 
Rest  from  all  bitter  thoughts  and  things! 

How  many  a  poor  one's  blessing  went 

With  thee  beneath  the  low  green  tent  390 

Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings  1 

As  one  who  held  herself  a  part 
Of  all  she  saw,  and  let  her  heart 

Against  the  household  bosom  lean. 
Upon  the  motley-braided  mat  395 

Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat. 
Lifting  her  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes. 
Now  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
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And  holy  peace  of  I'aradise. 

O,  looking  from  some  heavenly  hill, 

Or  from  the  shade  of  saintly  palms, 

Or  silver  reach  of  river  calms, 
Do  those  large  eyes  behold  me  still  ? 
With  me  one  little  year  ago — 
The  chill  weight  of  the  winter  snow 

For  months  upon  her  grave  has  Iain; 
And  now,  when  sununer  south-winds  blow 

And  brier  and  harebell  bloom  again, 
I  tread  the  pleasant  paths  we  trod, 
I  see  the  violet-sprinkled  sod 
Whereon  she  leaned,  too  frail  and  weak 
The  hillside  flowers  she  loved  to  seek. 
Yet  following  me  where'er  I  went 
With  dark  eyes  full  of  love's  content. 
The  birds  are  glad ;  the  brier-rose  fills 
The  air  with  sweetness;  all  the  hills 
Sircuh  Kfcen  to  June's  unclouded  sky: 
Hut  still  I  wait  with  ear  and  eye 
For  x^mcthing  gone  which  should  be  nigh, 
A  loss  in  all  familiar  things. 
In  flower  that  blooms  and  bird  that  singi. 
An<l  yi't,  dear  heart,  rememl>ering  thee. 

Am  I  not  richer  than  of  old  ? 
Safe  in  thy  immortality, 

What  change  can  reach  the  wealth  I  hold? 

What  ( hance  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me? 
And  while  in  life's  late  aftermM)n, 

Where  c«H>l  an<l  l«»nK  the  shadows  grow, 
I  w.ilk  to  meet  the  ni>;ht  that  soon 

Shall  >hajK'  and  >haflow  overflow, 
I  cannot  fwl  that  thou  art  far, 
Sin»e  near  at  nee<l  the  angels  are; 
Ami  when  the  suns<'t  Rates  unlxir. 

Shall  I  not  M-e  thee  waiting  stand. 
An<l.  while  aRain>t  the  evening  star. 

The  wiliome  t>f  thy  iK'vkoning  hand? 

Hri^k  wiehler  of  the  binh  and  rule. 
The  ina-^ter  of  the  district  S4.ho(>l 
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Held  at  the  fire  his  favored  place:  440 

Its  warm  glow  lit  a  laughing  face 

Fresh-hued  and  fair,  where  scarce  ai^>eared 

The  uncertain  prophecy  of  beard. 

He  played  the  old  and  simple  games 

Our  modem  boyhood  scarcely  names,  445 

Sang  songs,  and  told  us  what  befalls 

In  classic  Dartmouth's  college  halls. 

Bom  the  wild  Northem  hills  among. 

From  whence  his  3reoman  father  wrung 

By  patient  toil  subsistence  scant,  450 

Not  competence  and  yet  not  want. 

He  early  gained  the  power  to  pay 

His  cheerful,  self-reliant  way; 

Could  dofif  at  ease  his  scholar's  gown 

To  peddle  wares  from  town  to  town;  455 

Or  through  the  long  vacation's  reach 

In  lonely  lowland  districts  teach, 

Where  all  the  droll  experience  found 

At  stranger  hearths  in  boarding  round — 

The  moonlit  skater's  keen  delight,  460 

The  sleigh-drive  through  the  frosty  night. 

The  rustic  party  with  its  rough 

Accompaniment  of  blind-man's-bu£f 

And  whirling  plate  and  forfeits  paid — 

His  winter  task  a  pastime  made.  465 

Happy  the  snow-locked  homes  wherein 

He  tuned  his  merry  violin, 

Or  played  the  athlete  in  the  bam. 

Or  held  the  good  dame's  winding  yam, 

Or  mirth-provoking  versions  told  470 

Of  classic  legends  rare  and  old — 

Wherein  the  scenes  of  Greece  and  Rome 

Had  all  the  conmionplace  of  home, 

And  little  seemed  at  best  the  odds 

'Twixt  Yankee  pedlers  and  old  gods,  475 

Where  Pindus-bom  Araxes  took 

The  guise  of  any  grist-mill  brook, 

And  dread  Olympus  at  his  will 

Became  a  huckleberry  hill. 

A  careless  boy  that  night  he  seemed;  480 
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Hut  at  his  dok  he  had  the  louk 
And  air  of  one  who  wisely  schemed 

And  hostage  from  the  future  took 

In  trainM  thought  and  lore  of  book. 
I^rgc-brained,  clear-eyed — of  such  as  be 
Shall  Freedom's  young  apostles  be, 
Who,  following  in  War's  bloody  trafl. 
Shall  every  lingering  wrong  assaD : 
All  chains  from  limb  and  spirit  strike. 
Uplift  the  black  and  white  alike; 
Scatter  before  their  swift  advance 
The  darkness  and  the  ignorance, 
The  [)ride,  the  lust,  the  squalid  sloth. 
Which  nurtured  Treason's  monstious  growtli« 
Made  murder  pastime,  and  the  hell 
Of  prison-torture  possible; 
The  cruel  lie  of  caste  refute, 
Old  forms  recast,  and  substitute 
For  Slavery's  lash  the  freeman's  will. 
For  blind  routine,  wise-handed  skill; 
A  sch(X)l -house  plant  on  ever>'  hill. 
Stretching  in  radiate  nerve-lines  thence 
The  (|uick  wires  of  intelligence; 
Till  North  and  South,  together  brought, 
Shall  own  the  same  electric  thought. 
In  iH-ace  a  common  flag  salute, 
And,  side  by  side  in  labor's  free 
Ami  unrcsentful  rivalry. 
Harvest  the  t"ield>  wherein  they  fought. 

Another  Kuest,  that  winter  night, 
ILishid  baik  irom  lustrous  eyes  the  light. 
rnm.irkid  l)y  time,  and  yet  not  young. 
The  honcy^ii  mu^-ic  t)f  her  tongue 
An* I  \v.>r«l<  of  nuikness  starccly  lokl 
A  nature  p.i''>ionate  and  bold, 
Str-n.!.  M-lt  tiin«.entre<i,  spuming  guide, 
Itv  nnlMrr  ft  Ml  arcs  dwarfixl  Inside 
Hi  r  vmlK-nt  wiir>  majestic  j>ritic. 
>lir  Niit  anvmi;  us,  at  the  In'st, 
A  ij'>l  unfcarctl,  halt-wekome  guest, 
ki  buking  with  her  cultured  phrase 
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Our  homelmeas  of  words  and  wa3r8. 
A  certain  pard-like,  treacherous  grace 

Swayed  the  lithe  limbs  and  drooped  the  lash, 

Lent  the  white  teeth  their  daialing  flash;  525 

And  under  low  brows,  black  with  nig^t, 

Rayed  out  at  times  a  dangerous  light, 
The  sharp  heat-lightnings  of  her  face 
Presaging  ill  to  him  whom  Fate 

Condemned  to  share  her  love  or  hate.  530 

A  woman  tropical,  intense 
In  thought  and  act,  in  soul  and  sense, 
She  blended  in  a  like  degree 
The  vixen  and  the  devotee. 
Revealing  with  each  freak  or  feint  535 

The  temper  of  Petruchio's  Elate, 
The  raptures  of  Siena's  saint: 
Her  tapering  hand  and  rounded  wrist 
Had  facile  power  to  form  a  fist; 

The  warm,  dark  languish  of  her  eyes  540 

Was  never  safe  from  wrath's  surprise; 
Brows  saintly  calm  and  lips  devout 
Knew  every  change  of  scowl  and  pout; 
And  the  sweet  voice  had  notes  more  high 
And  shrill  for  social  battle-cry.  545 

Since  then  what  old  cathedral  town 
Has  missed  her  pilgrim  staff  and  gown, 
What  convent-gate  has  held  its  lock 
Against  the  challenge  of  her  knock  ? 
Through  Smyrna's  plague-hushed  thoroughfares,  550 

Up  sea-set  Malta's  rocky  stairs, 
Gray  olive  slopes  of  hills  that  hem 
Thy  tombs  and  shrines,  Jerusalem, 
Or  startling  on  her  desert  throne 

The  crazy  Queen  of  Lebanon  555 

With  claims  fantastic  as  her  own, 
Her  tireless  feet  have  held  their  way; 
And  still,  unrestful,  bowed,  and  gray, 
She  watches  under  Eastern  skies. 

With  hope  each  day  renewed  and  fresh,  560 

The  Lord's  quick  coming  in  the  flesh. 
Whereof  she  dreams  and  prophesies! 
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Where'er  her  troubled  path  may  be. 

The  Lord's  sweet  pity  with  her  go! 
The  outward  wayward  life  we  see.  5^^; 

The  hidden  springs  we  may  not  know; 
Nor  is  it  given  us  to  discern 

Wliat  threads  the  fatal  sisters  iipun. 

Through  what  ancestral  years  hau  run 
The  sorrow  with  the  woman  bom,  570 

What  forged  her  cruel  chain  of  moods, 
What  set  her  feet  in  solitudes. 

And  held  the  love  within  her  mute, 
What  mingled  nuulness  in  the  blood. 

A  life-long  discord  and  annoy,  575 

Water  of  tears  with  oil  of  joy, 
And  hid  within  the  folded  bud 

Perversities  of  6ower  and  fruit. 
It  is  not  ours  to  seitaratc 

The  tangled  skein  of  will  and  fate,  5^ 

To  show  what  metes  and  bounds  should  stand 
U|M)n  the  souPs  debatable  land. 
And  between  choice  and  Providence 
Divide  the  circle  of  events; 

Rut  He  who  knows  our  frame  is  just,  ^$ 

Merciful  and  comfxissionate, 
And  full  of  sweet  assurances 
Ami  hi>|>c  for  all  the  language  is 

That  He  remembercth  we  are  dust! 

At  la<t  the  great  K^<.  crumbling  low.  590 

Si'nl  out  a  dull  and  <lu]ler  glow; 
The  hull's-eye  watt  h  that  hung  in  view. 
Til  king  its  weary  linuit  through, 
l\>inie<l  with  mutely -warning  Mgn 

U>  blatk  hand  t(»  the  hour  of  nine.  505 

That  sign  the  pleasant  (irtlc  broke: 
My  umlo  rea>e<l  hi>  pi|ie  to  >moke. 
Kn«H  ke<l  fmm  it«>  IniwI  the  rrfu!«  gray. 
Ami  Liiil  it  tt-mlerlv  awav. 
Then  rmiM'*!  him'*'l!  to  safely  *over 
The  iliill  mi  hramU  with  a^he^  over: 
And  will  If.  with  vare.  our  mother  laid 
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The  work  aside,  her  steps  she  stayed 

One  moment,  seeking  to  express 

Her  grateful  sense  of  happiness  605 

For  food  and  shelter,  warmth  and  health. 

And  love's  contentment  more  than  wealth, 

With  simple  wishes  (not  the  weak. 

Vain  prayers  which  no  fulfilment  seek. 

But  such  as  warm  the  generous  heart,  6zo 

O'er-prompt  to  do  with  Heaven  its  part) 

That  none  might  lack,  that  bitter  night. 

For  bread  and  clothing,  warmth  and  light. 

Within  our  beds  awhile  we  heard 
The  wind  that  round  the  gables  roared,  615 

With  now  and  then  a  ruder  shock, 
Which  made  our  very  bedsteads  rock; 
We  heard  the  loosened  clapboards  tost, 
The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost; 
And  on  us,  through  the  implastered  wall,  620 

Felt  the  light-sifted  snow-flakes  fall. 
But  sleep  stole  on,  as  sleep  will  do 
When  hearts  are  light  and  life  is  new; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  murmurs  grew. 
Till  in  the  sununer-land  of  dreams  625 

They  softened  to  the  soimd  of  streams, 
Low  stir  of  leaves,  and  dip  of  oars. 
And  lapsing  waves  on  quiet  shores. 

Next  mom  we  wakened  with  the  shout 
Of  merry  voices  high  and  clear,  630 

And  saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near 
To  break  the  drifted  highways  out: 
Down  the  long  hillside  treading  slow 
We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go, 

Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost,  635 

Their  straining  nostrils  white  with  frost. 
Before  our  door  the  straggling  train 
Drew  up,  an  added  team  to  gain: 
The  elders  threshed  their  hands  a-cold, 

Passed,  with  the  cider-mug,  their  jokes  640 

From  lip  to  lip;  the  younger  folks 
Down  the  loose  snow-banks,  wrestling,  rolled. 
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Then  toiled  again  the  cavalcade 

0*er  vdn&y  hill,  through  clogged  ravine. 

And  woodland  paths  that  wound  between  045 

Low  drooping  pine-boughs  winter-weighed. 
From  every  bam  a  team  afoot; 
At  every  house  a  new  recruit, 
Where,  drawn  by  Nature's  subtlest  law. 
Haply  the  watchful  young  men  saw  6cc 

Sweet  d(K)rway  pictures  of  the  curls 
And  curious  eyes  of  merr>'  girls, 
Lifting  their  hands  in  mock  defence 
Against  the  snow-balPs  compliments, 

And  reading  in  each  missive  tost  65 : 

The  charm  with  YAcn  never  lost. 
We  heard  once  more  the  sleigh-bells*  sound; 
And,  following  where  the  teamsters  led, 
The  wise  old  Doctor  went  his  round, 

Just  [)ausing  at  our  door  to  say,  660 

In  the  brief  autwratic  way 
Of  one  who,  [)rompl  at  Duty's  caU, 
Was  free  to  urge  her  claim  on  all. 

That  some  i>oor  neighbor  sick  abed 
Al  night  our  mother's  aid  would  need:  665 

For,  one  in  generous  thought  and  deed, 

What  mattered  in  the  sufferer's  sight 

The  (Quaker  matron's  inward  light, 
The  Doctor's  mail  of  Calvin's  creed? 
All  hearts  t  onfes«;  the  saints  elect  670 

Who.  Jwain  in  faith,  in  love  agree, 
And  melt  not  in  an  at  id  sect 

The  Christian  jnarl  of  iharity! 

So  <lay>  went  on;  a  wi^k  had  fiassed 
Siiuo  the  ^riat  worM  was  heard  from  last.  675 

The  Ahn.mac  wi*  stiKlit-tl  o'er, 
Ki'.ui  and  rcnad  our  little  store 
Of  l)o<.k>  and  j»amphlcts,  sarve  a  score: 
One  li.irniU'^^  n«»vil.  mo>tly  hi«l 

I'ri»m  \<'un.:ir  <  yi>.  a  l>o<>k  f«»rbid;  660 

An«l  ix'<tr>    '-r  ^o»h1  «>r  ImM, 
A  >in^;!«  1». N.k  \Na««  all  wc  had) 
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Where  Ellwood's  meek,  drab-skirted  Muse, 

A  stranger  to  the  heathen  Nine, 

Sang,  with  a  somewhat  nasal  ndxine,  685 

The  wars  of  David  and  the  Jews. 
At  last  the  floundering  carrier  bore 
The  village  paper  to  our  door. 
Lo,  broadening  outward  as  we  read. 
To  warmer  zones  the  horizon  spread;  690 

In  panoramic  length  uiux>lled 
We  saw  the  marvels  that  it  told: 
Before  us  passed  the  painted  Creeks, 

And  daft  McGregor  on  his  raids 

In  dim  Floridian  everglades;  695 

And  up  Taygetos  winding  slow 
Rode  Ypsilanti's  Mainote  Greeks, 
A  Turk's  head  at  each  saddle-bowl 
Welcome  to  us  its  week-old  news, 
Its  comer  for  the  rustic  Muse,  700 

Its  monthly  gauge  of  snow  and  rain, 
Its  record  mingling  in  a  breath 
The  wedding  knell  and  dirge  of  death. 
Jest,  anecdote,  and  love-lorn  tale, 

The  latest  culprit  sent  to  jail,  705 

Its  hue  and  cry  of  stolen  and  lost. 
Its  vendue  sales  and  goods  at  cost. 

And  traffic  calling  loud  for  gain. 
We  felt  the  stir  of  hall  and  street. 

The  pulse  of  life  that  round  us  beat;  710 

The  chill  embargo  of  the  snow 
Was  melted  in  the  genial  glow; 
Wide  swung  again  our  ice-locked  door. 
And  all  the  world  was  ours  once  morel 

Clasp,  Angel  of  the  backward  look  715 

And  folded  wings  of  ashen  gray 

And  voice  of  echoes  far  away. 
The  brazen  covers  of  thy  book — 
The  weird  palimpsest  old  and  vast. 

Wherein  thou  hid*st  the  spectral  past,  720 

Where,  closely  mingling,  pale  and  glow 
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The  characters  of  joy  and  woe. 
The  monoKraplis  of  outlived  years, 
Or  smile-illumed  or  dim  with  tears, 

(ireen  hills  of  life  that  slope  to  death,  725 

And  haunts  of  home,  whose  vistacd  irm 
Shatle  off  to  mournful  cypresses 

With  the  white  amaranths  underneath. 
Kven  while  I  look,  I  can  but  heed 

The  restless  sands'  incessant  fall,  73s 

Im|K>rlunate  hours  that  hours  succeed, 
V^i  h  clamorous  with  its  own  sharp  need. 

And  duty  kcH^ping  {>ace  with  all. 
Shut  down  and  clasp  the  heavy  lids; 

I  hear  again  the  voice  that  bids  735 

The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midway 
For  larger  ho|)es  and  graver  fears: 
Life  greatens  in  these  later  years, 
The  century's  aloe  fl<jwcrs  today! 

Yet.  haply,  in  some  lull  of  life.  740 

Some  Truce  of  Ciod  which  breaks  its  strife. 
The  worldling's  eyes  shall  gather  dew. 

Dreaming  in  throngful  city  ways 
Of  winter  j»»ys  his  Ujyhood  knew; 

And  dear  and  early  friends — the  few  745 

Who  yet  remain — ^halI  (iause  to  view 

Thes<.'  Flemish  pi*  tures  of  old  days, 
Sii  with  me  by  the  ht»mestcad  hearth. 
;\nd  strrtih  the  hands  of  memory  ft>rih 

To  warm  them  at  the  wood-fire's  blaze!  750 

And  th.mk-  iinlratetl  t«>  lijw  unknown 
Shall  greet  mi-  like  the  «xl«»rs  blown 
TrMin  un-^ein  nuM«l«>w<  newlv  mown, 
( )r  li!ir>  tlo.ilini;  in  s^me  i»«»nd, 

W«HHl-irin^cd.  the  w.iy>i<le  gaze  l>eyond;  755 

The  tr.ivrlliT  i»wn^  llu-  grateful  >ense 
( )t  >\vriiiu-^  nc.ir.  he  kiviw-i  m»t  whence. 
And.  jausiriL'.  t.iki"  wjih  forehead  bare 
riu-  Ik  rudii  U'iU  •»!  the  air. 
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THE  ETERNAL  GOODNESS 

0  friends  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 

The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 
Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

1  trace  your  lines  of  argument;  $ 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong 
I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent 
And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 

To  hold  your  iron  creeds;  10 

Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  me  pleads. 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought  ? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan  ? 
The  Lord  is  God!    He  needeth  not  15 

The  poor  device  of  man. 

I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet  the  ground 

Ye  tread  with  boldness  shod; 
I  dare  not  fix  with  mete  and  bound 

The  love  and  power  of  God.  20 

Ye  praise  His  justice;  even  such 

His  pitying  love  I  deem. 
Ye  sock  a  king;  I  fain  would  touch 

The  robe  that  hath  no  seam. 

Ye  sec  the  curse  which  ovcrbroods  25 

A  world  of  pain  and  loss; 
I  hear  our  Lord's  beatitudes 

And  prayer  up>on  the  cross. 

More  than  your  schoolmen  teach,  within 

Myself,  alas,  I  know;  30 

Too  dark  ye  cannot  paint  the  sin, 

Too  small  the  merit  show. 
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I  bow  my  forehead  to  the  dust, 

I  veil  mine  e>'es  for  shame. 
And  urge,  in  trembling  self-distnut,  ;: 

A  prayer  without  a  claim. 

I  bce  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  within; 
I  hour,  with  groan  and  travail-crici, 

The  world  confess  its  sin.  ^ 

Yet,  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things 

.\n(i  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 
To  one  fixe<l  stake  my  spirit  clings: 

I  know  that  God  is  good. 

Not  mine  to  look  when  cherubim  4; 

;\nd  seraphs  may  not  see; 
Hut  noihinK  1  an  be  good  in  Him 

Whii  li  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wnmg  that  pains  my  soul  below 

I  dare  not  throne  above:  ^ 
I  know  nut  uf  His  hate — I  know 

His  giKxlne^s  and  His  love. 

I  ill  ml  y  Kiii's<.  from  blessings  known, 

Ot  >;ri.itcr  out  uf  sight; 
.\n(i.  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own  55 

II  i>  jii<!>;nicnis  too  are  right. 

I  Ii»m;j  inT  hini<vhn\t\  vui»cs  gone, 

I  <ir  v.mi^hnl  -milt*?  I  long; 
H;:t  (itii!  Ii.ith  It'll  my  dear  one:*  on. 

Anil  lit-  •  .1!'.  dit  no  wrung.  te 

1  ki.'i-A  lilt!  '.\h.ii  the  future  hath 

<  ii  iy..\T\r\  nr  >urpriM', 
A'-.rii!  .•■■.:..-  ih.it  liiV  and  death 

II  iv.i  r  y  ;.!■.<!•  rlu". 

\-  •!    :  •■      i  <  -.:*  .vr.'I  tli'-^h  arc  weak  6] 

I  ■    ■  '  :r   .:.  '.IT  irii  •!  pain, 
I  !.i  I'r.i  I  il  r«iil  lit  u  ill  not  break 

lii.t  :<trt!  ^'ilicn  and  >u:>tain. 
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No  offering  of  my  own  I  have, 

Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove;  70 

I  can  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave, 

And  plead  EQs  love  for  love. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar: 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me  75 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  EQs  love  and  care.  80 

O  brothers,  if  my  faith  is  vain, 

I 

If  hopes  like  these  betray. 
Pray  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gdn 
The  sure  and  safer  way. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord,  by  whom  are  seen  -  85 

Thy  creatures  as  they  be, 

Forgive  me  if  too  dose  I  lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee. 

1867. 
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OLD  IRONSIDES 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  downl 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout,  5 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar: 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood. 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe,  xo 

When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood 

And  waves  were  white  below. 
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No  more  shall  foci  the  victor's  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee: 
The  harfiics  of  the  shore  shall  pluck  15 

The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

O.  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deqi, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave:  re 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag. 

Set  cver>'  threadbare  sail, 

And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms. 

The  lightning  and  the  gale! 
i8jo,  iSjo. 

MY  AUNT 

My  aunt!  my  dear  unmarried  aunt! 

I^ng  years  have  o'er  her  flown. 
Vet  still  she  strains  the  aching  clasp 

That  binds  her  virKin  zone; 
I  know  it  hurts  her,  though  she  k)oks  5 

As  (hcerful  as  she  can: 
Ilcr  waist  is  ampler  than  her  life. 

For  life  is  but  a  s{xin. 

My  aunt!  my  |)oor  deluded  aunt! 

IKt  hair  is  almost  gray;  lo 

Why  will  >hc  train  that  winter  curi 

In  "^uch  a  spring-like  way? 
Hiiw  I  an  she  lay  her  glasses  down 

And  say  she  reads  as  well. 
WhfM  through  a  double  convex  lens  15 

Shf  jiHl  makes  out  to  «|K'U? 

lit  r  fatliiT  -Rrandpapa.  forgive 

'Vh\<  irrinj:  tip  its  smiles — 
V.iwnl  <-lu-  shoiilfl  make  the  finest  girt 

Within  A  InindrctI  miles:  JO 

Ilr  -ml  Ikt  tu  a  st\li^h  Sihu>l 

■  r  w.i^  in  hrr  ihirurnth  June), 
At.i!  \\ith  hiT.  a^  the  rulr^  rei|uired, 
"  I'mii  tiiMt'U  and  a  s|>iion." 
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They  braced  my  aunt  against  a  board,  95 

To  make  her  straight  and  tall; 
They  laced  her  up,  they  starved  her  down, 

To  make  her  li^t  and  small; 
They  pinched  her  feet,  they  singed  l^er  hair. 

They  screwed  it  up  with  pins:  30 

O,  never  m<xtal  suffered  more 

In  penance  for  her  sins. 

So,  when  my  precious  aunt  was  done, 

My  grandsire  brought  her  back 
(By  daylight,  lest  some  rabid  youth  35 

Might  foUow  on  the  track): 
"Ahl"  said  my  grandsire,  as  he  shook 

Some  powder  in  his  pan, 
"What  coidd  this  lovdy  creature  do 

Against  a  desperate  manl"  40 

Alas,  nor  chariot  nor  barouche 

Nor  bandit  cavalcade 
Tore  from  the  trembling  father's  arms 

His  all-accomplished  maid. 
For  her  how  happy  had  it  been!  45 

And  Heaven  had  spared  to  me 

To  see  one  sad,  ungathered  rose 

On  my  ancestral  tree. 

1831. 

THE  LAST  LEAF 

I  saw  him  once  before. 
As  he  passed  by  the  door; 

And  again 
The  pavement  stones  resound, 
As  he  totters  o'er  the  ground  5 

With  his  cane. 

They  say  that  in  his  prime. 
Ere  the  pnining-knife  of  Time 

Cut  him  down. 
Not  a  better  man  was  found  10 

By  the  Crier  on  his  roimd 

Through  the  town. 
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Hut  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets 

Sad  and  wan;  x$ 

And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head. 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 
**They  arc  gone." 


The  mossy  marbles  rest 

On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest  jz 

In  their  bloom; 
And  the  names  he  loved  to  bcmr 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  >'ear 

On  the  tomb. 

My  grandmamma  has  said —  25 

Poor  old  lady,  she  is  dead 

Long  ago — 
That  he  had  a  Roman  nose, 
And  his  check  was  like  a  rose 

In  the  snow.  ^ 

Hut  now  his  nose  is  thin, 
And  it  rests  u|>on  his  chin 

Like  a  sta£f; 
.\n(i  :i  (Took  is  in  his  back. 
And  a  melancholy  crack  jj 

In  his  laugh. 

I  kn<)w  it  is  a  sin 
Fur  nu*  to  sit  and  grin 

A I  him  here; 
Hut  llic  old  thrcc-i  orncred  hat,  ^ 

An<l  the  hrct^ho.  and  all  that, 

An«l  if  I  >li()uM  live  lo  be 
riic  l.i-t  leaf  u|H)n  the  tree 

In  the  -prinK.  45 

!.«  I  thirn  -mile.  .i>  I  i\o  now. 
\i  ;!.o  o!.l  lor^akm  U>ugh 

\\  hrro  I  » ling. 
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THE  COMET 

The  Comet  I    He  is  on  his  way, 

And  singing  as  he  flies; 
The  whizzing  planets  shrink  before 

The  spectre  of  the  skies: 
Ah,  well  may  regal  orbs  bum  blue,  5 

And  satellites  turn  pale. 
Ten  million  cubic  miles  of  head, 

Ten  billion  leagues  of  taill 

On,  on,  by  whistling  spheres  of  light, 

He  flashes  and  he  flames;  xo 

He  turns  not  to  the  left  nor  right. 

He  asks  them  not  their  names: 
One  spurn  from  his  demoniac  heel — 

Away,  away  they  fly. 
Where  darkness  might  be  bottled  up  15 

And  sold  for  "Tyrian  dye." 

And  what  would  happen  to  the  land, 

And  how  would  look  the  sea, 
If  in  the  bearded  devil's  path 

Our  earth  should  chance  to  be  ?  20 

Full  hot  and  high  the  sea  would  boil, 

Full  red  the  forests  gleam: 
Methought  I  saw  and  heard  it  all 

In  a  dyspeptic  dream! 

I  saw  a  tutor  take  his  tube  25 

The  Comet's  course  to  spy; 
I  heard  a  scream — the  gathered  rays 

Had  stewed  the  tutor's  eye. 
I  saw  a  fort:  the  soldiers  all 

Were  armed  with  goggles  green;  30 

Pop  cracked  the  guns!  whiz  flew  the  balls! 

Bang  went  the  magazine! 

I  saw  a  poet  dip  a  scroll 

Each  moment  in  a  tub; 
I  read  uix)n  the  warping  back,  35 

"The  Dream  of  Beelzebub." 
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He  could  not  see  his  verses  bum. 

Although  his  brain  was  fried, 
And  ever  and  anon  he  bent 

To  wet  them  as  they  dried.  4? 

I  saw  the  scalding  pitch  roll  down 

The  crackling,  sweating  pines. 
And  streams  of  smoke,  like  water-s|iuuts. 

Hurst  through  the  rumbling  mines. 
I  asked  the  firemen  why  they  made  45 

Such  noise  about  the  town; 
They  answered  not — but  all  the  while 

The  brakes  went  up  and  down. 

I  saw  a  roasting  pullet  sit 

Upon  a  baking  egg;  50 

I  saw  a  cripple  scorch  his  hand 

Kxtinguishing  his  leg; 
I  saw  nine  gccsc  ujKjn  the  wing 

Towards  the  frozen  pole. 
And  every  mother's  gosling  fell  55 

Cris|>cd  to  a  crackling  coal. 

I  saw  the  ox  that  browsed  the  grass 

Writhe  in  the  blistering  ra>-s; 
The  herbage  in  his  shrinking  jaws 

Was  all  a  tjer>'  blaze.  <^ 

I  saw  huge  t'ishcs,  boiled  to  rags. 

Hob  through  the  bubl)ling  brine; 
And  thoughts  of  supjKT  crossed  my  soul— • 

1  had  been  rash  at  mine. 

Mraiipc  sij^hls!  strange  s*>und>I  O  fearful 

tlre.im!  ty^ 

Its  nurnnry  haunt>  me  >lill  — 
I'he  "-teaming  sea.  the  irirnxm  glare 

That  wreathed  each  wiwuUti  hill. 
Str.mijrr.  if  tlirou^ih  th>  reeling;  brain 

Sih  h  n»i«lniKl>t  vi-ion^  swi-ep.  -q 

>|Mre.  ^p.irt .  ( >.  ''jure  thine  evening  meal. 

And  >v\ev.l  -h.ill  be  th>  >leep! 
;  Sjs  i  1S56. 
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FROM 

URANIA 

A  BHYMED  LESSON 

Be  firm!    One  constant  element  in  luck 

Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck. 

See  yon  tall  shaft:  it  felt  the  earthquake's  thrill, 

Clung  to  its  base,  and  greets  the  sunrise  still. 

Stick  to  your  aim:  the  mongrel's  hold  will  slip,  5 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bulldog's  grip; 
Small  as  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

Yet  in  opinions  look  not  always  back; 
Your  wake  is  nothing — mind  the  coming  track:  zo 

Leave  what  you  Ve  done  for  what  you  have  to  do; 
Don't  be  "consistent,"  but  be  simply  true. 

Don't  catch  the  fidgets:  you  have  found  your  place 
Just  in  the  focus  of  a  nervous  race, 

Fretful  to  change  and  rabid  to  discuss,  15 

Full  of  excitements,  always  in  a  fuss. 
Think  of  the  patriarchs;  then  compare  as  men 
These  lean-cheeked  maniacs  of  the  tongue  and  pen  1 
Run,  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath; 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death;  20 

And  with  new  notions — ^let  me  change  the  rule — 
Don't  strike  the  iron  till  it 's  slightly  cool. 

1846?  1849. 

THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign. 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main ; 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings  5 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl; 
W^recked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 
And  every  chambered  cell,  10 
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Wiicn*  its  dim  ilre.iiniiiK  lit\'  w.l^  wmit  lu  ilwi-ll 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growinK  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed — 
Its  iriscd  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  co'p^  unsealed! 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil: 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  i>ast  year's  dwelling  for  the  new. 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through. 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn! 
From  thy  dead  Ii|>s  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wrrathU  horn; 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings. 
Through  the  deep  ca\'es  of  thought  I  hear  a  vokc  that 

"  Build  thee  mure  stately  mansions,  O  my  loul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulte<i  |>ast! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  fn>m  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  tea!" 


185ft. 


THK  MKACONS  MASTKRPIKCE 

nu   TIIL   \\nM»KKI'lL   "liSK-Hi »SS  SUAY" 

.1  Lo^iai!  S!or\ 

II.Lve  you  lieanl  of  the  womleriul  une*hoss  thay. 

That  was  liuilt  in  mi.  h  a  lov'ital  way 

It  ran  a  luini!re«l  yi-ar'«  to  a  tlay, 

\iti|  then,  of  a  s^iMi  m.  it    -ah.  but  May, 

1    11  till  >i>u  what  l].ip|Hniil  without  delay,'— 

s  arii-.k'  tin-  |ur-i»n  iniii  lit*, 

I  ri>:)'.teiniij:  iHnpIc  out  oi  their  »it» — 

lla\L  \ou  ever  liiard  ol  tiial.  1  >.i\  f 
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Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five; 
Gtorgius  Secundus  was  then  alive —  xo 

Snuffy  old  dnme  from  the  Gennan  hive; 
That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down, 
And  Braddock's  army  was  done  ^  brown, 
Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown.  15 

It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake<lay 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 
Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I.  tell  you  what, 
There  is  always  somewlure  a  weakest  spot— ^ 
In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thiD,  90 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill. 
In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace — luring  stiU; 
Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will^ 
Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without; 
And  that 's  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt,  25 

A  chaise  breaks  down  but  doesn't  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore  (as  Deacons  do. 
With  an  "I  dew  vum"  or  an  "I  tell  yeou'') 
He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
'n'  the  keounty  V  all  the  kentry  raoim';  30 

It  should  be  so  built  that  it  cotddn'  break  daown: 
"Fur,"  said  the  Deacon,  "'t  's  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes'  place  mus'  stan'  the  strain; 
'n'  the  way  t'  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest  35 

T'  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest." 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 
Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 
That  couldn't  be  split  nor  bent  nor  broke — 
That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills;  40 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills; 
The  cross  bars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees; 
The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese 
But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these; 
The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  "Settler's  ellum"  45 

(Last  of  its  timber — ^they  couldn't  sell  'em; 
Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips, 
And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 
Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips); 
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Step  and  |>ru|>-irun,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spring,  tirc\  axle,  and  IhuhiMn  too, 

,  Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue; 

Thoroughbrace,  bison-skin  thick  and  wide; 
lioot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 
Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died: 
That  was  the  way  he  "put  her  through." 

"Then-:"  said  the  Deacon,  "naow  she  Tl  dew!" 
I)o!    I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 
She  was  a  wonder,  an<l  nothing  less  I 
Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 
Deal  on  and  deaconess  dro|)ped  away, 
('hildrcn  and  grandchildren — where  were  they  ? 
But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoas  shay 
As  fresh  as  on  Lisbon-earthquake-day! 
KiGiiTKKN  hunorkd;  it  came  and  found 
The  Deacon's  masteri)icce  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten; 

"Hahnsum  kcrridge"  they  called  it  then. 
High  teen  hundred  and  twenty  came; 
Running  as  usual,  much  the  same. 
Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive; 
And  then  come  fifty,  and  rtrTY-riVE. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 
Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 
Without  both  fevling  and  looking  queer. 
In  f.u  t.  tluTC  's  nothing  that  keeps  its  >'outli, 
So  far  as  I  knuw,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 
(riii>  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large: 
T.iki-  ii;  you  'tv  wcKtimc — no  extra  charge.) 

l'iK>r  OF  Nnvi.MHi'.R  -  -the  I'larthquakc'day; 
riuTi*  arc  traces  oi  age  in  the  one-huss  shay, 
A  Kcru-ral  flavor  of  mild  dciay, 
I  tut  nothing  hnal.  a<  one  may  say. 
Thrn-  iuuldn't  be.  tor  the  Deacon's  art 
Hail  iTuidc  it  M)  like  in  cvcr>'  {mrt 
That  tiuTi-  \va>n't  a  1  hamc  i\»r  one  ti»  start; 
T'T  llu-  wIk'cU  were  jii^l  a>  >lrong  as  the  thills. 
Aim!  the  iliMir  wa^  jii>l  a^  >irong  a-  the  sills, 
.\\u\  the  paneN  jii^t  a>  Ntrmig  a-  the  floor, 
And  I  lie  whi|»|  tie  tree  neither  less  m»r  more. 
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And  the  back  crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 
And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 
And  yet,  as  a  whcle,  it  is  past  a  doubt, 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  ouit 

First  of  November,  'Fifty-five  I  gS 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive: 
Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way  I 
Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 
Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
*'Huddup!''  said  the  parson;  off  went  they.  too 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday's  text; 
Had  got  to  fifthly y  SLnd  stopped  perplexed 
At  what  the — ^Moses — was  coming  next. 
All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 

Close  by  the  meet'n'-house  on  the  hill:  205 

First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 
Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, 
And  the  parson  was  sitting  upon  a  rock, 
At  half-past  nine  by  the  meet'n'-house  clock, 
Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock!  210 

What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 
When  he  got  up  and  stared  around  ? 
The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound. 
As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground! 
You  see,  of  course,  if  you  're  not  a  dunce,  2x5 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once. 
All  at  once  and  nothing  first, 
Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 

Logic  is  logic.    That 's  all  I  say.  120 

1858. 

"THE  BOYS" 

Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boj's  ? 
If  there  has,  take  him  out,  without  making  a  noise. 
Hang  the  Almanac's  cheat  and  the  Catalogue's  spite! 
Old  Time  is  a  liar!    We  *re  twenty  to-night! 

We 're  twenty!    We 're  twenty!    Who  says  we  are  more ?  5 

He  's  tipsy — young  jackanapes! — show  him  the  door! 
"Gray  temples  at  twenty?" — Yes!  white  if  we  please; 
Where  the  snow-flakes  fall  thickest  there  's  nothing  can  freeze! 
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Was  it  snowing  I  spoke  of  ?    Excuse  the  mistakel 
Look  close — >-ou  will  sec  not  a  sign  of  a  flake! 
\Vc  want  some  new  garlands  for  those  we  have  ihed, 
And  these  are  white  roses  in  place  d  the  red. 

We  Ve  a  trick,  we  young  fellows,  you  may  have  been  told. 
Of  talking  (in  public)  as  if  we  were  old: 
That  boy  we  call  "  Doctor/'  and  this  we  call  " Judfe"; 
It  *s  a  neat  little  fiction-^of  course  it 's  all  fudge. 

That  fellow  's  the  "Speaker*'— the  one  on  the  right; 
"Mr.  Mayor/'  my  young  one,  how  are  you  to-night? 
That 's  our  **  Member  of  Congress/*  we  say  when  we  chaff; 
There  's  the  '"Reverend"  What  't-his-name?— don't  o»ke 
me  laugh. 

That  boy  with  the  grave  mathematical  look 
Made  believe  he  had  written  a  wonderful  book. 
And  the  Royal  Society  thought  it  was  Imef 
So  they  chose  him  right  in;  a  good  joke  it  wai,  tool 

There  's  a  boy,  we  pretend,  with  a  three-decker  bnin. 

That  coulil  harness  a  team  with  a  logical  chain; 

When  he  9iK>kc  for  uur  manhood  in  syllabled  fire, 

We  called  him  "The  Ju:»tice,"  but  now  he  's  ''The  Squifc" 

And  there  *s  a  nice  youngster  of  excellent  pith: 
Fate  triftl  to  conveal  him  by  naming  him  Smith; 
Hut  he  >houtetI  a  Mmg  fur  the  brave  and  the  free 
Just  read  un  \ih  medal,  "My  lounto'"  "of  thee!** 

Vou  hear  that  Imw  laughing?     Vou  think  he  's  all  fun; 
Hut  the  an^el-i  l.iu(;h,  ttM).  ut  the  giKJci  he  has  done. 
The  t  hildrrn  l.iii>;h  luud  as  they  triA»|>  to  his  call. 
Ami  the  |NMir  nun  that  knoMa  him  laughs  luudett  of  aBI 

Vi'N.  wi-  'rv  Ihty^  -.ilwa\«  playing  with  tongue  or  with  pen; 
\!iil  I  ^.•mrtinu-^  have  a>ki'il.  "Shall  we  ever  be  men? 
>!i.iii  »e  aiM.kVs  Ih'  \ouihiul  and  laughing  and  gay. 
Till  the  la>t  dear  Lumikiiiion  drti|»9  smiling  away?" 


\ 
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Then  here 's  to  our  boyhood,  its  gold  and  its  gcayl 
The  stars  of  its  winter,  the  dews  of  its  May  I 
And  when  we  have  done  with  our  life-lasting  toys, 
Dear  Father,  take  care  of  thy  children  the  Boys! 

x8sg.  1859. 

HYMN  OF  TRUST 

O  Love  Divine,  that  stooped  to  share 

Our  sharpest  pang,  our  bitterest  tear, 
On  Thee  we  cast  each  earth-bom  care,  * 

We  smile  at  pain  while  Thou  art  near. 

Though  long  the  weary  way  we  tread  5 

And  sorrow  crown  each  lingering  year. 
No  path  we  shun,  no  darkness  dread, 

Our  hearts  still  whispering  Thou  art  near. 

When  drooping  pleasure  turns  ta  grief 

And  trembling  faith  is  changed  to  fear,  zo 

The  murmuring  wind,  the  quivering  leaf 

Shall  softly  tell  us  Thou  art  near. 

On  The6  we  fling  oiur  burdening  woe, 

O  Love  Divine,  forever  dear, 
Content  to  suffer  while  we  know,  15 

Living  and  dying,  Thou  art  near. 

1859. 


JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

OUR  LOVE  IS  NOT  A  FADING,  EARTHLY  FLOWER 

Our  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower: 

Its  winged  seed  dropped  down  from  Paradise, 

And,  nursed  by  day  and  night,  by  sim  and  shower, 

Doth  momently  to  fresher  beauty  rise. 

To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare, 

Nor  winter's  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty  green; 

Our  summer  hearts  make  summer's  fulness  where 

No  leaf  or  bud  or  blossom  may  be  seen: 
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For  nature's  life  in  love's  deep  life  doth  lie — 
Love,  whose  forgetfulness  is  beauty's  death, 
Whose  mystic  key  these  ceUs  of  Thou  and  I 
Into  the  infinite  freedom  openeth, 
And  makes  the  body's  dark  and  narrow  grate 
The  wide-flung  leaves  of  Heaven's  palace-gate. 


««43. 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS 


He  stood  upon  the  world's  broad  threshold:  wide 

The  din  of  battle  and  of  slaughter  rose; 

He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side. 

That  sank  in  seeming  loss  before  its  foes. 

Many  there  were  who  made  great  haste  and  sold 

Unto  the  cunning  enemy  their  swords; 

He  scorned  their  gifts  of  fame  and  power  and  gold. 

And,  underneath  their  soft  and  flowery  words, 

Heard  the  cold  seri>cnt  hiss:  therefore  he  went 

And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part,  lo 

Fanatic  named,  and  fool,  yet  well  content 

So  he  could  be  the  nearer  lo  God's  heart, 

.\nd  feci  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 

Through  all  the  wide-spread  veins  of  endless  good. 

RHCECUS 

God  sends  his  teachers  unto  every  age, 

To  cvcr>'  clime,  and  cver>-  race  of  men. 

With  revelations  fillc^l  lo  their  growth 

And  shape  of  mind,  nur  pivcs  the  realm  of  Truth 

Into  the  seltish  rule  of  one  sole  race:  5 

Therefore  cat  h  form  of  worship  that  hath  swayed 

The  life  of  man.  and  given  it  to  grasp 

The  m.islcr-kcy  of  knowledge,  reverence. 

Fnfolds  some  germs  of  gixxlness  and  of  right; 

Flse  never  had  the  <a^;er  soul,  which  loathes  to 

The  slotliful  down  "I  i>am|KTetl  ignorant e. 

Found  in  it  even  a  ni<)nient'>  fitful  rest. 

There  i>  an  in>tin<.i  in  the  human  heart 
Which  make<  that  all  the  fables  it  hath  coined. 
To  justify  the  reign  of  it>  belief  ij 
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And  strengthen  it  by  beauty's  right  divine. 

Veil  in  their  inner  cells  a  mystic  gift, 

Which,  like  the  hazel  twig,  in  faithful  hands 

Points  surely  to  the  hidden  springs  of  truth; 

For  as  in  nature  naught  is  made  in  vain,  20 

But  all  things  have  within  their  hull  of  use 

A  wisdom  and  a  meaning  which  may  speak 

Of  spiritual  secrets  to  the  ear 

Of  spirit,  so,  in  whatsoe'er  the  heart 

Hath  fashioned  for  a  solace  to  itself,  25 

To  make  its  inspirations  suit  its  creed 

And  from  the  niggard  hands  of  falsehood  wring 

Its  needful  food  of  truth,  there  ever  is 

A  sympathy  with  Nature,  which  reveals, 

Not  less  than  her  own  works,  pure  gleams  of  light  30 

And  earnest  parables  of  inward  lore. 

Hear  now  this  fairy  legend  of  old  Greece, 

As  full  of  freedom,  youth,  and  beauty  still 

As  the  inmiortal  freshness  of  that  grace 

Carved  for  all  ages  on  some  Attic  frieze.  35 

A  youth  named  Rhoecus,  wandering  in  the  wood. 
Saw  an  old  oak  just  trembling  to  its  fall; 
And,  feeling  pity  of  so  fair  a  tree, 
He  propped  its  gray  trunk  with  admiring  care. 
And  with  a  thoughtless  footstep  loitered  on.  40 

But  as  he  turned  he  heard  a  voice  behind 
That  murmured  "  Rhoecus!"     T  was  as  if  the  leaves, 
Stirred  by  a  passing  breath,  had  murmured  it; 
And  while  he  paused,  bewildered,  yet  again 
It  murmured  "Rhoecus!"  softer  than  a  breeze.  45 

He  started,  and  beheld  with  dizzy  eyes 
What  seemed  the  substance  of  a  happy  dream 
Stand  there  before  him,  spreading  a  warm  glow 
Within  the  green  glooms  of  the  shadowy  oak: 
It  seemed  a  woman's  shape,  yet  all  too  fair  50 

To  be  a  woman,  and  with  eyes  too  meek 
For  any  that  were  wont  to  mate  with  gods; 
All  naked  like  a  goddess  stood  she  there, 
And  like  a  goddess  all  too  beautiful 

To  feel  the  guilt-bom  earthliness  of  shame,  55 

"Rhoecus,  I  am  the  Dryad  of  this  tree;" 
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Thus  she  began,  dropping  her  low- toned  words 

Serene  and  full  and  clear  as  drops  of  dew; 
"/Vnd  with  it  I  am  doomed  to  live  and  die: 

The  rain  and  sunshine  are  my  caterers,  <c 

Nor  have  I  other  bliss  than  simple  life. 

Now  ask  me  what  thou  wilt,  that  I  can  give. 

And  with  a  thankful  joy  it  shall  be  thine." 

Then  Rhcecus,  with  a  flutter  at  the  hcmrt, 

Yet,  by  the  prompting  of  such  beauty,  bold,  t; 

Answcnxi:  "What  is  there  that  can  satisfy 

The  endless  craving  of  the  soul  but  love  ? 

(iive  me  thy  love,  or  but  the  hope  of  that 

Which  must  be  evermore  my  spirit's  goal." 

After  a  little  i>ause  she  said  again,  7c 

But  with  a  glimpse  of  sadness  in  her  tone, 
"I  give  it,  Rhcecus,  though  a  perilous  gift; 


An  hour  before  the  sunset  meet  mc  here." 

And  straightway  there  was  nothing  he  could 

Hut  the  green  glooms  beneath  the  shadowy  oak,  ' 

And  not  a  sound  came  to  his  straining  ears 

Hut  the  low  trickling  rustle  of  the  leaves 

And,  far  away  u\yon  an  emerald  slope, 

The  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd's  pipe. 

Now.  in  those  days  of  simpleness  and  faith 
Men  did  not  think  that  happy  things  were  drcmms 
Hci  ause  ilu  y  ovcrsiei)iK'^d  the  narrow  bourne 
Of  likclihiHKl.  but  nvercntly  deemed 
Nothing  lot)  wondrous  or  too  beautiful 
To  be  the  guerdon  of  a  daring  heart. 
So  Rh(Lvus  made  no  doubt  thai  he  was  blest; 
And  all  aU>ng  unto  the  lily's  gale 
K.irth  <eeme<l  to  spring  beneath  him  as  he  walked. 
The  ilear.  hnud  sky  KK)ked  bluer  than  its  wont, 
Atul  he  louM  Mar*  e  believe  he  had  not  wings 
Sut  !i  *'Un>liiMe  ^eenitd  to  glitter  through  his  veins 
In-iiad  of  1)1(hh1.  m)  liirhl  he  felt  anti  strange. 

N'.t'vin;^  KImv  us  hail  a  faithful  heart  enough. 
Hut  oru-  tli.it  in  the  pre-^ent  dwili  i,k>  muth. 
Anil,  taking  w'wh  Milhe  wehnnie  vNhat>oe'er  ^^ 

Chan*  I  K'l^^  "^  j"y.  wa*,  wholly  U-und  in  that; 
Like  the  ii»r.teMted  jK-asant  of  a  vale. 
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Deemed  it  the  world  and  never  looked  beyond, 
So,  haply  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
Some  coointdes  who  were  playing  at  the  dice, 
He  joined  them  and  forgot  all  else  beside. 

The  dice  were  rattling  at  the  merriest, 
And  Rhcecus,  who  had  met  but  sorry  luck, 
Just  laughed  in  triumph  at  a  happy  throw, 
When  through  the  room  there  hummed  a  yellow  bee 
That  buzzed  about  his  ear  with  down-dropped  legs 
As  it  to  light.    And  Rhcecus  laughed  and  said. 
Feeling  how  red  and  Bushed  he  was  with  loss. 
By  VenusI  does  he  tnke  me  for  a  rose?" 
And  bruabed  him  oS  with  rough,  impatient  hand. 
But  still  the  bee  came  back,  and  thrice  again 
Rhcecus  did  beat  him  off  with  growing  wrath- 
Then  through  the  window  flew  the  wounded  bee; 
And  Rhcecus.  (racking  him  with  angry  eyes, 
Saw  a  sharp  mountain -peak  of  Thessaly 
Against  Che  red  disc  ol  the  aetliag  sua, — 
And  instantly  the  blood  sank  from  his  heart, 
Ai  if  its  very  walls  had  caved  away. 
Without  a  word  he  turned,  and,  rushing  forth, 
Ran  madly  through  the  city  and  the  gate. 
And  o'er  the  plain,  which  now  the  wood's  long  shade. 
By  the  low  sun  thrown  forward  broad  and  dim, 
Darkened  well-nigh  unto  the  city's  waU. 

Quite  spent  and  out  of  breath,  he  reached  the  tree. 
And,  listening  fearfully,  he  heard  once  more  • 

The  low  voice  murmur  "RhoKusi"  close  at  band; 
Whereat  he  looked  around  him,  but  could  see 
Nought  but  the  deepening  glooms  beneath  the  oak. 
Then  sighed  the  voice,  "Oh  Rhcecus,  nevermore 
Shalt  thou  behold  me  or  by  day  or  nightl 
Me,  who  would  fain  have  blessed  thee  with  a  love 
More  ripe  and  bounteous  than  ever  yet 
Filled  up  with  nectar  any  mortal  heart: 
But  thou  didst  scorn  my  humble  messenger. 
And  sent'st  him  back  to  me  with  bruised  wings. 
We  spirits  only  show  to  gentle  eyes; 
We  ever  ask  an  undivided  love; 
And  he  who  sccirns  the  least  of  Nature's  works 
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Is  thenceforth  exiled  and  shut  out  from  all. 
Farewell  1  for  thou  canst  never  see  me  more." 

Then  Rhoecus  beat  his  breast,  and  groaned  aloud. 
And  cried,  "Be  pitiful!  forgive  me  yet 
This  once,  and  I  shall  never  need  it  morel" 
Alas!"  the  voice  returned,  "'t  is  thou  art  blind. 
Not  I  unmerciful:  I  can  forgive, 
But  have  no  skill  to  heal  thy  spirit's  eyes; 
Only  the  soul  hath  power  o*er  itself." 
With  that  again  there  murmured  "NcveroioR!" 
And  Rhcecus  after  heard  no  other  sound. 
Except  the  rattling  of  the  oak's  crisp  leaves, 
IJkc  the  long  surf  upon  a  distant  shore 
Raking  the  sea-worn  pebbles  up  and  down. 
The  night  had  gathered  round  him:  o'er  the  plain 
The  city  sparkled  with  its  thousand  lights. 
And  sounds  of  revel  fell  upon  his  ear 
Harshly  and  like  a  curse;  above,  the  sky. 
With  all  its  bright  sublimity  of  stars, 
DtMrpencd,  and  on  his  forehead  smote  the 
Beauty  was  all  around  him,  and  delight; 
But  from  that  eve  he  was  alone  on  earth. 


lS4J- 


TO  THE  DANDELION 


Dear  common  flower,  that  grow'st  betide  the  way, 
Fringing  the  dusty  rood  with  harmless  gold, 

First  pledge  of  blithesome  May, 
Wliiv  h  children  pluik,  and.  full  of  pride,  uphold, 

HiRh-hcarti'd  buccaneers,  o'erjoyed  that  tbcy 
An  Kidorado  in  the  >;rass  have  found, 
Wliii  h  not  the  rich  earth's  ample  round 

May  match  in  woalth,  thou  art  more  dear  to 

Than  all  the  prouder  summer-blooms  may  be. 


(K>ld  such  as  thine  ncVr  drew  the  Spanish 
Thnmgh  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas. 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Ot  age.  to  rob  the  lover's  heart  of  case: 

T  is  the  spring's  larger*,  which  she  scatters 
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To  rich  and  poor  alike^with  lavish  hand,  15 

Though  most  hearts  never  understand 

To  take  it  at  God's  value,  but  pass  by 

The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 

Thou  art  my  tropics  and  mine  Italy; 
To  look  at  thee  imlocks  a  warmer  clime;  20 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart,  and  heed  not  space  or  time: 

Not  in  mid  June  the  golden-cuirassed  bee 
Feels  a  more  simimer-like  warm  ravishment 
In  the  white  lily's  breezy  tent,  25 

His  fragrant  Sybaris,  than  I  when  first 

From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  circles  burst. 

Then  think  I  of  deep  shadows  on  the  grass; 
Of  meadows  where  in  the  sun  the  cattle  graze. 

Where,  as  the  breezes  pass,  30 

The  gleaming  rushes  lean  a  thousand  ways; 

Of  leaves  that  slumber  in  a  cloudy  mass. 
Or  whiten  in  the  wind;  of  waters  blue 
That  from  the  distance  sparkle  through 

Some  woodland  gap;  and  of  a  sky  above,  35 

Where  one  white  cloud  like  a  stray  lamb  doth  move. 

My  childhood's  earliest  thoughts  are  linked  with  thee: 
The  sight  of  thee  calls  back  the  robin's  song. 

Who,  from  the  dark  old  tree 
Beside  the  door,  sang  clearly  all  day  long;  40 

And  I,  secure  in  childish  piety, 
Listened  as  if  I  heard  an  angel  sing 
With  news  from  heaven,  which  he  could  bring 
Fresh  every  day  to  my  untainted  ears. 
When  birds  and  flowers  and  I  were  happy  peers.  45 

How  like  a  prodigal  doth  nature  seem 
When  thou,  for  all  thy  gold,  so  common  art! 

Thou  teaches  t  me  to  deem 
More  sacredly  of  every  human  heart, 

Since  each  reflects  in  joy  its  scanty  gleam  50 
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Of  heaven,  and  could  some  wondrous  secret  show 
Did  we  but  pay  the  love  we  owe, 

And  with  a  child's  undoubting  wisdom  look 

On  all  these  living  pages  of  God's  book. 

1845. 

FROM 

THE  BIGLOW  PAPERS 

NO.    I 

Thrash  away!  you  Ml  kev  to  rattle 

On  them  kittle-drums  o*  youm — 
T  aint  a  knowin'  kind  o'  cattle 

Thet  is  ketched  with  mouldy  corn. 
Put  in  stiff,  you  fifer  feller,  c 

Let  folks  see  how  spry  you  be — 
Guess  you  '11  toot  till  you  arc  >'cUcr 

'Fore  you  git  ahold  o'  me. 

Thct  air  flag  \s  a  leetle  rotten; 

Hoi)c  it  aint  your  Sunday's  best.  to 

Fact!  it  takes  a  sight  o'  cotton 

To  stuff  out  a  soger's  chest: 
Scru  c  we  farmers  hov  to  pay  fer  't, 

VA  you  must  wear  humps  like  these 
S|H)>in'  you  should  tr>'  salt  hay  fer  't^  15 

It  would  du  cz  slick  ez  grease. 

*T  wcJuUIn't  suit  them  Southun  fellers; 

Thty  're  a  drctllc  graspin*  set: 
\Vf  niu^t  ollor^  I)l«>w  the  Ix'llcrs 

Wrn  thty  want  their  irons  het.  so 

May  !)i-  it  '>  all  ri^jht  rz  prcachin'. 

Hill  my  narvt  7.  it  kind  o*  grates 
Win  I  SOI'  the  nverreaihin* 

O*  them  ni^jKer  iirivin'  Stales. 

Them  thet  rule  u-.  them  slave  traders,  J5 

H.iint  tluy  <  \\\  a  thundi  rin'  >warth 

MtljMil  l»y  \  .mket  reiuKuIer^) 
Thru  the  \artu  o*  the  North  I 
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We  begin  to  think  it  ^s  nater 

To  take  sarsc  an'  not  be  riled:  30 

Who  'd  expect  to  see  a  tater 

All  on  eend  at  bein'  biled  ? 

Ez  fer  war,  I  call  it  murder — 

There  you  hev  it  plain  an'  flat; 
I  don't  want  to  go  no  furder  35 

Than  my  Testjrment  fer  that: 
God  hez  sed  so  plump  an'  fairly; 

It 's  ez  long  ez  it  is  broad; 
An'  you  've  gut  to  git  up  airly 

£f  you  want  to  take  in  God.  40 

T  aint  your  eppyletts  an'  feathers 

Make  the  thing  a  grain  more  right; 
T  aint  afollerin'  yoiu*  bell-wethers 

Will  excuse  ye  in  His  sight: 
£f  you  take  a  sword  an'  dior  it  45 

An'  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv'ment  aint  to  answer  for  it — 

God  '11  send  the  bill  to  you. 

Wut  's  the  use  o*  meetin'-goin' 

Every  Sabbath,  wet  or  dry,  50 

£f  it 's  right  to  go  amowin' 

Feller-men  like  oats  an*  rye? 
I  dunno  but  wut  it 's  pooty 

Trainin'  round  in  bobtail  coats, 
But  it 's  curus  Christian  dooty  55 

This  'ere  cuttin'  folks's  throats. 

They  may  talk  o*  Freedom's  airy 

Tell  they  're  pupple  in  the  face — 
It 's  a  grand  gret  cemetary 

Fer  the  barthrights  of  our  race:  60 

They  jest  want  this  Califomy 

So  's  to  lug  new  slave-states  in, 
To  abuse  ye  an'  to  scorn  ye 

An'  to  plunder  ye  like  sin. 
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Aint  it  cute  to  sec  a  Yankee 

Take  scch  eveiiastin'  pains, 
All  to  git  the  I>e\'ir8  thankee 

Helpin'  on  'em  weM  their  chains? 
Wy,  it  's  jest  ez  clear  ez  figisers. 

Clear  ez  one  an'  one  make  t«*o: 
ChaiM  thct  make  black  slaves  o'  niggers 

Want  to  make  wite  sla\'es  o'  >'ou. 

Tfll  >*c  jest  the  eend  I  *ve  come  to 

After  cipherin'  plaguy  smart. 
An*  it  makes  a  handy  sum,  tu. 

Any  gump  could  lam  by  heart: 
LalM)rin*  man  an'  laborin'  woman 

Ik'v  one  glor>'  an'  one  shame; 
Kv*y  thin*  thct 's  done  inhuman 

Injers  all  on  'em  the  same. 

T  aint  by  turn  in'  out  to  hack  foOu 

You  *re  aguin'  to  git  your  right, 
Nor  by  l(M>kin'  down  on  black  folks 

Coz  you  're  put  upon  by  wite: 
Slavery  aint  o*  nar>'  color, 

T  aint  the  hide  thet  nukes  it  wiu; 
All  it  kccrs  fcr  in  a  feller 

*S  jest  to  make  him  fiU  its  put. 

\V.int  to  tackle  me  in,  du  yt? 

I  i'X\x\  t  Vdu  '11  hev  to  wait; 
Wen  I  old  le.id  puts  <lay light  thru  yc 

You  *ll  U^in  to  kal'late: 
*S|)o<^c  the  ifows  wun't  fall  to  pickin' 

All  the  iarkisA  from  your  bones 
('«•/  you  heI|H.*d  to  give  a  lit  kin' 

To  them  {lour  half-S|unish  drones? 

jt-^t  so  home  an'  ask  our  Nani'>' 
Wetlier  I  M  Ik'  seih  a  goo«e 

v./.  to  jiru"  ye-  gjiess  yim  'd  fancy 
The  etarnal  bung  wuz  Kia«e! 
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She  wan  Is  tnc  fcr  bom?  consumpUoD, 
Let  alone  the  hny  'g  to  mow- 

£f  you  're  arter  folks  □'  gumption, 
You  've  a  darned  long  row  to  hoe. 

Take  them  editors  thet  's  erowiu' 

Like  n  cockerel  three  months  old — 
Don't  ketch  any  on  'em  goin' 

Though  they  he  bo  blasted  bold. 
Ain(  they  a  prime  lot  o'  fellers? 

'Fore  they  think  on  't  they  will  sprout 
(Like  a  peach  thet 's  got  the  yellers) 

With  the  meanness  bustin'  out. 


Wal,  go  'long  to  help  'era  steaUn' 

Bigger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves! 
Hc-lp  the  men  thcl  's  ullfrs  dcajja' 

Insults  on  your  fathers'  graves! 
Help  the  strong  to  grind  the  feeble, 

Help  the  many  agin  the  fewl 
Help  the  men  thet  call  your  people 

Witewashed  slaves  an'  peddlin'  crew! 

Massachusetts,  God  forgive  her, 

She  's  akneelin'  with  the  rest, 
She  thet  ough'  to  ha'  clung  ferevet 

In  her  grand  old  eagle-nest; 
She  thet  ough'  to  stand  so  fearless 

Wile  the  wracks  are  round  her  hurled, 
Holdin'  up  a  beacon  peerless 

To  the  opi>re3sed  of  all  the  world. 

Haint  they  sold  your  colored  seamen  ? 

Haint  they  made  your  env'ys  wiz? 
Will  '11  make  ye  act  like  freemen? 

Wilt  'II  git  your  dander  riz? 
Come,  I  'II  tell  ye  wut  I  'm  thinkin' 

Is  our  dooty  in  this  fix — 
They  'd  ha'  done  't  tz  quick  cz  winkin' 

In  the  days  o'  seventy-six; 
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ClanK  I  Ik*  Ik*!Is  in  ever)-  Ntocplc; 

Call  all  true  men  to  cHmiwo 
The*  tradtxKcrs  of  our  pco|>lc, 

The  enslavers  o'  their  own;  14: 

lA*t  uur  dear  old  Bay  State  proudly 

Put  the  trumpet  to  her  mouth, 
Ix't  her  ring  this  messidge  loudly 

In  the  ears  of  all  the  South: 

"  I  '11  return  ye  good  fer  ev-il  U? 

Much  ez  we  frail  mortils  can. 
Hut  1  wun't  go  help  the  Devil 

Makin'  man  the  cus  o*  man: 
Call  me  loward,  call  me  traiter. 

Jest  ez  suits  your  mean  idces  ■  ip 

Here  I  stand  a  tyrant-hater, 

An'  the  friend  o*  God  an'  PMc«!" 

Kf  I  \i  my  way  I  hcd  ruther 

W'v  >houU\  go  to  work  an*  part, 
Thiy  take  one  way,  we  take  t'  other;  '55 

(tucss  it  wouldn't  break  my  heart: 
M.111  tird  ough*  to  put  asunder 

riu'ni  thet  (mmI  has  nowa>*s  jined; 
An'  1  ^hniililn't  grcily  wonder 

I'A  there  S  thousands  o'  my  mind.  '^ 

1S46. 


NO.   II 

Tlii-  kini!  n'  ^..-^rrin'  aint  .1  miii-  like  nur  (Ktober  trainin': 

A  •  !i.ip  >  ••.i!i{  •  li  ir  rl'^::!  n'.ii  ir->tn  i!i(  ri-  il  't  only  looked  likerafauB*; 

\i\'  t!)'  i*-.i'i'-.!<  >.  t  .1.  •  ii-ilil  V.i\yi  M|i  i!,rir  'Nhap|Mies  with  bandanncfi^ 

An'  ^:-n«!  tin  iii-ii.i->  ^k<>titin'  tit  (!u-  li.ir  rtH'm  with  their  banncffi 

:I-'t.ir<i'  i;it;iM'  •>!!  \m  ^{Mittnl!;  .in' a  feller  lould  cry  quarter  ' 

l.i  he  firi-il  .tA.i\  'ii->  r.i::ir"<l  .irter  tu  nv.ji  h  rum  an'  water. 

krmlUit  \\i:t  l;i.  '.m-  i.-il.  \iiii  'n'  I  .m'  I'v.rv  HoUis. 

rp  then-  t«»  \\.:'P...r;:  ;.l..i;i  I.»-t  I.ijl.  hUtx  *>'  ihc  ComwaOift? 

Tl-.i^  Mirt  ••'  'L::ii.k.'   li'  ;   -'  /  liki    tht  t      I  MJ^h  thet  1  wu2  fuide^^ 

Ninu-|)un«  r  .1  t|.i>  t.  r  killin'  tulk'*  mine^  kind  u*  low  fer  mufdcr  '^ 
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^y  I  've  worked  out  to  slarterin'  some  fer  Deacon  Cephas  BiUins, 
l'  in  the  hardest  times  there  wuz  I  oilers  tetched  ten  shillins): 
lere  's  sutthin'  gits  into  my  throat  thet  makes  it  hard  to  swaller, 
comes  so  nateral  to  think  about  a  hempen  collar; 
's  s^ory — but  in  spite  o'  all  my  tryin'  to  git  callous,  15 

eel  a  kind  o'  in  a  cart,  aridin'  to  the  gallus. 
But  wen  it  comes  to  bein*  killed — ^I  tell  ye  I  felt  streaked 
e  fust  time  't  ever  I  foimd  out  wy  baggonets  wuz  peaked. 
re  's  how  it  wuz:  I  started  out  to  go  to  a  fandango; 
e  sentinul  he  ups  an'  sez,  "Thet 's  furder  'an  you  can  go."  20 

me  o'  your  sarse/'  sez  I;  sez  he,  "Stan'  back  I"    "Aint  you  a 

buster?" 
B  I;  "I  'm  up  to  all  thet  air,  I  guess  I  've  ben  to  muster; 
now  wy  sentinuls  air  sot;  you  aint  agoin'  to  eat  us. 
leb  haint  no  monopoly  to  court  the  seenoreetas; 
Y  folks  to  hiun  air  full  ez  good  ez  hisn  be,  by  golly  1"  2$ 

l'  so  ez  I  wuz  goin*  by,  not  thinkin'  wut  would  folly, 
le  everlastin'  cus  he  stuck  his  one-pronged  pitch-fork  in  me, 
L*  made  a  hole  right  thru  my  close,  ez  ef  I  wuz  an  in'my. 
Ell,  it  beats  all  how  big  I  felt  hoorawin'  in  ole  Funnel 
sn  Mister  Bolles  he  gin  the  sword  to  our  Leftenant  Cunnle  50 

:  's  Mister  Secondary  Bolles,  thet  writ  the  prize  peace  essay; 
let  's  wy  he  didn't  list  himself  along  o'  us,  I  dessay). 
i*  Rantoul,  tu,  talked  pooty  loud,  but  don't  put  his  foot  in  it, 
*z  human  life  's  so  sacred  thet  he  's  principled  agin  it — 
LOUgh  I  myself  can't  rightly  see  it 's  any  wus  achokin'  on  'em  35 

lan  puttin'  bullets  thru  their  lights  or  with  a  bagnet  pokin'  on  'em: 
}W  dreffle  slick  he  reeled  it  off  (like  Blitz  at  our  lyceum 
laulin'  ribbins  from  his  chops  so  quick  you  skeercely  see  'em) 
)out  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  (an'  saxons  would  be  handy 
)  du  the  buryin'  down  here  upon  the  Rio  Grandy),  40 

x)ut  our  patriotic  pas  an'  our  star-spangled  banner, 
IT  country's  bird  alookin'  on  an'  singin'  out  hosanner, 
1'  how  he  (Mister  B.  himselQ  wuz  happy  fer  Ameriky. 
felt,  ez  sister  Patience  sez,  a  leetle  mite  histericky; 
felt,  I  swon,  ez  though  it  wuz  a  dreffle  kind  o*  privilege,  45 

Lrampin'  round  thru  Boston  streets  among  the  gutter's  drivelage; 
act'lly  thought  it  wuz  a  treat  to  hear  a  little  drummin*; 
n'  it  did  bonyfidy  seem  millanyum  wuz  acomin' 
'en  all  on  us  got  suits  (darned  like  them  wore  in  the  state  prison) 
D*  every  feller  felt  ez  though  all  Mexico  wuz  hisn.  50 
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This  'ere  's  about  the  meanest  place  a  skunk  could  wal  diskiver 
(Saltillo  *s  Mexican,  I  bUieve,  fcr  wut  we  call  Salt-river). 
The  sort  o'  trash  a  feller  gits  to  eat  doos  beat  all  natcr; 
I  'd  give  a  year's  pay  fer  a  smell  o*  one  good  blue-nose  tater. 
The  country  here,  thet  Mister  Bolles  declared  to  be  so  charmin',  55 

Throughout  is  swarmin'  with  the  most  alarmin'  kind  o'  vannin. 
He  talked  about  dclishis  froots,  but  then  it  wuz  a  wopper  all; 
The  holl  on  't  *s  mud  an'  prickly  pears,  with  here  an'  there  a  chapparal. 
You  see  a  feller  peckin'  out,  an'  fust  you  know  a  lariat 
Is  round  your  throat  an'  you  a  copse  'fore  you  can  say,  "Wut  air  ye 

at?"  60 

You  never  see  sech  darned  grct  bugs  (it  may  not  be  irrelevant 
To  say  I  'vc  seen  a  scarabaus  piltUarius  big  ez  a  year-old  elephant): 
The  rigiment  come  up  one  day  in  time  to  stop  a  red  bug 
From  runnin'  off  with  Cunnle  Wright — 't  wuz  jest  a  common  cimex 

lectularius. 
One  night  I  started  up  on  eend  an'  thought  I  wuz  to  hum  agin:  65 

I  heem  a  horn;  thinks  I,  "It 's  Sol  the  fisherman  hcz  come  agin; 
His  bellowses  is  sound  enough  "— ez  I  *m  a  livin'  crceter, 
I  felt  a  thing  go  thru  my  leg — *t  wuz  nothin'  more  'n  a  skeeter. 
Then  there  's  the  yaller  fever,  tu;  they  call  it  here  el  vomito. 
(Come,  thet  wun't  du,  you  landcrab  there,  I  tcU  ye  to  le'  go  my  toe!      70 
My  gracious!  it 's  a  scorpion  thet 's  took  a  shine  to  play  with  't; 
I  darsn't  skeer  the  tamal  thing  fcr  fear  he  'd  run  away  with  't.) 

Afore  I  come  away  from  hum  I  hed  a  strong  persuasion 
Thet  Mexicans  worn't  human  beans — an  ourang  outang  nation, 
A  sort  o'  folks  a  chap  could  kill  an'  never  dream  on  't  arter,  75 

No  more  'n  a  feller  'd  dream  o'  pigs  thet  he  hed  hcd  to  slarter; 
I  'd  an  idee  thet  they  were  built  arter  the  darkie  fashion  all. 
An'  kickin'  colored  folks  about,  you  know,  's  a  kind  o'  national. 
But  wen  I  jincd  I  womt  so  wise  ez  thet  air  queen  o*  Sheby, 
Fer,  come  to  look  at  'em,  they  aint  much  diff'rent  from  wut  we  be;        80 
An'  here  we  air  ascrougin*  'em  out  o'  thir  own  dominions, 
Ashelterin'  'em,  ez  Caleb  sez,  under  our  eagle's  pinions — 
Wich  means  to  take  a  feller  up  jest  by  the  slack  o'  's  trowsis 
An'  walk  him  Spanish  clean  right  out  o'  all  his  homes  an'  houses. 
Wal,  it  doos  seem  a  curus  way,  but  then  hooraw  fer  Jackson  1  85 

It  must  be  right,  fer  Caleb  sez  it 's  rcg'lar  Anglo-saxon. 
The  Mex'cans  don't  fight  fair,  they  say:  they  piz'n  all  the  water, 
An'  du  amazin'  lots  o'  things  thet  isn't  wut  they  ough'  to; 
Bcin'  they  haint  no  lead,  they  make  their  bullets  out  o'  copper 
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Dt  the  domed  things  at  us,  tu,  wich  Cali^b  sez  aint  proper; 
they  'd  ough'  to  Stan'  right  up  an'  let  us  pop  'em  fairly 
wen  he  ketches  'etn  at  thet  he  'II  hev  to  git  up  airly); 
IT  nation  's  bigger  "n  thcim  an'  so  its  rights  air  bi^cl, 
-t  it 's  all  to  make  'em  free  thet  we  air  puUin'  trigger; 
nglo  Saxondora's  idee 's  abreakin'  'em  to  pieces, 
:t  idee  's  thet  every  man  dooa  jest  wut  he  damn  pleases. 
n't  make  his  mcanin'  clear,  perhaps  in  some  respex  I  can — 

thet  "every  man"  don't  mean  a  nigger  or  a  Mexican. 
■re  's  another  thing  I  know,  an'  thet  is,  cf  these  crceluts 
itk  an  Anglo&axon  mask  onto  State-prison  feclurs  t 

come  to  Jaalam  Centre  fer  to  argify  an'  spout  on  'I, 

Is  'ould  count  the  silver  spoons  the  minnit  they  cleared  out  on  *t. 

5  gotn'  waic  glory  waits  ye  haint  one  agreeable  Ccetur, 

t  wom't  te  wakin'  snakes  I  'd  home  agin  short  meter; 

Idn't  I  be  off.  quick  time,  cf 't  wom'C  thet  I  v/\)z  sartin  i 

i  let  the  daylight  into  me  to  pay  me  ftr  dcsartinl 

approve  o'  tellin'  tales,  but  jest  to  you  I  may  state 

ufen  aint  wut  they  wuz  afore  they  left  the  Bay-state: 

:wuz  "Mister  Sawin,  sir,  you  're  middlin'  well  now,  be  ye? 

)  an'  take  a  nif^r,  sir;  I  'm  drefflc  glad  to  see  ye";  i 

wit 's"  Ware  'smy  eppylet?  here,  Sawin,  step  an'  fetch  itl 

nd  your  eye,  be  thund'rin'  spry,  or,  damn  ye,  you  shall  ketch  it 

:  the  Doctor  sez,  some  pork  will  bile  so;  but,  by  mighty, 

d  some  on  'em  to  hum  I  'd  give  'em  linkum  vity, 

y  the  rogue's  march  on  their  hides  an'  other  music  follerin' —     i 

oust  close  my  letter  here,  fer  one  on  'em  's  ahollerin*. 

^gbsaxon  ossifers — wal,  taint  no  use  ajawin', 

ife  enlisted  fer  the  war. 

BIRDOFREDOM  SAWIN. 

tS47.  1847, 

AN  INDIAN-SUMMER  REVERIE 

What  visionary  tints  the  year  puts  on, 
When  falling  leaves  falter  through  motionless  air, 

Or  numbly  cling  and  shiver  to  be  gone! 
How  shimmer  the  low  flats  and  pastures  bare, 

As  with  her  nectar  Hebe  Autumn  fills 

The  bowl  between  mc  and  those  distant  hills, 
.^nd  smiles,  and  shakes  abroad  her  misty,  tremulous  hair! 
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No  more  the  landscape  holds  its  wealth  apart. 
Making  me  poorer  in  my  poverty, 

But  mingles  with  my  senses  and  my  heart: 
My  own  projected  spirit  seems  to  me 

In  her  own  reverie  the  world  to  steep; 

T  is  she  that  waves  to  sympathetic  sleep, 
Mo\ing,  as  she  is  moved,  each  field  and  hill  and  tree. 

How  fuse  and  mix,  with  what  unfdt  degrees. 
Clasped  by  the  faint  horiaon's  languid  aims. 

Each  into  each,  the  haxy  distances! 
The  softened  season  all  the  landscape  charms; 
Those  hills,  my  native  village  that  embay, 
In  waves  of  dreamier  purple  toD  away. 
And  floating  in  mirage  seem  all  the  glimmering  farms. 

Far  distant  soimds  the  hidden  rhirkadff 
Close  at  my  side;  far  distant  sound  the  leaves; 

The  fields  seem  fields  of  dream,  when  Memory 
Wanders  like  gleaning  Ruth;  and  as  the  iheavci 
Of  wheat  and  barley  wavered  In  the  cgre 
Of  Boaz  as  the  maiden's  glow  went  fay. 
So  tremble  and  seem  remote  all  thfaigs  the  sense  lecem 


The  cock's  shrill  tnunp  that  tella  of  scattcnd  con 
Passed  breezily  on  by  all  his  flapping  mates, 

Faint  and  more  faint,  from  bam  to  bam  b  bone. 
Southward,  perhaps  to  far  Magellan's  Stnits; 

Dimly  I  catc  h  the  throb  of  distant  flafls; 

Silently  overhead  the  hen-hawfc  saOs, 
With  watchful,  measuring  eye,  and  for  his  quarry  waits 

The  sobered  robin,  hunger-silent  now, 
Sot'ks  1  erlar-berries  blue,  his  autumn  cheer; 

The  s({uirrel,  on  the  shingly  shagbark's  bough, 
Now  saws,  now  lists  with  downward  eye  and  ear, 

Then  drops  his  nut,  and,  «*ith  a  chipping  bound, 

Whisks  to  his  winding  fastness  undcigioimd; 
The  (.louds  like  swans  drift  down  the  streaming  aCaospi 


O'er  yon  bare  knoll  the  pointed  cedar 
Drowse  on  the  rrisp,  gray  moss;  the  ploughmaa's  cal 
Crivps  faint  us  smoke  from  bUck,  fresb-fiinoml 

meadows; 
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The  single  crow  a  single  caw  lets  fall; 
And  all  around  mc  i^vcry  bush  and  (rrc 
Says  Autumn  '3  here,  and  Winter  soon  will  be, 
Who  snows  his  sod,  white  sleep  and  silence  over  all. 

The  biivJi,  most  shy  and  ladylike  oi  trees, 
Her  poverty,  as  best  she  may,  retrieves, 

And  hints  at  her  foregone  gentilities 
With  aomc  saved  lelics  of  her  wealth  o{  leaves; 

The  swamp-oak,  with  his  royal  pwpte  on, 

Glares  red  as  blood  across  the  sinlting  sun. 
As  one  who  proudlier  to  a  falting  fortune  cleaves. 

He  looks  a  sachem,  in  red  blanket  wrapt. 
Who,  'mid  some  council  of  the  sad-garbed  whites. 

Erect  and  stem,  in  his  own  memories  lapt, 
With  distant  eye  broods  over  other  sights- 
Sees  the  hushed  wood  the  city's  fiure  replace, 
The  wounded  turf  heal  o'er  the  railway's  trace, 
And  roams  the  savage  Past  of  hia  undwindled  rights. 

The  red-oak,  softer-grained,  yields  all  for  lost, 
And,  with  his  cnimpled  foliage  stiff  and  dry, 

After  the  first  betrayal  of  the  frost. 
Rebuffs  the  kiss  of  the  relenting  sky; 

The  chestnuts,  lavish  of  their  long-hid  gold, 

To  the  faint  Summer,  beggared  now  and  old. 
Pour  back  the  sunshine  hoarded  'neath  her  favoring  eye. 

The  ash  her  purple  drops  forgivingly 
And  sadly,  breaking  not  the  general  hush; 

The  maple-swamps  glow  like  a  sunset  sea, 
Each  leaf  a  ripple  with  its  separate  flush; 

All  round  the  wood's  edge  creeps  the  skirting  blaze 
Of  bushes  low,  as  when,  on  cloudy  days. 
Ere  the  rain  fails,  the  cautious  farmer  bums  his  brush. 

O'er  yon  low  wall,  which  guards  one  unkempt  zone. 
Where  vines  and  weeds  and  scrub-oaks  in 


Safe  from  the  plough,  whose  rough,  discordant  stone 
Is  massed  to  one  soft  gray  by  lichens  fine, 
The  tangled  blackberry,  crossed  and  recrossed,  weaves 
A  prickly  network  of  ensanguined  leaves; 
Hard  by,  with  coral  beads,  the  prim  black-alders  shine. 
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Pillaring  with  flame  this  cnunbling  bouncUry—  ^h 

Whose  loose  blocks  topple  'ncath  the  plougfaboy't  fool. 

Who,  with  each  sense  shut  fast  ciccpt  the  eye. 
Creeps  close  and  scares  the  jay  he  hoped  to  ihooC — 

The  woodbine  up  the  elm's  strai^t  stem  aspirei. 

Coiling  it,  harmless,  with  autumnal  fires;  ^ 

In  the  ivy's  paler  blaxe  the  martyr  oak  stands  mute 

Below,  the  Charles,  a  stripe  of  nether  sky, 
Now  hid  by  rounded  apple-trees  between, 

Whose  gaps  the  misplaced  sail  sweeps  benying  by, 
Now  flickering  golden  through  a  woodland  scrccn,  ^^ 

Then  spreading  out,  at  his  next  turn  beyond, 

A  silver  circle  like  an  inland  pond — 
Slips  seaward  silently  through  marshes  purple 


Dear  marshes  1  vain  to  him  the  gift  of  sight 
Who  cannot  in  their  various  incomes  share, 

From  cvcr>'  season,  drawn  of  shade  and  light. 
Who  sees  in  them  but  levels  brown  and  bare; 

Hach  change  of  storm  or  sunshine  scatters  free 

On  them  its  largess  of  variety, 
For  nature  with  cheap  means  stiU  works  her  wonders  nic. 


In  Spring  they  lie  one  broad  expanse  of 
0*er  which  the  light  winds  run  with  gUmmering  feet: 
Here,  yellower  strifies  track  out  the  creek  ^P9ffn, 
There,  darker  growths  o'er  hidden  ditches  meet; 

And  pun)UT  stains  show  where  the  blossoms  Cfoad,        M  ^ 
As  if  the  silent  >hadow  of  a  cloud 
I  lung  there  l>ecalmc(l,  with  the  next  breath  to  6ccC. 

All  round,  u|x)n  the  rivt-r's  slippery  edge, 
WitihinK  to  dei'iKT  lalm  the  drowsy  tide, 

Whi>|KTs  and  leans  the  breize-entangling  tc4ge;  >'5 

Through  emerald  Kl<H)ms  the  lingering  waters  slide. 

(Jr.  snmetimes  wavrring.  throw  back  the  sun, 

And  the  stifl  hanks  in  itldies  melt  and  run 
Of  dim(>linK  li>;ht.  and  with  the  current  seem  to  glide. 

Ill  SiimnuT  't  i<  a  hliihesome  Mght  to  see,  ^^ 

As.  >{v\i  hy  Nifji.  with  nu'.i-suri'd  swing,  they 
The  witlf-ranki-d  niuwers  wading  to  the 


Their  sharp  sc3^cs  panting  through  the  tbick-sct  gnss; 
Then,  stretched  beneath  a  rick's  shade  in  a  ring, 
Their  nooning  take,  while  one  begins  to  sing  la 

A  stave  that  droops  and  dies  'ocath  the  close  sky  of  brass. 

M(;anwhilc  llial  devil-may-care,  the  bobolink, 
Remembering  duty,  in  mid-quaver  stops 

Just  ere  he  sweeps  o'er  rapture's  tremulous  brink. 
And  'twixt  the  winrows  most  demurely  drops,  13 

A  decorous  bird  of  business,  who  provides 

For  his  brown  mute  and  SedgUngs  six  besides, 
And  looks  from  righ  t  to  left ,  a  farmer  'mid  his  crops. 

Another  change  subdues  Ihera  in  the  Fall, 
But  saddens  not;  Ihey  still  show  merrier  tints,  13 

Though  sober  nissct  seems  to  cover  all : 
When  the  first  sunshine  through  their  dewdrops  glints, 

Look  how  the  yellow  clearness,  streamed  across, 

Redeems  with  rarer  hues  the  season's  loss. 
As  Dawn's  feet  there  had  touched  and  left  their  rosy  prints.      14 

Or  come  when  sunset  gives  its  freshened  zest. 
Lean  o'er  the  bridge  and  let  the  ruddy  thrill. 

While  the  shorn  sun  swells  down  the  hazy  west. 
Glow  opposite:  the  marshes  drink  their  fill 

And  swoon  with  purple  veins,  then  slowly  fade  14 

Through  pink  to  brown,  as  eastward  moves  the  shade, 
Lengthening  with  stealthy  creep,  of  Simond's  darkening  hill. 

Later,  and  yet  ere  Winter  wholly  shuts, 
Ere  through  the  first  dry  snow  the  runner  grates, 

And  the  loath  cart-wheel  screams  in  slippery  ruts;  15 

While  firmer  ice  the  eager  boy  awaits, 

Trying  each  buckle  and  strap  beside  the  fire, 

And  until  bed-time  plays  with  his  desire. 
Twenty  times  putting  on  and  off  his  new-bought  skates; 

Then,  e\-ery  mom.  the  river's  banks  shine  bright  15 

With  smooth  plate-armor,  treacherous  and  frail. 

By  the  frost's  clinking  hammers  forged  at  night; 
'Gainst  which  the  lances  of  the  sim  prevail. 
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Giving  a  pretty  emblem  of  the  day 
When  guiltier  arms  in  light  shall  mdt  mway,  i 

And  states  shall  move  free-limbed,  loosed  from  wir*! 
cramping  mail. 

And  now  those  waterfalls  the  ebbing  rircr 
Twice  every  day  creates  on  either  side 

Tinkle,  as  through  their  fresh-spvred  grots  they  shiver 
In  grass-arched  channels  to  the  sun  denied; 

High  flaps  in  sparkling  blue  the  far-bcmrd  oow; 

The  silvered  flats  gleam  frostily  below; 
Suddenly  drops  the  gull  and  breaks  the  glassy  tide. 

But  crowned  in  turn  by  vying  seasons  time, 
Their  winter  halo  hath  a  fuller  ring: 

This  glory  seems  to  rest  inunovably — 
The  others  were  too  fleet  and  vanishing; 

Wlicn  the  hid  tide  is  at  its  highest  fio>w, 

O'er  marsh  and  stream  one  breathless  trance  ol  snow 
With  brooding  fulness  awes  and  hushes  every  thii^ 

The  sunshine  seems  blown  off  by  the  bleak  wind. 
As  {xilc  as  formal  candles  lit  by  day; 

Gropes  to  the  sea  the  river  dumb  and  btind; 
The  brown  rirks,  snow-thatched  by  the  storai  in  play. 

Show  jK'arly  breakers  combing  o*er  their  lee. 

While  I  rests  as  of  some  just  enchanted  sea, 
Chei  ked  in  their  maddest  leap  and  hanging  poised  midway. 

Hut  when  the  eastern  blow,  with  rain  ••tiint. 
From  mid>ea's  prairies*  green  and  rolling  plains 

I  )ri\  es  in  his  wallowinj;  herds  of  billows  gaunt,  I 

And  I  he  roused  Charle>  remembers  in  his  veins 

( )ld  ( Vean's  bhxxi  and  snaps  his  gyves  of  frost. 

That  iNTannous  silent e  on  the  shores  is  tost 
In  dr<Mry  wre»  k,  and  crumbling  dc'^olation  reigns. 

I!d>;t  Ai■^e  «>r  flat,  in  Druid  like  <lcvice,  M 

Willi  U  .idcn  |MH)N  liriwctn  nr  pillies  bare, 

The  M<».  k-  lie  strewn,  a  bleak  Stonehenge  of  ice; 
No  life,  no  sound,  to  break  the  grim  despair, 
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Save  sullen  plunge,  as  througli  the  sedgo  fililT 
Down  crackles  riverward  some  thaw-sapped  cliff,  i 

Or  when  the  close-wedged  fields  of  kc  cTunch  here  find  there. 

But  lei  mc  turn  from  [ancy-pictuied  scenes 
To  that  whoie  pastoral  calm  before  me  lies: 

Here  nothing  harsh  or  rugged  intervenes; 
The  early  evening  with  her  misty  dyes  3 

Smooths  oS  the  ravelled  edges  of  the  nigh, 

Relieves  the  distant  with  her  cooler  sky, 
And  tones  the  landscape  down,  and  soothes  the  wearied  eyes. 

There  gleams  my  native  village,  dear  to  mc, 
Though  higher  change's  waves  each  day  are  seen,  s 

Whelming  fields  famed  in  boyh'>od's  history, 
Sanding  with  houses  the  diminished  green; 
There,  in  red  hrick,  which  softening  time  defies, 
Stand  square  and  stifl  the  Muses'  iacloricsj— 
How  with  my  life  knit  up  is  every  well-known  icenel  1 

Flow  on,  dear  riverl  not  alone  you  flow 
To  outward  sight,  and  through  your  marshes  wind; 

Fed  from  the  mystic  springs  of  long-ago, 
Your  twin  flows  silent  through  my  world  of  mind. 

Grow  dim,  dear  marshes,  in  the  evening's  grayl  a 

Before  my  inner  sight  ye  stretch  away, 
And  will  forever,  though  these  fleshly  eyes  grow  blind. 

Beyond  that  hiUock's  bouse-bespotted  swell. 
Where  Gothic  chapels  house  the  horse  and  chaise. 

Where  quiet  cits  in  Grecian  temples  dwell,  a 

Where  Coptic  tombs  resound  with  prayer  and  praise. 

Where  dust  and  mud  the  equal  year  divide. 

There  gentle  Allston  lived  and  wrought  and  died, 
Transfiguring  street  and  shop  with  his  illumined  gaze. 

ViTgilium  vidi  lanlum:  1  have  seen —  a 

But  as  a  boy,  who  looks  alike  on  all — 

That  misty  hair,  that  fine  Undine-like  mien. 
Tremulous  as  down  to  feeling's  faintest  call. 
Ah,  dear  old  homestead!  count  it  to  thy  fame 
That  thither  many  times  the  Painter  came;^ —  g 

One  ehn  yet  bears  his  name,  a  feathery  tree  and  tall. 
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Swiftly  the  present  fades  in  memory's  gknr; 
Our  only  sure  possessbn  is  the  past: 

The  village  blacksmith  died  a  month  ago. 
And  dim  to  me  the  forge's  roaring  blast;  si; 

Soon  fire-new  mcdic\'als  we  shall  see 

Oust  the  black  smithy  from  its  chestnut-txee. 
And  that  hewn  down,  perhaps — the  bee-hive  green  And  vast. 

How  many  times,  prouder  than  king  on  tlinne. 
Loosed  from  the  village  school-dame's  A's  and  B's,  24c 

Panting  have  I  the  creaky  bellows  blown, 
And  watched  the  pent  volcano's  red  increase. 

Then  (xiused  to  see  the  ponderous  sledge,  brought  down 

By  that  hard  arm  voluminous  and  brown. 
From  the  white  iron  swarm  its  golden  vanishing  bees.  241 

Dear  native  town!  whose  choking  ebns  each  year 
With  edd>ing  dust  before  their  time  turn  gray, 

Pining  for  rain,  to  me  thy  dust  is  dear; 
It  glorifies  the  eve  of  summer  day. 
And  when  the  westering  sun  half -sunken  bums,  is« 

The  motc-thitk  air  to  deepest  orange  turns. 
The  westward  horseman  rides  through  clouds  of  gold  away. 

So  iKiIpablo  I  'vc  seen  those  unshorn  few. 
The  six  old  willows  at  the  causey's  end 

(Sui  h  trees  P;iul  Potter  never  dreamed  nor  dm).         151 
Through  this  dry  mist  their  checkering  shadows  send, 
StriiH.'(l,  hero  and  there,  with  many  a  long-drAwn 

ihreail. 
Where  streamed  thmugh  leafy  chinks  the  tieabling  red. 
Past  whi<.h,  in  one  bright  trail,  the  hangbtrd's  flashes  bknd. 

Ye<.  dearer  far  thy  du>t  than  all  that  e'er,  jte 

Heneath  the  awanle«l  <  rown  of  victory, 

llildetl  the  blown  Olympic  charioteer; 
Though  1ii;ht1y  prized  the  riblxined  |>archmenU  three. 

Yet  foUepsse  juvtJt.  I  am  glad 

That  here  what  lullrging  was  mine  I  had —  165 

It  linked  another  tie.  tlear  native  town,  with  thee! 

Nearer  art  thou  than  simply  native  earth. 
My  dust  with  thine  ioncedes  a  deeper  lie; 
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A  closer  claim  thy  soil  ms^  well  put  forth, 
Something  of  kindred  more  than  sympathy;  270 

For  in  thy  bomids  I  reverently  laid  away 
That  blinding  anguish  of  forsaken  clay, 
That  title  I  seemed  to  have  in  earth  and  sea  and  sky, 

That  portion  of  my  life  more  choice  to  me 
(Though  brief,  yet  in  itself  so  round  and  whole)  275 

Than  all  the  imperfect  residue  can  be: 
The  Artist  saw  his  statue  of  the  soul 
Was  perfect;  so,  with  one  regretful  stroke, 
The  earthen  model  into  fragments  broke, 
And  without  her  the  impoverished  seasons  roll.  280 

184;,  1847. 

FROM 

A  FABLE  FOR  CRITICS 

O  loved  more  and  more 
Dear  Baystate,  from  whose  rocky  bosom  thy  sons 
Should  suck  milk  strong-will-giving,  brave,  such  as  runs 
In  the  veins  of  old  Gray  lock — who  is  it  that  dares 
Call  thee  peddler,  a  soul  wrapt  in  bank-books  and  shares?  5 

It  is  false  I    She  *s  a  Poet!    I  see,  as  I  write. 
Along  the  far  raihx>ad  the  steam-snake  glide  white. 
The  cataract-throb  of  her  mill-hearts  I  hear, 
The  swift  strokes  of  trip-hammers  weary  my  ear. 
Sledges  ring  upon  anvils,  through  logs  the  saw  screams,  10 

Blocks  swing  to  their  place,  beetles  drive  home  the  beams: 
It  is  songs  such  as  these  that  she  croons  to  the  din 
Of  her  fast-flying  shuttles,  year  out  and  year  in. 
While  from  earth's  farthest  corner  there  comes  not  a  breeze 
But  wafts  her  the  buzz  of  her  gold-gleaning  bees.  15 

What  though  those  horn  hands  have  as  yet  found  small  time 
For  painting  and  sculpture  and  music  and  rhyme! 
These  will  come  in  due  order;  the  need  that  pressed  sorest 
Was  to  vanquish  the  seasons,  the  ocean,  the  forest, 
To  bridle  and  harness  the  rivers,  the  steam,  20 

Making  that  whirl  her  mill-wheels,  this  tug  in  her  team, 
To  vassalize  old  tyrant  Winter,  and  make 
Him  delve  surlily  for  her  on  river  and  lake. 
WTien  this  New  World  was  parted,  she  strove  not  to  shirk 
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Her  lot  in  the  heirdom,  the  tough,  silent  Work,  :: 

The  hen>-sharc  ever,  from  Herakles  down 

To  Odin,  the  Firth's  iron  sceptre  and  crown. 

Yes,  thou  dear,  noble  Mother!  if  ever  men't  praiie 

Could  be  claimed  for  creating  herotcal  U)^, 

Thou  hast  won  it;  if  ever  the  laurel  divine  jp 

Crowned  the  Maker  and  Builder,  that  gk>r>'  is  thine. 

Thy  songs  are  right  epic,  they  tell  how  this  rude 

Rock-rib  of  our  earth  here  was  tamed  and  subdued; 

Thou  hast  written  them  plain  on  the  face  of  the  plaoet 

In  brave,  deathless  letters  of  iron  and  granite;  5$ 

Thou  hast  printed  them  deep  for  all  time;  they  are  set 

From  the  same  runic  t>pc-fount  and  alphabet 

With  thy  stout  Berkshire  hills  and  the  arms  of  thy  Bay — 

They  are  slaves  from  the  burly  old  Mayflower  lay. 

if  the  drones  of  the  Old  World,  in  querulous  ease,  ^ 

Ask  thy  Art  and  thy  Letters,  point  proudly  to  these; 

Or  if  they  deny  these  are  Letters  and  Art, 

Toil  on  with  the  same  old  invincible  heart: 

Thou  art  rearing  the  pedestal  broad-based  and  grand 

Whereon  the  fair  sha|)es  of  the  Artist  shall  stand,  *^ 

And  creating,  through  labors  undaunted  and  long. 

The  theme  for  all  S^  ulpture  and  Painting  and  Soogl 

1847-4S.  t$^ 

TIIK  VISION  OF  SIR  L.\UNFAL 

I'RKirDK   TO   PART   FIRST 

OviT  his  kcyi  tht-  muring  organist, 

lU'^iuniiiK  <l»»iil)lfully  and  far  away, 
lir^l  Icl'^  lii-  IiiiK^r-  w.iiuiir  as  they  list. 

And  l)iiild>  .1  hridKf  from  Drr.imtand  foe  his  lay; 
Tlun.  .i>  ilu-  li»i:«  li  nf  lu>  lovrd  instrument  5 

(ii\v  ->  lu>|H-  and  ftT\«'r,  nc.irer  draw^  his  theme, 
lir^l  ^:iii--i^l  l>y  f.iiiil  aiimral  Hushes  sent 

Aloii^  llu-  w.ivorin^  \i>l.i  of  hi^  dream. 


Not  niil\  .iro'.nid  «>ur  irif.uhy 

I)olh  l:..i\«ti  \\'\[\  .ill  ii>.  >|ilt'ntlnrs  lie;  W 

haily.  Nsit!-  -•>.!-  iJi.il  .  rir.^f  and  plot. 

We  SiiKii"'  y  liir.l)  .»r:«l  k.n«>\\  il  rml. 
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Over  our  manbood  bend  the  skies; 

Against  our  fallen  and  traitor  lives 
The  great  winds  utier  prophecies; 

With  our  faint  hearts  the  mountain  strives; 
Its  arms  outstretched,  the  druid  wood 

Waits  with  its  bencdicile; 
And  to  our  age's  drowsy  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea. 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us: 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in; 
The  priest  hath  his  fee  who  i^mcs  and  shrives  us; 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  wc  lie  In. 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold; 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold: 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay; 
Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking. 

'T  is  heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 
T  is  only  God  may  bo  had  for  the  asking: 
No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 
June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  it  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  It  be  in  tune, 

And  over  It  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 
Whether  we  look  or  whether  we  listen. 
We  hear  life  murmur  or  see  it  glisteo; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers. 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green. 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  In  its  chalice, 
And  there  's  never  a  leaf  not  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace. 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  In  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'emm 
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With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives: 
!Iis  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  win^s. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  Gutters  and  sings: 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best  ? 


Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 

And  whate\'er  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  fluo<ling  back,  with  a  rip|>Iy  cheer, 

Into  ever>'  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  tiay. 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it; 
We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it: 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have  been, 
T  is  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are  green; 
Wc  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
HdW  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  sweU; 
We  may  sliut  our  eye  a.  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  arc  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
The  breeze  comes  whis|H'ring  in  our  ear 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 

That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams  are  flowii^, 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house  hard  by; 
And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news  back. 
For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack — 

We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's  lowing; 
Anil  hark!  how  clear  l)oM  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 

Tl-IU  all  in  his  lusty  mowing! 
Jny  lomus,  grief  k«k*s.  wc  know  not  how; 
K\  iTv  ihiuK  i«»  h:ip[iy  now, 

]-Ai-ry  thing  is  upward  striving; 
'  r  i^  a-  ci'iv  ivtw  I«»r  the  heart  to  Ik*  true 
A-  l«»r  ur.i'«N  to  l)c  Kfi'^'n  nr  >kii>  u*  be  blue— 

T  i-  I  hi'  n:ilur.il  \«.iy  ni  living. 
Who  kni)w-«  whither  thi*  *  lituiio  havi*  tlfti  ? 

In  thr  iin-  .irri'il  In  .immi  lluy  h-.iM*  im  wake: 
Ani!  I  hi"  I'Vt'-  iHr^ft  tin-  i<.ir"«  ilir_\  !j.i\f  >!jeil. 

Ml!"  hr.irt  iiir>;ri^  Iin  ^nrpiw  and  ailu-; 
riu-  -«'ul  p.iri.iki'-i  ifu  xiM-i'ir-  \iiiiih. 

A:!ii  (Lf  -ulp);;irii'.i>  riri*  i>t  |u<>^iun  and  woe 
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Lie  deep  'aeath  a  silence  pure  and  smooth, 

Lilce  burnl-out  craters  healed  witli  snow. 
What  wonder  if  Sit  Lauofal  now 
RemcmbcTGd  the  keeping  o(  his  vow  ?  95 

PAST  KBST 

My  golden  spura  now  bring  to  me, 

And  bring  to  me  my  richest  mBil, 
For  lo-moiTon  I  go  over  land  and  sea 

In  search  of  the  Holy  Grail.  . 

Shall  never  a  bed  for  mc  he  spread,  %l)ly  .  | 

Nor  shall  a  pillow  be  under  my  head,  ii 

Till  I  begin  my  vow  to  keep; 
Here  on  the  rushes  will  I  sleep, 

And  perchance  there  may  come  a  vision  true  1^ 

Ere  day  create  the  world  anew."  105  I 

Slowly  Sir  Launfal'a  eyes  grew  dim, 

Slumber  hit  tike  a  doud  ua  him. 

And  into  his  soul  the  vision  flew. 

The  crows  flapped  over  by  twos  and  threes. 
In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their  knees,  no 

'  The  little  birds  sang  as  If  it  were 

The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year, 
And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees; 
The  castle  alone  in  the  landscape  lay 

Like  an  outpost  of  winter,  dull  and  gray.  115 

T  was  the  proudest  hall  in  the  North  Countree, 
And  never  its  gates  might  opened  be 
Save  to  lord  or  lady  of  high  degree. 
Summer  besieged  it  on  every  side, 

But  the  churlish  stone  her  assaults  defied:  no 

She  could  not  scale  the  chilly  wall. 
Though  round  it  for  leagues  her  pavilions  tail 
Stretched  left  and  right, 
Over  the  hills  and  out  of  sight; 

Green  and  broad  was  every  tent,  IJS 

And  out  of  each  a  murmur  went 
Till  the  breeze  fell  oC  at  night,      . 

The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  clang. 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger  sprang, 
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Bearing  Sir  Launfal,  the  maiden  knight,  i 

In  his  gilded  mail,  that  flamed  so  bright 
It  seemed  the  dark  castle  had  gathered  all 
Those  shafts  the  fierce  sun  had  shot  over  its  wall 

In  his  siege  of  three  hundred  summers  long. 
And,  binding  them  all  in  one  blazing  sheaf,  ^  ^5 

Had  cast  them  forth;  so,  yoimg  and  strong. 
And  lightsome  as  a  locust-Ieaf, 
Sir  I^unfal  flashed  forth  in  his  unscarred  mall. 
To  seek  in  all  climes  for  the  Holy  Grail. 

It  was  morning  on  hill  and  stream  and  tree,  V'^' 

And  morning  in  the  young  knight*s  heart; 
Only  the  castle  moodily 
Rebuffed  the  gifts  of  the  sunshine  free, 

And  gloomed  by  itself  apart. 
The  season  brimmed  all  other  things  up  **- 

Full  as  the  rain  fills  the  pitcher-plant's  cup. 

As  Sir  I^iunfal  made  mom  through  the  darksome  gate. 

He  was  'ware  of  a  le[>er,  crouched  by  the  same. 
Who  hogged  with  his  hand  and  moaned  as  he  sate: 

And  a  loathing  over  Sir  Launfal  came;  '^^ 

The  sunshine  went  out  of  his  soul  with  m  thrill. 

The  tle.>h  'neath  his  armour  'gan  shrink  and  omwl. 
And  midway  its  leap  his  heart  stood  still 
Like  a  frozen  waterfall; 

Tor  this  man.  so  foul  and  bent  of  stature,  '^^ 

Ras{)e(l  harshly  against  his  dainty  nature. 
And  >eeme<i  tlie  one  blot  on  the  summer  mom — 
Si)  hv  tos<t(i  him  a  pi« »  e  of  gold  in  Mt>m. 
'i'lu-  lejvT  rai>(«l  not  tlie  gnjd  fn)m  the  dust: 

*  lielter  lo  me  tlie  iHM)r  man's  ^  rust,  '^ 

Heller  the  hles^ii^^  nf  the  i«M»r 
rb.«»ugh  I  Uirn  me  « rnpty  from  his  di»or. 
That  is  no  tru«-  .ilnis  whi.  h  the  hand  (an  hold; 
Iff  ui^t "  ii-»thiiii:  hut  worth!*'^-  g>»ld 

\Vli'>  i:i\«"^  fr-Tii  .1  sen^r  «•!  i!Mt\  :  '^5 

lint   !.e  »\  }'.'•  ^'i\  t-  .1  ^Ki'.dt  r  IMitf, 
And  giNt  s  to  that  wWu  h  i-  ^ut  •»f  si^l;t. 

That  ihreatl  «»f  the  ail-sustaining  lieautv 
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Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite — 

The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 

The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms. 

For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  mokes  it  store 

To  the  soul  that  tras  starving  in  darkness  before." 

PBELWDE  TO  PART  SECOtrt) 

Dotvn  swept  [he  chill  nind  from  the  mountain  peak, 
From  the  snow  five  thousand  summers  old; 

On  open  wold  and  hill- lop  bieak 
It  had  gathered  all  the  cold, 

And  whirled  it  like  sleet  on  the  wanderer's  cheek: 

It  carried  a  shiver  everywhere 

From  the  unleofed  boughs  and  pastures  bare. 

The  little  brook  heard  it.  and  built  a  roof 

'Neath  which  he  tould  house  him,  winter-proof: 

All  night  by  the  white  stars'  frosty  gleams 

He  groined  his  arches  and  matched  his  beams; 

Slender  and  clear  were  his  crystal  spars 

As  the  lashes  of  light  that  trim  the  sUrs; 

He  sculptured  every  summer  delight 

In  his  halls  and  chambers  out  of  sight; 

Sometimes  his  tinkling  waters  slipt 

Down  through  a  frost-leaved  forest-ciypt, 

Long,  sparkling  aisles  of  steel-stemmed  trees 

Bending  to  counterfeit  a  breeze; 

Sometimes  the  roof  no  fretwork  knew 

But  silvery  mosses  that  downward  grew; 

Sometimes  it  was  carved  iu  sharp  relief 

With  quaint  arabesques  of  ice-fern  leaf; 

Sometimes  it  was  simply  smooth  and  clear 

For  the  gladness  of  heaven  to  shine  through,  and  here 

He  had  caught  the  nodding  bulrush-lops 

And  hung  them  thickly  with  diamond-drops, 

That  crystalled  the  beams  of  moon  and  sun, 

And  made  a  star  of  every  one. 

No  mortal  builder's  most  race  device 

Could  match  this  winter-palace  of  ice; 

"T  was  as  if  every  image  that  mirrored  lay 

In  his  depths  serene  through  the  summer  day. 
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ICach  tlccting  shadow  of  earth  and  sky, 

Lest  the  hap[)y  model  should  be  lost, 
Had  been  mimicked  in  fairy  masonry 

By  the  el6n  builders  of  the  frost.  .^   • 

Within  the  hall  are  song  and  laughter; 

The  cheeks  of  Christmas  glow  red  and  jolly. 
And  sprouting  is  ever>'  corbel  and  rafter 

With  lightsome  green  of  ivy  and  holly. 
Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimne>'  wide  «  »  5 

Wallows  the  Yule-log's  roaring  tide; 
The  broad  tlume-pennons  droop  and  flap, 

And  belly  and  tug,  as  a  flag  in  the  wind; 
Like  a  locust  shrills  the  imprisoned  sap. 

Hunted  to  death  in  its  galleries  blind; 
And  swift  little  troops  of  silent  sparks. 

Now  pausing,  now  scattering  away  as  in  (ear, 
(io  thrca<ling  the  soot-forest's  tangled  darks 

Like  herds  of  startled  deer. 
But  the  wind  without  was  eager  and  sharp;  ^'^ 

Of  Sir  Launfal's  gray  hair  it  makes  a  harp. 
And  rattles  and  wrings 
The  icy  strings, 

Singeing,  in  dreary  monotone, 

A  Chri>lmas  carol  of  its  own,  ^^ 

Wht)se  burden  still,  as  he  might  guess, 

Was  "Shelterless,  shelterless,  sheltcricss!" 
The  voice  of  the  senesihal  flared  like  a  torch 
As  he  shouted  llie  wamlerer  away  from  the  pordi; 
And  he  sat  in  the  ^jaleway,  and  saw  all  night  ^^^ 

The  jjreat  hall-fire,  ^^o  «.heer>'  and  bold, 

Tiirmi^h  the  window-nlits  of  the  castle  oW, 
Buil<l  out  its  pier>  t»f  rucMy  light 

A^.iin^t  the  drift  of  the  lold. 

PART   SECOND 

Tin  re  w.i^  nevrr  a  leaf  on  bu^h  or  tree,  '^ 

llu-  li.ir«  I'o'.i^h-  ratlin!  >hii<!ileringly; 
'V\\v  ri\tr  \N.i-  (JiiTiib  .ind  miiM  not  '•iK'ak. 

I  .»r  On-  \s».iVir  Winitr  it^  -^hroud  had  5pun; 
A  -in^lr  •  r«»\\  «'n  the  tree  Inp  bleak 

Ir-mi  hi^  shining  feathers  >hed  off  the  cold  sun;  ^ 
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Again  it  was  morning,  but  shrunk  and  cold, 
As  \l  her  veins  were  sapless  and  old, 
And  she  rose  up  decTCpitly 
Par  &  last  dim  look  at  earth  and  sea. 

Sir  Launfal  turned  from  his  own  hard  gate. 

For  another  heir  in  his  earldom  sate; 

An  old,  hcnt  man,  worn  out  and  frail, 

He  came  back  from  seeking  the  Holy  Grail. 

Little  he  recked  of  his  earldom's  loss, 

No  more  on  his  surcoat  was  blazoned  the  cross, 

But  deep  in  his  soul  the  sign  he  wore, 

The  badge  of  the  suffering  and  the  poor. 

Sir  Launfal's  raiment  thin  and  spare 

Was  idle  mail  'gainst  the  barbed  air. 

For  il  was  just  ax  liie  Christmas  time; 

So  he  mused,  as  he  sat,  of  a  sunnier  clime. 

And  sought  lor  a  shelter  from  cold  and  snow 

In  the  light  and  warmth  of  long-ago: 

He  sees  the  snake-like  caravan  crawl 

O'er  the  edge  of  the  desert,  black  and  small, 

Then  nearer  and  nearer,  till,  one  by  one, 

He  can  count  the  camels  in  the  sun. 

As  over  the  red-hot  sands  they  pass 

To  where,  in  its  slender  necklace  of  grass. 

The  little  spring  laughed  and  leapt  in  the  shade. 

And  with  its  own  self  like  an  infant  played, 

And  waved  its  signal  of  palms. 

For  Christ's  sweet  sake,  1  beg  an  alms!" — 
The  happy  camels  may  reach  the  spring, 
But  Sir  Launfal  sees  only  the  grewsome  thing. 
The  leper,  lank  as  the  rain-blanched  bone. 
That  cowers  beside  him,  a  thing  as  lone 
And  white  as  the  ice-isles  of  Northern  seas 
In  the  desolate  horror  of  his  disease. 

And  Sir  Launfal  said:  "I  behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 
Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns 
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Thou  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and 

And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 

The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side.  1^5 

Mild  Mary's  Son,  acknowledge  me; 

Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  Theel' 


i»» 


Then  the  soul  of  the  leper  stood  up  in  hb  eyes 

And  looked  at  Sir  Launfal;  and  straightway  he 
Remembered  in  what  a  haughtier  guise  t^ 

He  had  flung  an  alms  to  leprosie, 
Wlien  he  girt  his  young  life  up  in  gilded  mafl 
And  set  forth  in  search  of  the  Holy  GralL 
The  heart  within  him  was  ashes  and  dust; 
He  parted  in  twain  his  single  crust,  •OS 

He  broke  the  ice  on  the  streamlet's  brink. 
And  gave  the  leper  to  eat  and  drink: 
'T  was  a  mouldy  crust  of  coarse  brown  bretd, 

T  was  water  out  of  a  wooden  bowl, — 
Yet  with  fine  whcatcn  bread  was  the  leper  fed,  3* 

And  't  was  red  wine  he  drank  with  his  thirsty  souL 

As  Sir  Launfal  mused  with  a  downcast  face, 

A  light  shone  round  about  the  place; 

The  W\K'T  no  longer  crouched  at  his  side. 

But  sIockI  before  him  glori6ed,  ^ 

Shining  and  tall  and  fair  and  straight 

As  the  pillar  that  stood  by  the  Beautiful  Gate— 

Himself  the  Gate  whereby  men  can 

Knter  the  temple  oi  God  in  Man. 

so 
His  words  were  shed  softer  than  leaves  from  the  pine,  ^ 

And  they  fell  on  Sir  launfal  as  snows  on  the  brine, 

WhUi  mingle  iheir  softness  and  quiet  in  one 

With  the  shaggy  unrest  they  float  doirn  upoa; 

And  the  voii  e  that  was  calmer  than  silence  said: 

•*L«>.  it  is  I,  hv  not  afraid!  S^^ 

In  many  Jinu-^.  without  avail, 

Thou  h.i>t  >{RiU  thy  lite  fur  the  Holy  Grail: 

Ht  hold,  it  i--  hiTi  -  th.i^  i  uj)  which  thou 

l)i»l-i  IiU  at  the  streamlet  for  me  but  now; 

rhi>  iru^t  ia  my  l>Kiy  broken  for  thee,  S^ 
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This  water  His  blood  that  died  on  Lbc  tree. 

The  Holy  Supper  i:  kept  indeed 

In  whaLso  we  share  with  another's  need: 

Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share, 

Foe  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  gives  Mmself  with  hb  alms  feeds  thtee — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor,  and  me." 

Sir  Launfal  awoke  aa  from  a  swound: 
■'The  Grail  in  my  castle  here  is  foirndi 
Hang  my  idle  armor  up  on  the  wall, 
Let  it  be  tbe  spider's  banquet-hall; 
He  must  be  fenced  with  stronger  mail 
Who  would  sect  and  6nd  the  Holy  Grail." 

The  castle  gate  stands  open  now. 

And  the  wanderer  is  welcome  to  the  hall 
As  the  hangbird  is  lo  Ibe  elm-tree  bough. 

No  loager  scowl  the  turrets  tall; 
The  Summer's  long  siege  at  last  is  o'er: 
When  the  first  poor  outcast  went  in  at  the  door, 
She  entered  with  bim  in  disguise, 
And  mastered  the  fortress  by  surprise; 
There  is  no  spot  she  loves  so  weU  on  ground. 
She  lingers  and  smiles  there  the  whole  year  round. 
The  meanest  serf  on  Sir  Launfal's  land 
Has  hall  and  bower  at  his  command; 
And  there  's  no  poor  man  in  the  North  Countree 
But  is  lord  of  the  earldom  aa  much  as  he. 
-S4S.  18, 

BEAVER  BROOK 

Hushed  with  broad  sunlight  lies  the  hill; 
And,  minuting  the  long  day's  loss. 
The  cedar's  shadow,  slow  and  still. 
Creeps  o'er  its  dial  of  gray  moss. 

Warm  noon  brims  full  the  valley's  cup, 
The  aspen's  leaves  are  scarce  astir; 
Only  the  little  mill  sends  up 
Its  busy,  never-ceasing  burr. 
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Climbing  the  loose-piled  wall  that  hems 

The  road  along  the  miU-pond*s  brink,  i: 

From  *neath  the  arching  barberry-stems 

My  footstep  scares  the  shy  chewink. 

Beneath  a  bony  buttonwood 

The  mill's  red  door  lets  forth  the  din; 

The  whitened  miller,  dust-imbued,  i5 

Flits  past  the  square  of  dark  within. 

No  mountain  torrent's  strength  is  here: 

Sweet  Beaver,  child  of  forest  still, 

Heaps  its  small  pitcher  to  the  car, 

And  gently  waits  the  miller's  will.  ^ 

Swift  slips  Undine  along  the  race 
Unheard,  and  then,  with  flashing  bound, 
Floods  the  dull  wheel  with  light  and  grace, 
And,  laughing,  hunts  the  loath  drudge  round. 

The  miller  dreams  not  at  what  cost  «$ 

The  (luivi-ring  mill-stones  hum  and  whirl, 
Nor  how  for  every  turn  are  tost 
Armfuls  of  diamond  and  of  peari. 

But  Summer  cleared  my  happier  eyes 

With  drt>|>s  of  some  celestial  juice,  3^ 

To  sec  how  Beauty  underlies 

For  evermore  eath  form  of  Use. 

And  more:  met  hough  t  I  saw  that  flood 

Whii  h  now  bo  <Iu]]  ;ind  <)arkling  steals, 

Tliii  k  here  ami  there  with  human  blood,  35 

To  turn  the  wurld'^  lalM)rious  wheels. 

No  more  than  doth  the  miller  there, 

^hi:t  in  our  >everal  cells  do  we 

Know  with  what  waste  of  bi*4uty  rare 

Movr^  IV  ry  day's  maihiner>'.  ¥> 

Suril>  ihc  wi-:r  lime  ^ImH  mnie 
When  lhi«  tine  o\ir|»hi'.  of  might , 
No  Ionv:»r  «'ul!rn.  -inw.  ani!  dumb, 
Shall  leap  to  m\i>k  and  to  light. 
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In  that  new  childhood  of  Ihc  Eurlh  45 

Life  of  itself  shall  dflnce  and  piny, 
Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrunk  veins  mukc  mirth, 
And  labor  meet  delight  half-way. 
J.  1849. 

THE  WASHERS  OF  THE  SHROUD 
Along  a  rivcr-sidc,  I  know  not  where, 
I  walked  last  night  in  mystery  of  dream: 
A  chill  creeps  curdling  yet  beneath  my  hair 
To  think  what  chanced  me  by  the  pallid  gleam 
Of  a  moon-wraith  that  waned  through  haunted  air.  ; 

Pale  fireflies  pulsed  within  the  meadow-mist 

Their  haJos,  wavering  thistle-downs  of  light; 

The  loon,  that  seemed  to  mock  some  goblin  tryst, 

Laughed;  and  the  echoes,  huddling  in  affright, 

Like  Odin's  hounds  fled  baying  down  the  night.  10 

Then  all  was  silent,  till  there  smote  my  ear 

A  movement  in  the  stream  that  checked  my  breath: 

Was  it  the  slow  plash  of  a  wading  deer? 

But  something  said,  "This  water  is  of  Deatbl 

The  Sisters  wash  a  Shroud— ill  thing  to  he&rl"  15 

I,  looking  then,  beheld  the  ancient  Three 

Known  to  the  Greek's  and  to  the  Norseman's  Cteed, 

That  sit  in  shadow  of  the  mystic  Tree, 

Still  crooning,  as  they  weave  their  endless  brede, 

One  song;  "Time  was,  Time  is,  and  Time  shall  be."  to 

No  wrinkled  crones  were  they,  as  I  had  deemed. 

But  fair  as  yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow 

To  mourner,  lover,  poet  ever  seemed: 

Something  too  deep  for  joy,  too  high  for  sorrow, 

Thrilled  in  their  tones  and  from  their  faces  gleamed.  15 

'Still  men  and  nations  reap  as  they  have  strawn," 

So  sang  they,  working  at  their  task  the  while; 
"The  fatal  raiment  must  be  cleansed  ere  dawn: 

For  Austria?  Italy?  the  Sea-Queen's  Isle? 

O'er  what  quenched  grandeur  must  out  shroud  be  drawn  ?  30 
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"Or  is  it  for  a  younger,  fairer  t-orse, 
That  gathered  States  for  children  round  hb  knees, 
That  tamed  the  wave  to  be  his  posting-hone. 
The  forest-feller,  linker  of  the  seas, 
Bridge-builder,  hammerer,  youngest  son  of  Tbor*s?  J) 

"Wliat  make  we,  murmur'st  thou?  and  what  are  we? 
When  empires  must  be  wound,  we  bring  the  shroud. 
The  time-old  web  of  the  implacable  Three: 
Is  it  too  coarse  for  him,  the  young  and  proud  ? 
Earth's  mightiest  deigned  to  wear  it— why  not  he?"  ^ 

**Is  there  no  hope?"  I  moaned;  "so  strong,  so  fairl 
Our  Fowler  whose  proud  bird  would  brook  erewbHe 
No  rival's  swoop  in  all  our  western  air! 
Gather  the  ravens,  then,  in  funeral  file 
For  him,  life's  mom-gold  bright  yet  in  hb  hair?  4' 

"  Ix^avc  mc  not  hopeless,  >'e  unpit>ing  dames! 
I  see,  half -seeing:  tell  me,  ye  who  scanned 
The  stars,  Earth's  elders,  still  must  noblest  aims 
lie  traced  u|)on  obli\'ious  ocean-sands? 
Must  Hcsixrr  join  the  wailing  ghosts  of  names ?"  ^ 

**\Vhen  grass-blades  stiffen  with  red  battle-dew. 
Ye  deem  we  choose  the  victors  and  the  slain: 
Say,  choose  we  them  that  shall  be  leal  and  true 
To  the  heart's  longing,  the  high  faith  of  brain  ? 
Yet  here  the  victory  is,  if  >'e  but  knew.  ^* 

"Three  roots  bear  up  Dominion:  Knowledge,  Will — 
These  two  are  stnmK.  but  stronger  yet  the  third, 
Olxtlicme — the  great  ta|>  ri»ot  that  still, 
Knit  round  the  nxk  of  Duly,  is  not  stirred 
Though  the  storm's  ploughshare  s|)cncl  its  utmost  skUL      ^ 

"  U  the  doom  sealed  for  Ilesper  ?      T  is  not  we 
Denounvc  it,  but  the  I^w  before  all  time: 
The  brave  makes  danger  opixiri unity; 
The  waverer.  i»a!lenng  with  the  t  hame  sublime. 
Dwarfs  it  to  peril;  which  shall  IIcsiK*r  be?  " 
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'Halh  be  let  vultures  dtmb  his  eagle's  seat 
To  make  Jove's  bolts  purveyors  of  their  maw? 
Hatli  he  the  Matty's  plaudits  found  more  sweet 
Than  Wisdom  ?  held  Opinion's  wind  for  law  ? 
Then  let  him  hearken  for  the  headsman's  feet  I 


"Rough  are  the  steps,  slow-henm  in  flintiest  rock, 
States  climb  to  power  by;  slippery  those  with  gold 
Down  which  they  stumble  to  eternal  mock: 
No  chafferer's  hand  shall  long  the  sceptre  hold, 
Who,  given  a  Fate  to  shape,  would  sell  the  block. 

"We  sing  old  sagas,  songs  of  weal  and  woe. 
Mystic  because  too  cheaply  understood; 
Dark  saying!  are  not  ours:  men  hear  and  know, 
See  Evil  weak,  see  only  strong  the  Good, 
Yet  hope  to  balk  Doom's  bre  with  walls  of  low. 

'"nine  Was  unlocks  the  riddle  of  Time  ts, 
That  offers  choice  of  glory  and  of  gloom; 
Hie  solver  makes  Time  Shall  Be  surely  hb. 
But  hasten.  Sisters!  (or  even  now  the  tomb 
Grates  its  slow  hinge  and  calls  from  the  abyss." 

"But  not  for  him,"  I  cried,  "not  yet  for  him 
Whose  large  horizon,  westering,  star  by  star 
Wins  from  the  void  to  where  on  ocean's  rim 
The  sunset  shuts  the  world  with  golden  bar! 
Not  yet  his  thews  shall  (ail,  his  eye  grow  dinit 

"His  shall  be  larger  manhood,  saved  for  those 
That  walk  unblenching  through  the  trial-fires: 
Not  suffering  but  faint  heart  is  worst  of  woes; 
And  he  no  base-bom  son  of  craven  sires, 
Whose  eye  need  droop  confronted  with  his  toes. 

"Tears  may  be  ours,  but  proud,  for  those  w^o  win 
Death's  royal  purple  in  the  eoem/s  lines: 
Peace,  too,  brings  tears; 'and  'mid  the  battle-din 
The  wiser  car  some  teit  ot  God  divines. 
For  the  sheathed  blade  may  rust  with  darker  sin. 
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"God,  give  us  peace!  not  such  as  lulls  to  sleep. 
Uut  sword  on  thigh,  and  brow  with  purpose  knit: 
And  let  our  Ship  of  State  to  harbor  swix'p. 
Her  ports  all  up,  her  battle-lanterns  lit, 
And  her  leashed  thunders  gathering  for  their  leap!"  ^'' 

So  said  I  with  clenched  hands  and  [lassionate  pain. 

Thinking  of  dear  ones  by  Potomac's  side: 

Again  the  loon  laughed  mocking,  and  again 

The  Cv.'hoes  bayed  far  down  the  night  and  died, 

While,  waking,  I  recalled  my  wandering  brain.  n: 

iS6i.  i8^>i. 

THE  COURTIN" 

God  makes  sech  nights,  all  white  an*  still 

Fur  'z  you  can  look  or  listen; 
Moonshine  an'  snow  on  field  an'  hill. 

.\11  silence  an*  all  glisten. 

Zc'klc  crcp'  up  quite  unbeknown  f 

;\n'  peeked  in  thru'  the  winder; 
An*  there  sot  Huldy  all  alone, 

'1th  no  one  nigh  to  hender. 

A  fircplare  filled  the  room's  one  side 

With  half  a  cord  o*  wimxI  in —  " 

ThiTi*  w.im't  no  stoves  (tell  comfort  died) 

To  i):ike  ye  to  a  puddin'. 

The  wa'iuit  l<igs  shot  s|)arkles  out 

Ti)w;ipU  tlic  f)i)M(iist.  bifss  her, 
An'  \vv\\v  (Umi's  iLinrnl  all  alx>ut  '' 

Thf  ihinv  on  tho  dresser. 

A^in  i\\v  ihimliU'v  tronk  m\ks  hung. 

An'  in  ;im»»nK'»t  Vm  rusted 
riu-  «tlr  «|u«Tn'"»  .irni  ihri  Rran'ther  Young 

1 1  ii  hr<l  l».ii  k  irmi  Citni  nnl  busted.  ^ 

!'!:«■  M  r\  rix»ni.  lo/.  she  w;is  in, 

Si  1  nji  i|  w.irm  fr<tm  tltmr  to  ci-ilin*. 
An"  -111  lt»'ikol  full  1/  p»-y  :iKin 

\'.z  the  apples  Tthe  wa>  (tcelin*. 
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'T  waa  kin'  o'  kingdom-come  to  Ic»k 

On  sech  a  blessed  cretur; 
A  dogrose  blushio'  to  a  brook 

Ain't  modes tcr  nor  sweeter. 

Hp  was  sil  tool  o'  man,  A  i , 
Clean  grit  an'  human  nalur'; 

None  couldn't  ([uickcr  pitch  a  Ion 
Nor  dror  a  furrer  straighter. 

He  'd  sparked  it  with  full  twenty  gala, 
Ilcd  squired  'em,  danced  'em,  druv  'en 

Fust  this  one,  an'  then  thet,  by  spells- 
All  is,  he  couldn't  love  'em. 

But  long  o'  her  his  veins  'ould  run 
All  crinkly  like  curled  maple; 

The  side  she  brcshcd  felt  full  o'  sud 
Ez  a  south  sk)pe  in  Ap'il. 

She  thought  no  v'ice  bed  sech  a  swing 

Ez  hisn  in  the  choir; 
My  I  when  he  made  Ole  Ilunderd  ring, 

She  kncmted  the  Lord  waa  nigher. 

An'  she  'd  blush  scarlit,  right  in  prayer. 
When  her  new  meetin'-bunnet 

Felt  somehow  thru'  its  crown  a  pair 
O"  blue  eyes  sot  upon  it. 

Thet  night,  I  tell  ye,  she  looked  somtl 
She  seemed  to  've  gut  a  new  soul, 

For  she  felt  sartin-sure  he  'd  come, 
Down  to  her  very  shoe-sole. 

She  heercd  a  foot,  an'  knowed  it  tu, 

A-raspin'  on  the  scraper, — ■ 
All  ways  to  once  her  feelins  flew 

Like  sparks  in  hurnt-up  paper. 

He  kin'  o'  I'itered  on  the  mat, 

Some  doubtQe  o'  the  sekle; 
His  heart  kcp"  goin'  pity-pat, 

But  hem  went  pity  Zeklo. 
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An*  yit  she  gin  her  cheer  a  jerk 

Ez  though  she  wished  him  furder, 
An'  on  her  apples  kep'  to  work, 

Parin'  away  like  murder. 

'*  You  want  to  see  my  Pa,  I  s^pose  ?  "  ^i 

"Wal — no — I  come  dasignin'*' — 
"To  sec  my  Ma  ?    She  is  sprinklin*  clo'ea 
Agin  to-morrcr's  i'nin'. 


.»  » I 


To  say  why  gals  acts  so  or  so, 

Or  don't,  'ould  be  presumin': 
Mebby  to  mean  yes  an'  say  no 

Comes  nateral  lo  women. 

He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  fust, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  l'  other, 
An'  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust 

He  couldn't  ha'  told  >•«  nuther. 

Says  he,  "I  'd  better  call  agin"; 

Says  she,  "Think  likely.  Mister"— 
Thct  last  word  pricked  him  tike  a  pin, 

An' — wal,  he  up  an'  kist  her. 

Wlien  Ma  bimcby  upon  *em  slips, 

Huldy  sot  pale  ez  ashes, 
All  kin'  o'  smily  roun'  the  lips 

An'  liary  roun'  the  lashes. 

Fur  >hc  was  jo'  the  (|uict  kind  SS 

Whose  nalurs  never  vary, 
Liki-  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 

Snowhiil  in  Jentxxiry. 

'I  he  hlixxl  t  lost  roun'  her  heart  fell  glued 

r«M)  iij;ht  for  all  expressin',  flo 

Tell  mother  see  how  metters  stood 
An'  ^i'l   cni  l>oth  her  bles>in'. 

Then  l.t T  re«l  ( ome  ha*  k  like  the  tide 

I)u.\n  to  the  Hav  o'  Fundv: 
An'  all  I  kn«»w  i-*  thrv  wa<  « rie<i  9$ 

In  mcetin'  lome  nex'  Sundav. 
i^4S  C^o.  1S48,  x866. 
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Weak -winged  is  song, 
Nor  aims  at  ihat  dear-ethercd  height 
Whither  the  brave  deed  climbs  for  light: 
We  seem  to  do  them  wrong, 
Bringing  our  robin'a-Ieaf  to  decic  their  hearse 
Who  in  warm  life-blood  wrote  their  noblei  verse. 
Our  trivial  song  to  honor  those  who  come 
With  ears  alluned  to  strenuous  trump  and  drum, 
And  shaped  in  squadron -strophes  their  desire, 
Live  battle-ode^  whose  lines  were  steel  and  &re. 

Yet  sometimes  feathered  words  are  strong 
A  gracious  memory  to  buoy  up  and  save 
From  Lethe's  dreamless  ooze,  the  common  grave 
Of  the  unvealuioua  iiavas- 


To-day  our  Reverend  Mother  welcomes  back 

Her  wisest  Scholars,  those  who  understood 
The  deeper  teaching  of  her  mystic  tome 

And  offered  their  fresh  lives  to  make  it  good. 

No  lore  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
No  science  peddling  with  the  names  of  things. 
Or  reading  stars  to  find  inglorious  fates, 

Can  lift  our  life  with  wings 
Far  from  Death's  idle  gulf  that  for  the  many  waits. 

And  lengthen  out  our  dates 
With  that  dear  fame  whose  memory  sings 
In  manly  hearts  to  come,  and  nerves  them  and  dilate 
Nor  such  thy  teaching,  Mother  oi  us  alll 

Not  such  the  trumpet-call 

Of  thy  diviner  mood, 

That  could  thy  sons  entice 
From  happy  homes  and  toils,  the  fruitful  nest 
Of  those  half-virtues  which  the  world  calls  best. 

Into  War's  tumult  rude; 

But  rather  far  that  stem  device 
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The  s|X)nsors  chose  that  round  thy  cradle  sCuwl  .1 

In  the  dim,  un ventured  wood. 
The  Vksitas  that  lurks  beneath 
The  letter's  unprdific  sheath, 
Life  of  whatever  makes  life  worth  liWng. 
Seed-grain  of  high  em|>rise,  immortal  food,  1: 

One  heavenly  thing  whereof  emrth  hath  the  gincg 

III 

Many  loved  Truth,  and  laxished  life's  best  oil 

Ami<l  the  dust  of  books  to  find  her, 
Content  at  last,  for  guerdon  of  their  toil, 

With  the  cast  mantle  she  hath  left  behind  her;  *3 

Many  in  sad  faith  sought  for  her. 

Many  with  crossed  hands  sighed  for  her. 

Hut  these,  our  brothers,  fought  for  her, 

At  tifc*s  dear  peril  wrought  for  her. 

So  loved  her  that  they  died  for  her,  ^ 

Tasting  the  raptured  Oeetness 

Of  her  divine  com|»leteness: 
Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Tho<;e  love  her  best  who  to  themsel\*es  are  true. 
And  wliat  they  dare  to  dream  of  dare  to  do:  ^^ 

They  followed  her  and  found  her 

WhiTc  all  may  ho|>e  to  find. 
Nut  in  the  aahes  of  the  burnt-out  mind, 
Hut  btMutiful,  with  dangiT^s  sweetness  round  bcr: 

WluTo  faith,  made  whole  with  deed,  ^ 

Hn  Mthr>  its  awakening  breath 

Intti  llu"  lifclcs"*  ifcimI, 

Tliry  >.iw  her.  plumed  and  mailed. 

With  •iwi'i't.  sti-m  faie  unveiled, 
Anii  .ill  rrpixiuK  cyrs,  Iimk  proud  on  them  in  death.       ^5 

IV 

( )iir  ^lrn<irr  liiV  runs  rippling  by,  and  glides 
Iiitii  tlu>  'iili-nt  holliiw  itf  thr  (Kist; 

What  in  ihvTv  that  abiilos 
To  m.iki-  the  next  a^c  U'lter  for  the  last? 

I-  earth  ti««»  jHwir  to  give  us  3* 

Something  ti>  live  fi>r  here  that  shall  outlive  OS? 

Siinie  ni«»re  tuh^^tantial  Ujon 


V 
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Than  such  as  flows  and  ebbs  wilh  Fortune's  (iMx  moon? 
The  liille  that  we  see 

From  doubl  is  niwct  free;  73 

The  liltJe  that  we  do 
Is  but  hal£-nobly  true; 
With  our  laborious  hiving 
What  men  call  treasure,  and  the  goda  call  dross. 

Life  seems  a  jest  of  Fate's  contriving.  & 

Only  secure  in  every  one's  conniving. 
A  long  account  at  nothings  paid  with  loss, 
Where  we  poor  puppets,  Jerked  by  unseen  wires, 

After  our  little  hour  al  strut  and  rave, 
Wilh  all  our  pasteboard  passions  and  desires,  8f 

Loves,  hates,  ambitions,  and  immortal  bres, 
Are  tossed  pell-mell  together  in  the  grave. 

Ah.  there  is  something  here 
Unfethomed  by  the  cynic's  sneer; 

SomBthing  that  gives  our  locblo  light  9c 

A  high  immunity  from  Night; 
Something  that  leaps  life's  narrow  bars 

To  claim  its  birthright  with  the  hosts  of  heaven: 

A  seed  of  sunshine  that  doth  leaven 

Our  earthly  dulness  with  the  beams  of  stars,  9< 

And  glorify  our  clay 
With  light  from  fountains  elder  than  the  Day; 

A  conscience  more  divine  than  we, 

A  gladness  fed  with  secret  tears, 

A  vexing,  forward-reaching  sense  loc 

Of  some  more  noble  permanence; 
A  light  across  the  sea. 

Which  haunts  the  soul  and  will  not  let  it  be. 
Still  glimmering  from  the  heights  of  undegenerate  years. 


Whither  leads  the  path 
To  ampler  fates  that  leads? 
Not  down  through  flowery  meads, 

To  reap  an  aftermath 
Of  youth's  vainglorious  weeds; 
But  up  the  steep,  amid  the  wrath 
And  shock  of  deadly- hostile  creeds, 
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WiuTc  the  world's  l>cst  liuinr  and  stay 

hy  I >.i tile's  fl.ishcs  Kn)|N.'s  a  di>|M.*ralc  way, 

And  c'VL'O'  turf  the  fieri e  foot  clings  to  bleeds. 

Peace  hath  her  not  ignoble  wreath.  :.; 

Ere  yet  the  sharp,  dct'isive  word 
LiK^its  the  black  li|M  of  cannon,  and  the  sword 

Dreams  in  its  easeful  sheath: 
Hut  «ome  day  the  live  coal  behind  the  thought. 

Whether  from  BaiiPs  stone  obscene,  i..- 

ih  from  the  shrine  serene 

Of  CftMl's  pure  altar  brought, 
Bursts  up  in  flame;  the  war  of  tongue  and  pen 
lA'urns  with  what  deadly  purpose  it  was  fraught. 
And.  helpless  in  the  fiery  |)assion  caught,  i:; 

Shakes  all  the  pillareil  state  with  shock  of  men. 
Sime  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  t'lercely,  foe-lK-set,  pursued, 
And  cries  reproachful:  "Was  it.  then,  my  praise. 
And  not  niysflf  was  loved?     Prove  now  thy  truth!         'I- 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  y«>uth; 
(Jive  nie  thy  life,  or  itjwer  in  empty  phrase, 
The  vii  tim  of  thy  Kenius,  not  its  mate!" 
Life  may  he  niven  in  many  ways, 
Ant  I  loy  a  1 1  y  t  o  Tr  u  t  h  be  seated  '  J  -' 

As  hr.ivcly  in  the  i  Io<ft  as  the  fK'ld, 

So  KentToji',  i*  Tale; 

But  tlu'n  t<t  stand  he^itle  her, 

Wlini  I  raven  »hurU  ileridc  her, 
T"  fr'»?^.t  a  lir  in  arm-i  and  not  to  yield.  *^ 

'\"t\\^  -^luiw^.  nii-t)iink<.  (i<Mr>  plan 

A:;*!  nu.'.^un-  <>f  a  stalwart  man, 

l.i'r.lii-d  likr  the  old  heroic  hri*eds. 
W!  <<  -■  i^k!^  --ill'  ihiImm!  Ml)  manhiMNl's  solid  earth, 
Nit  |..r  1 1!  :••  ir.tnu- 1  \i  n^i^  fur  his  birth,  '*' 

1  ( .!  ir>>;:i  wliliin  will)  all  the  strength  he  needs. 

VI 

S  ;<  'i  w.i-  }  r,  ..  :r  M  .r!>r  Chief. 

W  ■..';:•  '...',i  i\.'-  N.-.M.-:;  he  h.id  led, 

W  iii.  i'  1  ■    ■'.  i  I  r  !:i  .1-1. 
W.fil  »\iiij  li.«  ;ii'-:  ::  "1  an  an^ry  prief:  *i** 
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Forgive  me,  if  £rom  present  things  I  turn 

To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  bum, 

And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  um. 

Nature,  they  say,  doth  dote, 

And  cannot  make  a  man  fjs 

Repeating  us  by  role: 
For  him  her  Old- World  mould  aside  she  threw, 
And,  choosing  sweet  clay  from  the  breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West,  160 

With  stuS  untainted  shaped  a  hero  new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  sliength  of  God,  and  true. 

How  beautiful  to  sec 
Once  more  a  shepherd  of  moakind  indeed. 
Who  loved  his  charge  but  never  loved  to  lead;  165 

One  whose  meek  flock  the  people  joyed  to  be, 
Not  lured  by  any  cheat  of  birth, 
But  by  his  clear-grained  human  worth. 
And  brave  oM  wisdom  of  sincerilyl 

They  knew  that  outward  grace  is  dust;  170 

They  could  not  choose  but  trust 
Id  that  sure-footed  mind's  unfaltering  skill. 

And  supple-tempered  will 
That  bent  like  perfect  steel  to  spring  again  and  thrust. 

Nothing  of  Europe  here —  175 

Or,  then,  of  Europe  fronting  momwaid  still, 
Ere  any  names  of  Serf  and  Peer 
Could  Nature's  equal  scheme  deface: 
Here  was  a  type  of  the  true  elder  race, 
And  one  of  Plutarch's  men  talked  with  us  face  to  [ace.  tSo 

1  praise  him  not;  it  were  too  late; 
And  some  innative  weakness  there  must  be 
In  him  who  condescends  to  victory 
Such  as  the  Present  gives,  and  cannot  wait. 

Safe  in  himself  as  in  a  fate.  185 

So  always  firmly  he: 
He  knew  to  bide  his  time. 
And  can  his  fame  abide. 
Still  patient  in  his  simple  faith  sublime. 

Till  the  wise  years  decide.  190 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums. 
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Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 
But  at  last  silence  comes; 
These  all  arc  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower. 
Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame,  i^j 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 
Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame. 
New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  Amcricaa. 

vn 

Long  as  man's  hope  insatiate  can  discern 

Or  only  guess  some  more  inspiring  goal  '^ 

Outside  of  Self,  enduring  as  the  pole, 

Along  whose  course  the  fl>'ing  axles  bum 

Of  spirits  bravely-pitched,  earth's  manlier  brood; 
Long  as  below  we  cannot  find 
The  meed  that  stills  the  inexorable  mind;  ^ 

So  long  this  faith  to  some  ideal  Good, 
Under  whatever  mortal  names  it  masks — 
Freedom,  Law,  Country, — this  ethereal  mood 

That  thanks  the  Fates  for  their  severer  tasks, 

Feeling  its  challenged  pulses  leap  ''® 

While  others  skulk  in  subterfuges  cheap. 

And,  set  in  Danger's  van,  has  all  the  boon  it  asks. 
Shall  win  man's  praise  and  womim's  k>ve, 
Shall  be  a  wisdom  that  we  set  above 

All  other  >kills  and  gifts  to  culture  dear,  ^'^ 

A  virtue  ri>und  whose  forehead  we  enwreatbe 
I^urel>  that  with  a  living  passion  breathe 

When  other  i  rowns  are  cold  and  soon  grow  sear. 
What  brings  us  thronging  these  high  rites  to  pay. 

Arul  >eal  ilK>e  hours  the  noblest  of  our  >'ear,  ^* 

Save  that  our  hrother>  found  this  better  way? 

VIII 

We  nIi  hero  in  the  Tromiscfl  I^nd 
TImI  ll<)\v««  with  rree<lom'>  honey  and  milk; 

H'it  't  w.is  thty  w.iti  it.  vwuni  in  hand, 
M.tkinv:  tht  in  lllr  danjier  --ofl  for  u^  as  silk.  "^ 

W  (  \vrl«  ome  \uu  k  «nir  hrave>l  and  our  best— 

Ah  mc!  not  all!  some  come  not  with  the  rest. 
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Who  went  forth  brave  and  bright  as  any  herel 
I  strive  to  mix  some  gladness  with  my  suain, 
But  the  sad  strings  complain. 
And  will  not  please  the  eoc: 
I  sweep  them  tot  a  psan,  but  they  wane 

Again  and  yet  again 
into  a  dirge  and  die  away  in  pain. 
In  these  brave  ranka  I  only  see  the  gaps, 
Thinking  of  dear  ones  whom  the  dumb  turf  wraps, 
Dark  to  the  triumph  which  Ihey  died  to  gain: 
Fitlier  may  others  greet  the  living, 
For  me  the  past  is  unforgiving; 
1  with  uncovered  head 
Salute  the  sacted  dead, 
Who  went,  and  who  relum  not.— Say  not  sol 
T  is  not  the  grapes  of  Canaan  that  ri'pay, 
Hut  the  high  faith  that  failed  not  by  the  way; 
Virtue  treads  paths  that  end  not  io  the  grave; 
No  ban  of  endless  night  exiles  the  brave; 

And  to  the  saner  mind 
We  rather  seem  the  dead  that  stayed  behind. 
Blow,  trumpets,  all  your  exultations  blowl 
For  never  shall  their  aureoled  presence  lack: 
I  see  them  muster  in  a  gleaming  row, 
With  ever-youthful  brows  that  nobler  show; 
We  find  in  our  dull  road  their  shining  track; 

In  every  nobler  mood 
We  feel  the  orient  of  their  spirit  glow, 
Part  of  our  life's  unalterable  good, 
Of  all  otir  saintlier  aspiration; 

They  come  transfigured  baijt. 
Secure  from  change  in  their  high-hearted  ways, 
Beautiful  evermore,  and  with  the  rays 
Of  mom  on  their  white  Shields  of  Expectation! 


Who  now  shall  sneer? 
Who  dare  again  to  say  we  trace 
Our  lines  to  a  plebeian  race? 

Roundhead  and  Cavalierl  aftj 

Dreams  are  those  names  erewhile  in  battle  loud; 
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Forceless  as  is  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 

They  live  but  in  the  ear: 
That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in  't 
To  edge  resolve  with,  pouring  without  stint  '^ 

For  what  makes  manhood  dear. 
Tell  us  not  of  Plantagcnets, 
Hapsburgs,  and  Guelfs,  whose  thin  bloods  crawl 
IJown  from  some  victor  in  a  border-brawl  I 

How  poor  their  outworn  coronets,  «  ' 

Matched  with  one  leaf  of  that  plain  civic  wreath 
Our  brave  for  honor's  blazon  shall  bequeath, 

Thn)ugh  whose  desert  a  rescued  Nation  sets 
Her  heel  on  treason,  and  the  trumpet  bean 
Shout  victor)',  tingling  Europe's  suUcn  can  -^ 

With  vain  resentments  and  more  vain  itgreta! 


Not  in  anger,  not  in  pride, 

Pure  from  {Mission's  mixture  rude 

Ever  to  base  earth  allied, 

But  with  far-heard  gratitude, 

Still  with  heart  and  voice  renewed, 
Ti>  licrocs  living  and  dear  mart>Ts  dead. 
The  strain  should  close  that  consecrates  our  brave. 
Lift  the  heart  and  lift  the  head! 

I^fty  be  its  mood  and  grave. 

Not  without  a  martial  ring, 

Not  without  a  prouder  tread 

And  a  ik\i1  of  exultation: 

Little  right  has  he  to  sing 

ThrouKh  whose  heart  in  such  an  hour 

Heats  no  manh  of  conscious  |x>wcr, 

Sweeps  no  tumult  of  elation! 

T  i-i  ni>  Man  we  celebrate, 
Hy  hi"i  M»unlr>-*s  victories  great, 
A  lien>  lialf.  and  half  the  whim  of  Fate,  joo 

Itut  the  pith  and  marrow  of  a  Nation 

Orawing  fone  from  all  her  men, 

1  (idlest,  humble^t,  weakest,  all, 

TuUinK  it  again  through  them, 
I'ill  (lie  fu^eAt  tan  no  longer  tower,  J9S 
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Feeling  his  soul  spring  up  divinely  tall, 
Touched  but  in  passing  by  her  mantle-hem. 
Come  back,  then,  noble  pride,  for  't  is  her  dower! 
How  could  poet  ever  tower, 

If  his  passions,  hopes,  and  fears,  310 

If  his  triimiphs  and  his  tears. 
Kept  not  measure  with  his  people? 
Boom,  cannon,  boom  to  all  the  winds  and  waves! 
Clash  out,  glad  bells,  from  every  rocking  steeple! 
Banners,  advance  with  triimiph,  bend  your  staves! 
And  from  every  mountain-peak 
Let  beacon-fire  to  answering  beacon  speak, 
Katahdin  tell  Monadnock,  Whlteface  he, 
And  so  leap  on  in  light  from  sea  to  sea,  • 
Till  the  glad  news  be  sent 
Across  a  kindling  continent. 
Making  earth  feel  more  firm  and  air  breathe  braver: 
"Be  proud!  for  she  is  saved,  and  all  have  helped  to  save 
her! 
She  that  lifts  up  the  manhood  of  the  poor, 
She  of  the  open  soul  and  open  door,  325 

With  room  about  her  hearth  for  all  mankind! 
The  helm  from  her  bold  front  she  doth  unbind, 
Sends  all  her  handmaid  armies  back  to  spin. 
And  bids  her  navies  hold  their  thunders  in. 
No  challenge  sends  she  to  the  elder  world,  330 

That  looked  askance  and  hated;  a  light  scorn 
Plays  on  her  mouth,  as  round  her  mighty  knees 
She  calls  her  children  back,  and  waits  the  mom 
Of  nobler  day,  enthroned  between  her  subject  seas." 


XI 

Bow  down,  dear  Land,  for  thou  hast  found  release!        335 

Thy  God,  in  these  distempered  days, 
Hath  taught  thee  the  sure  wisdom  of  His  ways, 
And  through  thine  enemies  hath  wrought  thy  peace. 

Bow  down  in  prayer  and  praise! 
O  Beautiful!  my  Country!  ours  once  morel  340 

Smoothing  thy  gold  of  war-dishevelled  hair 
O'er  such  sweet  brows  as  never  other  wore. 
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And  letting  thy  set  lifts, 

Freed  from  wrath's  pale  eclipse. 
The  rosy  edges  of  their  smile  lay  bare,  145 

What  words  divine  of  lover  or  of  poet 
Could  tell  our  love  and  make  thee  know  it. 
Among  the  Nations  bright  beyond  compare? 

What  were  our  lives  without  thee  ? 

What  all  our  lives  to  save  thee  ?  IP 

We  reck  not  what  we  gave  thee; 

We  will  not  dare  to  doubt  thee; 
But  ask  whatever  else,  and  we  will  darel 

1863.  Ms. 
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THE  FKiHT  OF  PASO  DEL  MAR 

Gusty  and  raw  was  the  morning, 

A  fog  hung  over  the  seas, 
And  its  gray  skirts,  rolling  inland. 

Were  torn  by  the  mountain  trees; 
No  sound  was  heard  but  the  dashing  S 

Of  waves  on  the  sandy  bar. 
When  I*al)lo  of  San  Diego 

Rode  down  to  the  Paso  del  Mar. 

The  i>esiad(^r,  out  in  his  shallop, 

(iatherinn  his  har\'esl  so  wide,  *® 

Sic^  the  dim  Ijiilk  of  the  headland 

L«H.m  over  the  waste  of  the  tide; 
lit-  ^r«-^.  like  a  white  thread,  the  pathway 

W  iiul  round  on  the  terrible  wall. 
Where  the  faint,  moving  s[)Cvk  of  the  rider  '5 

Seem<  hovering  close  to  its  fall. 

Stout  PaMo  of  San  Diego 

Rtnle  (li»wn  from  the  hills  behind; 
With  th.e  hells  «)n  his  gray  mule  tinkling. 

He  >an>5  through  the  ft>g  and  wind.  ^ 


Under  his  thick,  misled  eyebrows 

Twinkled  his  eye  like  a  sUr, 
And  fiercer  he  s&ng  as  the  s<!a-wiiid3 

Drove  cold  on  the  Paso  del  Mar. 

Now  Bemal,  the  herdsman  of  Chino, 

Had  travelled  the  shore  since  dawn. 
Leai-ing  the  ranches  behind  him — 

Good  reason  had  he  to  be  gone! 
The  blood  was  atill  red  on  his  dagger, 

The  fury  was  hot  in  his  brain. 
And  the  chill,  driving  scud  of  the  breakers 

Beat  thick  on  his  forehead  in  vain. 

Wilh  his  poni.ho  wrapped  gloomily  round  him. 

He  mounted  the  dizzying  road. 
And  the  chasms  and  steeps  of  the  headland 

Were  slippery  and  wet  as  he  trod: 
Wild  sw^t  the  wind  of  the  ocean. 

Rolling  the  fog  from  afar, 
When  near  him  a  muIe-bcU  came  tinkling, 

Midway  on  the  Paso  del  Mar. 

"Backl"  shouted  Bemal,  full  fiercely; 

And  "Backl"  shouted  Pablo,  in  wrath, 
As  his  mule  halted,  startled  and  shrinking. 

On  the  perilous  line  of  the  path. 
The  roar  of  devouring  surges 

Came  up  from  the  breakers'  hoarse  war; 
And  "Back,  or  you  perishi"  cried  Beraal, 

"I  turn  not  on  Paso  del  Marl" 

The  gray  mule  stood  firm  as  the  headland; 

He  clutched  at  the  jingling  rein, 
When  Pablo  rose  up  in  his  saddle 

And  smote  till  he  dropped  it  again. 
A  wild  oath  of  passion  swore  Bemal, 

And  brandished  his  dagger,  still  red, 
While  fiercely  stout  Pablo  leaned  forward, 

And  fought  o'er  his  trusty  mule's  head. 
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They  fought  till  the  black  wall  below  them 

Shone  red  through  the  misty  blast; 
Stout  Pablo  then  struck,  leaning  farther, 

The  broad  breast  of  Bemal  at  last:  ^ 

And,  frenzied  with  pain,  the  swart  herdsman 

Closed  on  him  with  terrible  strength, 
And  jerked  him,  despite  of  his  struggles, 

Down  from  the  saddle  at  length. 

They  grappled  with  dcs|Hrrate  madness,  ^^ 

On  the  sli|>|xrry  edge  of  the  wall; 
Thry  swa>*ed  on  the  brink,  and  together 

Reeled  out  to  the  rush  of  the  falL 
A  c  ry  of  the  wildest  death-anguish 

Rang  faint  through  the  mist  afar,  ^ 

And  the  riderless  mule  went  homeward 

From  the  fight  of  the  Paso  del  Mar. 
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rn»m  the  Desert  I  lome  to  thee, 

( )n  a  stallion  shod  with  fire; 
And  tlie  winds  arc  left  behind 

In  I  hi'  >iH.'iM  of  my  desire. 
L'luli  r  til y  window  I  stand,  - 

And  thi-  midnight  hears  my  cry: 
I  lo\r  iIki"!  I  Inve  but  thee! 

Witli  .1 1i»Vi-  that  shall  not  die 
/:'.'.'  ;/[•    ^:<l|  f^roxs  cold, 
Aki!  :h'-  .^iiir\  tire  old,  *" 

Afui  the  Udifs  of  the  Judgment  Book  tmloU! 

I.«"'k  frum  thy  wind<jw.  and  see 

.\f>  |M«>iiin  and  my  |i.iin! 
I  'ii-  ti!i  \\\v  "».inil>  !nli«w. 

Ai.'i  I  i.iint  in  thy  di^lain.  '^ 

I.rt  tl.r  ni>:ht  Mindn  tniuh  thy  brow 

With  the  hi-.it  *A  my  burning  sigh. 
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And  melt  thee  to  hear  the  vow 
Of  a  love  that  shall  not  die 
TUl  the  SUM  pirns  cold, 
Aitd  lie  stars  are  old, 
And  Ike  leaves  of  the  Judgment  Book  nnfoldl 

My  steps  ue  oi^tly  driven, 

By  the  fever  in  my  breast, 
To  hear  from  thy  lattice  breathed 

The  word  that  shall  give  me  rest. 
Open  the  door  of  thy  heart. 

And  open  thy  chamber  door. 
And  my  kisses  shall  teach  thy  lips 
The  love  that  shall  fade  no  more 
Till  the  sun  grows  eold, 
And  fft«  stars  are  M, 
And  the  leaves  of  the  Judgimitl  Book  un/MI 
i8ss. 


TO  THE  NILE 
Mysterious  Flood,  that  through  the  silent  sands 

Hast  wandered,  century  on  century. 

Watering  the  length  of  green  Egyptian  lands. 

Which  were  not  but  for  thee, 

Art  thou  the  keeper  of  that  eldest  lore 

Written  ere  yet  thy  hieroglyphs  began 
When  dawned  upon  thy  fresh,  unttampled  shore 
The  earliest  life  of  Man? 

Thou  guardest  temple  and  vast  pyramid. 

Where  the  gray  Past  records  its  ancient  speech; 
But  in  thine  unreveallng  breast  lies  hid 
What  they  refuse  to  teach. 

All  other  streams  with  human  joys  and  fears 
Run  blended,  o'er  the  plains  of  History: 
Thou  tak'st  no  note  of  Man;  a  thousand  years 
Are  as  a  day  to  thee. 
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What  were  to  thee  the  Osirian  festivals? 

Or  Meinnon*s  music  on  the  Thcbui  plain  ? 
The  carnage,  when  Camb>'8es  made  thy  baDs 

Ruddy  with  royal  slain  ?  x 

Even  then  thou  wast  a  God,  and  ihrincs  were  bvill 

For  worship  of  thine  own  majcslic  flood; 
For  thee  the  incense  burned,  for  thee  was  spQt 
The  sacrificial  blood. 

And  past  the  bannered  pylons  that  ante  >S 

Above  thy  palms,  the  pageantry  and  state. 
Thy  current  flowed,  calmly  as  now  it  flows, 
Unchangeable  as  Fate. 

Thou  givest  blessing  as  a  God  might  give. 

Whose  being  is  his  bounty:  from  the  slime  J^ 

Shaken  from  of!  thy  skirts  the  nations  live, 
Through  all  the  years  of  Time. 

In  thy  solemnity,  thine  awful  calm. 

Thy  grand  indi£Ference  of  Destiny, 
My  soul  forgets  its  pain,  and  drinks  the  faafan  S' 

Which  thou  dost  proffer  me. 

Thy  go<lship  is  unquestioned  stilt:  I  bring 

No  doubtful  worship  to  thy  shrine  supreme; 
Hut  thus  my  homage  as  a  chaplet  fling, 

To  fltut  \i\ron  thy  stream  I  ^ 

185s. 

THK  QIAKKR  WIDOW 

Thi'i'  finds  mc  in  the  K-irdon.  Hannah — lomc  in!    T  is  kind  dL  thfe 
To  wait  until  X.\\v  Friends  were  gone,  who  lame  to  comfort  BM: 
The  still  :intl  qiitt  tompany  a  |K,*aie  may  give,  indeed. 
Hut  blessid  is  ihv  ^in^lt-  heart  that  lomes  to  us  at  need. 

Cnnu'.  >it  tl.ii  liown!  lUre  i-*  the  Ixni  h  where  Benjamin  voiddlit       5 
(Ml  Fif'it-d.Ly  aft  I  rii<-*ins  in  >i>rinK.  and  wati  h  the  swallows  flfl: 
He  Iiivcd  to  ^nu-ll  I  lie  •>iiroutiii>;  tna.  and  hear  the  pleasant  bcci 
(k)  humming  rnund  the  lilai>  and  through  the  apple-trcca. 
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loved  the  spring;  not  thai  he  cared  for  flowers — most  dicd 

I  tilings  foolishness— but  wc  were  first  acquainted  then, 
;  the  neit  he  spote  bis  mind;  the  third  I  was  his  wife; 
spring  (it  happened  so)  our  diiidren  entered  life. 

t  sevenly-five:   I  did  not  think  to  lay  him  yet 
t  graveyard,  where  at  Monthly  Meeting  first  we  met. 
r's  mercy  shows  in  this:   't  is  better  I  should  be 
to  bear  the  heavy  cross — alone  in  age — than  he. 

^  together  fifty  years:  it  seems  but  one  long  day, 
Sabbath  of  the  heart,  till  he  was  called  away; 
bring  from  Meeting-time  a  sweet  contentment  home, 
h,  I  have  store  of  peace  for  all  the  days  to  come. 

I I  can  tell  thee  now)  how  hard  it  was  to  know 
aird  the  spirit  right,  that  told  me  I  should  go; 

bad  a  deep  concern  upon  bis  mind  tfiBt  day, 
rr  spoke  for  Benjamin — she  knew  what  best  to  aay. 

vas  still.    They  sat  awhile;  at  last  she  spoke  agun: 
incline  thee  to  the  rightl"  And  "Thou  shall  have  him, 

said.  I  cried.  Indeed,  't  was  not  the  least  of  shocks, 
min  was  Hickslle,  and  father  Orthodox. 

of  Ibis  len  years  ago,  when  daughter  Ruth  we  lost: 
.nd  's  of  the  world,  and  yet  I  could  not  see  her  crossed. 
I,  thee  knows,  the  gayest  gowns,  she  hears  a  hireliDg 

the  cross  was  ours:  her  lite  's  a  happy  one,  at  least. 

le  '11  wear  a  plainer  dress  when  she 's  as  old  as  I — 
X  believe  it,  Hannah  ?  once  I  felt  temptation  ni^l 
ing-gown  was  ashen  silk,  too  simple  for  my  taste; 
:ace  around  the  neck,  and  a  ribbon  at  the  waist. 

ige  it  seemed  to  sit  with  him  upon  the  women's  sidel 
dare  to  lift  my  eyes:  1  felt  more  fear  than  pride, 
he  presence  of  the  Lord,"  he  said,  and  then  there  came 
■ength  upon  my  heart  and  7  could  say  the  same. 
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I  u.-ni  to  lilii  li  wlicn  he  i  aim*  near,  hut  ihrn  I  ^lli>«c«]  no  »i{;n. 
Witii  ull  the  mcvlinK  l<Miking  on,  I  held  his  hand  in  mine. 

I I  >ecmc<l  my  liashfidnes-*  waN  gone,  now  I  wa.i  hi>  for  life: 
Thee  knows  the  feeling.  Hannah — thee,  too,  ha>t  licen  a  wife. 

As  home  wc  nnle,  I  saw  no  fields  look  half  so  green  as  ours;  i- 

The  wixnIs  were  ( oming  into  leaf,  the  meadows  full  of  flowers; 
The  neiKhtxirs  met  us  in  the  lane,  and  ever>'  face  was  kimi^> 
"P  is  stran};e  how  lively  everything;  lomcs  baik  Ufion  my  mind. 

I  see,  as  plain  as  thee  sits  there,  the  wcddinK-<linner  spread: 
At  our  own  table  we  were  guests,  with  father  at  the  head;  5= 

And  Dinah  Passmore  hel|x>l  us  Ixith — 't  was  she  stood  up  with  ne. 
And  Abner  Jones  with  Uenjaroin, — and  now  the>'  *re  gone,  all  thicc* 

It  is  not  right  to  wi^h  for  dc:ith;  the  I^rd  disposes  best. 

Ili-^  Spirit  lomes  to  quiet  hearts,  ami  t'lts  them  for  His  rest; 

And  that  He  halved  our  little  tlink  was  meniful,  I  see:  $5 

I-'iir  Menjamin  has  two  in  heaven,  and  twu  are  left  with 


I'.u>e1>ius  never  i  ared  to  farm — *t  was  not  his  call,  id  truth: 
And  I  must  rent  the  dear  oM  plaie,  and  go  to  daughter  Ruth. 
Thir  *ll  say  her  ways  are  not  like  mine— jxiung  fieople  now^a-dayi 
Have  fallen  sadly  otT,  I  think,  from  all  the  good  old  ways.  ^ 

lint  Ruth  is  still  a  Kriend  at  lieart:   ^he  keeps  the  simple  tongue. 
The  <  hi'eri'ul.  kindly  n.iturc  wr  Inved  when  she  was  >x»ung; 
\:id  it  wa-^  lir-i!i'.;)ii  iiiMin  my  mind.  rememlNrring  her,  of  late. 
That  we  tin  dre  ^  .md  ou!  .v.ird  thini;^  jierhaps  lay  too  much  weight 

I  tiTHi-  lu-.ird  Je-e  Ker-cy  >ay  a  -piril  ilotht*d  with  graiY,  '5 

Ar.d  p:;ri'  .sInMt  a-  a:i;:tl-  are.  may  ha\e  a  homely  face. 
A'ld  dri'^-^  may  be  t>i  Irs^  .i.  lount;  the  l>>rd  will  look  within: 
Tlif  -oiil  it  i-*  t  \.A\  ti"-t  iiii"-  iif  riLjliTi-ou-ni".*  or  sin. 

Tl  (-1-  nin^tiri  l«*  t«Ki  h.\X\\  on  Ki:i)i:   ^lie  '•<  anxious  I  should  go, 

AmI  ^!ir  \\\\\  d<»  !.i  r  i|i|i\-  .i-  .i  d.f.icliNT  -lnmld.  I  know.  7® 

T  i'  ImpI  I"  1^  .1"  /«•  -■  \.\*.v  \'"  liiV.  I.'i!  v\i'  n\\\^x  !«  resigned: 

Il;i-  l."r«i  !'»"1.  •  ■!■'.%  :i  .  ■i:.ii':,tii]'>  i  ;».r;  .i  "Ai'.iirij;  mind. 

1865. 
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FBOM 

SONG  OF  MYSELF 


celebrate  myself,  and  sing  myself, 

nd  what  I  assume  you  shall  assume, 

)r  every  atom  belonging  to  me  as  good  belongs  to  you. 

loafe  and  invite  my  soul; 

[ean  and  loafe  at  my  ease,  observing  a  spear  of  summer  grass.  5 

y  tongue,  every  atom  of  my  blood,  formed  from  this  soil,  this  air, 
>m  here  of  parents  bom  here  from  parents  the  same,  and  their  parents 

the  same, 
now  thirty-sevA  years  old,  in  perfect  health  begin, 
sping  to  cease  not  till  death. 

*eeds  and  schools  in  abeyance,  10 

■tiring  back  a  while  sufficed  at  what  they  are  but  never  forgotten, 
liarbor  for  good  or  bad,  I  permit  to  speak  at  every  hazard, 
ature  without  check,  with  original  energy. 

21 

am  the  poet  of  the  Body  and  I  am  the  poet  of  the  Soul, 
he  pleasures  of  heaven  are  with  me  and  the  pains  of  hell  are  with  me;    15 
he  first  I  graft  and  increase  upon  myself,  the  latter  I  translate  into  a 
new  tongue. 

am  the  poet  of  the  woman  the  same  as  the  man, 

nd  I  say  it  is  as  great  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man, 

nd  I  say  there  is  nothing  greater  than  the  mother  of  men. 

chant  the  chant  of  dilation  or  pride,  20 

Jt  have  had  ducking  and  deprecating  about  enough, 

show  that  size  is  only  development. 

[ave  you  outstript  the  rest  ?  are  you  the  President  ? 

:  is  a  trifle;  they  will  more  than  arrive  there  every  one,  and  still  pass  on. 

am  he  that  walks  with  the  tender  and  growing  night;  25 

call  to  the  earth  and  sea  half-held  by  the  night. 
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Press  dose,  bare-bosom'd  night — press  close,  nugoetk  nourifthing  oigfai 

Night  of  south  winds — night  of  the  Urge  few  stars! 

Still,  nodding  night — mad  naked  summer  night! 

Smile,  O  voluptuous  cooI-breath*d  earth!  jo 

Earth  of  the  slumbering  and  liquid  trees! 

Earth  of  departed  sunset — earth  of  the  mountains  misty'toptl 

Earth  of  the  vitreous  pour  of  the  full  moon  just  tinged  with  blue! 

lilarth  of  shine  and  dark  mottling  the  tide  of  the  ri\'er! 

I'kirth  of  the  limpid  gray  of  clouds  brighter  and  clearer  for  my  sake!       35 

Kar-swooping  elbow 'd  earth — rich  appIc-bIossom*d  earth! 

Smile,  for  your  lover  comes. 

Prodigal,  you  have  given  me  love — therefore  I  to  you  give  kivc! 

()  unspeakable  passionate  love. 

3* 

I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  aninuls,  they  are  so  placid  woA  idf- 

contain'd;  ,  ^ 

I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 
They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  condition. 
They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep  for  their  sins. 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their  duty  to  God, 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied,  not  one  is  demented  with  the  mania  of  own- 
ing things. 
Not  one  kneels  to  another  nor  to  his  kind  that  lived  thousands  of  yeui 

ago, 
Not  one  is  respectable  or  unhappy  over  the  whole  earth. 


Si 

I  uiKicrstand  the  large  hearts  of  heroes. 

The  lOur.iKi^'  <»f  pre-cni  times  and  all  lirno; 

IIow  the  >kipiK*r  >aw  the  i  rowded  and  rudderless  wreck  of  ibe  sti 

ship,  and  Death  thti^in^  it  up  and  down  the  storm, 
IIt)w  he  knikklol  ti^ht  and  K-^ve  noi  back  an  ini.h.  and  was  faithful  ol 

days  and  tailhful  ut  niKht^. 
.\iid  thalk'd  in  larci'  Ulier-  *iii  a  UMni,  Be  of  nood  cheer,  we  mB  m0 

df^trl  vi..w, 
llnvv  he  f<)!l<i\\M  \Mil-.  r'.iTM  .md  \,u  L'l!  wiih  them  three  da>'s  and  would 

not  ui\e  ii  ii|>. 
Mow  he  >aved  the  drittin^  lomikiny  at  la«i 
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mw  the  lank  loose-gown'd  women  loolt'd  when  boated  ftom  the  side 

of  Iheir  prepared  graves, 
■jw  the  silent  old-faced  infants  and  the  lifted  sick,  and  the  sharp- 

lipp'd  iinshaved  men. 
i  this  I  swallow,  it  tastes  good,  1  like  it  well,  it  betomes  miae, 
un  the  man,  I  suffer'd,  I  was  there. 

jonies  are  one  of  my  changes  of  garments; 

Jo  not  ask  the  wounded  person  bow  he  feels,  I  myself  become  the 

wounded  person, 
y  hurts  tum  livid  upon  me  as  I  lean  on  a  cane  and  obseive. 

tm  the  mash'd  fireman  with  breasl-bone  broken, 

unbling  walls  buried  me  in  their  debris, 

^I  and  smoke  I  inspired,  I  beard  iheydlingshoutsof  my  comrades, 

leartl  the  distant  dick  of  their  picks  and  shovels, 

ley  have  deai'd  the  beams  away,  they  tenderly  lift  me  forth. 

ie  in  the  night  aii  in  my  red  shirt,  the  pervading  hush  is  (or  my  soke; 

linless  alter  all  I  lie,  exhausted  but  not  so  unlia[^; 

hite  and  beautiful  are  the  faces  around  me,  the  heads  ue  i>ared  of 

their  fire-caps; 
le  kneeling  crowd  fades  with  the  light  of  the  torches. 


Id  age  superbly  risbgl  O  wdcome,  ineffable  grace  of  dying  days! 

very  condition  promulges  not  only  itself,  it  promulges  what  grows 

after  and  out  of  itself, 
nd  the  dark  hush  promulges  as  much  as  any. 


open  my  scuttle  at  night  and  see  the  far-sprinkled  systems; 

nd  all  I  see,  multiplied  as  high  as  I  can  cipher,  edge  but  the  rim 

of  the  farther  systems, 
ddcr  and  wider  they  spread,  e:ipanding,  always  expanding, 
ulward  and  outward  and  forever  outward, 
ly  sun  has  his  sun  and  round  him  obediently  wheels, 
[e  joins  with  his  partners  a  group  of  superior  circuit, 
lid  greater  sets  follow,  making  specks  of  the  greatest  inside  them. 
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There  is  no  stoppage  and  never  can  be  stoppage; 

If  I,  >'ou,  and  the  worlds,  and  all  beneath  or  upon  their  suiiaccs.  verc 

this  moment  reduced  back  to  a  pallid  float,  it  would  not  avail 

in  the  long  run, 
\Vc  should  surely  bring  up  aguin  where  we  now  stand, 
And  surely  go  as  much  farther,  and  then  farther  and  farther. 

A  few  quadrillions  of  eras,  a  few  octillions  of  cubic  ^^C"^.  ^  o^t 

hazard  the  s|Kin  or  m;ike  it  im|)uticnt;  ^ 

1'hey  arc  but  (xirts,  any  thing  is  but  a  part. 
See  ever  so  far.  there  is  limitless  space  outside  of  that; 
Count  ever  so  much,  there  is  limitless  time  around  that. 

My  rendezvous  is  ap|M)intc<l,  it  is  lertain; 

'1  he  Ijord  will  be  there  and  wait  till  I  it>me,  on  fierfect  terms; 

The  great  Camerado,  the  luvcr  true  for  whom  I  pine,  will  be  there. 

46 
•         •••••         ••••.•• 

This  day  before  dawn  I  as<  ended  a  hill  and  Innk'd  at  the  crowded  bcaicO 
And  I  said  to  my  spirit .  Whrn  xir  hftome  the  enf aiders  of  those  orbs  oitdtke 

pleasure  dud  kfur^'edf;e  0/ every  ikinji  in  them,  skaU  Wi  hefiTdomi 

satisfied  thenf 
And  my  spirit  said,  So,  \jix  bui  leitl  that  Hit  to  pass  ami  comiimm  fojpm^ 
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riir  nlil  f.ur  (if  the  mother  of  many  children; 
Wlii^t!  I  .mi  fully  i  on  tent. 

I /.1 1  I'll  .Ltitl  1.1 1 1'  i^  liu'  >mukc  of  the  Fir^t-day  marning. 
It  h.m^^  liiw  i>\i.T  the  nm>  uf  trcv^  by  the  fences. 
It  haii^o  thin  liv  the  >a<>a(ra>  and  wild-cbcrry  and  cat* 
l»ri(T  liinlrr  them. 

I  ^.i\\  till"  ri'  li  l.nlii-^  in  i'iill  dre--  .it  the  ••tiiree; 
I  liiMril  wli.it  ilir  '•iriKiT-*  wiTc  ringing  >o  long, 
ili-.irii  \\h'^  ^|»r,iiig  in  1  rini.-on  ynuth  fmm  the  white  fivilh 
.md  the  ualcr  Muc. 
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She  looks  oul  from  her  quaker  cap,  her  lace  is  clearer  and 

more  beautiful  than  the  sky. 
She  sita  in  an  armchair  umler  the  shaded  potch  of  the 

fonn-house, 
The  sun  just  shines  on  her  old  while  head. 
Her  ample  gown  is  of  cream-hued  linen; 
Her  grandsons  raised  the  flax,  and  her  sntnd-daughters 

spun  it  with  the  distaff  and  the  wheel. 

The  melodious  character  of  the  earth. 

The  finish  beyond  whith  philosophy  cannot  go  and  does 


The  justified  mother  of  m 


ODT  OF  THE  CRADLE  ENDLESSLY  ROCKING 
Out  of  the  ciadle  endlessly  rocking, 
Out  of  the  mocking-bird's  throat,  the  musical  shuttle. 
Out  of  the  Ninth-month  midnight. 
Over  the  sterile  sands  and  the  fields  beyond,  where  the  child, 

leaving  his  bed,  wander'd  alone,  bareheaded,  barefoot, 
Down  from  the  shower'd  halo, 
Up  from  the  mystic  play  of  shadows  twining  and  twisting  as  if  they 

were  alive, 
Out  from  the  patches  of  briers  and  blackberries. 
From  the  memories  of  the  bird  that  chanted  to  me. 
From  your  memories,  sad  brother,  from  the  fitful  risings  and 

fallings  I  beard, 
From  under  that  yellow  halt-moon  late-risen  and  swolloi  ai  il 

with  tears,  : 

From  those  beginning  notes  of  yearning  and  love  there  in  the  mist. 
From  the  thousand  responses  of  my  heart  never  to  cease. 
From  the  myriad  ihence-arous'd  words, 
Frorn  the  word  stronger  and  more  delicious  than  any. 
From  such  as  now  they  start,  the  scene  revisiting, 
As  a  flock,  twittering,  rising,  or  overhead  passing, 
Borne  hither,  ere  all  eludes  me,  hurriedly, 
A  man,  yet  by  these  tears  a  little  boy  again. 
Throwing  myself  on  the  sand,  confronting  the  waves. 
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I,  chanter  of  ixiins  and  joys,  unitcr  of  here  and  hereafter, 
Taking  all  hints  to  use  them,  but  swiftly  leaping  beyond  them, 
A  reminiscence  sing. 

Once  Paumanok, 

When  the  lilac-scent  was  in  the  air  and  Fifth-mooth  gnia  wai 

growing, 
Up  this  seashore  in  some  briers,  :• 

Two  feather'd  guests  from  Alabama,  two  together, 
And  their  nest,  and  four  light-grccn  eggs  spotted  with  brown; 
And  e\'cry  day  the  he-bird  to  and  fro  near  at  hand, 
And  every  day  the  she-bird  crouch'd  on  her  neat,  silent,  with 

bright  eyes, 
And  every  day  I,  a  curious  boy,  never  too  close,  never  disturfaiag 

them,  fi 

Cautiously  peering,  absorbing,  translating. 

Shine!  shine!  shine! 

Pour  down  your  warmlhy  great  sun! 

While  ice  hask^  we  two  together. 

Two  together!  J5 

Winds  blow  south,  or  winds  blow  norths 

Day  come  white,  or  night  come  blisck. 

Home,  or  rivers  and  mountains  from  howie, 

Sinf^in)i  all  time,  minding  no  time, 

Wfiile  we  tuv  kr^'p  L^^etlter.  4^ 

Till  of  a  sudden. 

May -he  kiilM.  unknown  to  her  mate, 

<  >nc  f(irc-no«>ii  the  >hi.'-hirii  i mui  \\\\  not  on  the  nest, 

\or  ret  urn  M  ihat  afu-rmM>n,  nur  the  ncit, 

Nor  ever  a|)i>iMr"(l  aj;aiii.  45 

Ami  then  I  rf«)r-.van!  ail  summer,  in  the  sound  of  the  sea, 

Aiiti  ai  \\'\c\\X  i::iiior  the  full  of  the  mi^m  in  «.almer  weather, 

<>\rr  \\\v  h«Mr-«'  ''Ur^'inp  nf  the  ^ea, 

( >r  iliitinK  fnT!!  lirii-r  !••  !iriir  !■>■  \\a\\ 

I  -^aw.  I  hc.ini  .it  i;,:i  r^.il-^  tl:i-  rrni.tii.ini;  one,  the  he-bM,  5^ 

The  siilii.in  ^\iv-^\  ir«ini  Ai.ilj.inu. 
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Blow!  bir^vt  blow! 

Slaw  up,  sca-wiadt,  along  PaniHantik's  shore; 

I  teait  and  I  wail  liU  you  blciii  my  male  to  mt. 

Yes,  when  the  stats  glisten'd,  SS 

.\1I  night  long  on  the  prong  of  a  moss-scallop'd  stake, 

Down  almost  amid  the  slapping  waves, 

Sat  the  lone  singer,  wonderful,  causing  (ears. 

He  call'd  on  his  mate, 

Re  pour'd  forth  the  meanings  which  I  of  all  men  know.  60 

Vea,  my  btolher,  I  know; 

The  test  might  not,  but  I  have  trcasur'd  every  note: 

For  more  than  once,  dimly  down  to  the  beach  gliding, 

Silent,  avoiding  the  moonbeams,  blending  raysell  with  the  shadows. 

Recalling  now  the  obscure  shapes,  the  echoes,  the  sounds  and 

sights  after  their  sorts,  65 

The  white  arms  out  in  the  breakets  titelessly  tossing, 
I,  with  bare  feet,  a  ohild,  the  wind  wafting  my  hair, 
Listen'd  long  and  long; 

Listen'd  to  keep,  to  sing,  now  translating  the  notes, 
Following  you,  my  brother.  70 

Soothe!  saotiiel  soolhel 

Close  on  its  jcate  soothes  the  teave  behind, 

And  again  another  behind  embracing  and  lapping,  iwery  mm  doie; 

Bui  my  love  soothes  not  me,  not  me. 

Law  hangs  the  moon,  it  rose  late,  75 

/( IS  laiging—O  I  Ihink  it  is  heavy  with  late,  wilh  lovt. 

0  madly  the  sea  pushes  upon  the  land, 
Wilh  love,  with  love. 

0  night!  da  I  net  see  my  love  fullering  out  among  the  breeders  ? 

What  is  thai  lilUe  black  Iking  I  see  there  in  the  white  t  80 

Loud!  loud!  laud! 

Loud  I  call  to  you,  my  love! 

High  and  clear  I  shoot  my  voice  over  tie  wives; 

Surely  you  must  know  uiho  is  here,  is  here. 

You  must  know  who  I  am,  my  love.  &S 
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lAnr-hanging  moon! 

What  is  that  dusky  spot  in  your  hraum  yellow  t 

O  it  is  the  sitapc,  the  shape  of  my  mate! 

O  mooHf  do  not  keep  her  from  me  any  longer. 

Land!  land!  O  land!  90 

Whichever  way  I  turn^  O  I  think  you  could  give  me  my  wmU  hock 

again  if  you  only  uvidd, 
For  am  I  almost  sure  I  see  her  dimly  wkickner  way  I  look. 

O  rising  stars! 

Perhaps  the  one  I  want  so  muck  will  rise,  will  rite  wiik  some  ef  yeu. 

O  throat!  O  trembling  throat!  M 

Sound  clearer  through  the  atmosphere! 

Pierce  the  woods,  the  earth; 

Somewhere  listening  to  catch  you  must  he  the  one  I  wami. 

Shake  out  carols! 

Solitary  here,  the  night* s  carols!  i* 

Cantls  of  lonesome  hne!  death's  carols! 

Carols  under  that  lagging,  yellow,  iraning  moon!' 

()  under  that  moon  where  she  droops  almost  down  into  the  sent 

O  reckless t  despairing  carols. 

lUd  soft!  sink  low!  lOj 

So/t!  let  me  just  murmur, 

Atul  do  you  wait  a  Piomrnt,  you  husky-noised  sea. 

For  somewhere  I  he  I  trie  I  hrjrd  my  mate  responding  to  Mr, 

So  faint,  I  must  be  itiil,  he  still  10  listen, 

H  ut  not  11//1  igcthir  .^  / ;.'.'  or  then  ike  m  igkt  ruit  come  immediately  to  ma,     1 1 0 

llitker  my  line! 

Here  I  atn!  herr! 

With  thii  ju^t  iUititiu'J  ni*!r  I  anf:nuftie  myself  to  yon. 

This  \v«/tV  tall  /i  'it  you.  »;v  it  ;i .  \>r  you. 

Do  not  be  Jetoy'd  el^  r :» ht-  re;  1 1  $ 

J'htit  /'<  the  'uh:  t.'r  r'  the  .:ind.  il  ;"«  not  my  roice. 
That  i s  the  *luiU  r  ■ »;  i; .  / ♦.■  •    ''uttt  r in j;  if  the  1  /T.j  v , 
Tho^e  are  the  ihiijo.^  i  o'  •Vj:t'i. 
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0  darkiKssI  0  in  vaini 

0 1  at»  very  skk  and  sorrov'ful. 

0  brown  halo  in  (he  sky  near  the  inoon,  drooping  upon  the  sta! 

0  IrimbUd  refection  in  Ihe  seal 

O  IkroaU    0  throbbing  heart! 

And  I  singing  uiclcssly,  uselessly  ail  Ihe  niikt. 

0  patU  O  happy  li/el  0  songs  ofjoyl 
In  the  air,  in  Ihe  woods,  over  fields, 
Lmedl  lovedl  Imtd!  loved!  loved! 
Bui  my  male  no  tncri,  no  more  with  iritl 
We  two  logelhcr  no  mare. 

The  aria  sinking, 

All  else  continuing,  ihe  slars  shining, 

The  Winds  blowing,  tbe  notes  of  the  bird  continuous  echoing. 

With  angry  moons  the  fierce  old  nothei  incessantly  moaning. 

On  the  sands  of  Paumanok's  shore  gray  and  rustling. 

The  yellow  half-moon  enlarged,  sagging  down,  dlO0[^,  the  face 

of  the  sea  almost  touching. 
The  boy  ecstatic,  with  his  bare  feet  the  waves,  with  his  hair  the 

atmosphere  dallying, 
The  love  in  the  heart  bng  pent,  now  loose,  now  at  last  tumultu- 

ously  bursting, 
The  aria's  meaning  the  ears,  the  soul,  swiftly  depositing, 
The  strange  tears  down  the  cheeks  coursing, 
The  colloquy  there,  the  trio,  each  uttering, 
The  undertone,  the  savage  old  mother  incessantly  crying, 
To  the  boy's  soul's  questions  sullenly  timing,  some  drown'd  secret 

hissing, 
To  the  outsetting  bard. 

Demon  or  bird  I  (said  the  boy's  soul) 

Is  it  indeed  toward  your  mate  you  sing?  or  is  it  really  to  me  ? 

Fori,  Chat  was  a  child,  my  tongue's  usesleeping,  now  I  have  heard 

Now  in  a  moment  I  know  what  I  am  for,  I  awake, 
And  already  a  thousand  singers,  a  thousand  songs,  clearer,  louder, 
and  more  sorrowful  than  yours. 
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A  thousand  warbling  echoes,  have  started  to  life  within  me,  never 

to  die. 
O  you  singer  solitary,  singing  by  yourself,  projecting  ne,  15s 

O  solitary  me  listening,  never  more  shall  I  cease  perpetuating  )'ou. 
Never  more  shall  I  escape,  never  xxkom  the  reverberatioQs, 
Never  more  the  cries  of  unsatisfied  love,  be  absent  from  me. 
Never  again  leave  me  to  be  the  peaceful  child  I  waa  before  what 

there  in  the  night, 
By  the  sea,  under  the  yellow  and  sagging  moon,  155 

The  messenger  there  arous'd — the  fire,  the  sweet  hell  within. 
The  unknown  want,  the  destiny  of  me. 

O  give  mc  the  clew  (it  lurks  in  the  night  here  somewhere)! 
O  if  I  am  to  have  so  much,  let  me  have  morel 

A  word  then  (for  I  will  conquer  it),  lOo 

The  word  final,  superior  to  all, 

Subtle,  sent  up — what  is  it  ? — I  listen: 

Are  you  whispering  it,  and  have  been  all  the  time,  you 

sea-waves  ? 
Is  that  it  from  your  liquid  rims  and  wet  sands? 

Whereto  answering,  the  sea,  165 

Delaying  not,  hurrying  not, 

Whisper'd  me  through  the  night,  and  vcr>*  |>lainly  before  da>'farciik. 

Lisp'd  to  me  the  luw  and  dclidous  word  death. 

And  again,  tlcath.  death,  dc;ith.  death; 

Hissing  melodious,  neither  like  the  bird  nor  like  my  arous'd 

child's  heart,  170 

But  edging;  near,  as  privately  fur  mc.  rustling  at  my  feet, 
CreqMng  theiue  steadily  u|)  to  my  cars  and  laving  me  softly 

all  over. 
Death,  death,  death,  death,  death. 

Which  I  do  not  l'i»rot. 

Hut  fuse  the  son^  nf  my  <Iii^ky  demon  and  brother,  I7S 

That  he  san^  t«>  nic  in  tlie  nuMmliKht  on  l*auman<jk*s  gray  bcftch, 

With  the  ihiius.iinl  rr-iMiii-^ivo  -iiti>»^a!  r.inilnm. 

My  own  »>onj;-  .i^^.lk('1i  fp'rn  lli.it  lumr. 

And  with  them  t!;e  kry.  \hv  wi»nl  uji  fruni  the  wa\r(. 

The  Wi»ril  nf  the  •»weetc^t  ^«»np  and  all  *onj;'..  1 80 
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That  sUong  and  delicious  word  whicli,  crccpinE  lo  my  feet 
tOr  like  some  old  crone  rocking  the  cradle,  swathed  in  swe 

garments,  bending  aside), 
The  sea  whisper'd  me. 


I  conn'd  old  times, 

I  sat  studying  at  the  feet  of  the  great  mitstera; 
Now,  if  eligible,  O  that  the  great  masters  might  return 
and  study  me. 

In  the  name  of  these  Stales  shall  I  acorn  the  antique  ? 
Why,  these  are  the  children  of  the  antique  to  justify  it. 

Dead  poets,  philosophs,  priests, 

Martyrs,  artists,  inventors,  governments  long  since, 

Langusge-shapers  on  other  shores. 

Nations  once  powerful,  now  reduced,  withdrawn,  or 

desolate, 
I  dare  not  proceed  till  I  respectfully  credit  what  you  have 

left  wafted  hither; 
I  have  perused  it,  own  it  is  admirable  (moving  awhile 

among  it), 
Think  nothing  can   ever  be  greater,  nothing  can  ever 

deserve  more  than  It  deserves. 
Regarding  it  all  intently  a  long  while,  then  dismissmg  it, 
I  stand  in  my  place  with  my  own  day  here. 

i860. 

I  HEAR  rr  WAS  CHARGED  AGAINST  ME 
I  hear  it   was  charged   against  me  that  I  sought  to  destroy 


But  really  I  am  neither  for  nor  against  ii 

(What  indeed  have  I  in  common  with  them?  or  what  with  the 

destruction  of  them  ?) 
Only  I  will  establish  in  the  Maimahatta,  and  in  every  city  of  these 

States,  inland  and  seaboard. 
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And  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  abo\  e  c\'er>*  kcd  littk  or  Uf|e 

that  dents  the  water, 
Without  cdifires  or  rules  or  trustees  or  any  argument. 
The  institution  of  the  dear  love  of  comrades. 

i860. 

WHEN  I  HEARD  THE  LEARN'D  ASTRONOMER 

When  I  heard  the  le  irnM  astronomer. 

When  the  proofs,  the  fiKures,  were  ranged  in  columns  bcfofe  me, 

When  1  was  shown  the  charts  and  diagrams,  to  add,  dK'ide,  and 

measure  them, 
When  I  sitting  heard  the  astronomer  where  he  lectured  with  much 

applause  in  the  lei'ture-room, 
How  soon  unaicoun table  I  became  tired  and  sick. 
Till,  ri>ing  and  glitling  out,  I  wander'd  off  by  m>'self, 
In  the  mystical  moist  night-air,  and  from  time  to  time 
bxik'd  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars. 

186$. 

PIONEERS!    O  PIONEERS 

Come,  my  tan-faceil  children, 
1\)1K)W  well  in  onier.  get  y^mr  wea|M>ns  ready; 
Have  you  your  pi>toIs?  have  you  your  sharp-edged  am? 

Pioneers  I  O  pioneers  I 

For  we  cann«>t  tarry  here; 
We  mu^t  march,  my  darlings,  we  must  bear  the  brunt  of  danger. 
We  till'  youthful  sinewy  race<.  all  the  rest  on  us  depend, 

Pii>neer>I  (.)  pioneer-jl 

<)  voii  v«ni!h«».  WesliTn  vouth^. 
Si  I  imp:iiicnt.  full  of  ;ii  lion,  full  of  manly  pride  and  friendship, 
ri.iin  I  Mr  >t>u.  Wi--trni  >«uiili<«.  oi-e  yuu  tramping  with  the  funmKt 

Pittm-t  r-I  ()  piiim-iT*! 

H.ive  til-  ililiT  r.u  ei  halted  ? 
l).i  I  hey  «lr«">p  :iiiil  r:u\  tliiir  le^Min,  wcaricil  uver  there  beyqad 

ill*'  -IM-.^ 

We  t.iki-  u|t  till*  t.t-k  i-trrn.il.  anil  the  btinlen  and  the  lessQB,  '^ 

Piomrr-!  O  |>i.imer'«l 


IS 
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AH  the  past  we  leave  behind, 
ixnidi  upon  a  neircr  mightier  world,  varietl  world; 
aad  strong  the  world  we  seize,  world  of  labor  and  the  marcb, 

PioDcersI  O  pioneers! 

We  detachments  steady  throwing, 
the  edges,  through  the  passes,  up  the  inounlaLns  steep, 
Cling,  holding,  daring,  venturing  as  we  go  the  unknown  ways, 

PioncersI  O  pioneers! 

We  primeval  forests  (elllng, 
;  rivers  stemming,  vejing  we  and  piercing  deep  the  mines  within, 
t  surface  broad  surve>'ing,  we  the  virgin  soil  up-heaving. 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 

Colorado  men  are  we; 
:he  peaks  gigantic,  from  the  great  sietras  and  the  high  plateaus. 
the  mine  and  from  the  gully,  from  the  bunting  trail,  we  come, 

PioneeTs!  0  pioneers! 

From  Nebraska,  from  Arkansas, 
J  inland  race  are  we,  from  Missouri,  with  the  continental  blood 


!  bands  of  comrades  clasping,  all  the  Southern,  all  the  Northern, 
Pioneersi  0  pioneers! 

O  resistless  restless  racel 
ved  race  in  all!  0  my  breast  aches  with  tender  love  for  alll 
nun  and  yet  exult,  I  am  rapt  with  love  for  all, 

Pbneers!  0  pioneersi 

Raise  the  mighty  mother  mistress, 
g  high  the  delicate  mistress,  over  all  the  starry  mistress  (bend 

your  heads  all), 
the  fang'd  and  warlike  mistress,  stem,  impassive,  weapon'd 
mistress, 
Pioneersi  O  pioneersi 

See,  my  children,  resolute  children, 
jse  swarms  upon  our  rear  we  must  never  yield  or  falter, 
lack  in  ghostly  millions  frowning  there  behind  us  urging, 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 
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On  and  on  the  compact  ranks, 
With  accessions  ever  waiting,  with  the  places  of  the  dead  quickly  6U'd.     p 
Through  the  battle,  through  defeat,  moving  yet  and  never  stoppuf. 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 

0  to  die  advancing  on! 

/Vre  there  some  of  us  to  droop  and  die ?  has  the  hour  come? 
Then  upon  the  march  we  fittest  die,  soon  and  sure  the  gap  u  fiU'd,       jj 
Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 

All  the  pulses  of  the  world, 
Falling  in  they  beat  for  us,  with  the  Western  movement  beat, 
Holding  single  or  together,  steady  moving  to  the  front,  all  for  ut. 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers!  to 

Life's  involv*d  and  varied  pageants. 
All  the  forms  and  shows,  all  the  workmen  at  their  work. 
All  the  seamen  and  the  landsmen,  all  the  masters  with  their  lUva^ 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers! 

All  the  hapless  silent  lovers,  65 

All  the  prisoners  in  the  prisons,  all  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
All  the  joyous,  all  the  s4>rrowing,  all  the  living,  all  the  dyii^ 

Pioneer >!  O  pioneers! 

1  t<M)  with  my  soul  and  body. 

Wo.  a  curious  trio.  pi.  kinR.  wandering  on  our  way,  ?( 

Thnni^h  Ihr^o  ^hi»ri>^  .imi<l  the  shadows,  with  the apparitioBft 
Pionirr'*!  (>  |>ionecrsI 

I^).  the  ilarliriK  Iniwlinf;  orb! 
1.0.  the  l)ri>t!:rr  i>rlis  .ir<>uii(i.  .ill  tlie  ilu<tering  suns  and 
Ail  the  iU/./.ti!.R  «!.iy^.  all  the  mysiii.  nights  with  dreamt, 

Pinr.ror-*'  < »  |»ionei*rs! 

Tht-t'  .in*  nf  ij<.  ihev  arc  with  u>, 
Ml  for  prim.il  i)ih-i!c«1  wurk.  while  the  followers  there  in  embryo  Wilt 

lii*l;ir'.i|. 
Wc  tinliy>  |»ri».  r--i'>M  hci-iinK.  we  the  route  for  tra\'el  d 
Pioneer?'  (>  pioneers  I 
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0  you  daughters  of  the  West! 
•oung  and  elder  daughlersl  O  you  mothers  and  you  wivesi 
Qust  you  be  divided,  in  our  ranks  you  move  united, 

PioneersI  0  pioneersl 

Minstrels  latent  on  the  prairies 
.ed  bards  of  other  lands,  you  may  rest,  you  have  done  your 

work), 
lear  you  coming  warbling,  soon  you  rise  and  tiamp  amid  us, 

Pioneers!  O  pioneers  I 

Not  for  delectations  sweet, 

aishion  and  the  slipper,  not  the  i^eaieful  and  the  studious, 
-  riches  safe  and  palling,  not  (or  us  the  tame  enjoyment, 
Koneersl  O  pioneersi 

Do  the  Se^leri  ^Jutlonnua  ieuit? 
corpulent  sleepers  sleep?    have  they  lock'd  and  bolted  doon?  . 
ours  the  diet  hard,  and  the  blanket  on  the  groimd, 

Pioneersi  O  pioneersi 

Has  the  night  descended  7 
:  road  of  late  so  toilsome  ?  did  we  stop  discouraged  nodding  oa 

our  way  ? 
assing  hour  I  yidd  you  in  your  tracks  to  pause  oblivious, 

Pioneersi  O  pioneers! 

1^11  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
■  off  the  daybreak  call— harki  how  loud  and  clear  I  hear  It 

to  the  head  of  the  army! — swifti  spring  to  your  places, 
Pioneers!  O  pioneersi 

i86s. 

CAVALRY  CROSSING  A  FORD 
in  long  array  where  they  wind  betwixt  green  islands, 
ike  a  serpentine  course,  their  arms  flash  in  the  sun — hark  to  the 
musical  clank; 

the  silvery  river,  in  It  the  splashing  horses,  loitering,  stop  to 
Itink; 
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Behold  the  brown-faced  men,  each  group,  each  person,  a  picture;  ihc 
negligent  rest  on  the  saddles, 

Some  emerge  on  the  op|)osite  bank,  others  are  just  entering  tlic  ford- 
while, 

Scarlet  and  blue  and  snowy  white, 

The  guidon  flags  flutter  gayly  in  the  wind. 

1865. 

COME  UP  FROM  THE  FIELDS.  FATHER 

Come  u|>  fn)m  the  fields,  father,  here  *s  a  letter  from  our  Pete; 
And  come  to  the  front  door,  mother,  here  *s  a  letter  from  thy  dear  mo. 

U),  't  is  autumn; 

Ix),  where  the  trees,  dee[)er  green,  >'el lower  and  redder, 

Cool  and  sweeten  Ohio's  villages  with  leaves  fluttering  in  the  modcnlc 

wind,  ( 

W'lierc  apples  ri|>e  in  the  orchards  hang  and  grapes  on  the  trcUift'd  vines. 
(Smell  you  the  smell  of  the  grafics  on  the  vines? 
Smell  you  the  buckwheat  where  the  bees  were  lately  buxzing?) 

Above  all.  lo,  the  sky  so  calm,  so  transinrent  after  the  rain,  and  with 

wondrous  clouds; 
Heluw  ttx).  all  calm,  all  vital  and  beautiful,  and  the  farm  prumcn  «cU.     i^ 

Down  in  the  tWUb  all  prosjiers  well; 

But  now  from  the  t'lclds  lotjw.  father,  come  at  the  daughter's  ciD, 

And  come  to  the  entr>',  ninthtT.  tt>  the  fntnt  door  come  right  awaj. 

K.ist  as  she  can  she  hurries,  something  ominous,  her  steps  ticoibUng. 

She  «ii>cs  m>l  tarry  to  smimth  her  hair  nor  adjust  her  cap.  *5 

<  >|K*n  the  envelojK?  c|uii  kly — 

0  this  !<  not  our  M>n'>  writing,  yet  hi>  name  is  sign*d, 

0  .1  strange  h.iml  write>  for  lUir  iIimt  sun.  O  ntriiken  m« >( her *s  soul! 

All  swims  before  her  cy(*>.  tUshes  uiih  bUtk.  she  catches  tlic 

wt»nls  only. 
Scntemes  l>n>ken:    (gunshot  uvufui  in  the  bre*iii — iavalry 

til  ken  to  ho^pit^l--  * 

.1/  present  /«•- .  but  :;;.V  .»i\»ii  hr  htttr. 

Ah  now  the  A\\^\v  i";i:nrc  to  nu*. 

Aniiii  all  tivniinL'  .in*!  wc.ilthy  nhi>>  with  .ill  ii«  litics  and  faras, 

Si.  klv  while  in  t!  r  t.i.  c  .md  di:ll  in  the  he.id.  very  faint, 

Ity  the  jamb  of  .1  iU*i»r  !e.\ns.  *' 
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tve  not  so,  dear  mother  (the  just-grown  daughter  speaks  through       ^ 

her  sobs, 
;  little  sisters  huddle  around  speechless  and  dismay 'd); 
,  dearest  mother,  the  letter  says  Pete  will  soon  be  better, 

s,  poor  boy,  he  will  never  be  better  (nor  may-be  needs  to  be  better, 

that  brave  and  simple  soul); 
ile  they  stand  at  home  at  the  door  he  is  dead  already,  50 

i  only  son  is  dead. 

i  the  mother  needs  to  be  better; 

with  thin  form  presently  drest  in  black, 

day  her  meals  untouched,  then  at  night  fitfully  sleeping,  often 
waking, 

the  midnight  waking,  weeping,  longing  with  one  deep  longing,         35 

hat  she  might  withdraw  unnoticed,  silent  from  life  escape  and  with- 
draw, 

follow,  to  seek,  to  be  with  her  dear  dead  son. 

1865. 

VIGIL  STRANGE  I  KEPT  ON  THE  FIELD  ONE  NIGHT 

^1  strange  I  kept  on  the  field  one  night. 

len  you,  my  son  and  my  comrade,  dropt  at  my  side  that  day, 

e  look  I  but  gave,  which  your  dear  eyes  returned  with  a  look  I  shall 

never  forget; 
e  touch  of  your  hand  to  mine,  O  boy,  reached  up  as  you  lay  on  the 

ground; 
en  onward  I  sped  in  the  battle,  the  even-contested  battle,  5 

1  late  in  the  night,  reliev'd,  to  the  place  at  last  again  I  made  my  way, 
und  you  in  death  so  cold,  dear  comrade,  found  your  body,  son  of 

responding  kisses  (never  again  on  earth  responding), 
red  your  face  in  the  starlight;   curious  the  scene,  cool  blew  the 

moderate  night-wind, 
ng  there  and  then  in  vigil  I  stood,  dimly  around  me  the  battle-field 

spreading, 
gil  wondrous  and  vigil  sweet,  there  in  the  fragrant  silent  night,  10 

It  not  a  tear  fell,  not  even  a  long-drawn  sigh;  long,  long  I  gazed, 
len  on  the  earth  partially  reclining  sat  by  your  side,  leaning  my  chin 

in  my  hands, 
Lssing  sweet  hours,  immortal  and  mystic  hours  with  you,  dearest 

comrade — ^not  a  tear,  not  a  word. 
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\'igil  of  sileiuc.  love  and  death,  vigil  for  you,  my  son  and  my  Midkr. 
As  onward  !«ilcntly  stars  aloft,  eastward  new  ones  upward  ttofet  ij 

N'tgii  final  for  you,  brave  tx)y  (I  could  not  save  >'ou,  swift  was  your 

death; 
I  faithfully  loved  you  and  cared  for  you  living;  I  think  we  shaO  svcly 

meet  again). 
Till  at  latest  lingering  of  the  night,  indeed  just  as  the  dawn  appearU 
My  comrade  I  wrapt  in  his  blanket,  envelop'd  wdl  his  form. 
Folded  the  blanket  well,  tucking  it  carefully  over  head  and  caiffuDy 

under  feet,  x 

And  there  and  then  and  bathed  by  the  rising  sun,  my  sod  is  bb  grave. 

in  his  rude-dug  grave,  I  deposited, 
Knding  my  vigil  strange  with  that,  vigil  of  night  and  battle-field  dim, 
\'igil  for  boy  of  rcs|X)nding  kisses  (never  again  on  earth  respooding). 
Vigil  for  comrade  swiftly  slain,  vigil  I  ne\'er  forget,  bow  as  day 

brightcn'd 
I  n)sc  fn)m  the  chill  ground  and  folded  my  soldier  weU  in  bis  blanket      :$ 
And  buried  him  where  he  fell. 

1865. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RAXKS  HARD-PREST  AND  THE  Rtt^D 

UNKXOWN 

A  march  in  the  ranks  hard-prcst,  and  the  road  unknown, 
A  route  through  a  heavy  wood  with  muffled  steps  in  the  darkness, 
Our  army  foilM  with  K>ss  severe,  and  the  sullen  remnant  retreating. 
rill  after  nuMnight  glimmer  ufxin  us  the  lights  of  a  dim-Ugfatcd  bnSd- 

ing. 
We  iome  to  an  u|icn  >paic  in  the  woods,  and  halt  by  the dim-ligblsd 

building; 
T  i^  a  large  old  church  at  the  cr(»>sing  roads,  now  an  imptompCn 

hit^pital. 
Iviiorii'.g  )iut  for  a  minute.  I  >ec  a  ^ight  be>*ond  all  the  pictures  and 

juM-nK  e\er  ma«Ie: 
>!i.i(!i»\\«  of  (iL-i-{H-^t.  ikvi^e^t  l)!aik.  ju^^t  lit  by  HKning  candlcs  and 

laniji-. 
\!m]  Ipv  i>i.<-  LTiMt  pitil.y  torth.  stationary,  with  wild  red  flame  and 

i  liitl«I*  iif  "nii'kr. 
]\\  thi-^e.  ( ri>-.^>!-.  i:r><-;]»>  of  torm'%  vaguely  I  see  on  the  Boor,  fOOK  in 

tl-.e  \H-'\  -  !  li'!  <!<'-An. 
At  i:iy  I'rrt  ru'-rr  .li-in-  ily  a  -'ililii-r.  a  mere  Kul.  in  danger  of 

t'l  iliMlli    lif  I-  -Iml  in  l!.e  abdomen*; 
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:h  the  blood  (einporarily  (the  youn^lcr's  lace  is  while  as  a  lily), 
adore  I  depart  I  sweep  my  eyes  o'er  the  scene,  fain  to  absorb  it 

all: 

vaxieties,  poalures  bej'ond  description,  most  in  obscurity,  some 

of  tbcm  deud, 

■■as  operating,  attendants  holding  lights,  the  smell  of  ether,  the 

odor  ol  blood, 

\md,  O  the  crowd  of  the  bloody  Tonns,  the  yard  outside  also 

fiJl'd, 

an  the  bare  ground,  some  on  planks  or  stretchers,  some  in  the 

death-spasm  sweating, 

rosionat  scream  or  cry,  the  doctor's  shouted  orders  or  culls, 

listen  of  the  little  slee!  instruments  catching  the  glint  of  the 

torches — 

1  resume  as  I  chant,  I  see  again  the  forms,  I  smell  the  odor; 

lear  outside  the  orders  given,  Fall  in,  my  men,  fall  in. 

St  I  bend  tolhedyinglad,  hiseyeaopen,  ahalf-amilegivesheme, 

:he  eyes  close,  calmly  close,  and  I  speed  forth  to  the  durkneas, 

ling,  marching,  ever  in  darkness  marching,  on  in  the  ranks, 

iknown  road  still  matching. 

i86s. 

O  CAPTAIN!  MY  CAPTAIN 

O  Captaiitl  my  Captainl  our  fearful  trip  is  done; 
The  ship  has  weather 'd  every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  Is  won; 
The  portia  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all  exulting. 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim  and  daring. 
But  O  heart!  heart!  heartl 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 

Where  on  the  detk  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

0  Captain!  my  Captainl  rise  up  and  hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you  the  bugle  trills — 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon'd  wreaths — for  you  the  shores 

a-crowding — ■ 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their  eager  faces  turning. 
Here,  Captain!  dear  father! 
This  arm  beneath  your  head! 

It  is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck 
You  've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 
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My  Captain  (Ukts  not  answer,  his  li|»s  are  |ni1c  and  still. 
My  fatluT  (lf)cs  not  feci  my  arm,  he  has  no  piil!»c  nur  will. 
The  ship  is  anihor'd  safe  and  sound,  its  voyage  closed  and duor. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in  with  objcit  woo. 
Kxult,  C)  shores!  and  ring,  O  bclla! 
Hilt  I  with  mournful  tread 
Walk  the  ileik  my  Captain  lies, 
Fallen  mid  and  dead. 

1865. 

WIIF.N  LILACS  LAST  L\  THE  DOORY.\RD  BLOOMD 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  (l(H>ryard  bloom 'd, 

An«i  the  KTcAi  star  early  droop'd  in  the  western  sky  in  the  night. 

1  niourn*d,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  e\'cr-retuming  spring. 

liverrctuminK  spring,  trinity  j»urc  to  me  you  bring: 

l.ilac  blooming  {KTennial.  and  drooping  star  in  the  west,  5 

And  thought  of  him  I  love. 

O  iM>wcrful  western  fallen  star! 

t  >  Nhddes  of  night— O  miHxly,  tearful  nightl 

0  great  star  disapiH'ar'd-  <)  the  black  murk  that  hides  the  ttar! 

O  i  ruel  hands  that  hold  me  |)uwerless— O  hriple^s  soul  of  me!  '" 

O  harsh  surrounding  cloud  that  will  not  free  my  souL 

III  the  diX)ryard  fronting  an  old  farm-house,  near  the  whitcwBSh'd 

ixilings, 
Si.inds  the  lilac  liu^h  t. ill  growing  with  heart-shaped  ltt\-ci  of  rich 

green. 
With  many  a  i>ointc.l  lilo.Mim  rising  delicate,  with  the  pcffuBC 

>tri»ng  I  love, 
W::h  e\cry  le.if  a  niir.it  ie-    .nul  from  this  bush  in  the  door-yafd,         '^ 

W  ih  delicate  I  olttrM  )•! ii:<  .ittil  lieart->hapcd  Icaws  of  rich  gRca* 

\  *;«fig  with  i!'»  flower  I  lifcik. 

't  ;*»*  swamp  in  >ei  ludnl  rci  c--c'S, 

V  Ojv  and  hidden  bird  i<  w.irMitig  a  song. 

x^»:4ni  the  thrush.  * 

rv  Permit  n-ithdrawn  tf  liim-i  !f.  .tvciiilng  the  settlements, 

Nin^by  himself  a  song; 

N<«(  ii  the  bleeding  thnat. 

:to»:b*4  <MitWt  song  of  life   t'l-r  wt  11.  ilear  brother,  I  know, 
1  An  vast  not  granted  to  sir.g  ih<iu  wouM'>t  surely  die).  *^ 
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>ver  the  breast  of  the  spring,  the  land,  amid  cities, 

Vmid  lanes  and  through  old  woods,  where  latdy  the  violets  peep'd 

frcun  the  ground,  spotting  the  gray  debris, 
Vmid  the  grass  in  the  fields  each  side  of  the  lanes,  passing  the  endless 

grass, 
'assing  the  yeUow-spear'd  wheat,  every  grain  from  its  shroud  in  the 

dark-brown  fidds  uprisen, 
'assing  the  apple-tree  blows  of  white  and  pink  in  the  orchards,  30 

>rrying  a  corpse  to  where  it  shall  rest  in  the  grave, 
^ght  and  day  journeys  a  coffin. 

[^ffin  that  passes  through  lanes  and  streets, 

rhrough  day  and  night,  with  the  great  cloud  darkening  the  land, 

^th  the  pomp  of  the  inloop'd  flags,  with  the  cities  draped  in  black,      35 

^th  the  show  of  the  States  themselves  as  of  crape-veil'd  women 

standing, 
iVith  processions  long  and  winding  and  the  flambeaus  of  the  night, 
iVith  the  countless  torches  lit,  with  the  silent  sea  of  faces  and  the 

unbared  heads, 
iVith  the  waiting  depot,  the  arriving  coffin,  and  the  sombre  faces, 
i^th  dirges  through  the  night,  with  the  thousand  voices  rising 

strong  and  solemn,  40 

iVith  all  the  mournful  voices  of  the  dirges  pour'd  around  the  coffin, 
rhe  dim-lit  churches  and  the  shuddering  organs — where  amid  these 

you  journey, 
SVith  the  tolling  tolling  bells'  perpetual  clang, 
acre,  coffin  that  slowly  passes, 
[  give  you  my  sprig  of  lilac.  45 

[Nor  for  you,  for  one  alone; 

Blossoms  and  branches  green  to  coffins  all  I  bring, 

For,  fresh  as  the  morning,  thus  would  I  chant  a  song  for  you,  O  sane 

and  sacred  death. 
\11  over  bouquets  of  roses, 

3  death,  I  cover  you  over  with  roses  and  early  lilies;  50 

But  mostly  and  now  the  lilac,  that  blooms  the  first, 
[lopious  I  break,  I  break  the  sprigs  from  the  bushes, 
iVith  loaded  arms  I  come,  pouring  for  you, 
For  you  and  the  coffins  all  of  you,  O  death.) 

3  western  orb  sailing  the  heaven,  55 

^^ow  I  know  what  you  must  have  meant  as  a  month  since  I  walk'd. 
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:\s  I  walk'd  in  silcntc  the  transparent  shadow^'  night, 

.\s  I  saw  you  had  something  to  tell  as  you  bent  to  me  night  afta 

night, 
As  you  droop'd  from  the  sky  low  down  as  if  to  my  side  (while  the 

other  stars  all  look'd  on), 
As  we  wander *d  together  the  solemn  night  (for  something  I  knuv 

not  what,  kept  me  from  sleep),  'c 

As  the  night  advanced,  and  1  saw  on  the  rim  of  the  west  bow  full 

you  were  of  woe, 
.Vs  I  stoivl  un  the  rising  ground  in  the  breeze  in  the  cool  tmu- 

I);ircnt  night, 
.Vs  1  watch *d  where  yuu  ixissM  and  was  lost  in  the  nethcrwafd  bUil 

of  the  night. 
As  my  soul  in  its  trouble  dissatisfied  sank,  as  where  you,  sad  orb. 
Concluded,  ilropt  in  the  night,  and  was  gone. 


:; 


Sing  on  there  in  the  swamp, 

0  singer  h:i>hfu!  and  tender;    I  hear  your  notes.  I  hear  your  lalL 

1  Iiear,  I  mmc  prr-enlly.  I  uutlerstand  you; 

Hut  a  moment  I  lint^er.  for  the  lustrous  star  has  detain*d  me. 

The  star,  my  deiurtin^  comrade,  holds  and  detains  me.  *^ 

( )  how  sh.ill  I  war))Ie  myself  for  the  dead  one  there  I  loved? 

Ami  hnw  ->h.t1!  I  (in  k  my  son^  for  the  large  sweet  soul  that  has  gone'' 

AikI  wli.it  -^Ii.ill  my  ;KTf'.irnc  be  fi>r  t)ie  crave  of  him  I  love? 

Sr.i-wiiKl-i  liii'^Mi  friim  iM-t  and  we*!, 

htiiwri  from  \\\v  l!.i-;tTM  ^e.i  :tnd  Mown  from  the  Western  sci.  tiH 

thcrr  o!i  li.i-  pr.iirio-  nurtiiig.  75 

Il:e^i*  a  in  I  wiili  t!  «  -r  ir  •!  ilu-  lire.tl!;  uf  my  ihant, 
I  'II  I  erii:ri!i"  tfii-  .rr  ivc  I'l  :;;i:s  I  I«>ve. 

n  wh.i!  ^h.'.W  I  i.  :•  /  "^  ilf  •  !.  iii.l-er  w.ilN? 
Af.jj  a'  i'  -''..'!!'  r  ;.;■  Uiw-  !■•■  ili.ii  I  l:.irik*  **u  the  walls, 
I'l  .III  -r:!  tit  !'  -.ri.il  i.  •:-*•  •■(  l:im  I  l-'\i?  5c 

I'i  tin  -  -■:  /:  ■  '.  :t  :;  -;  ri:.L'  .i;-.|  I'.irni'  .irul  hi»me>. 
\Vi:li  t!  i-  r    .r;!       '-.;  i.  i-m-  .-.r  ^-:i.i!i-wii.  .imi  the  gray  smoke  lucid 

.»■..!  I-:.--   ■. 
With  iI'MhN  •-:  '.  ■  -.        .-■  J  -'       '.  tl.c  -J  -r-.;i  >>■.!-.  imlulent,  sinking  suB. 

li-.ir;  :•  .'    •  \  •  ■■■■.:'■■    ..  : 
With  \)x  ::•  ■    :•::--;    .ii'.i!  the  |itale  green  lca%'c» 
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[n  the  distance  the  flowing  glaze,  the  breast  of  the  river,  with  a 

wind-dapple  here  and  there,  85 

^ith  ranging  hiUs  on  the  banks,  with  many  a  line  against  the  sky, 

and  shadows, 
^nd  the  dty  at  hand  with  dwellings  so  dense,  and  stacks  of 

chimneys, 
Ind  all  the  scenes  of  life  and  the  workshops  and  the  workmen 

homeward  returning. 

Lo,  body  and  soul — ^this  land, 

yty  own  Manhattan  with  spires,  and  the  sparkling  and  hurrying 

tides,  and  the  ships,  90 

rhe  varied  and  ample  land,  the  South  and  the  North  in  the  light, 

Clio's  shores  and  flashing  Missouri, 
\nd  ever  the  far-si^eading  prairies  covered  with  grass  and  com. 
Lo,  the  most  ezcdlent  sun  so  calm  and  haughty, 
rhe  violet  and  purple  mom  with  just-fdt  breezes, 
rhe  gentle  soft-bom  measureless  light,  95 

rhe  miracle  spreading  bathing  all,  the  fulfilled  noon, 
rhe  coming  eve  delicious,  the  welcome  night  and  the  stars, 
3ver  my  cities  shining  all,  enveloping  man  and  land. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  you  gray-brown  bird. 

Sing  from  the  swamps,  the  recesses,  pour  your  chant  from  the 

bushes,  xoo 

Limitless  out  of  the  dusk,  out  of  the  cedars  and  pines. 
Sing  on,  dearest  brother,  warble  your  reedy  song, 
Loud  human  song,  with  voice  of  uttermost  woe. 
0  liquid  and  free  and  tender! 

0  wild  and  loose  to  my  soul— O  wondrous  singer!  105 

You  only  I  hear — ^yet  the  star  holds  me  (but  will  soon  depart), 
Yet  the  lilac  with  mastering  odor  holds  me. 

Now  while  I, sat  in  the  day  and  !ook'd  forth, 

In  the  close  of  the  day  with  its  light  and  the  fields  of  spring  and 

the  farmers  preparing  their  crops, 
In  the  large  unconscious  scenery  of  my  land  with  its  lakes  and 

forests,  no 

In  the  heavenly  aerial  beauty  (after  the  perturbed  winds  and  the 

storms). 
Under  the  arching  heavens  of  the  afternoon  swift  passing,  and  the 

voices  of  children  and  women. 
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The  many- moving  sea- tides,  and  I  saw  the  ships  how  they  sail'd, 
And  the  sununer  approaching  with  richness,  and  the  6eids  tD 

busy  with  labor. 
And  the  infinite  separate  houses,  how  they  all  went  on,  each  with 

its  meals  and  minutia  of  daily  usages,  iii 

And  the  streets  how  their  throbbings  throbb'd,  and  the  cities  pent— 

lo,  then  and  there. 
Falling  upon  them  all  and  among  them  all,  cnvelopuig  me  with  the 

rest, 
A|>pcar'd  the  cloud,  ap|)ear'd  the  long  black  trail, 
And  I  knew  death,  its  thought,  and  the  sacred  knowledge  of  death. 

Then  with  the  knowledge  of  death  as  walking  one  side  of  me,  i-'c 

And  the  thought  of  death  close- walking  the  other  side  of  me. 
And  I  in  the  middle  as  with  companions,  and  as  holding  the  hindi 

of  comi>anions, 
I  fled  forth  to  the  hiding  receiving  night  that  talks  not, 
Down  to  the  shores  of  the  water,  the  path  by  the  swamp  fat  the 

dimness, 
To  the  solemn  shadowy  cedars  and  ghostly  pines  so  stilL  ui 

.'Vnd  the  singer  so  shy  to  the  rest  receiv'd  me, 
The  gray-brown  bird  I  know  receiv'd  us  comrades  three, 
And  he  sang  the  carol  of  death  and  a  verse  for  him  I  tovc. 
From  deep  set ludc<l  rctcsses, 

Fn)m  the  fragrant  cedars  and  the  ghostly  pines  so  still,  iy9 

Came  the  carol  of  the  bird. 
And  the  charm  of  the  t  an>I  rapt  me, 
As  I  held  as  if  by  their  hand<  my  comrades  in  the  night, 
And  the  voi^e  of  my  N|)irit  tallied  the  song  of  the  bird. 

( 'ome,  lavfly  a nd  soothin jf  dtatk .  13 5 

I'ndulaU  round  the  •xorld,  serenely  arriving,  anivimi^ 
In  the  day.  in  the  ni^hi,  to  all.  to  rd<  A, 
Sthmer  or  later,  deliiate  death. 

Pra is 'd  he  the  f>:i lu^nue < y  m ;i iter t e 

For  li^e  and  joy,  and  'or  ohjett';  and  knc:eifdie  eurioms,  140 

A  nd  for  lo:  e .  ^ -wert .'« •:  <     l ut  pri i^r!  f»raise!  praise! 

Vor  the  sure  f  n u ■; ndi n^  -i r w <  of  lool  e nf  *Idi n j  death. 

Park  mother  a*:.  s\  •  K^din;  *\f  ir  uith  soft  ^tet, 

llavt  none  chant fd  '■  r  ther  a  1  iiant  of  fuileit  utUomtf 
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r  chttnl  it  for  thee,  1  glorify  ihee  above  all, 

:  Ihee  a  iong  thai,  vheii  Ikou  musi  indeed  come,  come  wifaUeringly. 

odt,  strong  dtHwrti}; 

il  is  so,  ii>hen  thou  hast  laten  them,  1  joyouily  sing  the  dead, 

■  Uc  losing  fioating  or-ean  of  thee, 
in  tie  flood  of  thy  Hiss,  O  death. 

•ne  to  Ihee  glad  serenades, 

t  for  thee  I  propose,  sdaiini  thee,  adornments  and  feastings  for 

Ihee; 

■■t  sigUs  of  the  open  landscape  and  the  high-spread  sky  are  fitting, 

fe  and  the  fields,  and  the  huge  and  Ihoughlful  night, 

ght  in  silence  under  many  a  star. 

tOH  there  and  the  husky  whispering  wave  whose  mice  I  knoui, 

le  soul  turning  to  ihee,  O  vast  and  weU-veit'd  death, 

«  body  gratefully  nestling  dose  to  thee. 

le  trtt-tops  I  float  thee  a  song, 

U  rising  and  sinking  waves,  oner  the  myriad  fidds  and  Ikt 

prairies  wide, 

t  dense-pack'd  cities  all  and  the  teeming  wAofWi  and  ways, 

this  carol  with  joy,  with  joy  to  thee,  0  death. 

■  tally  of  my  soul, 

uid  atroDg  kept  up  the  gray-biown  biid, 

)ute  deliberate  notes  spieading,  filling  the  night, 

n  the  pines  and  cedars  dim, 

n  the  treshness  moist  and  the  swamp-perfume, 

with  my  comrades  there  in  the  night; 

my  sight  that  was  bomid  in  my  eyes  unclosed, 

ong  panoramas  of  visions. 

saw  askant  the  armies, 

IS  in  noiseless  dreams  fauntjieds  of  battle-flags; 

through  the  smoke  of  the  battles  and  pieic'd  with  miaiOes 

I  saw  them, 

airied  hither  and  yon  thTough  the  smoke,  and  torn  and 

:  last  but  a  Few  shreds  left  on  the  stafis  (and  all  in  silence), 


.1 .  -r 
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ONES-SELF  I  SING 
One's-Self  I  sing,  a  simple  separate  person, 
Vet  uttei  the  word  Democratic,  the  word  En-Masse. 

Of  physiology  from  top  to  toe  I  sing: 

Not  physiognomy  alone  nor  brain  alone  is  worthy  for  the 

Muse;  I  say  the  Form  complete  is  worthier  far. 
The  Female  equally  with  the  Male  I  sing. 

Of  Life  immense  in  p)as5ioii,  pulse,  and  inwcr, 
Cheerful,  tor  freest  action  lorm'd  under  the  laws  divine, 
The  Modem  Mun  I  sing. 


WmSPERS  OF  HEAVENLY  DEATH 
Whispers  of  heavenlv  death  mutmiir'd  I  hear. 
Labial  gossip  of  night,  sibilaot  chorals, 
Footsteps  gently  ascending,  mystical  breezes  wafted  soft 

and  low, 
Ripples  of  unseen  rivers,  tides  of  a  current  flowing,  forever 

flowing 
(Or  is  it  the  plashing  of  tears?  the  meaEureless  waters  of 

human  tears?) 

I  see,  just  see  skyward,  great  cloud-masses; 
Mournfully,  slowly  they  roll,  silently  swelling  and  mixing, 
With  at  times  a  half-dimm'd  sadden'd  far-oS  star. 
Appearing  and  disappearing. 

(Some  parturition  rather,  some  solemn  immortal  birth; 
On  the  frontiers  to  eyes  impenetrable, 
Some  soul  is  passing  over.) 


THE  SINGER  IN  THE  PRISON 

0  sight  of  pily,  shame  and  dolel 
0  fearful  Ihotight—o  convict  soul. 

ang  the  refrain  along  the  hall,  the  prison, 
ose  to  the  roof,  the  vaults  of  heaven  ahove, 
luring  in  floods  of  melody  in  tones  so  pensive  sweel 
the  like  whereof  was  never  heard. 
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Reaching  the  far-off  sentry  ud  the  armed  guardi,  wlio  ccu'd 

their  pacing, 
Making  the  hearer's  pulses  stop  for  ecstuy  and 


The  sun  was  low  in  the  west  one  winter  day 

When  down  a  narrow  aisle  amid  the  tbievci  and  outfaivi  of  tk 

land 
(There  by  the  hundreds  seated,  sear-faced  murdCRft,  w9]r 

counterfeiters,  13 

Gathcr*d  to  Sunday  church  in  prison  walls,  the  keepers  mad 
Plenteous,  well-armed,  watching  with  Wgilant  e>'ci) 
Calmly  a  lady  walk'd,  holding  a  little  innocent  child  by  otkff 

hand; 
Whom  seating  on  their  stools  beside  her  on  the  pUtlonn, 
She,  first  preluding  with  the  instrument  a  k»w  and  muHcal 

prelude,  |( 

In  voice  surpassing  all,  sang  forth  a  quaint  old  hyouk 

A  soul  confined  by  bars  and  bands 

Cries,  "Help!  O  help!"  and  wrings  her  hands; 

Blinded  her  eyes,  bleeding  her  breast, 

Nor  pardon  finds  nor  balm  of  rest.  ic 

Ceaseless  she  paies  to  and  fro: 
O  hcart-sii  k  (bys!    O  nights  of  woel 
Nor  hand  uf  friend,  nor  lixing  face. 
Nor  favor  i  omcs,  nor  word  of  grace. 

"It  was  not  I  that  sinn'd  the  sin:  IS 

The  ruthlc-^s  Nxly  dragj^'d  me  in; 
'I'hiMif^h  li>nK  I  strove  <  ourageously, 
The  IhmIv  was  loo  muih  for  me." 

hc.ir  i»ri^«»nM  s<»ul,  hear  up  a  spate, 

liir  ^<»*»n  ur  Lite  the  certain  graie;  JP 

Ti*  >ci  ihiT  free  and  hear  ihee  home 

Tl:c  luMvc-nly  fianhmcr.  death,  shall  cone. 

("i»i;r.'.  /  ».M  tr.i^rf.  nor  sk.jtnf  nor  dole/ 
Prpiri     i2  ( II hI  € n'rj *: ,  hii'd  soul! 

Tlic  "iiipT  <  tM.^M.  5S 

One  glam  e  swept  frum  her  v  leaf  ialm  eyes  o'er  aO 
faces. 
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Strange  sea  o(  prison  faces,  a  Ihousand  varied,  crulty,  biulal, 

scam'd  and  beauteous  faces, 
Then,  rising,  passbg  back  along  the  nanow  aisle  betweec  them, 
While  her  gown  touch'd  them,  rustling  in  the  silence. 
She  vanish'd  with  het  children  in  the  dusk; 
While  upon  all,  convicts  and  armed  keepers  ere  the}'  slirr'd 
{CoDvict  forgetting  prison,  keeper  his  loaded  pistol), 
A  hush  and  pause  fell  down  a  nondrous  minute, 
With  deep  half-stifled  sobs  and  sound  of  bad  men  bow'd  and 

moved  to  weeping, 
And  youth's  convulsive  breathings,  memories  of  home, 
The  mother's  voice  in  lullaby,  the  sister's  care,  the  happy 

childhood. 
The  long-pent  spirit  rous'd  to  reminiscence; 
A  wondrous  minute  then — but  after  in  the  solitary  night,  to  many, 

many  there. 
Years  aStei,  even  in  the  hour  a!  death,  the  aad  rcfniia,  the  Itme, 

the  voice,  the  words 
Resumed,  the  large  calm  lady  walks  the  narrow  aisle. 
The  wailing  melody  again  the  singer  in  the  prison  singa. 
O  sight  t^  pity,  shame  and  daUl 
Ofearfvi  Ihought-^a  convict  soul. 

1869. 

IN  CABIN'D  SHIPS  AT  SEA 
In  cabin'd  ships  at  sea, 
The  boundless  blue  od  every  side  expanding, 
With  whistling  winds  and  music  of  the  waves,  the  large  Imperkwi 

Or  some  lone  bark  buoy'd  on  the  dense  marine, 

Where,  joyous,  full  of  faith,  spreading  white  sails. 

She  cleaves  the  ether  mid  the  sparkle  and  the  foam  of  day,  or 

under  many  a  star  at  night. 
By  sailors  young  and  old  haply  will  I,  a  reminiscence  of  the  land. 

In  full  rapport  at  last. 

Sen  are  our  thoughts,  voyagers'  thoughts; 

Bert  not  the  land,  firm  land,  atone  appears,  may  then  by  tbem  be 
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The  sky  overarches  here,  we  feel  the  unduiatimg  deck  hemeclk  our  fm. 

We  feel  the  long  pulsation,  ehh  and  flew  of  endless  moiiom; 

The  tones  of  unseen  mystery,  the  vague  and  vast  smggesiiams  ef  Ikt 

briny  worlds  the  liquid-fiayeing  syUabkSt 
The  perfume,  the  faint  creeking  of  the  cordage,  the  tmelameUy  HkyUm, 
The  boundless  vista  and  the  hariton  fair  and  dim  are  aU  ken,  15 

And  this  is  ocean's  poem. 

Then  falter  not,  O  book,  fulfil  your  destiny, 

Yuu  not  a  reminiscence  of  the  land  alone, 

Yuu  too  as  a  lone  bark  cleaving  the  ether,  puipos'd  I  know  doI 

whither,  yet  ever  full  of  faith, 
(Consort  to  every  ship  that  sails,  sail  you  I  10 

Bear  forth  to  them  folded  my  love  (dear  marincn,  (or  you  I  fold  it 

here  in  every  leaf) ; 
Speed  on,  my  book!  spread  >'our  white  saUs,  my  little  baifc, 

athwart  the  imperious  waves; 
Chant  on,  sail  on,  bear  o'er  the  boundless  blue  fron  me  to 

sea 

This  song  for  mariners  and  all  their  ships. 

i8|a 

YET,  YET,  YE  DOMVNCAST  HOURS 

Yet,  yet,  ye  downcast  hours,  I  know  ye  also; 
Wci^lits  uf  lead,  huw  ye  clog  and  cling  at  my  anklci, 
ICarth  to  a  1  haml)cr  of  mourning  turns — I  hear  the  o\ 

m(Kkin>;  voiic, 
Matter  is  conqucrctr  —matter,  triumphant  only,  cmfUMMi 

Dcsiuiring  «.rics  tlitat  (cascle»Iy  toward  me,  S 

Tiic  call  of  rny  nearest  lover,  putting  forth,  alarm'd,  imccfftain. 
The  sea  I  am  tfuiikly  t<t  sail,  come  tell  me, 
Cifme  /tiV  me  u^  lie  re  l  am  \peeding,  tell  me  my  desUmatim^ 

1  unikT^taml  yo.ir  aiiKui.ih.  but  I  lannot  help  >'ou; 

I  appriKii  h,  l:i\tr,  1k'!io1i1  the  T^ad  mnuth.  the  look  out  of  thecyM* 

yunr  ni'.iti-  iiMiniry,  1* 

Whither  I  i;i\*>  "»;  .''";«'  led  I  recline  i>«.  come  tell  me, 
Oil!  a^c,  .il.ir;;iM.  i:ii>  crlain  -a  vuung  wunian*s  voice,  appeattng ID 

nu"  Tir  I  irnfiiri; 
A  yuun>;  rnatr*!  vuiio.  .Shall  I  not  escape  f 

i8|a 
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TO  THE  MAN^F-WAR-BIRD 

bou  who  hast  slq)t  all  night  upon  the  storm, 

''aking  renewed  on  thy  prodigious  pinions 

iurst  the  wild  storm  ?  above  it  thou  ascended'st, 

nd  rested  cm  the  sky,  thy  slave  that  cradled  thee), 

bw  a  blue  point,  far,  far  in  heaven  floating,  5 

s  to  the  light  emerging  here  on  deck  I  watch  thee 

Myself  a  speck,  a  point  on  the  world's  floating  vast). 

ar,  far  at  sea, 

iter  the  night's  fierce  drifts  have  strewn  the  shore  with  wrecks, 

/ith  re-appearing  day  as  now  so  happy  and  serene,  10 

"he  rosy  and  dastic  dawn,  the  flashing  sun, 

"he  limpid  spread  of  air  ceriilean, 

liou  also  re-appearest. 

lifou  bom  to  match  the  gale  (thou  art.all  wings), 

?o  cope  with  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  hurricane,  15 

rhou  ship  of  air  that  never  furl'st  thy  sails, 

)a3r8,  even  weeks,  untired  and  onward,  through  spaces,  realms  gyrating, 

U  dusk  that  look'st  on  Senegal,  at  mom  America, 

rhat  sport'st  amid  the  lightning-flash  and  thunder-cloud, 

'n  them,  in  thy  experiences,  had'st  thou  my  soul,  30 

^at  joys  I  what  joys  were  thine! 

1876. 

SPIRIT  THAT  FORM'D  THIS  SCENE 
(Wrillen  in  PlaUe  CaHon,  Colorado) 

spirit  that  form'd  this  scene, 

rhese  tumbled  rock-piles  grim  and  red, 

rhese  reckless  heaven-ambitious  peaks, 

rhese  gorges,  turbulent-clear  streams,  this  naked  freshness, 

rhese  formless  wild  arrays,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  5 

[  know  thee,  savage  spirit — ^we  have  communed  together; 

Vline  too  such  wild  arrays,  for  reasons  of  their  own. 

kVas  *t  charged  against  my  chants  they  had  forgotten  art — 

ro  fuse  within  themselves  its  rules  precise  and  delicatesse? 

rhe  lyrist's  measur'd  beat,  the  wrought-out  temple's  grace — column 

and  polish'd  arch  forgot  ?  10 

But  thou  that  revelest  here,  spirit  that  form'd  this  scene, 
rhey  have  remember'd  thee. 

i87g.  1881. 
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wiTir  iiisKY-nAUGim'  lips,  o  sea 

Willi  husky- hauRhty  Iip>,  C)  sea! 

Where  day  and  night  1  i^i>nd  thy  surf-beat  shure, 

Imaging  to  my  sense  thy  varied  strange  suggestions 

(I  sec  and  plainly  list  thy  talk  and  conference  here), 

Thy  tnmps  of  whitc-maQed  racers  racing  to  the  goal, 

Thy  ample,  smiling  fat  e,  dash'd  with  the  sparkling  dimples  of  the 

Thy  briMNling  scowl  and  murk,  thy  unkxxi'd  hurricanes, 

'I'hy  unsubduedncss,  cuprites,  wilfulness; 

(ircat  as  thou  art  above  the  rest,  thy  many  tean — a  lack  Iraa  iH 

eternity  in  thy  content 
^Naught  but  the  greatest  struggles,  wrongs,  defeats,  could  make  tte 

greatest — no  less  could  make  thee);  |9 

Thy  lonely  state — something  thou  ever  seek'st  and  scck'tt,  yet  never 

gain*st, 
Surely  some  right  withheld — some  voice,  in  huge  monotonoui  nfe,  d 

frccdom-lovcr  |>cnt. 
Some  vast  heart,  like  a  |)lanct's.  chain 'd  and  chafing  in  those  bmkcn: 
Hy  IcngthcnM  swell,  and  spasm,  and  panting  breath, 
And  rhythmic  rasping  of  thy  sands  and  waNXs,  iS 

And  seqicnt  hiss,  and  savage  |ieals  of  laughter. 
And  undertones  of  distant  lion  roar 

^S<junding.  ai>{KMling  to  the  >ky's  deaf  ear — but  now,  rapport  far  care, 
A  phantom  in  the  night  thy  confidant  for  once). 

The  first  and  last  confer  ion  of  the  globe,  lO 

(hitsun^ing.  muttering  from  thy  soul's  abx'sms, 
'J'hc  tale  of  Mismif  elemental  passion, 
Th«»ii  telli'Nt  to  :i  kinijnil  soul. 


COOD-UYr.  MY  FANCY 

(ii»Ml-hve.  mv  r.iTii  \  I 

I-,iri-\\t'!l.  «lrar  ni.iU'.  «!iMr  N'vc! 

I  'rn  ;:t»ii  ^  aw.i\  .  1  kii«'\^  t.hI  wht  re. 

Or  tit  what  fiTtiiT.e.  «>r  \\i.rtl.(T  I  in:ty  over  ^ee  you  again, 

Ni  (Iitml-hve.  my  r.ii.-  y. 

\i»w  for  my  la-t  Irl  n:r  li"«k  l».ti  k  .i  hk anient; 
I  In-  •'liiwrr  fainter  ti.  kli  i:  -i  il  t-  .  Iin  k  i-*  in  me. 
I  \ii.  ni>')iti'all.  ami  Mmri  il.c  l.c.irt  tlitnl  Nto|»|iing. 


ve  we  lived,  jo/d,  earess'd  Wgether; 

till — now  separation — Good-bye,  my  Fancy. 

DC  not  be  too  basty: 

leed  have  ne  lived,  slept,  blter'd,  become  really  blended  into 

i?e  die  we  die  together  (yes,  we  'II  remain  one), 

anywhere  we  'tl  go  together  to  meet  what  happens, 

we  11  be  better  off  and  blither,  and  learn  something, 

it  ia  yourself  now  really  ushering  nie  to  the  true  songs  (wlio 

nows?). 

it  is  you  the  mortal  knob  really  undoing,  turning-^so  now 

E — andhaill  my  Fancy. 


RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD 

LEONATUS 
Thejair  bay  Leonaius, 
The  page  of  Imogen. 

It  was  his  duty  evermore 
To  tend  the  Lady  Imogen; 
By  peep  of  day  he  might  be  seen 

Tapping  against  her  chamber  door, 
To  wake  the  sleepy  waiting-maid. 
Who  rose,  and  when  she  had  arrayed 
The  Princess,  and  the  twain  had  prayed 

(With  pearlJd  rosaries  used  of  yore). 
They  called  him,  pacing  to  and  (to, 
And,  cap  in  hand,  and  bowing  low. 
He  entered,  and  b^an  to  feed 
The  singing  birds  with  fruit  and  seed. 

The  brave  boy  Leanatus, 
The  page  of  Imogen. 
He  tripped  along  the  kingly  hall, 

From  room  to  room,  with  messages; 
He  slopped  the  butler,  clutched  his  keys 
(Albeit  he  was  broad  and  tall). 
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And  dragged  him  down  the  vaults,  where  wine 
In  bins  lay  beaded  and  divine, 
To  pick  a  flask  o(  vintage  6ne; 
Came  up,  and  domb  the  garden  wall. 
And  plucked  from  out  the  sunny  spots 
Peaches  and  luscious  apricots, 
And  filled  his  golden  salver  there. 
And  hurried  to  his  lady  fair. 


»! 


The  gallant  Leonalus^ 
The  page  oj  Imogen. 

lie  had  a  steed  from  Arab  ground; 
And  when  the  lords  and  ladies  gay 
Went  hawking  in  the  dews  of  May 

And  hunting  in  the  country  round, 
And  Imogen  did  join  the  band, 
He  rode  him  like  a  hunter  grand, 
A  hooded  hawk  upon  his  hand. 

And  by  his  side  a  slender  hound; 
But  when  they  saw  the  deer  go  by. 
He  slipped  the  leash  and  let  him  fly. 
And  gave  his  fiery  barb  the  rein 
And  scoured  beside  her  o*cr  the  plain. 

The  strange  boy  Leonatus, 
The  page  of  Imogen. 

Sitmctimes  he  used  to  stand  for  hours 
Within  her  room,  behind  her  chair; 
The  >ofi  wind  blew  his  golden  hair 

At  ross  hi^  eyes,  and  bees  from  flowers 

IIiimme<i  round  him,  but  he  did  not  stir: 
Hr  fi\c<l  his  earnest  eyes  on  her, 
A  pure  and  reverent  worshipf)er. 

A  ilrcanier  huiidin^  airy  towers. 

Hut  when  she  s|H)ke.  he  gave  a  start 
That  ^ent  the  warm  bUKxl  from  his  heart 
To  tl'i^h  hi^  «  heek^i.  and  every  word 
V\\v  !<'':r.t.iin  <»i'  hi■^  frtlinj;>.  stirred. 

7V;/"  •.;</  /'I'v  Lt-ri'.r.ius, 
Th(  f'ijf^r  rf  /r»:.\/  n. 
He  lo>t  all  rcli-h  and  (icli>;ht 
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For  all  things  that  did  please  before; 

By  day  he  wished  the  day  was  o'er, 
By  night  he  wished  iht  same  of  night; 

He  could  not  mingk  in  the  crowd, 

He  loved  to  be  alone,  and  shroud 

His  lender  thoughts,  and  sigh  aloud, 
And  cherish  in  his  heart  its  blight. 

At  last  his  health  began  lo  fail, 

His  fresh  and  glowing  cheeks  to  pale, 

And  in  his  eyes  the  tears  unshed 

Did  hang  like  dew  in  violets  dead. 

The  timid  Leonalui, 

The  page  of  Imogen. 

"What  ails  the  boy?"  said  Imogen. 

He  stammered,  sighed,  and  answered,  "Naught." 
She  ^hook  her  head,  and  then  she  thought 
What  all  his  malady  could  mean: 

It  might  be  love;  her  maid  was  fair, 
And  Leon  had  a  loving  air; 
She  watched  them  with  a  jealous  care, 
And  played  the  spy,  but  naught  was  seen. 
And  then  she  was  aware  at  first 
That  she,  not  knowing  it,  had  Duised 
His  memory  till  it  grew  a  part, 
A  heart  within  her  very  hcartl 

The  dear  bay  Leonalut, 

The  page  0/  Imogen. 

She  loved,  but  owned  it  not  as  yet. 

When  he  was  absent  she  was  lone; 

She  felt  a  void  before  unknown. 
And  Leon  filled  it  when  they  met. 

She  called  him  twenty  times  a  day, 

She  knew  not  why,  she  could  not  say; 

She  fretted  when  he  went  away. 
And  lived  in  sorrow  and  regret. 

Sometimes  she  frowned  with  stately  mien. 

And  chid  him  like  a  little  queen; 

And  then  she  soothed  him  meek  and  mild, 

.\nd  grew  as  trustful  as  a  child. 
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The  neal  scribe  Leonaius, 
The  page  of  Iwiogen,  ix 

She  wondered  that  he  did  not  speak 
And  own  his  love,  if  love  indeed 
It  was  that  made  hb  spirit  bleed. 
And  she  bethought  her  of  a  freak 

To  test  the  lad:  she  bade  him  write  isj 

A  letter  that  a  maiden  might, 
A  billet  to  her  heart's  delight; 
He  took  the  pen  with  fingers  weak, 
Unknowing  what  he  did,  and  wrote. 
And  folded  up  and  sealed  the  note;  lo 

She  wrote  the  superscription  sage, 
"For  Leonatus,  Lady's  Page." 

The  happy  Letmaius, 
The  page  of  Imogen, 
The  {Kigc  of  Imogen  no  more,  US 

Hut  now  her  love,  her  lord,  her  life. 
For  she  became  his  wedded  wife. 
As  both  had  hoped  and  dreamed  before. 
He  used  to  sit  beside  her  feet 
And  read  romances  rare  and  sweet,  i^ 

And  when  she  touched  her  lute  repeat 
Ini|)assioned  madrigals  of  >'ore, 
l'l>looking  in  her  face  the  while, 
Tntil  she  stooped  with  lo\'ing  smile 
And  prcssctl  her  melting  mouth  to  hb,  125 

'i'h.ii  an>wcre«i  in  a  dreamy  blii 
The  joyful  I^ofMtuSt 
The  Lord  of  Imogen, 


1851. 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  PARSONS 

(>\  A  HIST  (»F  nWTE 

>rt'.  j'rum  till-  I  lUintiTft-it  «ii  him 
W  '.Tit  Armi  hIi.iII  rt-mcnibcr  lung, 
llo-.v  NttTM  of  litu'.iment.  how  grim. 
The  father  was  of  Tu»can  song: 


THOMAS  WILUAM  PARSONS 

There  but  the  burning  sense  of  wrong, 
Perpetual  care  and  scorn,  abide; 
Small  friendship  for  the  lordly  throng, 
Distrust  ol  sll  the  world  btside. 

Faithful  i[  this  wan  image  be, 
No  dream  his  life  was,  but  a  fight; 
Could  any  Beatrice  see 
A  lover  in  that  anchorite? 
To  that  cold  Gbibeline's  gloomy  sight 
Who  could  have  guessed  the  visions  came 
Of  Beauty  veiled  with  heavenly  tight 
la  circles  of  eternal  flame? 

The  lips  as  Cumie's  cavern  close, 
The  cheeks  with  fast  and  sorrow  thin, 
The  rigid  Iroat,  aliuoat  morose 

But  for  the  patient  hope  within. 
Declare  a  life  whose  course  hath  been 
Unsullied  still,  though  still  severe, 
Which,  through  the  wavering  days  of  sin. 
Kept  itself  icy-chaste  and  clear. 

Not  wholly  such  his  haggard  look 
When  wandering  once,  forlorn,  he  strayed 
With  no  companion  save  his  book 
To  Corvo's  hushed  monastic  shade; 
Where,  as  the  Benedictine  laid 
His  palm  upon  the  pilgrim  gueat. 
The  single  boon  for  which  he.  prayed 
The  convent's  charity  was  rest. 

Peace  dwells  not  here — this  rugged  lace 
Betrays  no  spirit  of  repose; 
The  sulleu  warrior  sole  we  trace, 
The  marble  man  of  many  woes. 
Such  was  his  mien  when  first  arose 
The  thought  of  that  strange  tale  divine. 
When  hell  he  peopled  with  his  toes. 
The  scourge  of  many  a  guilty  line. 
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War  to  the  last  he  waged  with  all 

The  tyrant  canker-worms  of  earth: 

Baron  and  duke,  in  hold  and  hall, 

Cursed  the  dark  hour  that  gave  him  birth; 

He  used  Rome's  harlot  for  his  mirth;  45 

Plucked  bare  hypocrisy  and  crime; 

Rut  valiant  souls  of  knightly  worth 

Transmitted  to  the  rolls  of  Time. 

O,  Time,  whose  verdicts  mock  our  owDi 

The  only  righteous  judge  art  thou:  5= 

That  poor,  old  exile,  sad  and  lone. 

Is  Latium's  other  Vikgil  now; 

Before  his  name  the  nations  bow: 

His  words  are  parcel  of  mankind, 

Deep  in  whose  hearts,  as  on  his  brow,  55 

The  marks  have  sunk  of  Dante's  mind. 

1854. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLER 

FROM 

NOTHING  TO  WEAR 

Mi<?s  Flora  M'Flimsey,  of  Madison  Square, 

Has  made  three  separate  journeys  to  Paris; 
And  her  father  assures  me,  each  time  she  was  there, 

Thai  ^he  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Harris 
(Not  the  lady  whcxe  name  is  so  famous  in  history,  5 

But  plain  Mr>.  H.,  without  romance  or  mystery) 
S|)ont  six  (onsciutive  weeks  without  stopping 
In  one  n>ntinuous  round  of  shopping: 
Shopping;  alone  and  >hoppinR  together. 

At  all  hours  of  the  «iay  and  in  all  sorts  of  wettbcr;  '® 

For  all  nianiuT  <>i  thin>;s  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  I  TMun  of  her  head  or  the  sole  of  her  foot. 
Or  wrap  fund  her  >houl<kT'i  or  fit  round  her  waist. 
Or  that  ^  .iM  he  >c-.vitl  on  or  pinnctl  on  or  laced. 
Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  ^r  >titihc<l  on  with  a  bow. 
In  front  or  helnnd.  uIh.nc  or  below; 
For  l>onnets.  mantilla^.  rai>es,  collars,  and  ihawb, 
hrt^scs  for  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  balls. 


tS 
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Dresses  to  sit  in  and  stand  in  and  walk  in, 

Dresses  to  dance  in  and  flirt  in  and  talk  in,  > 

Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all, 

Dresses  tot  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  fall, 

All  of  them  different  in  color  and  pattern — 

Silk,  muslin,  and  lace,  crape,  velvet,  and  satin. 

Brocade,  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material  a^ 

Quite  as  expensive  and  much  more  ethereal; 

In  short,  for  all  thbgs  that  could  ever  be  thought  of, 

Ot  milliner,  modiste,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of, 

From  ten- thousand- franca  robes  to  twenty-sous  frills; 
In  all  quarters  of  Paris,  and  to  every  store,  31 

While  M'Flimsey  in  vain  stormed,  scolded,  and  swore. 

They  footed  the  streets,  and  he  footed  the  bills. 

The  hist  trip,  their  goods  shipped  by  the  steamer  Arago 

formed,  M'Flimsey  declares,  the  bulk  of  her  cargo: 

Not  to  mention  a  quantity  kept  from  the  rest,  31 

Sufficient  to  GU  the  lugest-sized  cheat, 

Which  did  not  appear  on  the  ship's  manifest. 

But  for  which  the  ladies  themselves  manifested 

Such  particulai  interest  that  they  invested 

Their  own  proper  persons  in  layers  and  rows  4< 

Of  muslins,  embroideries,  worked  under-dothes. 

Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  such  trifles  as  those; 

Then,  wrapped  In  great  shawls,  like  Cirouaian  beauties. 

Gave  COOD-BV  to  the  ship  and  oo-by  to  the  duties. 

Her  relations  at  home  all  marvelled  no  doubt,  45 

Miss  Flora  had  grown  so  enormously  stout 

For  an  actual  belle  and  a  possible  bride; 
But  the  miracle  ceased  when  she  turned  inside  out. 

And  the  truth  came  to  light — and  the  dry  goods  beside. 
Which,  in  spite  of  Collector  and  Custom-house  sentry,  5c 

Had  entered  the  port  without  any  entry. 

And  yet,  though  scarce  three  months  have  passed  since  the  day 
This  merchandise  went,  on  twelve  carts,  i^  Broadway, 
This  same  Miss  M'Flimsey,  of  Madison  Square, 
The  last  time  we  met  was  in  utter  despair  55 

Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wearl     .... 

Since  that  night,  taking  pains  tliat  It  should  not  be  bruited 
Abroad  in  society.  I  've  instituted 
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A  ( oursc  of  inquir>%  extensive  and  thorough, 

On  this  vital  subject,  and  find,  to  my  horror,  u. 

That  the  fair  Flora's  case  is  by  no  means  surprising. 

But  that  there  exists  the  greatest  distresi 
In  our  female  community,  solely  arising 

From  this  unsupplied  destitution  of  dress, 
Wliose  unfortunate  victims  are  filling  the  air  (5 

With  the  pitiful  wail  of  "Nothing  to  wear." 
Reseanhes  in  some  of  the  "  Upper  Ten "  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics. 
Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few: 

In  one  single  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  r= 

Three  >'oung  ladies  were  found,  all  below  twenty- two. 
Who  have  been  three  whole  weeks  without  any  thing  nc« 
In  the  way  of  flounced  silks,  and,  thus  left  in  the  lurch. 
Are  unable  to  go  to  ball,  concert,  or  church; 
In  another  large  mansion  near  the  same  place  *' 

Was  found  a  deplorable,  heart-rending  case 
Of  entire  destitution  of  Brussels  point  lace 


« • 


Oh,  ladies,  dear  ladies,  the  next  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  >'our  hoops  just  out  of  Broadway, 
From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,  its  fashion  and  pride. 
And  the  temples  of  Trade  which  tower  on  each  side. 
To  the  alleys  and  lanes  where  Misfortune  and  Gnflt 
Their  children  have  gathered,  their  city  have  built. 
Where  Hunger  and  Vi*  e,  like  twin  beasts  of  prey, 

Ujl\'c  hunted  their  victims  to  gloom  and  deqnir. 
Rai^c  the  rii  h.  dainty  dress  and  the  fine  broidcrad  iUrt, 
Vh  k  your  del  it  ate  way  through  the  dampness  and  dirt, 

(;ro|)i*  throiiKh  the  dark  dens,  climb  the  rickety  stair 
To  the  K-^rrct  where  wretches,  the  young  and  the  old. 
Half  Ntar\-e<l  and  hah'-naketl  lie  crouched  fram  the  cold. 
Sir  iho<e  >ki-Icton  limb-*,  those  frost-bitten  feet 
All  bleeding  an<i  Iirui>ed  Iiv  the  stones  of  the  street; 
Hear  the  >liarp  « ry  of  ihiMhood,  the  deep  groans  that  swell 

Fnmi  the  {MNir  dying  ireature  who  writhes  00  the 
Hear  the  <  ur^e-<  that  sound  like  the  echoes  of  Ilell 

As  you  ^i>  ki-ii  and  ^ti udder  and  fly  from  the  door. 
Then  hi»nu'  !<•  \--ur  warilntlpe-.  and  say.  if  >'ou  dafe— 
Sin  »i  led  Jiililren  of  I'aohion— you  *ve  nothing  to  wear  I 

1857. 
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THE  BALLAD  OF  BABIE  BELL 

Have  you  not  heard  the  poets  tell 
How  came  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 
Lito  this  world  of  ours? 
The  gates  of  heaven  were  left  ajar: 
With  folded  hands  and  dreamy  eyes, 
Wandering  out  of  Paradise, 
She  saw  this  planet,  like  a  star, 

Hung  in  the  glistening  depths  of  even^ 
Its  bridges,  nmning  to  and  &o, 
O'er  which  the  white-winged  Angels  go,  ^ 
Bearing  the  holy  Dead  to  heaven! 
She  touched  a  bridge  of  flowers — ^those  feet, 
So  light  they  did  not  bend  the  bdls 
Of  the  celestial  asphodels! 
They  fell  like  dew  upon  the  flowers,  15 

Then  all  the  air  grew  strangely  sweet! 
And  thus  came  dainty  Babie  Bell 
Into  this  world  of  ours. 

She  came  and  brought  delicious  May: 

The  swallows  built  beneath  the  eaves;  30 

Like  sunlight  in  and  out  the  leaves 
The  robins  went,  the  livelong  day; 
The  lily  swimg  its  noiseless  l)ell, 

And  o'er  the  porch  the  trembling  vine 

Seemed  biursting  with  its  veins  of  wine.  25 

How  sweetly,  softly,  twilight  fell! 
O,  earth  was  full  of  singing-birds 
And  opening  springtide  flowers. 
When  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 

Came  to  this  world  of  ours!  30 

O  Babie,  dainty  Babie  Bell, 
How  fair  she  grew  from  day  to  day! 

What  woman-nature  filled  her  eyes, 
What  poetry  within  them  lay! 
Those  deep  and  tender  twilight  eyes,  35 
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So  full  of  meaning,  pure  and  bright 
As  if  she  yet  stood  in  the  light 
Of  those  oped  gates  of  Paradise! 
And  so  we  loved  her  more  and  more: 
Ah,  never  in  our  hearts  before  ic 

Was  love  so  lovely  bom: 
We  felt  we  had  a  link  between 
This  real  world  and  that  unseen— 
The  land  beyond  the  mom! 
And  for  the  love  of  those  dear  eyes,  45 

For  love  of  her  whom  God  led  forth 
(The  mother's  being  ceased  on  earth 
When  Babie  came  from  Paradise) — 
For  love  of  Him  who  smote  our  lives, 

And  woke  the  chords  of  joy  and  pain,  p 

We  said  Dear  Christ! — our  hearts  bent  down 
Like  violets  after  rain. 

And  now  the  orchards,  which  were  white 

And  red  with  blossoms  when  she  came. 

Were  rich  in  Autumn's  mellow  prime:  55 

The  ilustcre<!  apples  burnt  like  flame. 

The  soft -checked  peaches  blushed  and  fell, 

The  ivory  ihestnul  burst  its  shell, 

The  f^rapes  hung  purpling  in  the  grange; 

And  time  wrought  just  as  rich  a  change  60 

In  little  Habie  Bell. 
Her  lissome  form  more  perfect  grew, 
And  in  her  features  we  could  trace, 
In  softene<l  rurves.  her  mother's  face! 
llor  anjjcl-nalure  rii>cned  loo:  65 

Wc  ihoui;ht  her  lovely  when  she  came. 

Hut  she  was  holy,  saintly  now — 

Around  her  pale  angelic  brow 
We  >aw  a  '^lender  ring  of  flame! 

IuhI's  hand  had  taken  away  the  ^al  70 

That  held  the  |>«>rtaN  of  her  sjieeih; 
And  oft  she  sai»i  a  few  -itranpe  wcjrds 

Wh«»>e  mcaninp  lay  l>cyon(l  our  reach. 
She  never  was  a  child  to  us. 
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Wc  never  held  her  being's  key:  75 

Wt  L-ould  not  teach  lier  holy  things; 
She  was  Christ's  self  in  puiityl 

It  came  upon  us  by  (J^rees; 

We  saw  its  shadow  ere  it  fell, 

The  knowledge  that  out  God  had  sent  So 

His  messenger  for  Bibie  Bell. 

We  shuddered  with  unlanguaged  pain, 

And  all  our  hopes  were  changed  to  fears, 

And  all  out  thoughts  ran  into  tears 

Like  sunshine  into  rain.  85 

We  cried  aloud  in  our  belief, 

"O,  smile  us  gently,  gently,  God! 
Teach  us  to  betid  and  kiss  the  rod, 
And  perfect  grow  through  grief." 
Ah,  how  we  loved  her,  God  can  tell;  90 

Her  haxrt  was  loUcd  dsxp  !d  oura. 

Out  hearts  are  bT<Aen,  Babie  Belli 

At  last  he  came,  the  messenger, 

The  messenger  from  unseen  lands: 
And  what  did  dainty  Babie  Bell  t  M 

She  only  crossed  her  little  hands, 
She  only  looked  more  meek  and  faiti 
We  parted  hack  her  silken  hair; 
We  wove  the  roses  round  her  brow; 

White  buds,  the  summer's  drifted  snow,  100 

Wrapt  her  from  head  to  foot  in  flowers, 
And  thus  went  dainty  Babie  Bell 
Out  of  this  world  of  ours. 

1856. 

BEFORE  THE  RAIN 

We  knew  it  would  rain,  for  all  tlie  mom 

A  spirit  on  slender  ropes  of  mist 
Was  lowering  its  golden  buckets  down 

Into  the  vapory  amethyst 

Of  marshes  and  swamps  and  dismal  fens —  s 

Scooping  the  dew  that  lay  in  the  flowers. 

Dipping  the  jewels  out  of  the  sea. 

To  sprinkle  them  over  the  land  in  showersi 
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Wc  knew  it  would  rain,  for  the  poplars  showed 

The  white  of  their  leaves,  the  amber  grain  u 

Shrunk  in  the  wind — and  the  lightning  now 
Is  tangled  in  tremulous  skeins  of  rain! 

1857. 

AFTER  THE  RAIN 

The  rain  has  ceased,  and  in  my  room 
The  sunshine  pours  an  airy  flood; 
And  on  the  church's  dizzy  vane 
The  ancient  Cross  is  bathed  in  blood. 

From  out  the  drilling  ivy-leaves,  s 

Antiqucly-car\'en,  gray,  and  high, 
A  dormer,  facing  westward,  looks 
Uix>n  the  village  like  an  tyt: 

And  now  it  glimmers  in  the  sun, 

A  Kl<>l>e  of  gold,  a  disc,  a  speck:  ic 

And  in  the  belfry  sits  a  Dove 

With  purple  ripples  on  her 
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PAMPINEA 

AN  IDYL 

Lying  by  the  summer 


I  hud  a  dream  of  Italy. 

C1i:ilky  cliffs  and  miles  of  sand, 
Moshv  reefs  and  salty  caves. 

Then  the  siKirkling  emerald  wa\'CS,  5 

I-'aiiitl;  and  I  scrmed  to  stand, 
M\  -^clf  a  languid  Florentine, 
In  the  heart  uf  that  fair  land. 
Ar.d  in  n  f;anlcn  cool  and  green, 

HiH  I  at  1  id'a  own  enchanted  place,  10 

I  nu'i  Tanipinca,  faie  lo  faie— 
A  iii.ii*!  ^i»  K»vely  that  lo  >cc 
IltT  ^niilo  i^  to  know  Italy! 

IIiT  hair  wa.^  like  a  loronet 
rp<«n  lirr  (>rei  Ian  fi>rehcad  set,  ij 

WhiTc  one  gem  gli>tened  sunnily 
Like  \'eni(e.  when  first  seen  at  sea! 
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I  saw  within  her  violet  eyes 

The  starlight  of  Italian  skies, 

And  on  her  brow  and  breast  and  hand 

The  olive  of  her  native  land. 

And  knowing  how  in  other  times 

Her  lips  were  ripe  with  Tuscan  rhymes 

Of  love  and  wine  and  dance,  I  spread 

My  mantle  by  an  almond  tree, 
''And  here,  beneath  the  rose,"  I  said, 
"I  'U  hear  thy  Tuscan  melody!" 
I  heard  a  tale  that  was  not  told 

In  those  ten  dreamy  days  of  old. 

When  Heaven  for  some  divine  offence, 

Smote  Florence  with  the  pestilence; 

And  in  that  garden's  odorous  shade, 

The  dames  of  the  Decameron, 

With  each  a  loyal  lover,  strayed, 

To  laugh  and  sing,  at  sorest  need,  35 

To  lie  in  the  lilies  in  the  sun 

With  glint  of  plume  and  silver  bredel 

And  while  she  whispered  in  my  ear, 

The  pleasant  Amo  murmured  near, 

The  dewy,  slim  chameleons  run  40 

Through  twenty  colors  in  the  sim; 

The  breezes  broke  the  fountain's  glass. 

And  woke  aeolian  melodies. 

And  shook  from  out  the  scented  trees 

The  lemon-blossoms  on  the  grass.  45 

The  tale  ?    I  have  forgot  the  talel 

A  Lady  all  for  love  forlorn, 

A  rose-bud,  and  a  nightingale 

That  bruised  his  bosom  on  the  thorn; 

A  pot  of  rubies  biuried  deep,  50 

A  glen,  a  corpse,  a  child  asleep, 

A  Monk,  that  was  no  monk  at  all. 

In  the  moonlight  by  a  castle  wall. 

Now  while  the  large-eyed  Tuscan  wove 

The  gilded  thread  of  her  romance —  55 

Which  I  have  lost  by  grievous  chance — 

The  one  dear  woman  that  I  love. 

Beside  me  in  our  seaside  nook. 

Closed  a  white  finger  in  her  book. 
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Half  vext  that  she  should  read,  mud  weep  6c 

For  Petrarch,  to  a  man  asleep  I 

And  scorning  me,  so  tame  and  cold. 

She  rose,  and  wandered  down  the  shore. 

Her  wine-dark  drapery,  fold  in  fold, 

Imprisoned  by  an  ivory  hand;  65 

And  on  a  ledge  of  odlite,  half  in  sand. 

She  stood,  and  looked  at  Appledore. 

And  waking,  I  beheld  her  there 
Sea-dreaming  in  the  moted  air, 
A  siren  lithe  and  debonair,  Tc 

With  wristlets  woven  of  scarlet  weeds. 
And  oblong  lucent  amber  beads 
Of  sea-kelp  shining  in  her  hair. 
And  as  I  thought  of  dreams,  and  how 
The  something  in  us  never  sleeps,  7$ 

But  laughs,  or  sings,  or  moans,  or  weeps, 
She  turned — and  on  her  breast  and  brow 
I  saw  the  tint  that  seemed  not  woo 
From  kisses  of  New  England  sun; 
I  saw  on  brow  and  breast  and  hand  So 

The  olive  of  a  sunnier  landl 
She  turned — and,  lo!  within  her  tyt& 
There  lay  the  starlight  of  Italian  skies! 

Most  dreams  are  dark,  be>'ond  the  raofe 
Of  reason;  oft  we  cannot  tell  S$ 

If  they  arc  bom  of  heaven  or  hdl: 
Hut  to  my  soul  it  seems  not  strange 
That,  lying  by  the  summer  sea. 
With  that  (lark  woman  watching  me, 
I  >lci)l  and  dreamed  of  Italy!  go 
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IIKNRY  TIMROD 

I  Ihf  *flrit'-<ni  Ir.m    I  :nir -1   \tt  rfi«rintr«l  from  thr  cnpyrixhied 
his  ;Kirnis.  *ith  ihr  lcrm!■>^..■n  ••!  the  H.  K.  Johnv>n  PuMtshiaf  Co.| 

rin:  lily  confidante 

Li'> .  Inly  of  the  garden. 

l.«  I  mv  prr»^  my  lip  lo  thine: 
L«»\c  nui«<i  tell  its  story,  Lily; 

Listen  thou  to  mine. 
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Two  I  choose  to  know  the  secret—  $ 

Thee,  and  yonder  wordless  flute: 
Dragons  watch  me,  tender  Lily, 

And  thou  must  be  mute. 

There  'a  a  maiden,  and  her  name  is — 

Hisll  was  that  a  rose-leat  fell? 
See,  the  rose  is  listening,  Lily, 

And  the  rose  may  tell. 

Lily- browed  and  lily-hearted, 

She  is  very  dear  lo  me. 
I/)vely?  yes,  if  being  lovely 

Is— resembling  thee. 

Six  to  half  a  score  of  summers 

Mate  the  sweetest  of  the  "letns" — 
Not  loo  young  lo  guess,  dear  Lily, 

ttTial  a  lover  means. 

Laughing  girl  and  thoughtful  woman, 

I  am  puzzled  bow  to  woo — 
Shall  I  praise  01  pique  her,  Lily  ? 

Tell  me  what  to  do. 

"Silly  lover,  if  thy  Lily 

Like  hei  sister  lilies  be. 
Thou  must  woo,  if  thou  wouldat  wear  her. 
With  a  simple  plea. 

"Love  's  the  lover's  only  magic, 
Truth  the  veiy  subtlest  art; 
Love  that  feigns  and  lips  that  flatter 
Win  no  modest  heart. 

"Like  the  dewdrop  in  my  bosom 

Be  thy  guileless  language,  youth: 
Falsehood  buyeth  falsehood  only; 
Truth  must  purchase  truth. 

"As  thou  talkest  at  the  fireside 
With  the  little  children  by. 
As  thou  prayest  in  the  darkness 
When  thy  God  is  nigh. 


I 
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"  With  a  speech  as  chaste  and  gentle, 
And  such  meanings  as  become 
Ear  of  child  or  ear  of  angel, 
Speak,  or  be  thou  dumb. 

'*\Vo(>  her  thus,  and  she  shall  give  thee 
Of  her  heart  the  sinless  whole, 
All  the  girl  within  her  bosom. 
And  her  woman's  soul." 


4S 
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CHARLESTON 

Calm  as  that  second  summer  which  precedes 

The  first  fall  of  the  snow, 
In  the  broad  sunlight  of  heroic  deeds 

The  City  bides  the  foe. 

As  yet,  behind  their  ramparts  stem  and  proud, 

Her  bolted  thunders  sleep 
Dark  Sumter  like  a  battlcmentcd  cloud 

IxMms  o'er  the  solemn  deep. 


No  C:i1i>c  frowns  from  lofty  cliff  or  scmr 

Tu  guard  the  holy  strand; 
Hut  Muultrie  holds  in  lr.-ish  her  dogs  of 

Above  the  level  sand. 


10 


And  down  the  «1  lines  a  thousand  guns  lie  couched 

I'li^een  boide  the  fl«xxl, 
Like  tigers  in  some  Orient  jungle  crouched. 

That  wait  and  watih  for  blood. 

Meanwhile,  through  >iriYt'i  still  eihoing  with  trade. 

Walk  grave  and  thi>i:i;htfu1  men 
Who-^e  han<l<  may  one  day  wield  the  patriot's  blade 

A'^  iijjhtly  a>  the  |»eii. 

Ami  maitlens  witli  »iii  1;  eyc>  a>  would  grow  dim 

Over  a  l»!ci-«lini:  h«»inid 
Sivm  eai  h  uric  \t*  l'ia\c  taught  the  strength  of  bin 

Who-e  s\\i»rd  -^he  ^adlv  Uiund. 


15 


Thus  girt  without  and  girrisoncd  at  liomc, 

Day  piilieat  lollowiDg  Jay, 
Old  CbarlestoQ  looJcs  fiom  roof  and  spire  and  dome 

Across  her  tranquil  bay. 

Ships,  through  a  hundm]  foes,  From  Saxon  laods 

And  sptizy  Indian  ports 
Bring  Saion  steel  and  iron  to  her  hands 

Ami  Summer  to  her  courts. 

But  still,  along  yon  dim  Atlantic  tine 

The  only  hostile  smote 
Creeps  lite  a  harmless  mist  above  the  brine 

FroDi  some  trail,  floating  oak. 

Shall  the  Spriiig  davrn,  and  she,  stiti  dad  in  smiles 

And  with  an  unscathed  brow, 
Rest  in  the  strong  arms  of  her  pitm-crowned  isles 

As  fait  and  free  as  Don? 

We  know  not:  in  the  temple  of  the  Fatei 

God  has  inscribed  her  doom; 
And,  all  untroubled  in  her  faith,  she  wuts 

The  triumph  or  the  tomb. 
t86iOTiS62.  jKa? 


SPRING 
Spring,  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  ait 
Which  dweils  with  all  things  fair. 
Spring,  with  her  golden  suns  and  silver  rain. 
Is  with  us  once  again. 

Out  in  the  lonely  woods  the  jasmine  bums 
Its  fragrant  lamps,  and  turns 
Into  a  royal  court  with  green  festoons 
The  banks  of  dark  lagoons. 

In  the  deep  heart  of  every  forest  tree 

The  blood  is  all  aglee. 

And  there  'a  a  look  about  the  leafless  bowers 

As  if  they  dreamed  of  flowers. 
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Yet  still  on  every  side  we  trace  the  hand 

Of  Winter  in  the  land, 

Save  where  the  maple  reddens  on  the  lawn,  15 

Flushed  by  the  season's  dawn;    * 

Or  where,  like  those  strange  semblances  we  find 

That  age  to  childhood  bind, 

The  elm  puts  on,  as  if  in  Nature's  scorn. 

The  brown  of  Autumn  com.  » 

As  yet  the  turf  is  dark,  although  you  know 
That,  not  a  span  below, 

A  thousand  germs  are  groping  through  the  gioom. 
And  soon  will  burst  their  tomb. 

Already,  here  and  there,  on  frailest  stems  iS 

Appear  some  azure  gems 

Small  as  might  deck,  upon  a  gala  day, 

The  forehead  of  a  fay. 

In  gardens  you  may  note  amid  the  dearth 

The  crocus  breaking  earth,  jc 

And  near  the  snowdrop's  tender  white  and  green 

The  vitjict  in  its  screen. 

Hut  many  gleams  and  shadows  need  must  put 

Along  the  budding  grass, 

.\n(l  weeks  go  by,  before  the  enamored  South  35 

Shall  kiss  the  ro>e's  mouth. 

Still,  there  's  a  sense  of  blossoms  yet  unboni 

In  the  NWt'et  airs  of  mom; 

One  almost  l(K>ks  to  see  the  vcr>'  street 

(irow  purple  at  his  feet.  40 

At  time--  a  fragrant  breeze  comes  Ooating  by. 

And  liring^.  ndu  know  not  why, 

A  froliiii;  a>  when  eager  i  ri>w<l«i  await 

HclDrc  .1  pala-  c  gate 

Some  w<)r.<lr<iu>  pageant;   and  you  scarce  would  Start  45 

1 1  lr«>rn  a  Im-.  hV  iie.irt 

A  Miu-  <\oi  I>ryaii.  -.topping  forth,  should  sty, 
•Mich.. 1(1  nie:     I  am  .May!" 
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Ah.  wlio  would  couple  thoughts  of  war  and  crime 

With  such  a  blessed  time? 

s° 

Who  in  the  west  wbd's  aromatic  breath 

Could  hear  the  caU  of  Death  ? 

Yet  not  more  surely  shall  the  Spring  awake 

The  voice  of  wood  and  brake 

Than  she  shall  rouse,  for  all  her  tranquil  charms, 

55 

A  million  men  to  arms. 

There  shall  be  deeper  hues  upon  her  plains 

Than  ail  her  sunlit  rains 

And  every  gladdening  influence  around 

Can  summon  from  the  ground. 

60 

Oh,  standing  on  this  desecrated  mould, 

Methinks  that  I  behold. 

Lifting  her  bloody  daisies  up  to  God, 
Spring  kneding  on  the  sod 

And  calling,  with  the  voice  of  all  her  riUs, 
Upon  the  ancient  hills 
To  fall  and  crush  the  tyrants  and  the  slaves 
Who  turn  her  meads  to  graves. 
iS6i.  i«»? 

I  KNOW  NOT  WHY,  BUT  ALL  TfflS  WEARY  DAY 
1  know  not  why,  but  all  this  weary  day, 
Suggested  by  no  definite  grief  or  pain. 
Sad  fancies  have  been  flitting  through  my  brain: 

Now  it  has  been  a  vessel  losing  way. 
Rounding  a  stormy  headland;  now  a  gray 
Dull  waste  of  clouds  above  a  wintry  main; 
And  then  a  banner  drooping  in  the  rain. 
And  meadows  beaten  into  bloody  clay. 
Strolling  at  random  with  this  shadowy  woe 
At  heart,  I  chanced  to  wander  hither:  lo, 
A  league  of  desolate  marsh-land,  with  its  lush. 
Hot  grasses  in  a  noisome,  tide-left  bed, 
And  faint,  warm  airs  that  rustle  in  the  hush 
Like  whispers  round  the  body  of  the  dead. 
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PAUL  HAMILTON  HAYNE 

THE  MOCKING-BIRDS 

Oh,  all  day  long  they  flood  with  song 

The  forest  shades,  the  fields  of  light; 
Heaven's  heart  is  stilled  and  stnngdy  thrilled 

By  ecstasies  of  lyric  might; 
From  flower-crowned  nooks  of  splendid  dyct, 

I^ne  dells  a  shadowy  quiet  girds; 
Far  eihoes,  wakening,  gently  rise. 
And  o*er  the  woodland  track  send  back 

Soft  answers  to  the  mocking-birds. 

The  winds,  in  awe,  no  gusty  flaw  ic 

Dare  breathe  in  rhythmic  Beauty's  face; 
Nearer  the  {xilc-gold  cloudlets  draw 

Above  a  charmed,  melodious  place: 
EntrancM  Nature  listening  knows 

No  music  set  to  mortal  words,  »5 

Nor  nightingales  that  woo  the  rose. 
Can  vie  with  these  deep  harmonies 

Poureti  from  the  minstrel  mocking-btrdt. 


lUit.  vaguely  seen  through  gulfs  of 

We  glimpse  the  plumed  and  choral  throng—  * 

Soir  |MK:t«-  l)<>m  whose  instincts  scorn 

To  do  Song's  lowliest  utterance  wrong: 
Wh.itc'cr  llu'v  sing,  a  sylvan  art, 

On  L\u  h  wild,  wood-bom  note  conferred, 
(iui.lf-  the  hoi  brain  and  hurtling  heart.  *' 

<  )!i  rr..'.;:i  al  tlanu*.  wheme  pulsing  came 

J !  i-  iM--ion  «'f  the  moi king-bird ? 

.\\r    ['..u-e  anil  hark  -\tc  Still,  and  mark 
\\  I  .it  <  ..u:it!r->  gra<le^  of  vuite  and  lone 

I  r.>in  1..>A  a;:«l  tn-f.  tri>ni  straml  and  sea,  ^ 

\  .A'V  >nial!.  \m:.k'«'1  genii  make  their  own: 

1  i:u   \\  r'u   \:'.t  rn-  -rir-  ii\  e  .igain. 

1  r-'in  :..:.i'H.l  harial  ili^inlcrred. 
To  MKigr.if)  ihf  lirr>  "-train 


PAUL  HAMILTON  UAYNE 

Whicb  quivermg  trills  and  smiles  the  hills 
With  rapture  of  Ibe  mocking-bird, 

Aye — pause  and  hark — he  still,  and  mark 

How  downward  borne  from  Song's  high  clime 
(No  loftier  haunts  the  English  liuk) 

They  revel,  each  a  jocund  mime: 
Their  glad  sides  shake  in  bush  and  brake; 

And  farm-girls,  bowed  o'er  cream  and  curd, 
Glance  up  to  smile,  and  think  the  while 
Of  all  blithe  things  that  flit  on  wings 

None  match  the  jovial  mocking-bird. 

When  fun  protrudes  gay  interludes 

Of  blissful,  glorious  unrestraint. 
They  run,  all  wild  with  rootley  moods, 

Thro'  Mirth's  rare  gamut,  sly  and  quaint: 
Humors  grotesque  and  arabesque 

Flash  u[]  from  spirits  brightly  stirred; 
And  even  the  pedant  at  bis  desk, 
Feeling  in  turn  his  spirit  bum. 

Laughs  with  the  loudest  mocking-bird. 

Oh,  all  day  long  the  world  with  song 
Is  Booded,  till  the  twilight  dim; 

What  time  its  whole  mysterious  sout 
Seems  rippling  to  the  consdous  brim: 

Arcadian  Eve  through  tranquil  skies 
Pastures  her  stars  in  radiant  herds; 

And  still  the  unwearied  echoes  rise. 

And  down  a  silvery  track  send  back 
Fond  greeting  to  the  mocking-birds. 

At  last,  fair  boon,  the  summer  moon 

Beyond  the  hazed  horizon  shines; 
Ah,  soon  through  night  they  wing  their  flight 

To  coverts  of  ^kilian  pines; 
A  tremulous  hush — then  sweet  and  grand, 

From  depths  the  dense,  fair  foliage  girds. 
Their  love  notes  fill  the  enchanted  land; 
Through  leaf-wrought  b^rs  they  storm  the  stars. 

These  love  songs  of  the  mocking-birds. 
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A  LITTLE  WmLE  I  FAIN  WOULD 

[Reprinted  from  the  copyrii^ted  iSSa  cditkm  of  Hajracli 
LoChrop.  Lee  k  Sbepacd  Co.) 

A  little  while  (my  life  is  almost  scti) 

I  fain  would  pause  along  the  downward  way. 
Musing  an  hour  in  this  sad  sunset  ray. 

While,  Sweet,  our  eyes  with  tender  tears  are  wet: 

A  little  hour  I  fain  would  linger  yet* 

A  little  while  I  fain  would  linger  yet. 

All  for  love's  sake,  for  love  that  cannot  tire; 
Though  fervid  youth  be  dead,  with  yonth's 

And  hope  has  faded  to  a  vague  regret, 

A  little  while  I  fain  would  linger  yet.  lo 

A  little  while  I  fain  would  linger  here: 

Behold,  who  knows  what  strange,  myslcrions  ban 
Twixt  souls  that  love  nuy  rise  in  other  stan? 
Nor  can  love  deem  the  face  of  death  is  faux 
A  little  while  I  still  would  linger  here.  i$ 

A  little  while  I  yearn  to  hold  thee  fast. 

Hand  locked  in  hand,  and  loyal  heart  lo  hart 
(O  pitying  Christ,  those  woeful  words  **Wc  part!*!: 
So,  ere  the  darkness  fall,  the  light  be  past, 
A  little  while  I  fain  would  hold  thee  lasl.  » 


A  little  while,  when  light  and  twilight 

Hchiml,  our  broken  >'ears;  before,  the 

Weird  wonder  of  the  last  unfathomed 
A  tittle  while  I  still  would  clasp  thee, 
A  little  while,  when  night  and  twilighl  meeL  H 


A  little  while  I  f.iin  would  linger  here: 

HchoM.  who  knows  what  soul-dividing  ban 
K;irth'»  faithful  Iovca  may  part  in  other  itan? 
Nor  I  .in  love  deem  the  face  of  death  is  fair: 
A  little  while  I  still  would  linger  here. 
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THE  HEAKT  OF  LOUISIANA 

(by  hasuei  staktohJ 

Oh,  let  me  weep,  while  o'er  our  laud 

Vile  discoid  strides  with  sullen  brow, 
And  drags  to  euth  with  ruthless  hand 
The  flag  no  tyrant's  power  could  bowl 

Trailed  in  the  dust,  inglorious  laid. 
While  one  by  one  her  stars  retire, 

And  pride  and  power  pursue  the  raid 
Tliat  bids  our  liberty  ex[Hre. 

Aye,  let  me  weep,  for  surdy  Heaven 
In  anger  views  the  unholy  strife. 

And  angeb  weep  that  thus  is  riven 
The  tie  that  gave  to  Freedom  life. 

I  cannot  shout,  I  will  not  sing 
Loud  psans  o'er  a  severed  tie; 

And,  draped  in  woe,  in  tears  I  fling 
Our  State's  new  flag  to  greet  the  sky. 

I  can  but  choose,  while  seoseleai  zeal 
And  lawless  hate  is  clothed  with  power. 

The  bitter  cup;  but  still  I  feel 
The  sadness  of  this  parting  hour. 

I  Icnow  that  thousand  hearts  will  bleed 
While  loud  huzzas  the  welkin  rend; 

The  thoughtless  crowd  will  shout,  "Secedel" 
But  ah,  will  this  the  conflict  end? 

Oh,  let  me  weep,  and  prostrate  lie 
Low  at  the  footstool  of  my  God; 

I  cannot  breathe  one  note  of  joy, 

While  yet  I  feci  His  chastening  rod. 

Sure  we  have  as  a  nation  sinned: 
Let  every  heart  its  folly  own. 

And  sackcloth  as  a  girdle  bind, 

And  mourn  our  glorious  Union  gone. 
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Sisters,  farewell!    You  know  not  hmlf 
The  pain  your  pride,  injustice,  give; 

You  spurn  our  cause,  and  lightly  laugh,  j: 

And  hope  no  more  the  wrong  shAll  live. 

1861.  1861. 

DIXIE 

(by  albert  pike) 

Southrons,  hear  your  country  call  youl 
Up,  lest  worse  than  death  befall  >*ou! 

To  armsl    To  arms!    To  arms,  in  Diziel 
Lo,  all  the  bcacon-fircs  are  lighted — 
Let  all  hearts  be  now  united!  5 

To  arms!    To  arms!    To  arms,  in  Dixiel 
Advance  the  flag  of  Dixie! 
Hurrah!  hurrah! 
For  Dixie's  land  we  take  our  stand. 

And  live  or  die  for  Dixiel  is 

To  arms!    To  arms! 

And  conquer  peace  for  Dixie! 
To  arms!    To  arms! 
And  conquer  peace  for  Dixiel 

Hear  the  Northern  thunders  mutter,  I5 

Northern  flags  in  South  winds  flutter: 
Send  them  back  your  fierce  deflancel 
Stamp  u()on  the  accursed  alliancel 

Fear  no  danger!    Shun  no  labor! 

Lift  up  rifle,  pike  and  sabre!  ^ 

Sli.nil<ler  pressing  t  lose  lo  shoulder, 

Let  the  o<l(ls  make  each  heart  bolder! 

Ilt'.v  the  Souih's  great  heart  rejoices 

At  \<)ur  cannons'  ringing  voices, 

\  i'T  faith  !)Otrayed  and  pledges  broken,  '5 

\Vr«»ng  inflii  te<l,  insults  spoken! 

>':■";:  a'^  lions.  >\\'iil  as  eagle*;. 

]\.:^K  t<»  tl-.rir  kennels  hunt  I  hoe  beagiet! 

(  1,1  (lie  ui.eijual  Imnds  asuniler: 

Let  ihcm  hcnie  each  other  plunder!  J* 
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Swear  upon  your  tounlry's  altar 
Never  to  subznit  or  falter. 
Till  the  spoilers  are  defeated, 
Till  the  Lord's  motk  is  completed. 

Halt  Dot  till  our  Federatloa  35 

Secures  among  earth's  Powers  its  station: 
Then  at  peace,  and  crowned  with  gloty. 
Hear  your  children  tell  the  story! 

II  the  loved  ones  weep  in  sadness, 

Vicloty  soon  shall  bring  them  gladness —  40 

To  arms  I 
Exultant  pride  soon  banish  sorrow, 
Smiles  chase  tears  away  to-morrow. 
To  njtnB:    To  arms!    To  arms,  in  Diiiel 

Advance  the  flag  of  Diiiel  45 

Hurrah  I  hurrah! 
For  Dixie's  knd  we  take  our  stand, 

And  live  or  die  for  Dixie! 
Toarmsl    To  arms! 

■And  conquer  peace  for  Diziel  5° 

Toarmsl    Toarmsl 
And  conquei  peace  for  Diziel 
1861.  1861? 

MARYLAND!   MY  MARYLAND 
(bV  JAU£S  b.  bandall) 
liDlid,  br  pertnisiion.  liom  tht  1910'cdilioD  of  Randill'i  poem,  coiiyiiiliud  by 
Fi«c  Aadnn,  ^bldhcd  by  the  WbiUhill  Fuhlaliiiif  Co.] 
The  despot's  heel  is  on  thy  shore, 

Maryland  I 
His  torch  is  at  thy  temple  door, 

Maryland  I 
Avenge  the  patriotic  gore  S 

That  flecked  the  streets  of  Baltimore, 
And  be  the  battle  queen  of  yore, 
Marylandl    My  Marylandl 

Hark  to  an  exiled  son's  appeal, 

Marylandl  lo 

My  mother  State!  to  thee  I  kneel, 

Maryland  I 
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For  life  and  death,  for  woe  and  weal. 
Thy  peerless  chivalry  reveal, 

And  gird  thy  beauteous  limbs  with  steel,  15 

Maryland!    My  Maryland! 

Thou  wilt  not  cower  in  the  duit, 

Maryland! 
Thy  beaming  sword  shall  never  rust, 

Maryland!  i: 

Remember  Carroll's  sacred  trust, 
Remember  Howard's  warlike  thrust,— 
And  all  thy  slumberers  with  the  just, 

Maryland!    My  Maryland! 

Come!  't  is  the  red  dawn  of  the  day,  25 

Maryland ! 
Come  with  thy  panoplied  array, 

Mar>'land  I 
With  Ringgold's  spirit  for  the  fray, 
With  Watson's  blood  at  Monterey,  jo 

With  fearless  Lowe  and  dashing  May, 

Mar>'landl    My  Maryland  I 

Come!  for  thy  shield  is  bright  and  strong, 

Maryland  I 
Come!  for  thy  dalliance  does  thee  wroog,  J5 

Mar>'land! 
Come  to  thine  own  heroic  throng. 
Stalking  with  Liberty  along, 
And  (.haunt  thy  dauntless  slogan  Song, 

Maryland!    My  Mar>'land!  40 

Dear  Mother!  burst  the  tyrant's  chain, 

Maryland! 
Virginia  should  not  call  in  vain, 

Maryland ! 
She  meets  her  sisters  on  the  plain^  4$ 

Si(  sempfrl'*  't  is  the  proud  refrain 
TImI  luifflcs  minions  haik  again, 

M.ir>lanil!     My  Mar>'land! 

I  stT  the  blu^h  u[K)n  thy  iheck, 

Mar>land!  jo 
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For  Uuni  wast  ever  hnvdy  meek, 

Haiylandl 
But  lol  there  surges  toith  s  shiiek 
From  hill  to  hill,  from  ciedc  to  cre^ — 
Potomac  calls  to  Chesapeake,  5 

Marylandl    My  Matylandl 

Thou  wilt  not  yield  the  Vandal  toll, 

Marylandl 
Thy  wilt  not  crook  to  bis  contnl, 

Maryland]  61 

Better  the  £re  upon  thee  roll. 
Better  the  blade,  the  shot,  the  bowl. 
Than  crucifixion  o(  the  soul, 

Marylandl    My  Marylandl 

I  hear  the  distant  thunder-hum,  6, 

Maryland! 
The  Old  Line's  bugle,  fife,  and  drum, 

Marylandl 
She  is  not  dead,  nor  deaf,  nor  dumb — 
fluzzal  she  spurns  the  Northern  scumi  71 

She  breathesl  she  btwnsl  she  II  comel  she  II  come! 

Marylandl     My  Maryland! 

1864. 

BALTIMORE 

(by  b.  rush  pumly) 
Blood  of  loyal  Massachusetts, 

From  the  Rebel  ground  afar, 
Loudly  to  the  shaft  of  Bunter 

Cries  the  watchword  of  the  war — 
Cries  il  ever, 

"Baltimore!" 

Till  the  granite  breaks  to  speaking, 

Like  the  Theban  shaft  of  old, 
With  its  stony  lips  repeating 

To  the  Bay  State,  free  and  bold—  n 

Still  repeating, 

"Baltimore  I" 
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L<),  the  merchant  springs  to  battle 

From  his  Boston  counting-room, 
And  the  Lowell  weaver  rushes  i; 

To  the  combat  from  the  kiom^ 
To  the  combat, 

Baltimore  I 

From  the  mountain-men  of  Berkshire 

To  the  fishers  of  Cape  Ann,  ic 

At  old  Bunker's  Memnon-sumraoDi 
They  are  rising  to  a  man — 
They  are  rising, 

Baltimore! 

Rebel  city,  thank  thy  true  naen  '5 

That  the  Pilgrim  sword  and  fire 
O'er  thy  highways,  red  with  murder, 
Still  hath  left  a  standing  spire— 
Thank  thy  true  men, 

Baltimore  I  J° 

Onward,  till  the  flag  is  flying 

O'er  the  cities  of  the  South! 
In  the  breath  of  Freedom  breaking 
I'rom  the  cannon's  iron  mouth— 

From  the  cannon,  H 

Baltimore! 
isc*i  /  1864. 


Till:  SI'ARS  AND  STRIPK 

■HY   TI!nU\S   WII.LIAMS) 

llriit)u'r>  i»t  inr  '!<-. « :  r  wrre  wf.  .md  native  to  the  soil, 
Ktnt  ooiil  to  <...-:!  ill  ..:  I-  irriMt  vvhnlc,  fruit  of  our  fathers'  toil; 
Hut  whi'M  tlhit  )•<>:-<!  ••;'  1->m-  w.i»  rent,  the  try  rose  near  and  far. 
'■  I'l*  .irni-!  til  iriT-'  '•••  k'  -i'-*'  I'e  -triiK-^'  we  know  no  'single  Star*!' 

Cfwru,     Ifi.rr  .'■'  li-.rr.i!.'  U*x  tl-c  I'nion  M.ig,  hurrah!  ' 

II  .rri>>  '■  r  !!.i-  I'liiiin  I  I.ik.  th.it  knows  DO  "single  Sttf"' 


I" 


S'«  Ii-ni;  .1'  S. .  .V  I  r:-    irr  <  \'.\- 1   I'-rln-rt  in  tmii  h  that  flag, 
1  ull  m.i:)\  .1  taunt  w^  n-.(ik'>  Uire.  .ii:il  nuny  an  idle  brag; 


A 
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Sut  when  on  Sumter's  battlcmcnls  the  traitors  did  it  mar, 
Ve  flung  abroad  that  Union  Flag,  that  ne'er  shall  lose  a  star. 
UuiTBhl  hurrabl   [or  the  Union  Flag,  hurrabl 
Hurrah  for  the  Unioa  Flag,  that  ae'et  shall  lose  3  star! 


ind  first  the  gallant  Keystone  State,  from  every  mountain -glen, 
^rom  hill  and  valley,  lake  and  town,  sent  down  her  stalwart  men', 
ind  all  New  England  rose  amain,  as  blew  the  trump  of  war,  i 

Lnd  raised  on  high  theic  fathers'  flag  that  knows  no  single  star. 
Hurrah  I  etc. 

'rom  Saratoga's  tree-crown'd  heights,  from  Monmouth's  bloody  plain, 
"he  men  of  York  and  Jersey,  too,  both  swelled  the  mustering  trab, 
is  onward,  onward  fierce  it  nish'd  o'er  all  opposing  bars,  3 

"o  punish  those  who  dared  insult  our  glorious  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Hurrah,  hurrohl  tor  the  Union  Flag,  hurrah! 

Hurrah  for  the  Union  Fl&g,  with  all  iu  Stripea  and  Stars! 

jid  next  the  hardy  pioneers,  the  dauntless  and  the  brave, 

'rom  those  domains  by  Freedom  won,  that  never  knew  a  slave,  i 

'heir  trusty  rifles  all  in  hand,  with  eye  and  port  like  Man, 

Irasped  once  again  with  iron  hand  the  staff  that  l>eaia  our  gtan. 

Hurrabl  hurrah!  for  the  Union  Flag,  hurrah! 

Hurrah  for  the  Union  Flag,  that  bears  our  Stripes  and 
StarsI 

jid  from  the  bison's  prairie-haunts,  o'er  Mississippi's  flood,  3 

rom  Minnehaha's  sparkling  falls,  from  Kansas'  land  of  blood. 
Tew  England's  youngest  scions  there  have  heard  the  din  of  wars, 
nd  grasped  their  fathers'  ancient  brand  and  rear'd  their  stripes  and 

nd  belted  on  their  fathers'  brand  and  reat'd  their  fathers'  stars. 

Hurrah  I  etc,  3, 

nd  farther  still,  where  sunset-seas  bathe  California's  shore, 
nd  grim  Sierras  darkly  frown  its  golden  treasures  o'er, 
ur  Western  Twins  have  heard  the  call,  and  answer'd  (rom  afar, 
^e  come!  we  cornel  Rear  high  the  flag  that  knows  no  single  starl" 

Hurrah!  etc.  41 
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Missouri,  ton,  her  f;unncnts  reel,  and  little  Delaware 

With  heart  as  biR  as  when  uf  old  she  bore  a  lion's  share, 

Have  burst  the  chain  which  cramps  the  soul  and  all  that 's  nobk  nan. 

And  wheel 'd  in  line,  come  weal  or  woe,  beneath  the  Stripes  and  Scan. 

Hurrah!  etc.  «5 

And  "Maryland,  our  Maryland,"  though  called  with  "fife  and  dmm" 
And  "old-line  bugle,"  too,  to  fight  against  the  "Northern  tcum," 
Has  thought  of  Camden's  bloody  field  and  Eutaw's  iron  ican, 
And  lo  she  stands  where  erst  she  stood,  beneath  the  Stripes  and  Stan. 
Hurrah!  etc.  P 


Would  we  could  say  the  same  o£  thee,  thou  dark  and  bkx)dy 
Whose  sexless  sages,  false  of  heart,  a  way  of  peace  have  found! 
Shame  on  you!  No  half  faith  would  we!  Up,  gird  ye  for  the  wan. 
And  take  your  place  as  men  once  more  beneath  the  Stripes  and  Sun 

Hurrah!  etc.  55 

From  thy  Medusa  glance  we  turn,  with  hearts  ol  cheer  and  pride. 
To  West  Virginia,  virgin  rib,  torn  from  false  mother's  side: 
Daughter  of  strife,  fair  Freedom's  child,  thy  mountains  ring  alar 
With  echoing  shouts  for  that  best  flag  that  counts  another  star. 

Hurrah!  etc.  ^ 

And  more  't  will  count,  no  Pleiad  lost  of  all  that  shining  host, 
riiou^h  dim  cilii»c  have  vcil'd  their  fires  and  traitors  loudly  boast; 
liui  one  by  one  those  wand'ring  lights  shall  gem  our  heavens,  like 

Mars, 
Aiul  all  the  nations  blc>^  our  bt rifles  and  coronet  of  stars! 

Hurrah!  ct I.  *5 

No  other  flag  >li.ill  ever  float  alnnc  our  homes  or  gravel 
Save  yondiT  bla/inf;  ori'limtne  that  flutters  o'er  our  bravct; 
It-^  rainliow>tri{K's  iu:r  N'orthtrn  liKht<.  with  no sinbter  ban. 
Our  am  icnt  tl.iK.  o\:r  fathiTs'  tla^;.  our  glorious  Stripes  and  Sianl 

Hurrah:  I't..  5* 


Then  bear  that  baRtier  |iruuiliy  up.  young  warriors  of  our 
Wiih  hearts  of  love  .nul  .irni-  (>t  laiih  ami  more  than  iron  hand! 
I  )own  with  the  Nortlirni  rent i^aiir.  .md  ji>in  uur  gallant  tan 
In  rearing  hi^h  in  \\y  (i>ry  u^ir  •!^al!;lc^^  Stri|jes  and  Stan! 

Hurrah!  ct I.  W 

1M4. 
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OHIO  FAIR  AND  FREE 
(by  c.  w.  y.) 
Ohio  Iiiir,  thou  art  to  me 

More  dear  than  all  the  world  besides; 
I  love  thee  well,  from  Erie's  sea 

To  where  thy  peaceful  river  glides; 
Ohio,  fair,  for  thee  I  Eght, 
And  those  in  peace  with  thee  to-night. 

Though  lovely  skies  are  o'er  my  head 
And  charming  vales  beneath  my  feet, 

Wild  Southern  scenes  around  me  spread, 
With  music  low,  enchanting,  sweet, 

I  backward  gaze,  with  sad  regret, 

To  ihce,  my  home  I  can't  forget. 

Thy  rounded  hills,  though  often  white 
With  snow  or  bleak  mid-winter's  rain, 

Look  dear  to  me,  thrice  dear  to-night, 
As  I,  in  dieams,  return  again. 

And  loved  Ohio,  fair  old  home. 

O'er  boyhood's  haunts  in  pleasure  roam. 

Thy  valleys,  rent  by  babbling  brooks 
Which  music  make  the  whole  day  long. 

Thy  cots,  reared  up  in  shdtered  nooks, 

Where  sweetly  rings  gay  childhood's  song. 

These  aU  are  mine,  Ohio  tree, 

As  mem'iy  brings  them  back  to  me. 

The  old  brown  house  I  wept  to  leave, 
Beside  the  hills  so  grand  and  stem, 

Where  mother,  sisters,  mom  and  eve 
Ask  God  for  me  a  safe  return. 

Again  is  seen  as  last  beheld. 

When  sad  farewells  my  bosom  swelled. 

The  winding  path — I  know  it  well — 
Across  the  fields,  along  the  streams, 

ts  trod  again  as  heart-throbs  swell. 

To  meet  the  fond  one  of  my  dreams — 

The  one,  Ohio,  loved  by  me 

As  only  I  love  her  and  thee. 
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Thus,  thus,  a  soldier  prone  to  dream, 

I  think  of  scenes  once  loved  and  known. 

Though  miles  uncounted  intervene 

Between  me  and  my  dear  old  borne:  4:: 

Thus,  thus,  Ohio  fair  and  free, 

A  son  of  thine  remembers  thee. 

Ohio  fair,  thou  art  to  me 

More  dear  than  all  the  world  besides; 
I  love  thee  well,  from  Erie's  sea  45 

To  where  thy  peaceful  river  glides: 
Ohio  fair,  for  thee  I  fight, 
And  those  in  peace  with  thee  to-nighL 

1864. 


AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN 

Sadly  and  low, 
Hear  how  the  fitful  breezes  blow: 

They  are  sighing 

For  many  d>'ing. 
As  the  night-winds  come  and  go.  5 

Fearfully  well 
A  tale  of  woe  these  night-winds  tcO, 

A  talc  of  horror — 

Oh  that  the  morrow 
(\)ul(l  it^  tearfulness  di5[)el.  ic 

OCkhI!    0Go<1! 
I). irk  >  rim>(>ti  stains  are  on  the  sod; 

An<i  the  silvcr>'  Run, 

In  the  netting  sun, 
I-  .in  arltT>  t'llleti  with  hloud!  15 

K<'-e>'  :ire  irushcil, 
\\  i;';  ^r.•!!.^•r^'  1)1. hhI  all  li.irkly  flushed: 

\Vc  h.i\c  n-)  ^l^h-- 

I  or  tl.e  il"\\cr  that  dies, 
S"  ni.it! \  heart-  in  «leath  arc  hushed.  10 
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Oh  night-winds,  moan  I 
So  many  hurried  before  God's  throne, 

Allunshriven 

And  unf orgtvctt— 
How  can  they  meet  the  Judge  al<me  ?  as 

Soft  angel-eyes, 
Down  from  the  midnight's  doudy  skies 

Pour  the  rain 

Till  the  crimsoned  plain 
Loses  the  stain  of  this  sacrificel  30 

Draw  dose  the  pall 
Of  clouds  and  darimess  over  alll 

Dying  and  dead 

On  their  goiy  bed 
Even  the  stoutest  hearts  appaL  3S 

A  requiem  low 
Chant,  ye  pines,  as  the  night-winds  blowl 

The  coming  years 

Will  be  f  uU  of  tears, 
And  many  hearts  will  break  with  woe.  40 

1861.  1866. 

BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

(by  JULIA  WASD  HOWE) 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord: 
He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored; 
He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword; 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

I  have  seen  Him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a  hundred  circling  camps;  5 

They  have  builded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 
I  can  read  His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps: 
His  day  is  marching  on. 

I  have  read  a  fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel: 
"As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal;         10 
Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  hed, 
Since  God  is  marching  on." 
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He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  ne\'er  call  retreat; 
He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment-scat; 
Oh,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him!  be  jubilant,  my  feet! 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

Ill  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom  across  the  sea. 
With  a  fflory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  >*ou  and  me: 
As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 
While  God  is  marching  on. 

iS6i.  1862. 


STONEWALL  JACKSON'S  WAY 

(by  JOHN  W.   palmer) 

Come,  stack  arms,  men!    Pile  on  the  raib, 

Stir  up  the  camp-fire  bright; 
No  matter  if  the  canteen  fails, 

Wc  Ml  make  a  roaring  night. 
Here  Shenandoah  brawls  aking.  5 

There  burly  Blue  Kidge  echoes  strong. 
To  swell  the  brigade's  rousing  song 

Of  "Stonewall  Jatkson's  Way." 

We  see  iiim  now — the  old  slouched  hat 

Co<  kcd  o'er  his  eye  askew;  10 

The  shrewd,  dry  smile;  the  speei.h  so  pat, 

So  I  aim.  so  blunt,  so  true. 
The  "  Hliie-Light  Klder"  knows  'cm  well: 
Says  he.  "That  's  Hank^    -he  N  fond  of  shell; 
I.i»nl  save  his  sou! I  wc  'II  rivc  him — "  well,  15 

Thai  's  •'  Stonewall  Ja.  k>on'5  Way" 

Silc!i>c!   ground  arni^!   kneel  all!   caps  off ! 

OM  U\\,v  \.\i:h\.  '>  t;«*iiiK  io  pray. 
S:r.ir-.K'*»-  tl.f  !■"■!  ilMt  darr-  to  si  off  I 

At:ir;liiiri!     ii  '.<•  I.i-  w.ty.  K 

A{»]ie.i!i;i^  i'rii:ii  hi<>  n.iiiM'  nin]. 
In  '"'rv.'-j  f:uftfi\  |<i  (i-wl- 
"L.t>  !■  irc  tliir-.f  .irm.  ^Inti  \\  ii«rlh  thy  rod  I 

Ai:iin:"     liiai  '=  "Muuc wall's  Way." 
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He  'a  in  the  saddk  now.    Fall  inl 

Steady,  the  whole  btigadet 
HiU  'b  at  the  ford,  cut  ofi—we  11  win 

ffis  way  out,  ball  and  bladel 
Wliat  matter  it  qui  shoes  are  won  ? 
Wliat  matter  if  out  feet  are  torn  ? 
"Quick-stept  we  "re  with  him  before  dawn!' 
That  's  "Stonewall  Jadcson's  Way." 

The  sun's  bright  lances  rout  the  roista 

Of  morning,  and,  by  George, 
Here  'a  Longstreet  struggling  in  the  lists. 

Hemmed  in  an  ugly  gorge. 

Pope  and  his  Yankees,  whipped  before, 

"Bay'nels  and  grape!"  hear  Stonewall  roar 

"Charge,  Stuartl    Pay  off  Ashby's  acotel" 

Is  "Stonewall  Jackson's  Way." 

Ah,  maiden,  wait  and  watch  and  ytani 
For  news  of  Stonewall's  band  I 

Afa,  widow,  read  with  eyes  that  burn 
That  ring  upon  thy  hand. 

Ah,  wife,  sew  on,  pray  on,  h<^)e  onl 

Thy  life  shall  not  be  all  forlorn. 

The  foe  had  better  ne'er  been  bom 
That  gets  in  "Stonewall's  Way." 
jS6i. 

FKOH 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  REBEL 

(by   JOHN   ESTEN  cook) 

One  form  alone  remains  behind; 

And  to,  the  figure  comes. 
Not  with  the  tinsel  Yankee  pomp 

Or  din  of  rolling  drums: 
Wrapped  in  his  old  gray  riding-cape, 

A  grizzled  chevalier. 
See  Lee,  our  spotless  Southern  Knight, 

"Without  reproach  or  fear"! 
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\Miom,  tho'  the  red  Destructioo  lower, 

No  peri!  can  appal. 
We  know  how  he  struck  M'CleUao 

In  his  trebly  guarded  lines, 
And  Bully  Pope  sent  flying  15 

Through  the  dim  Manassas  pines. 

All  honour  to  the  Chieftain 

^\1th  the  calm  undaunted  mien, 
The  honest  old  Virginia  blood, 

And  the  great  broad  soul  serene!  » 

Though  all  the  hounds  of  Ruin  bowl. 

These  nations  shall  be  free, 
For  the  Red-Cross  flag  is  borne  aloft 

By  the  stalwart  hand  of  Lee. 

The  Chieftain  of  our  Chieftains,  25 

Virginia  claims  her  son; 
But  for  the  whole  great  Southern  race 

His  deeds  have  glory  woo: 
For  the  blood  of  "Ught  Hone  Harry" 

Bums  in  a  larger  soul,  ^ 

As  true  to  the  call  of  honour 

As  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

As  true!    And  who  but  loves  him. 

The  man  to  us  so  dear, 
Whom  soil  of  base  detraction  j5 

lla>  never  dared  come  near? 
\\  hn  keeps  his  Ior<lIy  |>ath  unmoved 

Through  calm  or  storm,  and  hears 
F\(ii  now  the  lalm  Historic  Voice 

1  mm  out  the  future  yearsi  40 

1S62.  1866. 

AN  INCIDKNT  OF  THK  WAR 
nv  y.  w.  y.) 

( )'( r-   •inc  vMth  \\tMriru-»s  antl  care. 

'Vhv  w.ir  \V'>rn  veteran  lay 
On  tl'.e  i;recn  turf  of  his  native  land. 

Aiul  >luml>eretl  by  the  way. 
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The  brecEC  ihal  sighed  acnns  his  brow, 

And  smoothed  its  deepened  lines, 
Fresh  from  his  own  loved  mountiuiis  bore 

The  murmur  ol  their  pines, 
And  the  glad  sound  of  naten, 

The  blue  rejoicing  streanu 
Whose  sweet  familiar  tones  were  blent 

With  the  music  ot  his  dreams; 
They  brought  no  sound  of  battle's  din. 

Shrill  fife,  or  clarion, 
But  only  tenderest  memories 

Of  his  own  fait  Arlington; 
With,  perhaps,  a.  grander  vision 

Which,  alas,  was  not  to  be, 
Of  a  new'bom  banner  Boating 

O'er  a  land  redeemed  and  free. 
While  thus  the  chieftain  slumbered. 

Forgetful  of  his  care, 
The  hollow  tramp  of  thousands 

Came  sounding  tbmugh  the  airi 
With  ringing  spui  and  ubre 

And  trampling  feet  they  come, 
Gay  plume  and  nulling  banner, 

And  £fe  and  trump  and  drum. 
But  soon  the  foremost  cdumn 

Sees  where,  beneath  the  shade, 
In  slumber  calm  as  childhood. 

Their  wearied  chief  is  laid; 
And  down  the  line  a  murmur 

From  lip  to  lip  tliere  no. 
Until  the  stilly  whisper 

Had  spread  to  rear  and  van; 
And  o'er  the  host  a  silence 

As  deep  and  sudden  fell 
As  though  some  mighty  wizard     ■ 

Had  hushed  them  with  a  spell; 
And  every  sound  was  mufSed, 

And  every  soldier's  tread 
Fell  lightly  as  a  mother's 

Round  her  baby's  cradle-bed; 
And  rank  and  file  and  ccdimm 

So  softly  on  they  swept 
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It  seemed  a  ghostly  army 

Had  iMssed  him  as  he  slq>t: 
Hut  mightier  than  enchantment 

Was  that  whose  magic  wove  S^ 

The  spell  that  hushed  their  voices — 

Deepest  reverence  and  love 

1866. 

CAV.\LRY.SONG 
(by  ELBRIDGE  J.  ctttleh) 

The  squadron  is  forming,  the  war-bugles  pUy: 
To  saddle,  brave  comrades,  stout  hearts  for  m  fray! 
Our  captain  is  mounted — strike  spurs  aod  mwmyl 

No  breeze  shakes  the  blossoms  or  tosses  the  grain. 

Hut  the  wind  of  our  speed  floats  the  galloper's  mane  5 

As  he  feels  the  bold  rider's  firm  hand  00  the  ran. 

Ix),  dim  in  the  starlight  their  white  tents  appearl 
Ride  softly,  ride  slowly,  the  onset  is  near! 
More  slowly,  more  softly,  the  sentry  may  hear! 

Now  fall  on  the  Rebel — a  tempest  of  flame!  w 

Strike  down  the  false  banner  whose  triumph  were  shame! 
Strike,  strike  for  the  true  flag,  for  Freedom  and  Fame! 

Hurrah,  sheathe  your  swords!  the  carnage  b  done. 

All  red  \Niih  our  valor,  we  welcome  the  sun. 

I'l*.  uj)  wiih  ihf  ^la^^!  we  have  won!  we  have  won!  '5 

1864. 

SHKRIDAN'S  RIDE 

(by    llIoMAS    BU(  HANAN    READ) 

rp  frcttn  the  sou  ill,  at  break  of  day, 
Hriiiiiin^  to  Win*  heeler  fri*sh  dismay, 

riu-  atTriKl.trd  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 

Liki"  .1  luTald  in  ha<te.  to  the  chieftain's  dooT, 

\\\-  t«rril)!f  irninihlo  an«l  rumble  and  roar,  S 

rillii  i:  i!u*  b.iitlc  was  i»n  onre  more. 
Ami  Shi'ri<ian  twenty  miles  away. 
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And  wider  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horizon's  bar, 

And  louder  ycl  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  ot  that  red  tea,  tmconlrotled, 

Making  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 

As  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 

And  Sheiidnn  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good  broad  highway  leading  down; 

And  there,  through  the  flush  of  the  morning  light, 

A  steed  as  black  as  the  steeds  of  night 

Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  cagic  flight, 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need: 

He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed; 

Hills  rose  and  fell,  but  his  heart  was  gay. 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  tniles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering  south, 
The  dust,  like  smoke  from  the  camion's  mouth 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster; 
The  heart  o(  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls: 
Every  nerve  ot  the  charger  was  strained  to  full  play, 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet  the  road 

Like  an  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed; 

And  the  lansdscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind; 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  Ire, 

Swept  on  with  his  wild  eye  full  of  fire. 

But  lo,  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire; 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  (ray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
01  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops. 
What  was  done?  what  to  do?  a  glance  told  him  both; 
Then  striking  his  spurs,  with  a  terrible  oath, 
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He  dashed  down  the  line  'mid  a  storm  ol  biuias. 
And  the  wave  of  retreat  checked  its  course  there,  because 
The  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause. 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  ckarfcr  was  gray; 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye  and  the  red  DOttril's  play  5: 

He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say, 
"I  have  brought  you  Sheridan,  all  the  way 
From  Winchester,  down  to  save  the  day  I" 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  Sheridan! 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  horse  and  man!  55 

And  when  their  statues  are  placed  on  high, 

Under  the  dome  of  the  Union  sky 

(The  American  soldiers'  Temple  ol  Fame), 

There  with  the  glorious  general's  name. 

Be  it  said,  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright,  te 

"Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 

From  Winchester,  twenty  miles  away!" 

i86s. 

THi:  HIGH  TIDE  AT  GEm'SBURG 

(by   will   IIEN'SY   THOMPSON) 
Krprintc<l  from  The  Century  Matatim*.  with  the  penaiMioa  c(  tkt  aalkv 

A  t  loud  |)ossossc<i  the  hollow  fiekl. 

The  K-'^lhcrinR  battle's  smoky  shield: 

Athwart  the  ii^UKiin  the  lightning  flashed. 

And  through  the  doud  some  horsemen  d*thH, 

And  from  the  heights  the  thunder  pealed.  S 

riicn  at  the  brief  <ommand  of  Lee 
Mom-*!  out  that  matchless  infantry, 
W  ith  riikett  leading  grandly  down, 

!'«•  ru•^h  against  tlu*  roaring  crown 
( »i  il..'-e  dread  heii;lits  of  destiny.  lo 

I  ar  l.iard  aboM-  the  angry  guns 

A  .  r>  a«  r-^-i  tlic  tumult  runs — 

I  !:f  \..i.i*  tliat  ran^r  tlirou>rh  Shiloh's  woods 

\nd  (hi   Karnauf;a'>  i^'litudcs, 

1  he  Ij« Ti  e  N»uih  «  heering  on  her  sons!  1$ 
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Ah,  how  the  withering  tempest  bltn 
Against  the  front  of  PEttigrew! 
A  Kamsin  wind  that  scorched  and  singed 
Like  that  infenuJ  Bame  that  fringed 
The  British  squares  at  Watetloot 

A  thousand  fell  where  Kemper  led; 
A  thousand  died  where  Gainctt  b!ed: 
In  blinding  Qamc  and  strangling  smoke 
The  remnant  through  the  batteries  broke, 
And  crossed  the  works  with  Armistcad. 

"Once  more  in  Glory's  van  with  mel" 

Virginia  cried  to  Tennessee; 
"We  two  together,  come  what  may, 

Shall  stand  upon  these  works  to-day ! " 

(The  reddest  day  in  history.) 

Brave  Tennessee  1    In  reckless  way 
Virginia  heard  her  comrade  say, 
"Close  round  this  rent  and  riddled  rag!" 
What  time  she  set  her  battle-flag 
Amid  the  guns  of  Douhteday. 

But  who  shaQ  break  the  guards  that  wait 
Before  the  awful  face  of  Fate  ? 
The  tattered  standards  of  the  South 
Were  shriveled  at  the  cannon's  mouth, 
And  all  her  hopes  were  desohile. 

In  viun  the  Tennesseean  set 
His  breast  against  the  bayonet. 
In  vain  Virginia  charged  and  raged, 
A  tigress  in  her  wrath  uncaged, 
Till  all  the  bill  was  red  and  wet. 

Above  the  bayonets,  mixed  and  crossed, 
Men  saw  a  gray,  gigantic  ghost 
Receding  through  the  battle-cloud. 
And  heard  across  the  tempest  loud 
The  death -cry  of  a  nation  lost. 
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The  brave  went  down;  without 

They  leaped  to  Ruin's  red  embrace: 

They  only  heard  Fame's  thunders  wake. 

And  saw  the  dazzling  sunburst  break 

In  smiles  on  Gbry's  bkxxly  face.  55 

They  fell  who  lifted  up  a  hand 

And  bade  the  sun  in  heax-en  to  stand: 

They  smote  and  fell  who  set  the  bars 

Against  the  progress  of  the  stars, 

And  stayed  the  march  of  Motherland.  fte 

They  stood  who  saw  the  future  come 

On  through  the  6ght*s  delirium: 

They  smote  and  stood  who  held  the  hope 

Of  nations  on  that  slipper>'  slope 

Amid  the  cheers  of  Christendom.  6S 

God  lives:  He  forged  the  iron  will 

That  clutched  and  held  that  trembling  hilL 

(fod  lives  and  reigns:  He  built  and  lent 

The  heights  for  Free<lum*s  battlement 

Where  floats  her  flag  in  triumph  still.  70 

Fold  up  the  l>unners!    Smelt  the  guns! 

l^)ve  rules;  her  gentler  purpose  runs. 

A  mi^Iity  mother  turns  in  tears 

The  {Mges  of  her  battle  years, 

Lamenting  all  her  fallen  sons.  75 
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now  01. 1)  HKttWN  T(M>K  IIARPHR'S  FERRY 


J<)hii  Ilntwn  in  K.ii-is.i>  ^ttllol.  Hki'  a  >tcadfast  Yankee  fi 

Itrave  .mil  l:<i«1U-.  \\\\\\  fn-ir  Nm^.  all  stalwart  men  of  might. 

There  he  >|Miki'  a!>t-  <1  i<ir  rri-n!<>m.  and  the  Hurder-strife  grew 
warmiT. 
Till  the  K.i:i^'ir-  I'lml  l.i^  ii\MlIi!>:.  in  hi.'*  al•^<:n(e,  in  the  BJg^t: 

(><^i\\a(iinne  Ur"  ■•.%«. 
(  anic  Iionu-wanl  in  the  morning-tu  find  his  house  burned 
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Then  he  grasped  his  trusty  rifle  and  boldly  fought  for  Freedom. 

Smote  from  border  unti)  border  the  fierce,  invading  band; 
\nd  he  and  his  brave  boys  vowed — so  might  Heaven  help  and  ^eed 

They  would  save  those  grand  old  prairies  from  the  curst  ihal 
blights  the  land: 

And  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
■iaid,  "Boys,  the  Lord  will  aid  usl"  and  he  shoved  hia  ramrod  down. 

■\nd  the  Lord  did  aid  these  men,  and  they  labored  day  and  even,  15 

Sii,ving  Kansas  from  its  peril;  and  their  very  lives  seemed 
charmed, 
Till  the  Ruffians  killed  one  son,  in  the  blessed  light  of  Heaven— 
Id  cold  blood  the  fellows  slew  him,  as  be  journeyed  all  unarmed: 
Then  Old  Brown, 

Osawatomle  Brown,  ?o 

Shed  not  a  tear,  but  shut  his  teeth  and  frowned  a  ternbie  frown! 

Then  they  seized  another  brave  boy — not  amid  the  heat  of  battle, 
But  in  peace,  behind  his  plow-share, — and  they  loaded  him  with 

And  with  pikes,  before  their  horses,  even  as  they  goad  their  cattle, 

Drove  him  cruelly,  for  their  sport,  and  at  last  blew  out  his  bnuns:      35 

Then  Old  Brown, 

Osawatomie  Brown, 
Kaised  his  right  hand  up  to  Heaven,  caUing  Heaven's  vengeance  down. 

And  he  swore  a  fearful  oath,  by  the  name  of  the  Almighty, 
He  would  hunt  this  ravening  evil  that  had  scathed  and  Iotd 

him  50;  30 

He  would  seize  it  by  the  vitals;  he  would  crush  it  day  and  night;  he 
Would  so  pursue  its  footsteps,  so  return  it  blow  tor  blow, 
That  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Should  be  a  name  to  swear  by,  in  backwoods  or  in  townl  35 

Then  his  beard  became  more  grizzled,  and  his  wild  blue  eye  grew  wilder. 
And  more  sharply  curved  bis  hawk's-nose,  snuffing  battle  from  afar; 
And  he  and  the  two  boys  left,  though  the  Kansas  strife  waied  milder. 
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Grew  more  sullen,  till  was  over  the  bloody  Border  War, 

And  Old  Brown,  «o 

Osawatomie  Brown, 
Had  gone  crazy,  as  they  reckoned  by  hit  fearful  glare  and  frowB. 

So  he  left  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  their  bitter  woci  behind  him, 

Slipt  off  into  Virginia,  where  the  statesmen  all  are  bora, 
Hired  a  farm  by  Harper*s  Ferr>',  and  no  one  knew  where  to  find  Ub,    45 
Or  whether  he  'd  turned  parson,  or  was  jacketed  and  •hora; 
Fur  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
Mad  as  he  was,  knew  texts  enough  to  wear  ft  pamo's  fovB. 

He  bought  no  plows  and  harrows,  spades  and  shovtb,  or  tnch 

trifles,  P 

But  quietly  to  his  ranrho  there  came,  by  every  train. 
Boxes  full  of  pikes  an<l  pistols,  and  his  weU-beloved  Siiarp's  rifles; 
And  eighteen  other  madmen  joined  their  leader  there  agdn: 
Says  Old  Brown, 

Osuwatumie  Brown,  SS 

"  Boys,  we  have  got  an  army  large  enough  to  whip  tlic  towpl 


"  Whip  the  town,  and  seize  the  muskets,  free  the  ncgroei  and  thai 
them; 
Carry  the  County  and  the  State,  aye,  and  all  the  poCoit  Sooth. 
On  their  own  heads  l>e  the  slaughter,  if  their  victims  rise  to  harm 
'J'hrsc  Virginians,  who  believed  not,  nor  would  lieed  the  warning 
mouth."  60 

Says  OM  Brown 
()s.iwat limit*  Hn»wn, 
"Die  worl<l  shall  mt  a  KrpuMii ,  i>r  my  name  is  not  John  Brnrl" 

T  was  the  sixtirnth  nf  ( )<  t>>l)er.  on  the  evening  of  a  Sundajr-* 

"ThisK«HHl  work.  "fii.  I.irc.l  the. aptain, "shaIIbeonahQlyn|ght!'**65 
It  was  i>n  a  Sunday  (Miiini:.  and  befitre  tlie  noun  of  Monday, 
With  tw«)  >«»n<.  an<)  Captain  Stephens,  tilteen  |>rivi 
white    ■ 

(\iptain  Hr<iwn, 
Osaw.il.'tiiie  Urown. 
Matt  hed  ai  ross  the  brid);ed  I*«>ti>mai',  and  knixked  the  wnimniyt    r 
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rook  the  guiLtded  annory-buildtDg  and  tbe  muskets  and  the  caimoc ; 

Captured  all  the  county  majors  and  the  colonels,  one  by  one; 
kared  to  death  each  gallant  scion  of  Virginia  they  ran  on, 
And  before  the  noon  of  Monday,  I  say,  the  deed  was  done: 

Mad  Old  Brown,  7j 

Osawatomie  Brown, 
Vilh  his  eighteen  other  crazy  men,  went  in  and  took  the  town. 

'ery  tittle  noise  and  bluster,  little  smell  of  powder  made  he; 

It  was  all  done  in  the  midoight,  like  the  Emperor's  coup  d'  flat: 
Tut  the  wires!    Stop  the  rail<ars!     Hold  the  streets  and  bridgesl" 

said  he,  So 

Then  declared  the  new  Republic,  with  himself  for  guiding  star — 
This  Old  Brown, 
Osuwatomie  Brown; 
^nd  the  bold  two  thousand  citizens  ran  off  and  left  the  town. 

Then  was  riding  and  raitroading  and  expressing  here  and  thither;  S5 

And  the  Martinahurg  Sharpshooters  and  the  Chirlestown  Volun- 

^nd  the  Shepherdstown  and  Winchester  Militia  hastened  whither 
Old  Brown  was  said  to  muster  bis  ten  thousand  grenadiers — 
General  Brown  I 

Osawalomie  BrowntI  go 

behind  whose  rampant  banner  all  the  North  was  pouring  down. 

Jut  at  last,  't  is  said,  some  prisoners  escaped  from  Old  Brown's  durance, 

And  the  cITervcscent  valor  of  Ye  Chivalry  broke  forth 
Mien  they  learned  that  nineteen  madmen  had  the  marvellous  emsut- 

Only  nineteen — thus  to  seize  the  place  and  drive  them  fri^tened 
forth;  QS 

And  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown, 
^ound  an  army  come  to  take  him,  encamped  around  the  town. ' 

Jut  to  storm,  with  all  the  forces  I  have  mentioned,  was  too  risky; 

So  they  hurried  oS  to  Richmond  for  the  Government  Marines,         100 
Tore  them  from  thdr  weeping  matrons,  bred  thdr  souls  with  Bourbon 
whi^, 
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Till  they  battered  down  Brown's  castle  with  thdr  Uddcn  and 
machines; 

And  Old  Brown, 
Osawatomic  Brown, 
Received  three  bayonet  stabs  and  a  cut  on  his  brave  old  crown.  i:: 

Tallyho!  the  old  Virginia  gentry  gather  to  the  ba}ing! 

In  they  rushed  and  killed  the  game,  shooting  lustily  away; 
And  whenever  they  slew  a  rebel  those  who  came  too  late  for  ibying. 
Not  to  lose  a  share  of  glory,  fired  their  buUets  in  hb  clay: 

And  Old  Brown,  ii: 

Osawatomie  Brown, 
Saw  his  sons  fall  dead  beside  him,  and  between  them  laid  him  down. 

How  the  con({uerors  wore  their  laurels;  how  they  hastened  on  the 
trial; 
How  Old  Brown  was  placed,  half  dying,  on  the  CharlettofWB  Cdurt* 
House  floor; 
How  he  spoke  his  grand  oration,  in  the  scorn  of  all  denial;  ii; 

What  the  brave  old  madman  told  them — these  are  known  tbc 
country  o'er. 

"Hang Old  Brown, 
Osawatomie  Brown," 
S.kid  the  judge,  "and  all  such  rebels!"  with  his  most  judidal 


Hut,  Virginians,  don't  do  it!  for  I  tell  you  that  the  flagon  iso 

Filled  with  blKxi  of  Old  Brown's  offspring  was  first  pound  by 
Southern  hands; 
And  cai  h  drop  from  Old  Brown*s  life- veins,  like  the  red  gocc  ci  tbc 
drai:«»n, 
May  >|>rin^  up  a  vi'n^rful  Fury,  hissing  through  >'oiir  sUt'C^wocn 
iaii.l>! 

An«l  Oil  I  Hr»'.vn. 

Os.i\\.it«inui'  Hriiwi),  1:5 

May  trxihlc  you  nmrc  than  ever  when  yuu  \e  nailed  his  coffin 

iSfg.  1859. 

PAN  IN  WALL  STRKKT 

Ju-t  ul.iTc  the  Tri'a^ury'>  marlile  front 

I.iH'Lv  iiviT  Wall  Strt>it'>  mitiKlcvl  nations; 

Whcrr  JiW'  .tTnl  (iiiiiili--*  iiiii>l  .ire  wont 
T<i  tlipm^  fiT  (r.t(ir  .iiul  la-t  quotations; 
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Where,  hour  by  hour,  the  rates  of  gold 

Outrival,  in  the  ears  of  people, 
The  quaiter-chimcs  serenely  tolled 

From  Trinity's  luidauuted  steeple; 

Even  there  I  heard  a  strange,  wild  strain 

Sound  high  above  the  modeni  cbmor, 
Above  the  cries  of  greed  and  gain, 

The  curbstone  war,  the  auction's  hammer, — 
And  swift,  on  Music's  misty  ways, 

It  led  from  all  this  strife  for  millions 
To  ancient,  sweet-do-nothing  days 

Among  the  Idrtle-robed  Sicilians. 

And  as  it  stilled  the  mialtitudc, 

And  yet  more  joyous  rose,  and  shriller, 
1  saw  the  minstrel  irherc  he  stood 

At  case  againit  a  Doric  pillar; 
One  hand  a  droning  organ  played, 

The  other  held  a  Pan's-pipe  (fashioned 
Like  those  of  old)  to  lips  that  made 

The  reeds  give  out  that  strain  impassioned. 

T  was  Pan  himself  had  wandered  here, 

A-sttoUing  through  this  sordid  city, 
And  piping  to  the  civic  ear 

The  prelude  of  some  pastoral  ditty  I 
The  demigod  had  crossed  the  seas. 

From  haunts  of  shepherd,  njTnph,  and  satyr, 
Ajid  Syracusan  times,  to  these 

Far  shores  and  twenty  centuries  later. 


A  ragged  cap  was  on  his  head; 

But^hidden  thus — there  was  no  doubting 
That,  all  with  crispy  locks  o'erspread, 

His  gnarl&l  horns  were  somewhere  sprouting; 
His  club-feet,  cased  in  rusty  ^oes. 

Were  crossed,  as  on  some  frieze  you  see  them, 
And  trousers,  patched  of  divers  hues, 

Concealed  his  crooked  shanlcs  beneath  them. 
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He  filled  the  quivering  reeds  with  sound. 

And  o'er  his  mouth  their  changes  shifted. 
And  with  his  goat's-e>'es  looked  around 

Where'er  the  passing  current  drifted; 
And  soon,  as  on  Trinacrian  hills  4: 

The  nymphs  and  herdsmen  ran  to  hear  him, 
Even  now  the  tradesmen  from  their  tills, 

With  clerks  and  porters,  crowded  near  him. 

The  bulls  and  bears  together  drew 

From  Jauncey  Court  and  New-Street  ADey,  52 

As  erst,  if  pastorab  be  true, 

Came  beasts  from  every  wooded  valley; 
The  random  passers  stayed  to  list: 

A  boxer  Xjgpny  rough  and  merry; 
A  Broadway  Daphnis  on  his  tr>'st  55 

With  Nais  at  the  Brookl)!!  Ferry; 

And  one-eyed  Cyclops  halted  kxig 

In  tattered  cloak  of  army  pattern; 
And  Galatea  joined  the  throng — 

A  blowsy,  apple- vending  slattern;  60 

While  old  Silcnus  staggered  out 

From  some  new-fangled  lunch-bouse  handy, 
And  hade  the  \n\ycT,  with  a  shout, 

To  btrikc  up  Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  I 

A  ic\\>lM«y  an<!  a  f>oanut-girl  65 

I.iki-  little  Fauns  l)egan  to  laper— " 
His  hair  \\a>  all  in  tanf^led  curl, 

Her  tawny  legs  were  lure  and  taper. 
And  >till  the  gathering  larger  grew, 

\vA  ^MNe  its  jH'n»e  an<i  crowded  nigher,  r^ 

While  a>c  tin;  >l:ep[;i-ril  minstrel  blew 

His  [>ijK*  ami  strut  k  the  gamut  higher. 

0  h.eart  of  Nat':re.  liiMliri>:  Mill 

With  tl.r"hs  hir  Mrn.il  jMs^jun  taught  her, 

K\en  ht Tf   .i--  on  the  \i:;e  <  laij  hill  75 

Or  l»v  the  Artthui^m  water! 
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New  fotms  may  fold  [he  spcetb,  new  lands 

Arise  within  these  ocean-portals, 
But  Music  waves  eternal  wands, 

Enchantress  a!  the  soula  of  mortals! 
So  thougbt  I^)ut  among  us  trod 

A  man  in  blue,  with  iegal  baton. 
And  scoffed  the  vagrant  demigod, 

And  pushed  him  from  the  step  I  sat  on. 
Doubling.  I  mused  upon  the  cry, 

"Great  Pan  is  dead!" — and  all  the  people 
Went  on  their  ways;  and  clear  and  high 

The  quartet  sounded  from  the  steeple. 

1867. 

,  ALICE  GARY 

SOMETIMES 

Sometimes  for  days 
Along  the  fields  that  I  of  time  have  leased 
I  go,  nor  find  a  ungle  leaf  increased; 

And,  hopeless,  glaze 
With  forehead  stooping  downward  like  a  beast. 

0  heavy  hours! 

My  life  seems  all  a  failure,  and  I  sigh, 
What  is  there  left  for  me  to  do  but  die? 

So  small  my  powers 
That  I  can  only  stretch  them  to  a  cryl 

Butwhilelslrelch 
What  sirL'tiftlh  I  have,  though  only  to  a  cry, 
I  gain  an  utterance  that  men  know  me  by; 

Create,  and  fetch 
A  something  out  of  chao9-~that  is  I. 

Good  comes  to  pass 
We  know  not  when  nor  how,  (or,  lookkK  to 
What  seemed  a  barren  waste,  there  starts  to  vien 

Some  bunch  of  grass. 
Or  snart  of  violets,  shining  with  the  dew. 

1  do  believe 

The  very  impotence  to  pray  is  prayer; 
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Tlic  ho|K:  that  all  will  end  is  in  dcs|>atr, 

Ami  while  wc  grieve 
Comfort  abidcth  with  us  unaware. 


JOAQUIN  MILLER 
IN  ^'()s^:MITK  vau-ky 


1866. 


(CopyriKhtM.  iSg;.  I>y  Wliiukrr  &  Ray-Wixxin  Co.  5ua  Frtnciico.iMl  knv  prM>! 
by  I>rr^ll^^iull) 

Sound!  sound!  sound I 
O  ( olossiil  walls,  and  c  ruwn'd 
In  one  eternal  thunder  I 
Sound!  sound!  sound! 

0  ye  <M'eans  overhead,  5 

While  we  walk,  subdued  in  wonder, 
In  the  ferns  and  grasses  under 
And  beside  the  swift  Merced! 

Tret:  fret!  fret! 
Streaming,  sounding  banners,  set  10 

On  tlie  giant  granite  castles 
In  the  t  louds  and  in  the  snow  I 
liut  the  fuc  he  comes  not  yet— 
We  are  loyal,  valiant  vassals, 

And  we  touch  the  trailing  tassels  IS 

Of  the  b.inners  far  below. 

SiirKi'!  surge  I  surge! 
I'mni  the  while  Sierra's  verge 
'I'll  il'.c  very  valley  blossom. 

Siiru'i!   >ur>;el   >urKeI  10 

^  it  till-  >iiii^'  bird  builds  a  home, 
Am'I  till"  ni'i-^-y  bnnthrs  cniss  them, 
.\-!<!  1^1-  t.i^^i-Ilcd  tree  to|»s  tiiss  them, 
]i:  l!:r  •  l"<iil>  m|  falling  foam. 

>.'.n;«!    -^AiTp'   -wivpl  9$ 

U  \«  l.i.i\ti,  ln.irii  ami  divp, 
!■.    ■■  !•  iim-i.  lii.lirukcn  «  horus! 
\\  I   !:..i;.  w.irnliT  nr  may  viivp, 
\\  I   iti.'.  w.sit  I'n  (iiNi  lifiiiri.'  U5, 

\\i  n..iy  »>.«•  it  I  If  lift  a  hand,  jO 

Wr  in  i>  )i<iw  down  and  deplore  us, 
lii.t  nuv  iivwT  i:iidrr<itand. 


SIDNEY  LANIER 

Beall  bcattbcatl 
Wc  advance,  but  would  telictit 
From  this  restless,  broken  breast 
Of  the  earth  in  a  eonvulBJon. 
We  would  rest,  but  dare  not  rest, 
For  the  angel  oF  expulsioii 
From  this  Paradise  below 
Waves  us  onward  and — we  go. 


THE  SHIP  IN  THE  DESERT 

ipyrighttd.  iBg?,  hy  WhiLiker  k  Riy-Wiggia  Co..  Su  FranciKi),  and  here  pcinlcd 

Whol  great  yoked  brutes  with  briskets  low, 

With  wrinkled  netJis  tike  bufialo. 

With  rouod,  brown,  liquid,  pleading  eyes, 

That  turned  so  alow  and  sad  to  you, 

That  shone  like  love's  eyes  soft  with  tears,  S 

That  seemed  to. plead  and  make  replies, 

The  while  they  bowed  their  nerks  and  drew 

The  creaking  load,  and  looked  at  you. 

Their  sable  briskets  swept  the  ground. 

Their  cloven  feet  kept  solemn  sound.  lo 

Two  sullen  bullocks  led  the  tine, 

Their  great  eyes  shining  bright  like  wine: 

Two  sullen  captive  kings  were  they, 

That  bad  in  time  held  herds  at  bay; 

And  even  now  they  trushed  the  sod  15 

With  stolid  sense  of  majesty, 

And  stately  stepped  and  stately  trod, 

As  if  '1  were  something  slill  lo  be 

Kings  even  in  captivity. 

SIDNEY  LANIER 

be  Mkctions  [rom  Lanier  are  reptinled,  by  pcrmmion,  ftam  Ihe  1M4  editioa  a(  bia 
CDpyrifbtcd  \iy  Moiy  O.  Laniei.  publUbed  by  Chirks  ScribiKi')  5ou| 

NIGHT  AND  DAY 

The  innocent,  sweet  Day  is  dead: 

Dark  Night  hath  slain  her  in  her  bed. 

O,  Moors  are  as  fierce  to  kill  as  to  wedl 

— "Put  out  the  light,"  said  he. 
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A  sweeter  light  than  e\'cr  rayed 
From  star  uf  heaven  or  cyt  of  maid 
Has  vanished  in  the  unknown  Shade. 
—"She  '8  dead,  the  'i  dead/'  said  he. 

Now,  in  a  wild,  sad  after-mood. 
The  tawny  Night  sits  still  to  brood  i: 

U|)on  the  dawn-time  when  he  wooed. 
—"I  would  she  lived,"  vid  he. 

Star-memories  of  happier  times. 

Of  loxnng  deeds  and  lovers'  rfa>'mcs. 

Throng  forth  in  silvery  pantomimes.  15 

—"Come  back,  O  Day!**  said  he. 
1S66,  18&4. 

SONG  FOR  "THE  JACQUERIE" 

The  hound  was  cuffed,  the  hound  was  kicked, 
O*  the  ears  was  cropped,  o'  the  tail  was  nicked; 
{AH.)     " Oo-hoo-o! '*  howled  the  hound. 
The  hound  into  his  kennel  crept; 
\lc  rarely  wept,  he  never  slept;  *  S 

His  mouth  he  always  open  kept 
Licking  his  bitter  wound, 
The  hound. 
(All.)  "  U-lu-lo!"  kffwltd  the  hound. 

A  !star  U{K>n  his  kennel  shone  '* 

That  showed  the  hound  a  meat-bare  bone: 

{AH.)        0  hungry  w;i.s  the  hound  I 

The  liouMil  had  but  a  churlish  wit: 
He  M-i/iti  the  l)<)ne.  he  cnini-hed.  he  bit. 
**An  thnu  wiTt  Master,  I  had  slit  'S 

'I'hy  til  nut  with  a  huge  wound," 
<Jui)'  hound; 
(.l.V.i  (>,  aM>:ry  was  the  hound. 

Vhc  -t.ir  in  i  .iHtlc-winduw  shone; 

ri'.r  M.i>iir  lay  .ilu'»l.  alone:  * 

(.1m.'      "( )h  I'.ii.  why  not  ?"  quo'  hound. 

Ill*  leapt.  Ill*  mI/.uI  the  thriMt.  he  tore 
The  Master,  head  from  ncik.  to  floor. 
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And  rolled  the  head  i'  the  kennel  door. 
And  fied  and  salved  his  wound, 
Good  hound  I 
{AU.)  "U-lu-lol"  hmnlcd  the  hound. 

I86S.  18B4. 

THE  MARSHES  OF  GLYNN 
Glooms  o[  the  live-oaks,  beaulif  11! -braided  and  woven 
With  intricate  shades  of  the  vines  that,  myriad-cloven, 
Clambec  the  forks  of  the  multiform  boughs, — 
Emerald  twilights, 
Virginal  shy  lights, 
Wrought  of  the  leaves  to  allure  to  the  whisper  of  vows, 
When  lovers  pace  timidly  down  through  the  green  colonnades 
Of  the  dim  sweet  woods,  of  the  dear  dark  woods, 

Of  the  heavenly  woods  aad  glades, 
That  run  to  the  radiant  margimil  sand-beach  within 
The  wide  sea-marshes  of  Glynn; — 

Gcauliful  glooms,  soft  dusks  in  the  noon-day  iire, — 
Wildwood  privacies,  closets  of  lone  desire. 

Chamber  from  chamber  parted  with  waverings  arras  of  leaves,— 
Cells  for  the  passioniite  pleasure  of  prayer  to  the  soul  that  grieves. 
Pure  with  a  sense  of  the  passing  of  saints  through  the  wood. 
Cool  for  the  dutiful  weighing  of  iU  with  good; — 

O  braided  dusks  of  the  oak  and  woven  shades  of  the  vine, 
While  the  riotous  noon-day  sun  of  the  June-d»y  long  did  ihine 
Ye  held  me  fast  in  your  heart  and  I  held  you  fast  in  mine; 
But  now  when  the  noon  is  no  more,  and  riot  is  rest. 
And  the  sun  b  a- wait  at  the  ponderous  gate  of  the  West, 
And  the  slant  yellow  beam  down  the  wood-aisle  doth  seem 
Like  a  lane  into  heaven  that  leads  from  a  dream, — 
Ay,  now,  when  my  soul  all  day  hath  drunken  the  soul  of  the  oak, 
And  my  heart  is  at  ease  from  men,  and  the  wearisome  sound  ol 
the  stroke 
Of  the  scythe  of  time  and  the  trowel  of  trade  is  low. 
And  bcUef  overmasters  doubt,  and  I  know  that  I  know, 
And  my  spirit  is  grown  to  a  lordly  great  compass  within, 
That  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  marshes  of 
Glynn 
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Will  work  mc  no  fear  like  the  fear  thc>'  have  wrought  me  of  yon 
When  lcnf;th  was  fatigue,  and  when  breadth  was  but  bittcrncM 

sore, 
And  when  terror  and  shrinking!  and  dreary  unnaxnable  pain 
iJrcw  over  mc  out  of  the  merciless  miles  uf  the  plain,^- 

Oh.  now,  unafraid.  I  am  fain  to  face  j: 

The  vast  sweet  visiiK*'  "f  s|»ai  e. 
T<i  the  cd^e  of  the  wikxI  I  am  drawn,  I  am  drawn. 
Where  the  ^ray  I>cai  h  glimmering  runs,  as  a  belt  uf  the  dawn, 
For  a  mete  and  a  mark 

To  the  forest-dark: —  4- 

So: 
AfTalile  live-oak,  leaning  low, — 
ThiiM    -with  your  favor  -soft,  with  a  reverent  hand, 
{Snt  lightly  tiuii  hing  your  |»crs4m.  I^>rd  of  the  land!) 
Mending  your  l)eauty  aside,  with  a  ^tcp  I  stand  4: 

Oil  the  t'lrm-iMi  ked  sand. 

l*'ree 
Hv  ;•  world  of  nuir^h  that  bonlers  a  world  of  sea. 


Sinuous  southward  and  sinuous  northward  the  shii 

l>inii 
Of  the  Ninij  ItiMi  h  f.i^tens  the  fringe  uf  the  marsh  to  liw  faUi 

t»f  t!ie  I.mil.  53 

Inw.inl  .iml  oiitw.ird.  to   northward  and  southward,  the  bcacfa- 

liiu-:^  linu'iT  anil  1  url 
A-  a  siJMT  'ApiiLTiit  g.irn-irnt  that  dings  to  and  fuUowi  liw  fim 

««'.\ri-l  lirnli>  ni  .i  j^irl. 
N.ir.i-hi:  ::.  -wiT^  in;;.  ••\irir.i«ri-  i  urving  again  into  sight, 
S>>itl\  t'.r  Mi-ij  ifiM-  h  \\.L\iT-<  .iw.iy  to  a  dim  gray  liHipinK  of  U|cht 
A::<i  wii.it  ii  !>r;.ii:d  nie  t>i  sM-tw.inl  the  wall  uf  the  woods  iUlidi 

l.ii:li  /  55 

r!ie  W'irM  \\K<  i-.i^t     Imia  ample,  the  marsh  and  the  m  ud 

A  le.k;;!:e  .t:.il  .1  Ua:  .r  ••!  m.l^^l1  zta>-^.  waist-hif^h,  broad  in  Ibc 

M.i-lr. 
<  irn-r..  ;i!-.il  a\\  >  ;  .1  !  •  ■.-    I    .ir  •!  i;*  t^-•  kn!  with  a  light  Of  A  lludc, 
Mretih  Iii-!jr»iy  ■■!t.  in  .1  j-Ii  i>,i::i  pLiin, 
To  the  tern:i:i.il  \'hiV  ^'i  l).e  m.iin.  ^ 
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Oh,  nbat  is  abroad  in  the  marsh  and  the  termbal  sea? 

Somehow  my  soul  seems  suddenly  free 
From  the  weighing  of  fate  and  the  sad  discussion  of  sin, 
By  Che  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  sweep  of  the  mattes  of 

Ye  marshes,  how  candid  and  simple  and  no  thing- withholding  and 

free 
Ye  publish  yourselves  to  the  sky  and  offer  yourselves  to  the  seal 
Tderant  plains,  that  suffer  the  sea  and  the  rains  and  the  sun, 
Ye  spread  and  span  like  the  catholic  man  who  hath  mightily  won 
God  out  of  knowledge  and  good  out  of  infinite  pain 
And  sight  out  of  blindness  and  purity  out  of  a  stain. 

As  the  marsh-ben  secretly  builds  on  the  watery  sod, 

Behold  I  will  buiEd  me  a  nest  on  the  greatness  of  God; 

I  will  fly  in  the  greatness  of  God  as  the  marsh-hen  flics 

In  the  freedom  that  fills  all  the  space  'twiit  the  marsh  and  the  skies; 

By  so  many  roots  as  the  marsh-grass  sends  in  the  sod 

I  wiU  heartily  lay  me  a-hold  on  the  greatness  of  God; 

Oh,  like  to  the  greatness  of  God  is  the  greatness  within 

The  range  of  the  marshes,  the  liberal  marshes  of  Glynn. 

And  the  sea  lends  large,  as  the  marsh :  lo,  out  of  his  plenty  the  sea 
Pours  fast;  full  soon  the  time  of  the  flood-tide  must  be; 
Look  how  the  grace  of  the  sea  doth  go 
About  and  about  through  the  intricate  channels  that  flow 
Here  and  there, 

Everywhere, 
Till  his  waters  have  flooded  the  uttermost  creeks  and  the  low-lying 

And  the  marsh  is  meshed  with  a  million  veins. 
That  like  as  with  rosy  and  silvery  essences  flow 
In  the  rose-and-silver  evening  glow. 
Farewell,  my  lord  Sunl 
The  creeks  overflow:  a  thousand  rivulets  run 
Twi»t  the  roots  of  the  sod;  the  blades  of  the  marsh-grass  stir; 
Passeth  a  hurrying  sound  of  wings  that  westward  whirr; 
Passeth,  and  all  is  still;  and  the  ci 
And  the  sea  and  the  marsh  a 
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How  still  the  plains  of  the  waters  be  I  95 

The  tide  is  in  his  ecstasy; 
The  tide  is  at  his  highest  height: 
And  it  is  night. 

And  now  from  the  Vast  of  the  Lord  will  the  waters  o(  sleep 

Roll  in  on  the  soub  of  men;  100 

But  who  will  reveal  to  our  waking  ken 

The  forms  that  swim  and  the  shapes  that  creep 

Under  the  waters  of  sleep  ? 
.\nd  I  would  I  could  know  what  swimmeth  below  when  the  tide 

comes  in 
On  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  marvellous  marshes  oC  G1>tiii.    1:5 

1878.  XS79. 


HOW  LOVE  LOOKED  FOR  HELL 

To  heal  his  heart  of  long-time  pain, 
One  day  Prince  Love  for  to  travel  was  fain 
With  Ministers  Mind  and  Sense. 
**Now  what  to  thee  most  strange  may  be?" 
Quoth  Mind  and  Sense.     "All  things  above, 
One  curious  thing  I  first  would 
Hell,"  quoth  Ix)ve. 


Then  Mind  rode  in  and  Sense  rode  out; 
They  scare  hod  the  ways  of  man  about. 

First  frightfully  groaneth  Sense:  lo 

•'  T  is  licre.  't  is  here."  and  s{)urreth  in  fear 
To  the  top  of  the  hill  that  hangeth  above. 
And  phu  kcth  the  Prime:  **Come,  come,  't  is  here — " 
•* Where?"  quoth  I»vc. 

"Not  far.  not  far,"  s.iid  shivering  Sense,  15 

As  they  r«xle  on;  "a  short  way  hence 

liut  seventy  jwces  hence: 
l^M)k.  kiiiK'.  <l«>st  see  where  sud<lenly 
TImn  r«».nl  «lfth  dip  from  the  height  above? 
C\)lil  l.li\N  a  niouMy  wind  by  mc"  jo 

i,"C»'Kl  f"  quoth  Ix>vc). 
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"As  I  rode  down,  and  Ihe  River  was  black, 
And  yon-aide,  lol  an  endless  wrack 

And  rabble  of  souls,"  aghed  Sense; 
"Their  eyes  upturned  and  begged  and  burned 
In  brimstone  lakes,  and  a  Hand  above 
Beat  back  the  hands  that  upward  yearned — " 
"Nayl"  quoth  Love. 

"  ^'ea,  yea,  sweet  Prince;  thyself  shall  see, 
Wih  thou  but  down  this  slojie  with  me; 
T  IS  palpable,"  whispered  Sense. 
—At  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  living  rill 
Shone,  and  the  lilies  shone  white  above: 
"But  now  't  was  black,  't  was  a  river,  this  till" 
("Black?"  quoth  Love). 

"Ay.  black,  but  lo!  the  iilits  grow; 
And  yon-side  where  was  woe,  was  woe, 

— Where  the  rabble  of  souls,"  cried  Sense, 
"  Did  shrivel  and  turn  and  beg  and  burn. 
Thrust  back  in  the  brimstone  from  above — 
Is  banked  ot  violet,  rose  and  tern  I" 
'  'How  ?  "  quoth  Love. 

"For  lakes  of  pain,  yon  pleasant  plain 
Of  woods  and  grass  and  yellow  grain 

Doth  ravish  the  soul  and  sense; 
And  never  a  ^h  beneath  the  sky, 
And  folk  that  smile  and  g&ze  above — " 
"  But  saw'st  thou  here,  with  thine  own  eye. 
Hell  ? "  quoth  Love. 

"  I  saw  true  hell  with  mine  own  eye; 
True  hell,  or  light  hath  told  a  lie. 

True,  verily,"  quoth  atout  Sense. 
Then  Love  rode  round  and  searched  the  ground. 
The  caves  below,  the  hills  above: 
"But  I  cannot  find  where  thou  hast  found 
Hell,"  quoth  Love. 

There,  while  they  stood  in  a  green  wood 
And  marvelled  still  on  HI  and  Good, 
Came  suddenly  Minister  Mind. 
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"In  ihc  luMTt  of  sin  doth  hell  U'^in:  re 

'T  is  not  liclow,  *t  is  not  uImjvc, 
ItUcth  within,  it  licth  within" 
("Where?"  (|uoth  Love). 

"  I  !>aw  a  man  sit  by  a  corse; 
//«■//  *i  fM  thf  murderer* s  breast:  remorse!  tj 

Thus  clamouri'd  his  mind  to  his  mind. 
Not  (li'shly  dole  is  the  sinner's  goal; 
Hell  *s  not  Ik'Iow,  not  yet  alxive, 
T  is  fixcti  in  the  cvcr-damn^)  soul—" 

*'  l-'ixcd  ?  "  quoth  Love.  ;: 

"Fixed:  follow  mc,  would*st  thou  but  see; 
He  weciK'th  under  >'on  willow  tree. 

I-ast  ('haine<l  to  his  corse/*  qunth  Mind. 
Full  sixm  they  {Kissed,  for  they  nxle  fast. 
Where  the  piteous  willow  bent  above.  75 

"Now  >hall  I  see  at  last,  at  last. 
Hell."  (juoth  I^ve. 

There  when  they  came.  Mind  sufTered  shame: 
*' riii'x*  he  the  same  and  not  the  same," 

A- wondering  whispered  Mind.  ^ 

I<o,  f.K  e  by  fare  two  spirits  paic 
Wlu-re  I  he  l>li<sful  willow  waves  at)0\*e: 
One  Siiith.  "Do  me  a  friendly  Rraic^" 

^■*l'ir.uel"  f|iiolh  I^ive): 

"Ke;n!  mc  two  l»re.ims  that  linger  long.  *S 

him  .!•>  n  turr  -«  •>(  nM  time  song 

Til. it  lli<  krr  alniut  the  mind. 
I  iiri'.iinr«l    )i«tv%  <lrep  in  mi>rtal  sitvp!) 
1  -tn:'  k  line  de.nl.  l!ien  stinid  aliove. 
W  il!i  itar-  tli.il  nunc  but  ilre.imers  wcrp."  ^ 

"  l»riMin«»."  ij-.ii'lh  l.ove. 

"In  liri'iTr^.  ,»i:iiri.  1  plin  keil  a  rtower 
Tl;.il  .  li;i'.;:  ^^il!l  p.iin  and  siunp  with  power. 
Yea.  neitlei!  me.  UnIv  and  mind." 
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"  T  was  the  nettle  oi  sin,  't  was  medicine; 

No  need  nor  seed  of  it  here  Above; 
In  dreams  of  hate  true  loves  begin." 
"True,"  quoth  Love. 

"Now,  straoge,"  quoth  Sense;  and  "Strange, 
Mind; 
"We  saw  it,  and  yet  't  b  hard  to  find, 

— But  we  saw  it,"  quoth  Sense  and  M 
Stretched  on  the  ground,  beautiful-crowned 
Of  the  piteous  willow  that  wreathed  above, 
"But  I  cannot  find  where  ye  have  foiind 
Hell,"  quoth  Love. 
1878-79.  1884. 
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Cfl.j  ""    "^  '   '°"° 

TO  FIGHT  ALOUD  IS  VERY  BRAVE 
ICoprrigbt,  by  Minha  G.  D.  Biuchij 

To  fight  aloud  is  very  brave; 
But  gallanter,  I  know. 
Who  charge  within  the  bosom 
The  cavalry  of  woe, 

VVho  win,  and  nations  do  not  sec; 
Who  fall,  and  none  observe; 
Whose  dying  eyes  no  country 
Regards  with  patriot  love. 

We  trust  in  plumed  procession 
For  such  the  angels  go, 
Kuiik  after  rank,  with  even  feet 
And  uniforms  of  snow. 

I  DIED  FOR  BEAUTY 

ICopyriEbt.  by  Marlhi  C.  D.  Bi>Dchi| 
I  died  for  beauty,  but  was  scarce 
Ailjustcd  in  the  tomb 
When  one  who  died  for  truth  was  lain 
In  an  adjoining  room. 
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He  questioned  softly  why  I  fafled: 
"  For  beauty/'  I  replied. 
"And  I  for  truth — the  two  arc  one; 

We  brethren  are."  he 


And  so,  as  kinsmen  met  a  night, 
We  Uilkcd  between  the  rooms 
Until  the  moss  had  reached  our  lips 
And  covered  up  our  names. 


i8gt. 


THE  WAY  I  READ  A  LETTER  "S  THIS 
[Co|>yri(ht.  by  Martha  G.  D.  Biuchil 

The  way  I  read  a  letter  's  this: 
T  is  first  I  lock  the  door. 
And  push  it  with  my  fingers  next, 
For  transport  it  be  sure; 

And  then  I  go  the  furthest  off  5 

To  counteract  a  knock; 

Then  draw  my  little  letter  forth. 

And  softly  pick  its  lock; 

Then,  glancing  narrow  at  the  wall 

And  narrow  at  the  floor,  le 

For  firm  convii  tiun  of  a  nwuse 

Not  cxorciiied  before. 

lVru>c  how  infinite  I  am 

To     iu>  one  that  you  know! 

And  >iKh  for  U(k  of  heaven — but  not  <5 

'll:c  heaven  the  (.rccds  bestow. 

i8gj. 


THE  LOVERS 

[ro'.\rifht.  hy  NUrthi  i\   I).  BUixhi! 

'V\  r  r«"<*  iVu\  I  ;»prr  on  her  cheek. 
Hit  I •<••!!.  1*  r<isc  .in«i  fi-II, 
Hit  pnity  sitcith.  like  drunken 
Did  >t.t^);«^'r  pitiful; 


^^^I^^^^l 
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Her  fingers  fumbled  at  her  work— 
UcT  needle  wOuld  not  go; 
What  aUfd  BO  smart  a  IKtk  maid 
It  puzzled  nie  to  know, 

5 

TiU  opposite  I  spied  a  cheek 
That  bore  another  rose; 
Just  opposite,  another  speech 
That  like  the  drunkard  goes; 

i 

A  vest  that,  Uke  the  bodice,  danced 
To  the  immorUl  tune— 
TiU  those  two  troubled  UlUe  clocks 
Ticked  softly  into  one. 

.89  J. 

1 

IN  THE  GARDEN 

Copyright,  by  M.Ht.  a  D.  Btanchil 

He  did  not  know  I  saw; 

He  bit  an  angle-worm  in  halvn, 

And  ate  the  fellow,  raw. 

And  then  he  drank  a  dew 

Front  a  convenient  grass, 

And  then  hopped  sidewise  to  the  watl 

To  let  a  beetle  pass. 

He  glanced  with  rapid  eye« 

That  hurried  all  abroad— 

They  looked  like  frightened  beada,  I  thouf^t; 

He  stirred  his  velvet  head 

Like  one  in  danger.     Cautious, 
I  offered  him  a  crumb; 
And  he  unrolled  his  feathers. 
And  rowed  him  softer  home 

Than  oars  divkle  the  ocean, 
Too  silver  for  a  seam, 
Or  butterflies  ofi  banks  of  noon 
Leap  plashless  as  they  swim. 
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TIIK  SNAKK 

|0>pyrit;ht.  by  Mditha  Ci.  U.  BUukbil 

A  narrow  fclluw  in  the  gratis 
Occasionally  rides i 

Vuu  may  have  met  him — did  )'ou  not. 
His  notice  sudden  is. 

The  grass  divides  as  with  a  comb, 

A  sfiottcd  shaft  is  seen;  ; 

And  then  it  closes  at  your  feet. 

And  opens  further  on. 

He  likes  a  lM)gg>'  acre, 

A  floor  too  cool  for  com;  i: 

Vet  when  a  child,  and  barefoot, 

I  more  than  once,  at  mom. 

Have  passed.  I  thought,  a  whip-lasb 
irnl)raiding  in  the  sun — 

When,  stiMiping  to  seiure  it,  I5 

It  wrinkled  and  was  gi>ne. 

Several  of  nature's  peoftle 

I  knuw,  and  they  know  me; 

I  feci  for  them  a  trans|)ort 

Oi  lordiality:  » 

lUit  never  met  this  fellow, 

Attendetl  or  alone. 

Witlmitt  a  ti>;hter  breathing 

A  III!  zero  at  tlie  bone. 

iSqj. 

SIMPLICITY 

,('.•[>>  rut.;,  ly  Mart  hi  (i.  IK  Bianchi] 
Il<i\v  Ii.ippy  i>  the  little  stone 
rii.it  nniMes  in  the  raid  alone, 
AmiI  iliK-Mi'i  larealMiut  careers, 
A  III!  I  xiiTrTi,  ii-s  never  fears; 

WliiiM.'  I  i-.it  •■!*  elemrntal  brown  S 

A  p-i-"!!-!:  uniMT^"  jmt  on; 
Arul  iiiiir|M-:ii!i-:.t  .\>  the  Mm 
A --Mil  i  ite-  iir  >:1«»W"  ali>ne. 
I'lili'illiii^  .ilioi>lute  ile«  ree 

In  ia!»iial  Hmpli'  it\ .  '^ 

1892. 


NOTES 


WILLIAM  MORRELL 
(1)  Nen-ENCLUiD.  Luies  1J3-70.  The  text  is  that  of  the  1635  edition,  from 
a  pbotogiapbic  facsimile  by  The  Club  of  Odd  Volumes.  1 15.  |r«£u— degrees 
("ordiae"  in  the  Latin  versionji  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  haic  varied  in 
length  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  bead,  from  a  dose  cut  to  the  scilp  lock.  1  ig. 
Piiutn—i.  kind  of  shoe;  here,  moccasins. 

ANONYMOUS 

(t)  The  Whole  Booke  or  Fsauies.  Commonli'  known  as  The  Bay  Piaim 
Book.  The  text  is  that  of  the  1640  edition,  from  a  copy  in  the  John  Cartel  Brown 
Library,  Brown  University,  "If  therefore  the  verses  are  not  alwnyes  so  smooth 
and  elegant  as  some  may  desire  or  expect,  let  them  con<iider  chat  Gods  Altar  needs 
not  our  polishiogs  (Ei.  10).  for  wee  have  respected  rather  a  plaine  translation  then 
to  smooth  our  verses  with  the  sweetnes  of  any  paraphrase,  and  soe  have  attended 
Conscience  rather  then  Elegance,  GdeHty  rather  then  poetry,  in  translating  the 
hebrew  noids  into  engtisb  language,  and  Davids  poetry  Into  eoglish  meette,  that 
eoe  wee  may  sing  in  Sion  the  Lords  songs  of  prayst  according  to  his  owne  will" — 
Preface. 

(1)  Fiaime  93. 

0)  g.  lAcH-thatL 

EDWARD  JOHNSON 
(S)  The  Wondee-Woreino  Pkovidehce  or  Siuns  S^viodb  in  New-Enulakd. 
Staons  1,  II,  3ii  of  chap.  g.    The  text  is  from  the  1654  edition. 
(4)  0.  ff<r(~bear 

ANNE  BRADSTREET 

The  (eit,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  is  that  of  the  1678  edition  ("Corrected 
by  the  Author"),  checked  by  the  [650  edition,  from  ct^ieiio  the  Harris  Colleclion, 
Brown  University  Library, 

(t)  The  P>OLOctm,  1  8.  BarUu:  a  French  poet  [1544-fio),  whose  poem  on 
Ihc  Creation,  either  in  the  original  or  in  Sylvester's  translation,  was  a  great  favorite 
among  the  Puritans. 

(B)  10.  thai  fivtnl  rwai-li/ngit'd  Oreei;  Demosthenes,  who,  to  cute  hioUell  of  a 
lisp,  practiced  speaking  with  a  pebble  in  his  mouth,    1  47.  ice— ore, 

(B)  Of  ihe  Fouh  Ages  or  Man,  Lines  1-60,  1 1,  four  other:  in  the  original 
editions  this  poem  is  preceded  by  poems  on  the  four  elements  [Gre,  air,  earth,  water) 
and  (he  four  humors  of  man  (choleric,  sanguine,  melancholy,  phlegmatic);  see  the 
next  eight  lines,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  four  ages  of  man  to  these  elements  and 
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(7)  TiiK  ForR  Si;.\soNs  or  the  Ykai.    Lines  i  -84. 

(8)  27.  Pleiades  their  it\fluenie:    italiiijEcil  in  the  orijpnid  editions  br\a.jr  1 
sort  of  quotiition  frum  Job  38:31,  "Canst  thou  bind  the  »weet  influencnol  P1n«te ' 
\  58.  f^o^i- hawks. 

(9)  8i.  /A^n^than. 

(9)  The  Foi'R  MuNAsriiYKS.  Trom  "The  Second  Moiurcio*.*'  U  7ft-i*'i  ^ 
the  sci'tion  "Xerxes." 

(10)  21.  Artubanui:  Artabanus  was  the  chief  general  of  Xercc».  5  i^  ^- 
rmrri*(/  =  showe<l.  ^  43  40.  dreeire  was  then  [irostrate  under  the  cruel  vJt  <^ 
Turkey.     Cf.  Byron'^  iShilde  HaroU's  Piigrirndge,  II.  luiit. 

UO)    ri>NTF.MI»L\T10NS. 

Ul)  14-  /A4'»  =  than. 

(15)  So.  /m^  =  chil«l 

^14)  136.  had:  apiMn-iitly  a  misprint  for  "have"  or  **havc  tud."  1i^* 
Thrlis  house:   the  (HTan:   Thcti>  wa.%  a  sea  guddes.s. 

(16)  if^o.  ^rrrrn/~ ant iii|utc. 

(16;  225-30.  Cf.  Si)cn!<T's  "Ruines  of  Time."  Uanu  14: 

llifih  towers,  faire  teniple5.  piofily  theaters* 
Stroiix  walls,  rirh  porches,  princrlie  paUacrs* 
LarKc  strccti'<.  brave  houses,  sacred  !Wpukhcr\ 
Sure  K-itcH,  ^wot'ti'  Kardcns,  stately  Ralleries 
Wrouk'ht  with  f.iirt*  inllours  and  fine  imaicerieib 
.Ml  ihit^'  (O  pi  tic!  I  now  are  turml  to  du»t, 
.\n<)  i)\cr»;rowfn  with  blacke  oblivion^  rust. 

.\iul  Shak>iKTc'?  Sonn-'t's.  l.xv.x-S: 

Siiitc  Itr.to-^.  iiDf  ^t<me,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  Ka, 
Hut  -vul  miirt.ility  ii'rr  ^way!^  their  power, 
llitw  with  ihi%  race  >hall  beauty  hoM  a  plea, 
Whiw  111  (imi  is  ni»  >triin^r  than  a  tlowrri* 
O,  hiiw  Hh.ill  -ummrr's  honey  breath  hokl  out 
.\R.iin<it  the  MTfi  kfii!  oic^e  nf  l>atterinj;  tiays. 
Whfii  riHk<  ini|irrk'ii.iMe  are  not  «i  «tout. 
Nur  K'llt^  >>f  >t('cl  ^1  '<trun>;.  but  Time  decays? 

'17>  .^  ;o  ;2.  Sir  Kr\ .  :   17:  "  I'u  liini  th.it  ovcrcomelh  will  |  givt  locmt  of  tbc 
hi'liicn  in.inna.  .iiul  will  ^i\c  him  .1  white  sti>ne.  and  in  the  itooc  a  new  ftsV 

writtrn." 

■  17 1  A  I.I  in  K  10  ill  K  ll!-[:\M>      I  Ir^'t  publi-<ho!  in  J.  11.  EllisB  dlitioBdf 
Mr-    Itr.iiUfni  l^  wTk-.  i:j  l^■•7.  in'ni  whi<li  the  liit  i«  taken 

■  18    I.'tsi.ist.  >«>K  111  \M  N      I  Ir-!  p-iMi^hcd  ill  Klli<i  9  cdilian,  from  wkiv&tbr 
tiM  i^  taken. 

Ci'M!  MI'K  VKY    Cl(irii':!«ll 

Mrr,ur\  -IkwiI    I  T  .V'  /Mf.'.;?  It^ik. 
i/:M--r:  I  I'll,.  .,•:  i  \«).:  !  turn  »« II  tn  linik. 
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■  •!  1  I'  .-l-hi;,:  |ian. 
Ut'iiun  ur  the  Man? 

He  peer'd  «inl  por'd  and  glar'd,  li  said  for  wore, 
"I  'me  even  n  » i«  now  as  1  was  before," 

They  both  'san  l.iuch.  and  said  it  wu  no  mai'l: 

The  Aulh're<- 1.1.^  a  right  Du  Barnu  Girle. 
"CoodiootVquoih  i he  old  Dm.  "  tell  ye  me  so ? 

I  muK  whithiT  at  Ifngth  these  Girls  will  go. 

It  half  teviv,-4  my  chil  frosl-bitlcn  blood 

To  see  B  Womiin  ontc  do  ought  that 's  good: 

And,  chode  li>  L'lijuim  Boots  and  Hemrrs  Furrs. 

Let  Men  look  lu  't  least  Women  wear  the  Spurrs. 

— N.  Ward,  prtfatoiy  poem  in  Tkt  Tenlk  Muse,  ibio. 

T  were  ratieani  folly  should  I  d»re  ittcmpt 
To  praise  this  Authors  worth  witli  complement; 
None  but  htr  self  mml  daie  commend  her  isrls. 
Whose  sublime  brain  's  the  Synopsis  of  Aria. 
Nature  and  skill  here  both  in  one  agree 
To  frame  this  Masler-iMede  of  PoeUy: 
False  Fame,  belye  (bdr  Sex  no  more;  it  aa 
Surpass  or  parallel  the  best  of  Man. 

— C,  B.,  prefatory  poem  in  The  TtiUh  Uitst,  i6sa 

Twice  have  I  ilrunk  iht  Nectar  ot  your  lines,' 
Which  high -Mj1.il HI  il  my  mean-born  phantode. 
Flusht  with  rlu-c  ^^troams  ol  your  MarinKan  wlaes 
Above  my  self  rapt  to  an  eitasie: 
Methought  1  was  upon  Mount  Hititu  top, 
There  where  I  might  those  fragrant  flowers  lop. 
Whence  did  sweet  odors  flow  and  hoaey-spanfles  drop. 
—J.  Rogers  (aFterward  president  of  Harvard  College),  prefatixy 
poem  in  Tim  Tmlh  Uuii,  167S. 

ladam  Ann  Bmdslrret whose  Pomu,  divers  times  PriDted,  have 

a  grateful    Entertainment  unto  the  Ingenious  and  a  Monument  for  ber 
r  beyond  the  StateUest  jl/ar6/u."— Cotton  Mather,  if ofKiiJia  (1701),  Book  n. 


MICHAEL  WIGCLESWORTH 
)  Teie  Day  of  Doou.     Slanias  i-;,  »,  38,  51,  68-jo,  144,  147,  14 
r,  171,  180,  1B1.  105-101,  205,  11Q-14.    The  text  is  from  the  1715  edttio 
lor  a  few  readings  from  the  1751  edition.     Tbe  poem  is  preceded  by  " 
unto  Christ,  the  Judge  of  the  World,"  of  which  [he  following  is  ■  part: 

1'hcc,  thee  alone  I  'Ic  invocate; 

For  I  do  much  abominate 

To  call  the  Musei  to  mine  aid. 

Which  is  th'  Unchristian  use  and  trade 

Of  some  thai  Christians  would  be  thought. 

And  yet  they  worship  worse  then  nought. 

Oh!  What  a  deal  ot  Blasphemy 

And  Heathenish  Impiety 

In  Christian  Poets  may  be  found 

Where  Heathen  gods  with  praise  are  Crown'd; 

llicy  make  Jihmtk  to  stand  by. 

Till  y»BO,  Vrnus.  Mercury, 


I 
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With  frowning  Mars  and  thunderinK  J«m 
Rule  Earth  below  and  Heaven  above. 
But  I  have  learnt  to  pr^  to  none 
Save  unto  God  in  Christ  akxie; 
Xor  will  I  laud,  no  not  in  jest. 
That  which  1  know  God  doth  dete»L 
I  reckon  it  a  damning  e\'il 
To  give  Gods  Praises  to  the  Devil. 

^  12.  Mrr^ use. 

(10)  56.  j/riiJi  » places. 

(S6)  309.  thrn ^l\vdn. 

(2S)  257.  Rrnatc »n\)om. 

(tJ)  Gou's  CoNrxovKKsv  WITH  New-Englano.  Stanias  jo-ta.  i%  :1 
^1-64.  The  text  is  from  the  Proceedints  oj  Ike  MassackiueiiM  UisimuM  Smmiy 
May,  187 1,  where  it  is  printed  (rum  the  manuscripc . 

CONTKMPORARV   CUTiaSM 

"The  sweet  New -England  poet." — Cotton  Mather  i?),  in  aa  dco  on  I'raa 
Oakos,  i()Si.  **He  Wrote  several  Composures,  wherein  be  propoaed  tbe  H'V*'** 
of  such  Readers  as  are  for  plain  Truths  dressed  up  in  a  Plaim  Uattm.  Tboc  OM- 
posures  have  had  their  Acceptance  and  Advantage  among  that  tact  ol  fffihri,  lai 
otie  of  them,  the  Day  of  Doom,  which  ha^  been  often  Reprinted  ia  both 
may  tind  our  Children  till  the  Day  itself  arrive." — Cotton  Mather,  ia  a  (1 
sermon  on  Wigglcsworth,  1705. 

In  Co<«tly  Verse  and  most  laborious  Rymea. 
Are  (li>h\l  up  here  Truths  worthy  most  rqpud. 
No  T()ye>  nor  Fables  (Poets  wonted  Crimes) 
Here  U\  but  things  of  worth  with  wit  prepar'd. 

KrailiT.  fall  too;  and  if  thy  taste  be  good. 

Thou  'It   praise  the  Cook  and  say.  '"T  is  choicot  Food." 

—J.   Mitchell,  in  prefatory  poem  to  171s  edilioa  oi  "The 

Day  uf  Doom." 

Ni:W  ENGLAND  ELEGIES 

rtio  fir^t  fiiur  ( i(v:lco  an.-  !aKrn  from  \nc-liinUnds  Mewuhsit,  bf  Natluaie 
Miirtoii.  '1')k-  (i-\i  1-  tii.ir  iif  tlie  ir.rig  rtiitinn.  trum  a  copy  in  the  Joha  Ciittf 
Hr'iwn  I.i!>r.ir>'.  liri»wn  I'lijvir.ily 

28  >  Ints   nil.    Ti'Uk  i>>    iin    M-i-^r  Kim.rinu  Mb.  Jom  Cottok     Uari 

:>j  51      *"  n    .l/^'.^'*.'    ".V     I  ri.i!!i  }^■y^  rijiniij  Aiollos.  .  .  .   .  aa  doQueal  m»X 
jLV.l  n'.i^hly  in  l\w  ^1  rli-v.iri-.        A.;-  i "   ;j 

29'  :i.  ::.  (*i>Miin.  .1  !>:■  1 1:1?  jr.i  !-:.ite  nf  Cambridge  Coivcnity.  aad  d 
^Tfwii'..:  I'.iMii.-  .1"  .1  ]>ri-.t  \v  :  \i  1  -  ■!'..>:.  >>■!'  nf  Fii;rl.inil.  because  ol  Im  rarifsniM 
I.>    Vr.'-.M-li..;.  I.;  i-! 

29  I.;m  ■  U  i  . : '.  • '.  \:  ;:.  \.  rx-u  •>!  D>  xril  ^  :o  lAfrXim  'rrr 
t:..:.r.t  :    hrriii- 

30  A  Tiui  N>-:>:\     I:..-  i      \i    >n.  i '-a-.-a  71;      \  ».  Orim^ikMS. 

>  ■•  ■»■■•; 


NOTES 543 

(31)  An  Elegie  upon  the  Death  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard. 
SUnzas  1-4,  28-31,  40-43,  51,  $2.  The  text  b  from  the  1677  edition.  Shepard  had 
been  a  pastor  in  Charlestown;  Oakes  was  president  of  Harvard  College. 

(38)  A  Poem  Dedicated  to  the  Memory  or  the  Reverend  and  Excellent 
Mr.  Urian  Oakes.  Lines  276-91,  334-^4>  437-30.  The  test  is  that  of  the  1682 
edition,  from  a  copy  in  the  Harris  Collection,  Brown  University  Libniy.  The 
ekgy  is  attributed  to  Cotton  Mather.  Oakes  was  president  of  Hazvard  College  and 
pastor  of  the  Cambridge  church,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  i68x.  \  3.  In  Name  a 
Drusius:  a  play  upon  "Oakes,"  the  Latin  "Dnisius"  being  derived  from  Greek 
5p0$f  "an  oak."  \6.  famose^iamous  (Latin  "famofus").  \S,  Graces  Iliad: 
i.e.,  the  Iliad  of  grace. 

(34)  9, 10.  This  was  a  avorite  topic  or  dispute  among  mediaeval  thfiolngianii. 
f  14.  Argus:  the  subject  of  "had"  understood;  Argus  was  a  hundred-cgred  giant 
1 16.  bore  away  the  Bell:  won  the  prize;  the  phrase  originated  at  a  time  iriien  a 
beH  was  the  usual  prize  at  horse  races.  \  23.  Benedki  ami  Bamface:  St  Benedict 
(480-543)  was  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks»  who  gave  their  time  to 
prayer  and  mental  and  manual  labor;  St  Boniface  (680-755),  "the  Apostle  of 
(Germany, "  won  thousands  of  Orman  pagans  to  Christianity  hy  hb  eloquent 
preaching.  ^  29.  Sinus  Abrahae ^"hosom  of  Abraham."  \  36.  Secfryes  Hammer: 
i.e.,  Oakes,  the  hammer  which  pounded  the  sectaries,  or  dissenters  from  the  ortho- 
dox New  England  church,  the  Congregational.  II42.  Dicebam^**!  was  saying," 
ZKw-"!  have  said." 

(38)  49.  both  Hephsibah  and  Beulah  bee:  "Thou  shalt  be  called  Hephdbah, 
and  thy  land  Beulah:  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be  married." 

— Isa.  62:4. 

JOHN  GRAVE 

(38)  A  Song  or  Sion.  Lines  11-58.  The  text  is  that  of  the  1662  edition,  from 
a  copy  in  the  Harris  Collection,  Brown  University  Library. 

ANONYMOUS 

(36)  Bacons  Epitaph.  The  text  is  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  August,  1866,  where  it  is  printed  from  the  manuscript;  it  was 
printed,  imperfectly,  in  the  Collections  of  the  same  society  (Second  Series,  Vol.  I) 
in  1814.  The  subject  of  the  epitaph  was  Nathaniel  Bacon,  leader  of  the  rebellion 
in  Virginia,  in  1676,  who  died  just  after  taking  Jamestown,  f  10.  /Aer«B their. 
(So  in  U.  18,  34.)  ^  16.  Parajjc^/Zcian =Paracelsian;  Paracelsus  (1493-1541),  a 
physician  in  advance  of  his  age,  worked  some  wonderful  cures  and  was  accused  of 
receiving  aid  from  evil  spirits. 

(37)  20.  The  Heathen:  the  Indians,  against  whom  Bacon  led  an  expedition, 
in  defiance  of  Governor  Berkeley,  whose  Indian  policy  was  one  cause  of  the  rebellion. 
\  28.  Child  could =cYi\\\  cold?     ^  29.  Z,ym^ifc» limbec,  still. 

NICHOLAS  NOYES 

(37)  A  Prefatory  Poem.  Lines  29-60.  The  text  is  that  of  the  1702  edition 
from  a  copy  (in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Brown  Um'versity)  of  Christianus 
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pfr  /Rnrm:  Or  .1  Ih.tiplf  Warming  of  kimtflf  aitJ  t>iinimt  ef  kii  L*ri  r  i 
Drinut  and  C\fful  Mfditations,  Frtih*d  ahI  of  ike  Fire,  by  a  Cknitism  tm  hIjU 
iiciison,  Sittinn  hr/ore  it;  the  book  i>«  attriliudtl  to  Cotton  Matbrr. 

iS8)  A  CuNSoi.\T()RY  I*oKM.    I.iiin  i-io.  21 -j6,  40-54-    The  Iczl  k&m 
that  in  Stcdman  and  Hutchinson's  Library  of  Amrritam  Liieratmn. 

KBFNEZER  COOK 

(39)  The  SoT-Wrr.D  FAriOR.  I.inn  $16-62$.  The  text  is  thit  of  the  iTOf} 
edition ,  from  a  lopy  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  Librao'.  Brown  I'Divcnity  5j« 
n  'rrd  =  tobacco.     FdLtor  =  agent . 

(40)  40.  (>aU^\io<. 

(41)  54-  OroHooko:    "Planters  are  usually  i-all'd  by  the  Name  ol  Omm** 
from  their  Planting  OronookoToba((o."So\c  in  1708  editkia.     584. 
"(Vkemtue  is  a  Man  of  Quality."— Note  in  1708  rdttioii.     t  ftS.  J/i 
mu-okmckm. 

i4S)  102.  Chinees:  *' Chimes  are  a  sort  of  \*ennin  Kkc  our  Bafi  in  Tw^md  *' 
Note  in  170S  edition.    \  105.  Duxy^mistms,  paramour. 

ANONYMOUS 

f4S)  Song  of  Lovf.wf.ll's  Fight.    The  text  b  from  Farmer  ud  Motfii 
CoUfitiom,  llisioriidland  Misceilaneous  (1824),  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  64 -M. 

Sons  was  written  aUiut  one  hundred  yeant  unce For  many 

thruu^hout  a  coHMderable  portion  of  New -Hampshire  ami  Ma  warhumUa.^— M 
ti ir<«.  In  1 7  J4  the  Indians,  spurre«J  on  by  the  French,  beican  to  threatcB  the  mvtkff* 
p.irts  of  New  Kngland.  The  Mas.sachusetts  Cieneral  Court  having 
>hillin)rs  siiiH'Hi  c  for  i-at.  h  day  of  ser>'ii'e,  and  a  hundred  pounds  for  ( 
Captain  I^vewdl  with  a  small  U*tc<  of  volunteers  made  two 
l>.iik  several  Sialp^.  On  .-\pril  15.  172$,  he  started  from  Dunstable.  Masa,  wti 
forty  <\x  men.  intcnMiiiK'  to  carr>-  the  war  farther  north.  He  buOt  a  fort  on  Lakr 
n^.ilKv.  in  New  Hami^-liire.  and  lift  in  it  a  reser\-c  of  men  and  pioriaaaa.  ViU 
thirty  four  men  he  pii*hnl  on  ^unv  forty  miles  to  what  is  now  called  Lowcwcfi* 
ri>nil.  near  Frxcliurk'.  Mainr.  jii^t  over  the  New  Hampshire  Knc.  kk  the  coMtri 
f>t  the  r<i]uakrt  Imli.in'i.  llirf  <ki  urnd  the  fiKht  deKiibcd  in  the  halad  How 
iliiM-Iy  thr  ImIKuI  fullnw^  the  f.i>t'«  m.iy  \k  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the 
piitilinhnl  ill  Tkt  R'^.'.-n  \r,is  iMter  uf  May  20  27.  "Karly  on  Satwdaj  M< 
the  Mh  In^t.mt.  ihr  I  iicli^h  «ii-««ivrr  d  an  Imlian  on  a  Neck  of  Land  vhkh  rvt 
ii-.;i>  a  l*i>n>l.  .kii'l  liv  \\\'^  Aitiiiii-  ju<!i:'i!  there  wi-re  a  coiuidcrabk  Number  ol  Indisw 
tUMF  the  1*1  m.i.  .ill-.!  th.i;  hr  wa<  m-i  i-n  p-.irim^  to  draw  the  English  upon  the  X«i 
They  thi-ri-ti<ri'  liM  ii-'-A",  th- :r  T.i.  k^  that  thry  might  be  readljr  to  Kocive  Ihr 
1  i.nm':*  .\tt.i>K«  ^\\k\\  \\'.r\  h.u)  ,\\**'\.X  two  Miles  to  Tn%-cl  round  the  ^BO&  U 
liinu-  at  the  In<ii.iii  i:i->'i  the  No k  U hrn  thi-y  i.ime  within  Gun-shot  ol  him.  hr 
nr'il  one  liun.  .ii.<!  ^t:.:h:!>  wkwiiIi-!  (*.i|>:  l.xvrwill  an<l  one  of  his  Men  with  Imitr 
^hut  Se\iT.il  kI  \\v  I  :-..'!:>:.  i:-n-.."li.L:i  U  I'lrd  uptjn  him.  kiil'd  and  Kal^'d  Nm. 
:ini|  n-turiiirK  to  tht-  ;.:.-.  1  a  hi  rt  r;-.i\  liK  \\\'  ir  I'jA«.  lieforr  they  owU  icsch  it  snr 
uf  I  he  r.iiKli^h  di^oxtr  •]  .m  Ii.<'.!jn  and  ia!lla^'  out  to  the  rest,  the 
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(rorn  their  Ambush,  shouted,  and  &['d,  as  diil  the  EnjjluJi  nt  the  umc  lostanl. 
The  Indians  were  teckon'd  at  least  So  in  number,  and  Capt.  Lovewcll's  Company 
consisted  of  but  34.  nine  men  and  tht  Duclor  Iming  Jeft  about  so  miles  diitml  with 
>  Eick  man.  After  the  Gnt  Fire,  tte  Indians  advanc'd  with  sreat  Fury  towaidi 
the  En^iih,  with  tbcit  Hatchets  in  ihdr  Hands,  the  English  likewise  tunning  up 
ti  them,  till  they  came  within  4  or  j  Yards  of  the  Enemy  and  were  even  mii'd  up 
among  than,  when,  the  Diqiute  growing  too  waim  lor  the  Indians,  they  gave  back, 
and  endeavour'd  to  encompass  the  English,  who  then  retreated  to  the  Pond,  in  order 
to  have  their  Rear  covet'd,  where  thty  continu'd  the  Fight  (ill  Night.  During  (he 
Fight  the  Indians  call'd  to  than  to  tsike  Quarter,  but  were  answer'd  liiat  they  would 
have  it  with  the  Muziles  of  their  Guns.  About  two  Hours  before  Night  the  Indians 
drew  oS,  and  presently  came  on  again;  and  their  Shout  then  compar'd  with  the 
first,  it  was  tlwught  lialf  their  Numbtt  at  Least  were  kill'd  and  wounded.  Of  (he 
chief  among  the  English,  Capt.  LovewelL  Lieul.  FairwcU,  and  Ensign  Robins  were 
Mortally  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  l!ie  Fight,  and  Mr.  Fry.  their  Chaplain,  in 
about  Five  Hours  after,  having  fought  with  undaunted  Courage,  and  scalp'd  one  of 
tiie  Indiana  in  the  Heat  of  the  Engagement.  Eight  of  the  English  dy'd  on  the  Spot. 
and  g  were  wounded,  4  of  which  Number  were  just  eipiring  when  they  came  away  at 
Night,  and  the  rest  they  brought  off  several  Miles,  but  were  oblig'd  to  leave  (hem 
with  what  Provisions  they  had.  when  they  were  uiuible  (o  (ravel  wilh  (hem,  Siiteen 
of  our  Men  are  retum'd.  tho'  they  had  no  Froviaon  but  whai  Uiey  oughi  in  the 
Woods,  the  Indians  having  got  all  their  Paclts  before  the  FighL  T  is  tboughtthat 
not  above  >o  of  the  Indians  went  oB  well  at  Night:  but  tho'  we  Cannot  have  a  certain 
Account  ol  the  Loss,  yet  it  is  evident  (hat  it  was  very  great,  and  tbey  wen  afraid 
of  another  Engagement;  for  tho'  our  Men  staid  several  Hours  alter  the  ^ght,  and 
the  Indians  knew  they  had  no  Provision,  yet  they  ndthor  endeavour'ri  to  keq)  them 
there  nor  way-laid  them  in  theii  Return  Home.  His  Honour  the  Lieut.  Govemour 
has  been  pleas'd  to  grant  a  Captain's  Commission  to  Lieut  Wyman,  who 
distinguish'd  himself  with  great  Courage  and  Conduct  during  the  whole  of  the 
Engagement." 

MATHER  BYUIS 
(U)  An  Eleov  APDSEss'n  to  His  Excellency  Govehnovb  Belcbh.    Uoe* 
49-74.    The  text  is  from  an  undated  early  edition  m  the  Harris  CoUecUcm,  Brown 
L'luvctaty  Library. 

JOSEPH  GREEN 
(4B)  The  Poet's  L^uf.ntation  for  tbe  Loss  of  His  Cat.    The  text  U/Bcm* 


ANONYMOUS 
(U)  CouuENCEUENT.    The  text  is  that  in  A  CaUtctian  ef  Paemt,  by  irftrat 
Bandt  C1744I,  from  a  copy  in  the  Harris  Collection.  Breiwn  University  LIbniy. 
The  poem  describes  a  Commencement  at  Harvard  College.    1  4.  tBrnmenditg: 
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taking;  their  decrees;  iwm  an  old  phnse  used  in  Cambridge  Uaivcraly.  "to  cu» 
mcnce  A.B./'  etc., 

(48)  63.  caiaskfs:   liKht  coaihes. 

(49)  106.  cm//>'5b dupes.     ^117-  kecd:  the  pRsideni  of  the  colkffe.    1  iii 
sencU:    the   faculty.     ^  iiq.  Irvi's   tribe:    the   clergymen.     \  t»». 
Harvard  Commencements  at  this  time  were  held  in  the  Fint 

(50)  144-  fAu/:    the  president.     1  145.  ^k:    "The  Pttadtai  oafamd  Ik 
Bachelors'  degree  by  delivering  a  book  to  tbe  candidaCci  ....  Aod 
a  form  of  words  in  Latin.'*— Josiah  Quincy.  Tke  Hisltry  «/  H^nmd  Vmk 
Vol.  I,  p.  445. 

(51)  I  S3,  second  laurels  teear:  take  their  leooDd  degrees.  %  1S4. 
burrates.  ^  i94-~97-  Phidias,  the  Greek  sculptor  of  the  fifth  ccBtiny  M^-^  cat  Mi 
own  figure  in  a  battle  scene  upon  the  shield  of  Us  famous  lUlnc  of  AlhoA  (Ml  rf 
Jove).     5  iqS.  nmfrrdff^ shadow. 

JOILN  MAVLEM 

(51)  Tnc  CoNQi-EST  OF  LouisBi'tG.    Lines  170-jis.    The 
undated  early  edition  in  the  cabinet  of  tbe  Rhode  Island  Hutocical 
burg.  Nova  Scotia,  was  captured  by  the  British  and  American  focoe^ 
.\nihersl,  in  1758,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

(Si)  6.  youttg  Scif^io:    the  younger  Roman  general  of  that 
Carthage,  in  146  d.c.    ^11.  Myrmidons:  in  Homer  the  name  of  the 
Achilles  led  to  the  Trojan  War;  it  came  to  be  used  for  any  bnvc 
^nrdtt-i* war-whoops.     ^  3q.  Peleus*  mitkty  son:    AchiUet.     ^41.   iirUn 
K>{  Alcjrus."  1  Icracles.    tke  Scythian  God:  tbe  Greeks  gave  tbe  name  of 
\rr<.  to  one  of  the  gods  of  the  Siythians. 

TIIOM.\S  GODFREY 

I  he  text,  with  the  exiTption  noted,  is  from  the  1765  editloo. 
53^  Tm:  IsviTATms.     Fir^t  published  in  Tkt  Ammemm  Mi 
::>.  i:s*<.  from  whiih  the  ti-xt  t^  taken. 

541    Tin:  (*i>i  KF  i>F  Fani  V.     Lines  1-76.     Fint  pubEshcd  ia  rftt  A 

M    57.  S?*.  Cf    Pi^idiif  /.."/.  V.  :54.  255: 

the  Rate  self-opened  wide, 

(Ml  o'Mtn  hin^ef  turning 

55    Till-   Tk-A' f    OF   TAKriiix      .Vt  I.  scene  1.    The  mcm 

<.  i;>i:  j!  ol  Tarttiu       1  ho  (itni-  i^  .<-.:-t  .iftrr  a  \-ictor>-  over  .\nhia  hf 
»>:i  .•:'  the  rartliun  V.i;u      lii-t.ir/i*  \<  the  youn^cest  aon;  Phraatcsba 

C.  *N  :  I  II  I''  »K  VB  Y  CaiTici*!! 

O-.r  rt-.ivliT*  m.iy  ri   ■•'!!-.:    in  *.-.ir  January  ma^axinr, 
\!i<..iri  i.".!i-  [H-rti>riii.irt  I   >.k:!i<l     Ww  I:i\iialiiii.*  .inil  likewiie  in 
\fi  lK!i-  .•:!  I  \w\\  \^\'.'.\*       \\  '*.\  I  hi  V'  Win-  !hr  |>ri»!uttion  of  srovg  Mr. 
\*  >N  \>w  li<:!<'Wiiif;    iVlf  «:i  U:;u'.'  ul.iih  iii  wnttrn  with  much 
.1  -s'  Kriv<.  nia>  |Hrh.i|»o  rnvl  rva^  n  tu  ol»jr\t  to  the  MaUtr  sod  iftfflliHPyof  it 
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But  what  will  ever  place  him  high  in  the  list  of  Poels  (when  il  ih.ill  have  received  hii 
la^t  hand)  is  a  poem  of  coDsiderable  length,  catted  'The  Court  of  Fancy':  a  subject 
which  none  but  an  elevated  and  during  genius  durst  attempt  with  any  dcgreE  ol 
success,  in  managing  which  he  shines  in  all  the  spirit  of  true  atalive  Poetry,  for 
above  the  commoa  herd  of  verai&era  and  others  too  commoaly  hDnoiued  with  the 
appellation  of  Peels." — The  Ameritart  Magatiiu,  September,  ijjS. 

ROBERT  ROGERS 

(60)  roNTE*CB.  Act  I,  scene  i;  Act  II,  scene  j,  II.  i-Si.  The  te«  is  that  ut 
the  T766  edition,  from  a  copy  in  the  Ilanis  Collectian.  Biuwn  University  Library. 
The  play  is  anonymous,  but  is  attributed  to  Major  Robert  Rogers,  an  American 
officer  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  It  is  based  upon  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac 
the  Indian  chief,  who  united  many  tribes  in  a  grand  attack  upon  the  English  frontier, 
in  176);  he  took  scvertiJ  outposts,  but  failed  in  the  siege  of  Detroit,  and  his  forces 
dwindled  away.  In  the  play,  however,  the  fEiilure  of  tlie  war  ts  represented  as  duo 
to  the  treachery  of  an  Indian  conjurer  and  a  French  priest  and  lo  a  fatal  quarrel 
between  Pontiac's  two  sons. 

PIULLIS  W1IE,\TLEY 
In  the  1 773  edition  is  the  following  statement,  ligiied  by  the  Governor,  by  John 
Hancock,  and  by  sixteen  other  prominent  men  of  Boston:  "  We  whose  Nanxs  are 
under-written,  do  assure  the  World,  that  the  Foehs  spedGed  in  the  fblloinng  Page, 
woe  (as  we  verily  believe)  written  by  Pmuis,  a  young  Negro  Girl,  irtu  was  but  a 
few  Years  unce,  brought  an  uncultivated  Barbarian  from  Africa,  and  baa  ever 
smce  been,  and  now  is,  under  the  Disadvantage  of  serving  ai  a  Slave  in  a  Family  in 
this  Town.  She  has  been  examined  by  some  of  the  best  Judges,  and  is  thou^t 
qualiSed  to  write  them."  Her  master,  John  Wbeatley,  further  attests  that  "^, 
in  sixteen  Months  Tune  from  her  Arrival,  attained  the  English  Language,  to  which 
^  was  an  utter  Stranger  before,  to  such  a  Degree,  as  to  read  any,  the  most  difficult 
Parts  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  to  tile  great  Astonishment  of  all  who  beard  ber." 

POEMS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

The  teit,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  is  from  5D»fi  and  Battads  af  Ihi  Amtriam 
Rewlulion.  edited  tiy  Frank  Moore. 

(66)  TiiE  LiBEKTY  EoNC.  First  published  in  Tlie  Bosim  Gazette,  and  soon 
copied  in  most  of  the  newspapers  of  New  England.  The  autbor,  John  Dickinson, 
had  pubh$hed,  the  year  before  a  series  of  widely  read  letters  on  the  political  AXfu- 
lMa,LeUersJrom  a  Fanatr  in  Pennsylvania  la  Uie  I nkabitanli  of  llie  British  Calenits: 
later  be  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

(68)  A  New  Sono.  First  published  in  Tlie  Penniytnania  Packet  soon  after 
the  "Boston  Tea-Parly."  1  ij.  Hampden  ....  Sidney:  leaders  in  the  struggle 
agiinstChariesI. 

(69)  VjRGiNU  Banishinc  Tea.  Said  to  have  been  written  by  a  young  Virgin- 
ian lady,  1  7.  Narlh:  Lord  North,  the  subservient  mim'ster  of  George  III.  1 13. 
Cast:  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  troops  in  North  America. 
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(70)  The  Yanklk's  Reti'kn  ihom  Camp.  The  text  is  from  Dii>ciiait« 
Cythpttdia  of  American  Lilrrature,  where  it  \s  printed  from  a  broiiisde  publi*hrd  12 
1813  by  Isaiah  Thomav  The  porm  dej^cribes  the  visit  of  a  Utmtr  boy  to  tfae 
American  camp  outside  Boston,  where  the  British  amy  was  shut  np.  ^1: 
swamping  m  very  big.  1  24-  «  nation  -  very,  extremely.  ("A  cuphe 
tiun  of  'damnation'." — ^.4  Sew  Engiisk  Dictionary.) 

(71)  47.  IdriKj/' eternal. 
(71)  Nathan  Hale.    Nathan  Ilale,  a  Rraduate  of  Vale  Collcfe  !a  1773. 

a  captain  in  the  American  army;  in  1776.  to  get  informatiua  desired  by  Wj 
he  went  as  a  spy  into  the  British  lines  at  New  York,  was  captured,  taken  hti^n 
General  Howe,  and  executed  the  next  day,  meetiox  hit  death  with  calm  ODonii 
although  denied  the  attendance  of  a  clerg>'maa  or  the  use  ol  a  Bible. 

(73)  The  Battle  op  the  Kegs.  In  January.  1778.  an  American  invcats. 
David  Bushnell,  made  some  crude  torpedoes,  consistinx  of  kcKS  filled  with  powdv 
and  machinery  for  exploding  it.  and  set  them  afloat  among  the  British  thippim  A 
rhiladelphia;  they  caused  small  damage  but  great  alarm,  aod  occasioocd  tbd 
ballad. 

(74)  33.  Sir  William:  (ieneral  Howe,  commander  ol  the  British  foKcs  ii 
Philadelphia.     5  42-  Erskine:  a  British  general. 

(76)  The  British  Ligiit-Isfa.ntry.  The  text  is  from  The  Loyaiiu  Pot^  tf 
thf  RcTolution,  edited  by  Winthrup  Sargent.  The  song  was  first  pnMiihrd  it 
Rivington's  Royal  Cauttr,  a  Tory  new>|Mper  in  New  York. 

i76)  II.  Wayne  ....  Baylor:  .Xmcrican  officers,  whose  forces  hnd 
priM.Nl  by  night.     ^  i.\.  messm^rr  of  Jott:  Mercur>'.  or  Hermes*  who  is 
in  Mulpturc  a^  ju>t  dcMondttl  tu  i-arth  and  lightly  poi<<d  oa  one  toe;  he  has  wiagi 
tin  his  hrcis  ami  lap.  and  earner  a  cadu^cus  -  a  >tafi  with  two  intcfftwiaiac 
un  it  (M-c  II.  17.  iS». 

■  76)  The  Oui  Vi:\r  and  tiii:  Ni.w.  The  text  is  from  rif  Lwjtiu 
0*  ihr  Rrioluiion.  The  simf;  wj<  lir^t  (nilili^hni  in  Kiiingtom's  RojtlGntUi.  5  l> 
King  ('o»t:<>.'  a  loiitompdiout  term  for  demiAraiy.  under  the  figure  o(  a  Xepi 
Kin^.  *!  1 1.  thirtern  ;lrif>^f  an  allu^inn  tu  the  .American  flag.  ^  IS-  Ctmtm't: 
(ii-iu-ral  Clindm  siiiirr«lcil  Ilnwi-  a^  Hriti'«h  (.ommamlcr-in  ihief  ia  1778. 

(77;  :2.  li\ron:  a  British  ailmir.il.  thrn  in  command  uf  a  fleet  ia  Aacfkaa 
%\.ili"r-:   111-  wa-  a  Kr.iml  iini  It-  nf  the  iukI  Ilyron. 

>77i   1  III   A\i)  Kii  \N  Tim  ^.     Tart  I    21$  Si.    The  text  is  fnm  Tki  LrytbM 

/\'!rv  o'  thf  Ktl, 'I  it!  i>'»t 

■78i  : K.  :\  "Jt<lin  K«>1>ir!-  .mil  Al'r.iham  Carlisle  were  in  1778  haflfNl  lor 
irra-on  at  rhil.i>li  Ipliia  ....  ( li  ik  r.il  Kcol  ykA<  uf  counsel  fur  the  stale  in  Ihff 
|iri)^L-eulion,  aiul  Chief  Ju.->ti«c  Mi  Kran  wa^  the  pre-uding  judge."— SargCBL 

III  (.11  II    HK\(  Kl  NklhC'.E 

78^  Tin    llMHi    I'l    H- vkM     II  ;i       A.  t  V       Ihr  text  is  thai  of  thf  1776 

■  ■'.(■•■n.  fri'tn  a  mpx   '.'\  ;':'-  Ihrri-  (  •■lii i !i<>ti.  Iiri*un  rni\erMly  Uhfaqr.    The 
:  ' -I   I'liir  ii't"  ripri  »i  I  t   !?■    1  ■■.     ."'i'.t,  -  tif  tJ  r  li.i<irri  i>n  both 
pr(;i.iralio!i>  fur  (iihii'li:.^'  .i:i  I  U-r  a:iai^iii«  lluh'^ir  Ilill 
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(78)  Scene  i. 

(79)  23.  Cf.  Julius  Casar,  IV,  lii.  18:  "Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
remember." 

(81)  Scene  4.    t  37-  Brutus:  he  led  the  revolt  which  drove  out  Tarqiuii,  the 
last  king  of  early  Rome.  Hampden^  Sidney:  leaders  in  the  struggle  against  Charles  I. 
(81)  41.  proofs*  test,  trial. 

(83)  Scene  6.  Y  12.  AckUlesAike:  Achilles  slew  many  Trojans  in  revenge  for 
the  death  of  his  friend  Patroclus. 

(84)  Sune  g.    Y  x6.  "A  darkness  visible":  cf.  Paradise  Lost,  I,  62,  63: 

yet  from  those  flames 
No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible. 

(88)  Scene  10. 

(86)  71-73-  See  the  Iliad,  viii.  75-77:  "And  the  god  thundered  aloud  from 
Ida,  and  sent  his  blazing  flash  amid  the  host  of  the  Achaians;  and  they  saw  and  were 
astonished,  and  pale  fear  gat  hold  upon  all."— ^Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers's  translation. 

(87)  76.  Cf.  Paradise  Lost,  I.  46:  "With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down." 

JOHN  TRUMBULL 

The  text  is  from  the  author's  revised  edition  of  1820. 

(87)  The  Progress  of  Dulness.  Part  I.  1-42,  63-86  391-98,  365-416, 
479-506;  Part  III.  87-182,  259-306,  335-46. 

(87)  Part  I.  "The  subject  is  the  state  of  the  times  in  regard  to  literature  and 
religion.  The  author  was  prompted  to  write  by  a  hope  that  it  might  be  of  use  to 
point  out,  in  a  dear,  concise,  and  striking  manner,  those  general  errors  that  hinder 

the  advantages  of  education  and  the  growth  of  piety This  first- part  .... 

exemplifies  the  following  well-known  truths:  ....  that,  except  in  one  neighboring 
province,  ignorance  wanders  unmolested  at  our  colleges  .  .  .  .  ;  that  the  mere 
knowledge  of  ancient  languages,  of  the  abstruser  parts  of  mathematics,  and  the 
dark  researches  of  metaphysics  is  of  little  advantage  in  any  business  or  profession 
in  life;  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial,  in  every  place  of  public  education,  to  take 
pains  in  teaching  the  elements  of  oratory,  the  granunar  of  the  English  tongue,  and 
the  elegancies  of  style  and  composition;  that,  in  niunberless  instances,  sufficient  care 
hath  not  been  taken  to  exclude  the  ignorant  and  irreligious  from  the  sacred  desk." 
— Preface  to  the  1772  edition. 

(91)  Pari  III.  "My  design  in  this  poem  is  to  show  that  the  foibles  we 
discover  in  the  fair  sex  arise  principally  from  the  neglect  of  their  education  and  the 
mistaken  notions  they  imbibe  in  their  early  youth.  This  naturally  introduced  a  de- 
scription of  these  foibles,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  laugh  at  with  good  humour 
and  to  exfKDse  without  malevolence." — Preface  to  the  1773  edition. 

(96)  MTiNGAL.  Canto  I.  1-16,  109-66,  255-82,  363-78,  401-32;  Canto 
III.  1-62,  289-94,  311-422,  511-612. 

(96)  Canto  I.  ^  11,  12.  Lord  Percy,  who  conmianded  the  British  forces  at 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  was  descended  from  Earl  Percy,  whose  fight  with  Earl 
Douglas  at  Otterbum,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  b  the  subject  of  the  famous  old 
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liallad  of  "Chevy  Cliase";  the  alluMun  would  be  more  pertincnl  if  EaH  Pen)  ^: 
not  been  victorious. 

(96)  44.  Acconling  to  legend,  when  the  Gaub  sacked  Kome,  in  J90  mc^  \kn 
were  profoundly  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  Roman  icnaton  Httiaf 
ihe  Forum. 

(96)  126.  carU  and  tierce:  fendog  temu,  indicating  certain  mrthwti  of 
ing  with  the  sword. 

(99)  Canto  III.  ^  11.  Brohdigmagiam:  the  Brobdignati.  in  Swift'i  Orftavi 
Travels^  are  giants  sixty  feet  tall.     5  is   Parodist  LmI»  I.  >9i-g6: 

His  spear — to  equal  which  the  talleft  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  nasi 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  waad^' 
He  walked  with,  to  support  unca^  stepa 
0\CT  the  burning  marl. 

^  1 5,  16.  "  It  would  doubtless  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  the  stripes  bear  u^ 
tu  the  slave  trade." — Trumbull's  note  in  the  1820  edition.     ^  11.  /Up:  "A 
(um|x>sed  of  beer,  rum,  and  sugar." — Trumbull's  note.     1 18.  Cm 
S4>rccress  in  the  Odyssey,  whose  charmed  cup  changed  men  lo  swiae. 

(100)  60,  61.    Sec  Num.   21:4-9. 
(104)  241.  M jus's  son:  Hermes. 
(106)  257.    least  =  \csi. 

DAVID  HUMPHREYS 

(106)  Thf  Happin'fss  op  .'Xmkrica.    Line  131-206.    The  tot  h  fvMi  ik* 
1786  edition.     ^  i,  2.    Cf.  Virgil,  Georgks,  ii.  458,  459: 

O  furtuiiatos  nimium.  sua  si  bona  norint« 
.AgricoUs 
"O  greatly  luppy  tillors  of  the  field,  if  the>-  had  known  their  omu  food  fortiat.* 

TIMOTHY  DWIGirr 

(108;  The  CnSQvr^T  itr  Canaan.    Book  XI.  515-88    TtetoAbfaoBlkr 

1785  ciliiiun.    The  iRK-m  i^  \tdM-\\  <in  the  Old  Testament  Book  of  Jdihaii  aol 

rniiiiiit^  thr  -^iiiry  of  (he  <<iii<]iii"»(  uf  ('anaan  by  the  Jews;   the 
.1  (urt  of  (he  la->t  ludle.  iti  whit  h  Jii«huj  defeats  /cdeck  (Bible 
/i  ilei  ">.  kiii>;  iif  Jer'.:%ilrm    M-v  Jn-h..  ihap    10). 

^109)  5;    I.onc.i'*:    l.<it\^  UUtwl*. 

(110?  (iKiiNMiii)  Ihii  r.irt  II.  1-40.  67-00,  .u5-go;  Plut  IV. 
I  I.;  rill-  ((\(  i"  ir.-ni  (In-  17.JI  eijiiiun  "In  the  Parish  ci  GncaMl  in  ilr 
1  ••Hii  I  if  I  .lirSitM.  i:i  ('•  !i:\i  ■  lii  ■!(.  (hin-  !<>  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  caMMBeeaM 
( irtiiiiK  M  III)].  .t(  (lie  i!;-;.!:!.  r  ■<(  (hrre  miles  fmni  lxing-I»laad  SoOBd.  Ofe  lk» 
•  iiiini-Mir  (lii-rr  i^  a  ^r.'..\]\  l>-it  h.in>!<4inie  VilUt:e.  a  Church.  AcadMqr*  Ac^  oM  d 
thim  alliiiti-ii  {•)  ill  (1)1- foil- >witu  I'm  m    ....  <  >n  this  height  the  Writs  b  Mppa«d 

(>•  -(.kiiil 1  ^!^i:i.il!>  ihr  «riiir  ili-ou'Tiol  to  imitate,  in  the  KWal  ptfti^  thf 

n'..i:i::(-r  uf  ,i<  m.iiiv  liri'.i  I:  !'•<<(  •;   l-ut  (in>ii:ii;  him^lf  too  much  oociipii^  wWn  It 
|i:<ir<t(il  (hr  p-.iMI<  .iii<n.   (••  (nir^'-ie  (hat  d(.oi»;ii.  he  relinqubhed  ll.     1W  bth 


Bppearsace  of  such  a  deaiga,  still  remaining,  was  tlie  mult  □(  distanl  and  General 
recoUccticm.  "—Introduction. 

(110)  Fori  11.  "This  part  of  the  poem,  (hough  apprnprialrd  lo  the  palish  of 
GrMofield,  may  be  conaidired  la  a  general  description  o(  the  towns  and  villages  of 
New  England,  those  only  eicepted  nhidt  arc  either  commercial,  new,  or  situated  on  a 

banen  soil It    will    e«^y  be   discovered    by  the  reader  that  this  pan  of 

the  pocD)  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  stale  of  jiroperty,  which  is  the 
-counter- part  to  that  so  beautifully  eihihited  by  Dr.  Goldanith  in  the  'Deserted 
Vilkfi*.'"— Dwight'j  nate. 

(US)  04-  ifciifti™*  =  trifling,  playful.  T  p6.  The  reference  js  lo  Pope's  trails- 
Ulion  of  Homer,  "Mseonian"  is  used  of  Homer,  because  "Msonla"  was  an  early 
name  for  Lydia,  in  Alia  Minor,  one  of  the  reputed  Inithplaces  of  the  poet,  %  gg. 
DibBorli'i:   Dilworth  was  the  author  of  a  widely  used  arithmelic, 

(111)  Fart  IV. 

(118)  14-  Timur:  Tamerlane,  the  orienUl  conqueror,  who  in  the  btter  half 
d(  the  fourteenth  century  subjugated  central  Asia  and  a  large  part  of  India;  his 
taiHtal  was  Ssmarkarid,  in  Asiatic  Russia.  IjS.  daiBon  cii^s:  "Demons,  according 
Co  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  heathens,  were  beings  of  a  middle  character,  between 
;ods  and  men.  The  souls  of  departed  heroes  were  ranked  in  this  class  of  beings."— 
Dnight's  note-  ^  ^j.  Iiidcnl;  symbo  of  cummand  of  the  sea,  because  the  tridcul 
was  the  scepter  of  Neptune. 

(U*)  46.  Albion:  England;  an  old  Celtic  name  ("Ulerally  'white  hin.1,' 
with  reference  to  the  chalk  ctiSs  ol  the  southern  comC—The  Ctafury  Dicliomary.) 
1  50.  TyriaH:  the  Tyrians  were  the  great  sca-lrader»  in  ancient  times,  like  the 
English  in  modem  times,  1  ;o.  Tain;  helpless  to  prevent  the  oak's  fall.  1  ;i. 
6!ial  ilem:  the  allusion  to  the  United  Slates  is  evident, 

JOEL  BARLOW 

(IM)  The  Vision  of  Coldmbus.  Book  I.  1-170  Book  V,  383-418.  The 
Leit  Is  from  the  1793  "corrected"  edition. 

(UO)  Tin  Borne  of  Biuilur  HUl.  The  foUowiog  lines,  with  which  the  corre- 
sponding passage  in  Tkt  Cdtimbiad  begins  (Book  V.  47i-(ii}.  may  serve  u  ft  Minplo 
of  the  bombast  which  often  disfigures  the  later  ver^on: 

Columbus  tum'd:  when,  rolling  to  the  shore, 

Swells  o'er  the  seas  an  undulating  roar; 

Slow,  dark,  portenous,  as  the  meteon  sweep 

And  curtain  black  ihe  illimitable  deep. 

High  stalks,  from  surge  to  surge,  a  demon  Form 

That  howls  thto  heaven  and  breathes  a  billowing  storm. 

His  head  is  hung  with  clouds;  his  giant  hand 

Flmgs  a  blue  flame  far  Sickering  to  the  land; 

His  blood-stain'd  limbs  drip  carnage  as  be  itridea, 

And  laint  with  goiy  grume  the  staggering  tides; 

Like  two  red  suns  bis  Quivering  Q'eballs  gUuc; 

His  mouth  disgorges  all  the  stoics  of  war — 

Pikes,  muskets,  mortars,  guns,  and  globes  of  6xe, 

And  hghted  bombs  that  fusing  traib  expire. 
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Pcrcht  on  his  helmet,  two  twin  sisters  rode. 
I'he  favorite  offspring  of  the  murderous  god. 
Famine  and  Pestilence;  whom  whilom  bore 
I  lift  wife,  grim  Discord,  on  Trinacria's  shore. 
When  first  their  Cyclop  sons,  from  Ktna's  fbrgt. 
Fill'd  his  foul  magasine.  his  gaping  goige: 
llicn  earth  convulsive  groan'd,  high  shriek *d  the  air. 
And  hell  in  gratulation  call'd  him  War. 

(Ill)  TiiF.  CoLi-MRi.U).  Book  X.  527-^42.  The  teit  is  free  a  copy  d  iki 
1807  edition,  with  manuscript  corrections  apparently  in  the  author's  kaal  ii  t^ 
Harris  CoUcition.  Brown  University  Library.  Y  i.  ke:  Columbui^  who^  ads 
the  innucncc  of  liespcr.  the  angel  of  the  West,  is  still  ci^joyiiif  a  viaoa  of  Chi  Irttft 
of  the  work]. 

(US)  77.  fHtgod ^\do\. 

(114)  The  Hasty- Pl-dding.  The  teit  is  from  the  New  lUvcn  1796  •Aiioi 
On  the  title-page  of  the  early  editions  is  Horace's  famous  line.  "Omnc  luKl  pHiS<B 
qui  miscuit  utile  dulci."  with  a  humorous  translation.  "  He  makci  a  food  bwifch*' 
who  mixes  pudding  with  molasses."  "  A  simpKdty  in  diet,  whether  K  ht  ooBBla^ 
with  rtrfcrence  to  the  happiness  of  individuals  or  the  prosperity  of  a  Dttioa.  b  ol  ■>» 
consc<iuence  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  In  recommcadiog  m  hapum**  *■ 
object  to  the  rational  (urt  of  mankind.  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  da  it  ia  Htk* 

manner  as  would  be  likely  to  gain  their  attention Whether  the  mut^ ' 

have  chosen  ....  be  such  as  to  promise  any  success  is  what  I  caaMt  dco^ 
but  I  certainly  had  hoi)cs  of  doing  some  good,  or  I  shouM  not  haw  taktB  thi  pH* 
of  putting  so  many  rhymes  tof:cthcr."-  Preface  to  the  1790  Hitwa 

iU4)  L\tnto  I.    \  i.  4.  The  French  Re\olutkm  wai  then  ilMkii«  E«a9^ 
^  i.v  5/(7/ Ai7M5r  =  distil U-ry. 

I  ISA)  51.  (V//<i;  a  Peruvian  inincess.  who  is  said  to  have  diMOVcred  the  art  ^ 
>[)innin»;:   Mf  Tkf  Vision  of  Columbus.  Book  II.  4oOfl. 

•  130)  Can:o  III. 
13S;  5i.  dries:  from  the  .^dlem  17^9  edition;  the  1796  editiao  hai  "4rivfk* 

PHILIP  FRKNE.\U 

1  hr  text.  «llh  the  1  \i  1  ;>tii>r.<  nnte*!,  is  from  the  180Q  cditfam. 

-.133)  Till.    Ml  .\<  111^  i>i-   >\M\  ('Rt2.     Stanzas   i-j,  $-10^    lO-Si,  S>-1^ 
4*^  5i.o*j  loi.     The  U\l  i'  fr--m  the  i7Sr>  eiiitinn.     First  pubUslied  in  Tkt  C'i 
>litri  M^iiiizinr.     Iretu.iu   iiM<l  in  .^atila  C'rui,  one  of  the  Wot 

'it:*    II- 

1.134 >  10.  /AjI  rrm.'i'f  ilf    the  i^Lin!.  in  the  Meditemacan. 
I  he  ^t.n\  «>f  the  witnl".  k'-|il  tl.'  m  .-lr.;l  up  in  i.i\ern*. 

135*  Till   ll«ii  ^1   •'!  Ni'iir     .'^i.iR/.i'*  '•  i\  2.<-jo.  51-65,  S^iot.  tog-il 
i;:    ii.     The  te\l  I-  fr.-rn  tin-  i:"'   flili-n      I  ir-'t  |*uMi<4ied  in  Flff  Vl 
St-ici'inr      "  rhi-i  rii-m  :■>  f>>-ii.>'.i  •!  \ii»<n  the  .i:;th-in(y  of  SciipCUIV, 
\V.i^'  Ml  reil  Nhik^  .t-MTt  t!i,it  tkt  lit  enrmy  thji  ikMI  be  CMSfnmtf  ai 
l'r»i.tti»rv  ".Xil^rrti-i  till  sit 
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(US)  as.  A»kM-bUck  tea.  (IM)  145-56.  "Thb  Rflcct*  npoii  the  inlm- 
lity  of  those  men,  who,  not  to  mention  an  enemy,  would  acutxly  covtt  a  de(»ited 
id  with  a  little  dust  withcmt  CBrtainty  of  rewaid  foe  to  douv."— Fnacui. 

(Ul)  101,  104.  See  Paradif  Last,  n  648  S. 

(Ut)  151.    See  Ps.  IJ7- 

(US)  Tbe  BiinsH  PaiEOM  Ship.  Canto  II.  ss-m-  In  1780  the  sUp  in 
ii  Ficneau  was  voyaging  to  the  West  ladies  was  captiued  by  a  British  man^of- 

and  be  lay  [or  levenl  weds  in  a  prison  ship  and  a  ho^jtal  ship  at  New  YoA. 

(IM)  To  IHE  MemOK  or  thK  Bkave  ^Ja.tlc^■n^.  First  published  in  The 
matt'i  Jtiar»at.  The  Americans'  loss  in  this  battle,  iniluding  killed,  wounded, 
missins,  was  J54.  1  to.  CI,  Srott's  Uarmimt  liSoS),  iolriHluction  la  CudLo 
I.  64,  "And  matched  the  speu  but  kit  the  sUdd." 

(Ui)  The  FouncAL  Balance.  Slamas  1-3,  ir-ii,  31-37,  41-41.  si-to. 
:  published  in  Tie  Prttmam't  Jtimut,  "filling  the  entire  ira  page"  (Paltec). 
.  PirfM  ....  Scala:  these  two  mgns  of  the  ^Codiac  arc  neit  eadi  other. 
(lU)  47.  Libn:  Utin  for  "Scales." 

(14T)  78.  Skie:  a  small  idand  oS  the  coast  of  Srolliiiid.  1  SS.  A  skip  oj  fita 
a  war  vessel  ol  the  greateatsiie  and  power.  1  03  Montm:  Ihi-K'")  of  niotkcrj'. 
(Itt)  114-  "It  is  hoped  that  such  a  sentiment  may  \,<a  \k  li.-tnud  whc^tly 
^.  Every  candid  person  will  certainly  draw  a  line  between  a  brave  and  mag- 
mous  people  and  a  most  vicious  and  vitiating  government." — Frencau,  in 

(US)  The  Wild  Honev  Sucile.  First  published  m  The  Pretman'i  Jmrnal. 
(149)  The  Indian  Buhying  Ground. 

(IM)  id.  a.  Thomas  Campbell's  "O'CooDor's  Child"  (iSio),  stanaa  4.  L  8. 
e  hunlei  and  the  deer  a  shade." 

(160)  The  Ntw  England  Sabbath-Day  Chace.  First  published  in  rjl« 
Yort  Daily  Adstrliitr;  a  prefatory  statement  said:  "In  several  puts  of  New 
and  it  ia  customary  not  to  suffer  travellers  to  proceed  on  a  journey  on  the 

lath  day The  Following  lines  commemorate  an  event  of  this  sort,  which 

■■  years  ago  really  betel  Mr.  P.,  the  noted  performer  in  leals  of  horsemansbip." 

(Ul)  36.  jot:  a  Portuguese  coin  worth  about  eight  dollars. 

(IBS)  The  Repubucan  Genius  of  Eueofe.    The  text  is  that  of  1795,  u 

Qted  by  Patlcc. 

(It4)  To  A  Catv-Du).    The  trxt  is  from  [he  1815  edition. 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE 

(IBS)  The  Ruung  Passion.  Lines  47-06.  The  text  is  from  the  1707  edition. 
poem  was  spoken  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  at  Harvard  College,  in 
\i6.  /riie-^iiKze,  a  kind  of  clolh.  f  iq.  (wthe  prevailing  fashion. 
,  e'rrfiguiae  ytt  nal/idl:  "A  pamdy  on  part  of  the  last  line  in  the  following 
igeof  Denham's  'Cooper's  Hill': 

Though  deep  yet  clear;  though  gentle  yel  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage;  without  o'etflowing  full." 
—Paine. 
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1  35.    Cf.  Pope's  "Essay  on  Critidsm."  11.  612-13: 

The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  remd. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  bead. 

(157)  44-  .lisop's  less:  ".iHsup.  the  Phryja^n.  the  nio»t  celebrated  UbJi4  it 
antit|uity,  was  not  only  disfigured  in  his  legs  but  was  defurmed  in  almiMt  r^t 
other  |>art  of  his  body."— Paine.  TuHys  xt-art:  "  Marcus  Tullius  C  Kcro,  the  fr'^ 
uf  Roman  oratory,  is  said  to  have  received  his  last  appellation  from  an  UDcoask-s 
cxiTcscencc  on  his  cheek,  resembling;  a  cicer,  or  vetch." — Paine  ^  4 J  O*"*" 
an  Knt;lish  mathematician,  who  invented  a  scale  used  in  sun-eying  and  na%lp!«A 

JOHN  NEAL 

U58}  TiiK  Battle  op  Niagara.    Canto  I.  156-75.  253-306;  Canto  11. 23  •- 
(  anto  III.  81-10^).    The  text  is  from  the  i8ig  edition.    The  Rattle  of  Niapri.  ■< 
l.undy's  I^ne,  lK.>lwecn  2. boo  Americans  and  4.500  RritiUi.  was  foii^  Jnly  •: 
I. Si 4,  near  Niagara  Tails;    the  British  were  rr|)ulsed.  but  afterward  npiMd  ix 
tield;  the  Iu>m:s  were  heavy,  amounting  to  nearly  goo  on  each 


JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE 

aei)  TiiK  Cri-PRiT  Fay.  Sections  3-8.  10-23.  »4  (D-  1-1 4)-  The  ifi:  ^ 
fit  nil  the  iS5<;  itiititm.  The  inH-m  was  written  in  the  summer  ol  1810.  amooC  '^ 
Ili>:hlan(ls  of  the  IluiUm;  (he  M.(-ne  is  {liti-hetl  there,  as  is  shown  by  the  rcfcfi^f  - ' 
C'rwnrst.  a  hei^hl  ovcriiiokinK  the  llud'«un.  in  Section  1,  1.  7. 

(161)  .\>.  iwVi.i;  =  nm-a.  ^  \o.  miiiim  "tiny  (from  Latin  "minifliuft."  tbr-^ 
I  riiiih  "inininu-"*.     f]  .i7-  t*uphr -(.i'lry. 

(.164)  io(.  -u.jr/i'«ib^iierlainint;  to  imps  or  sprites;  impish.  1  107  <'>'* 
.1  liiinol  wuril.     \  114.  lirrn     hidden. 

.166)    105.  jelluJ  qujrl:    (lie  jelly  tUh. 
168*  :40.  b\}otlf:  a  luined  wurd. 

llllNRY  C.  KNIGHT 
170)  A  >'  M\ii  K  >  Pay.      1  he  text  i.><  from  the  iS;i  edition. 

1 11/  i;ki;i:NE  halleck 

171  M\k<i>  |{"/.'\k<:  I  !.r  t<xi  is  from  the  iS;7  edition.  The  pucn  «v 
:ii -!  p-.iMi  [i"I  i:k  In  A--.  I'-^^-  A'-  :<  :i .  "  .Mari.o  Buzuris.  the  FpanunnmU*  J* 
I  :."!•  rn  (irii-  •-      IIi-  :i  il  i:.  .1  i.i.'!  :  .i:;.ii  k  uiiun  the  Turkish  camp  at  LAi|n.  the  ate 

•  t  tt'.t-  .111-  i>  :^t  r'l.it.t.i    A  ..-:-:  ..r    i  -.- ;.  .irnl  i*.xi>tre«i  in  the  moment  of  vktocy.    lb* 
I1-:  M.-pi'^  W'Ti-.  '  I'l  •:  I  :r  :,'■.::>  i*  .1  |>!t  .i'>i:ri- .•.mi  not  a  pain.'" — Note  in  the  iS^ 

ii'.ioii      J  !.i-  ii.;iit  m:.i    i  '  ■•   ;-  •  :-i  !■   >>r!«  w.io  an  imiilent  in  the  Greek  war  itf 
,  .■!•  |M  :.>!i  Till-    ivi   .-     A  .     .  rr- .!:•  1  i:i  ;!.i  Ii'>«-r.iiiiiii  u(  iirreoe  after 
..;::  ;ri.  -  .  :    1    r"..,  :.   r  .".■       •.  :       .^:j.':  ■;/   '  jmJ.     ihc  SuIioCes  WCfe 

•  >■  r-   \<  ■!  i.:i  > .   .I-.-!    \:    .    ..-.!■!--!.»!.<•  K.i>i  li\nl  in  Suli,  a  district  of 
-'...:  -iri. I :.     .'  '  .   ::.'    I    ■-.     >:.  i-..-.  \\.v\  i.irnc  tu  (irecce  and  fonfhC  fiercciy 

.  '  •■!■  \\.\r  ■■:  .  ■  !i  '•«  :.!'  :■■  '■ 


(in)  iB.  oU  Plalaa'i  day:  in  ^,^g  B.C.,  tX  Plaice  in  Bootia.  Gntfx,  ■  Corce 
[O.00O  Gnelu  ddcated  joo.oao  Pemans,  thereby  completing  the  repuUe  U  tht 
ding  aimy  of  Xerua. 

EDWARD  COATE  PINKNEY 
(174)  A  HxALTH.    The  text  ii  Crom  the  1815  edition. 

NATHANIEL  PARKER  WIIXIS 
(17i)  RoAimo  Beook.    The  text  ii  from  the  it.ii  nlltlan. 
(1T<)  Unseem  SptUTS.    The  tnt  ig  from  the  1S44  edicioa.    First  publi^iied 
kt  Nob  York  Uirrar,  July  ig,  1S4J. 

PHIUP  PENDLETON  COOKE 
edi 

.  6; 

She  Iran'd  (Kiiost  the  ormtd  man 

The  statue  of  the  unied  luii^ht^ 

She  stood  and  liatenM  to  Diy  ]jy 

Amid  the  lingering  light 


I  i^ay'd  a  soft  and  doleful  air, 
I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story — 
An  old  rude  song,  that  suited  well 
That  ruin  wild  aod  hoaiy. 

WILLLIM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
The  teil,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  is  from  the  1876  edition. 
(178)  Tbe  Eubaico.  Lines  1-16.  The  (cit  is  that  of  the  iSog  edition,  from  a 
'  in  the  Hams  Collection,  Brown  Uuiver^ty  Library.  During  the  Nspoteonic 
,  both  France  and  Great  Britain  formally  asserted  the  right  to  interfere  with 
ral  vessels,  whether  they  boie  cantiaboDd  of  war  or  not;  in  retaliation  the 
ed  States  placed  an  embargo  on  all  merchant  vessels,  domestic  or  foreign,  in 
rican  ports,  forbidding  them  to  leave  except  by  special  pennis^oo  from  the 
Ident.  The  act  was  very  unpopular,  espedajly  in  Massachusetts,  wliose  sea 
e  was  then  large.  "A  doubt  having  been  intimated  in  Tkt  UenMy  AnOuUty 
jne  last,  whether  a  youth  of  thirteen  years  could  have  been  the  author  of  this 
1.  in  iustice  to  his  merits  the  friends  of  the  writer  feel  obUged  to  certify  the 
from  their  personal  knowledge  of  himself  and  his  family,  aa  well  as  his  literary 

ovement  and  extraordinary  talents The  printer  is  enabled  to  disclose 

'  names  and  places  of  residence."— "  Advertisement  "in  the  i3og  edition.  1 10. 
raUr's:  the  reference  is  to  President  Jefferson;  as  a  student  of  French  theories 
jvernment  and  religion,  he  was  supposed  to  side  with  France  and  to  favor  the 
irgo  as  a  blow  against  her  enemy.  Great  Britain,  with  whom  most  of  our  mari- 
trade  was  done.  H  18.  "xnords  Ihai  brcallu  and  liaugltis  Ikal  bura":  misquoted 
Gray's  "Progress  of  Poesy,"  I.  no.  "Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that 
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(179)  Than \T(ii'»*is.     lir-it  publinhnl  in   Tkt  .V<v/A  Amrrh^m  Knin.  S; 
tcmbcr,  1817.  in  the  folluwine  form  (including  tlic  punitiution): 

Vet  a  few  days,  ami  thee 
llic  all -beholding  sun.  shall  sec  no  more. 
In  all  his  course;  nor  yet  in  the  cokl  ground. 
Whrre  thy  pale  fonn  was  laid,  with  many  tcar^ 
Nur  in  th*  embrace  of  ocean  shall  exist 
Thy  image,    tllarth.  that  nourished  thre.  <ihall  rLim 
Thy  growth,  to  be  resolv'd  lo  earth  again; 
And,  lost  each  hunun  trace,  sunend'ring  up 
Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  forcN'er  with  the  elements, 
Tu  be  a  brother  to  th'  inwnMble  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swaia 
Turn:»  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad  and  pierce  thy  mouU. 
Yt't  nut  to  thy  eternal  resting  place 
Shalt  thou  retire  alone — nor  couldst  thou  with 
(\iui  h  more  magnificent.    Thou  shall  lie  down 
\\  ith  iKitriarchs  of  the  infant  world— with  kings 
The  (Miwerful  of  the  earth  -the  wise,  the  good. 
Fuir  ftirms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  seiiulchre.— The  hills. 
KtH  k  riltb'd  and  ancient  as  the  sun.— the  valet 
Strctihing  in  pensive  «iuietness  between: 
The  venerable  wouds-  the  floods  that  nio\*c 
In  majesty.-  and  the  com|4aining  brooks. 
That  wind  among  the  meads,  and  make  them  grrra. 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all. 
Of  the  great  ti>mb  of  man. — The  golden  sun. 
The  planet-^,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven 
Are  Kl«'wing  on  the  sad  alKxies  of  death. 
Thmiigh  the  still  lapse  of  ages.    All  that  tread 
1  he  nUAtc  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 
l'h.it  >liiml>er  in  its  bosom.— Take  the  wiagi 
Of  miirniiig    and  the  Borean  desert  pierce 
( )r  lo><'  thvNi-U  in  the  umtinuous  woods 
That  veil  ( )reKan.  where  he  hears  no  sound 
S.i\e  hi»  i>wn  (lathings  -yet — the  dead  are  theft; 
Aim!  million^  in  thusc  stjlituiles,  since  first 
'I  he  \Vit:\M  (if  \e.irs  lM*g>in,  have  laid  them  down 
III  th<  ir  l.iHt  -li-ip    the  dead  reign  there  akmr.— 
So  -h.ilt  iho'.i  n^t     ami  what  if  thou  shalt  fall 
In  Ml  it  i<  III  l>y  the  living    and  no  friend 
'I  .ikr  n.iie  of  tilt  ilt|kirture?    llmusands  moic 
\\  iil  "li.ire  tiiy  tie -till)       The  tittering  work! 
I  ).ir,.  e  tu  thi-  k'r.ivr.     The  busy  brmid  of  care 
ri'i-l  iiti   .iii'i  i-.i>  fi  iitie  ilu>4-4  as  lirfore 
Hi<  f.ivouriii-  |.(i.i!.tiini      Vet  all  these  shall  leave 
Till  ir  inirtii  .ivij  thi  ir  employments,  and  shall  coae 
.\ii<l  iii.LKi-  t!.i  :r  !>f  <]  ulth  thev! 

The  pre ^- lit  f..rm.  r\-  i-;>i  f.  r  \.iri.iti..r-,<.  ;i>>!iil  Ik-U>w.  appeared  fal  llJi. 

"I  i.itini't  L'iw  ii  v  \"-:  i:-.t->riii.itiin  >-l  (lie  uccasioB  whldl 
rr.lml  the  iilea  ol  in\  i-xru  1  l,.:i.  if-p  i>  '  It  nas  written  whCB  I 
eiiihti-fn  vrjr«  "M     I  li.i\i  ;.••;  i.--\\  at  tun-l  the  mrmorandiuns  wkftck 
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)e  precise — and  I  believe  it  was  composed  in  my  solitary  rambles  in  the  woods." 
mt,  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  in  1855.  Mr.  Godwin  8i^ys»  on  the 
ity  of  the  poet's  autobiography  (see  his  life  of  Bryant,  Vol  I,  pp.  37,  97) 
[St  before  writing  "Thanatopsis,"  in  the  summer  of  181 1,  he  had  been  reading 
Kirke  White's  poems,  much  taken  with  their  melancholy  tone,  BUir's 
e,"  Porteus  on  death,  Southey's  shorter  poems,  and  Cowper's  Task.  Two 
»  from  Blair's  "Grave"  will  show  how  like  yet  unlike  the  two  poems  are: 

The  Grave,  dread  thing! 
Men  shiver  when  thou  'rt  nam'd:  nature,  appaird. 
Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness.    Ah,  how  dark 
Thy  long-extended  realms  and  rueful  wastes, 
Where  nought  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night. 
Dark  as  was  chaos  ere  the  infant  sun 
Was  roll'd  together  or  had  tried  his  beams 
Athwart  the  gloom  profound  1    The  sickly  taper, 
By  glimm'ring  through  thy  low-brow'd  misty  vaults, 
Furr'd  round  with  mouldy  damps  and  ropy  slime, 
Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror. 
And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome.  .... 

What  is  this  workl? 
What  but  a  spadous  burial-field  unwall'd, 
Strew'd  with  Death's  spoils,  the  nx>ils  of  animals 
Savage  and  tame,  and  full  of  dead  men's  bones! 
The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  liv'd; 
And  we  that  live  must  lend  our  carcases 
To  cover  our  own  offspring;  in  their  turns 
They  too  must  cover  theirs.    'TIS  here  all  meet: 
The  shiv'ring  Icelander,  and  sun-burnt  Moor, 
Men  of  all  climes,  that  never  met  before, 
And  of  all  creeds,  the  Jew,  the  Tuiic,  the  Christian. 
Here  the  proud  prince  and  favourite  yet  prouder — 
His  sov'reign's  keeper  and  the  people's  scourge — 
Are  huddled  out  of  sight.    Here  lie  abash 'd 
The  great  negotiators  of  the  earth, 
And  celebrated  masters  of  the  balance. 
Deep-read  in  stratagems  and  wiles  of  courts: 
Now  vain  their  treaty-skill;  Death  scorns  to  treat. 
Here  the  o'erloaded  slave  fdngs  down  hb  burden 
From  his  gall'd  shoulders;  and  when  the  stem  tyrant 
With  all  his  guards  and  tools  of  power  about  him, 
Is  meditating  new  unheard-of  haJrdships, 
Mocks  his  short  arm,  and,  quick  as  thought,  escapes 
Where  tyrants  vex  not  and  the  weary  rest. 

anatopsi5  =  ''y\cvf  of  death"  (Greek  Odyaros,  "death";  «^tf,  "view"). 
aling:  in  1821,  "gentle";  the  present  reading  was  adopted  in  1836.  Y32. 
t>efore  1836,  "thy." 

10)  52.  pUrce  the  Barcan  wilderness:  in  1821,  "and  the  Barcan  desert 
;  in  1855,  "  traverse  Barca's  desert  sands";  the  present  reading  was  adopted 
[ .  Barcan:  Barca  is  a  desert  region  in  northern  Africa,  f  54.  Oregon: 
1 87 1,  "Oregan."  The  Oregon  is  now  called  the  Columbia;  the  region 
t  which  it  flows,  now  the  state  of  Oregon,  was  then  a  complete  wUdemess. 
withdraw:   in  1821.  "shalt  fall";   the  present  reading  was  adopted  in  1836. 
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year  before  their  marriage,  to  the  lady  who  became  Mrs.  Bryant" — Godwin.    Cf. 
Wordsworth's  "Three  Years  She  Grew  in  Sun  and  Shower/'  e^NsdaOy  stanzas  3-5: 

She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 

That,  wild  with  glee,  across  the  lawn 
r    Or  up  the  mountain  springs; 
/     And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 
,'     And  hers  the  silence  and  the  cahn. 

Of  mute  insensate  things. 

The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her,  for  her  the  willow  bend; 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  moti<Nis  of  the  storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  maiden's  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wajrward  round. 

And  beauty  bom  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face. 

(189)  Monument  Mountain.  "The  mountain  called  by  this  name  is  a 
remarkable  precipice  in  Great  Barrington,  overlooking  the  rich  and  picturesque 
valley  of  the  Housatonic,  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  southern 
extremity  is,  or  was  a  few  years  since,  a  conical  pile  of  small  stones,  erected,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  surrounding  country,  by  the  Indians,  in  memory  of  a 
woman  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  who  killed  herself  by  leaping  from  the  edge  of  the 
predpice.  Until  within  a  few  years  past,  small  parties  of  that  tribe  used  to  arrive 
from  their  settlement  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  visits  to 
Stockbridge,  the  place  of  their  nativity  and  former  residence.  A  young  woman 
belonging  to  one  of  these  parties  related,  to  a  friend  of  the  author,  the  story  on  which 
the  poem  of  'Monument  Moimtain'  is  founded." — ^Note  in  the  183a  edition. 

(192)  A  Forest  Hymn.  First  published  in  The  Literary  GoMeUe.  "Thb  was 
the  last  poem  that  Mr.  Bryant  wrote  during  his  residence  in  the  country,  just  before 
his  removal  to  New  York." — Godwin. 

(193)  38-47.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  "Lines  Composed  a  Few  Miles  above  Tintem 

Abbey,"  U.  93-102: 

And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  aU  objects  of  all  thought 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

(194)  66-68.  Cf.  the  lines  quoted  above;    also  Shelley's  "Adonais"  (1821), 

U.  478-82: 

That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move. 
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That  Benedictioa  which  the  dipanc  cune 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaininc  Love 
Which,  throtiffh  the  web  of  btiag  blindly  wove 

(196)  97-IOI.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  "  Linca  Compoacd  a  Few  Miles  abo«-c  Tibikz. 

Abbey,"  II.  107-11: 

well  pleased  to  recosniae 
In  Nature,  and  the  language  of  the  sense. 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts^  the  nurse. 
The  fcuide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  aad  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being. 

(196)  JiNE.  "After  taking  up  his  residence  m  New  York  in  iSxs.  Mr.  Bin* 
made  a  brief  visit  to  Great  Barrington,  where  he  had  Kvcd  for  tea  ytm.  thorn 
this  farewell  visit  this  poem  was  suggested  to  him;  and.  fifty-two  yvnis  htm, 
his  death  occurred  in  the  month  of  June,  it  was  generally  icaurkcd  how  its 
wishes  had  turned  into  prophecy.  He  was  buried  in  a  rural  cemetefy  at  Maif* 
amid  the  sights  and  sounds,  'Soft  airs  and  song  aad  light  aad  bloom,*  lor  wttd  k 
suppo:<eA  his  soul  it*ould  yearn  even  after  death." — Godwin. 

(197)  A  Sl  MiiEa  Ramble.    Cf.  Wordsworth's  "To  My  Sbtcr": 

It  is  the  first  mild  day  of  March: 
Each  minute  sweeter  than  before; 
The  redbreast  sings  from  the  tall  krck 
That  standi  beside  our  door. 

There  is  a  blessing  in  the  air, 
Whirh  seems  a  sense  of  joy  to  yield 
To  the  bare  trees  and  mountains  bare 
Anil  grass  in  the  green  field. 

My  sister  ('t  is  a  wish  of  mine). 
Now  that  our  morning  meal  is  done. 
Make  haste,  your  morning  task  resign. 
Come  forth  sind  feel  the  sun. 

I'Mward  will  come  with  you:  aad.  prsy. 
Tut  on  with  speed  >'our  woodland  dreu; 
.\nd  brim;  no  Ixiok.  for  this  one  day 
Wc  '11  Kivc  to  idleness. 

N«)  jnyli'NN  forms  shall  regulate 
<  )iir  livinc  laWndar: 
W  c  from  til  day.  my  friend,  will  data 
'1  \w  I'lH-nini;  of  the  year. 

I.ii\r.  n>iw  a  universal  birth. 

1  r<>in  hr.trt  to  heart  i<«  stealing. 

1  mm  cirth  to  man.  friMn  man  to  earth: 

Ii  i^  thr  hour  of  frvling. 


Hnr  nii>mrnt  nnw  may  give  us 
'i  li.iii  yr.ir^  of  lulling  rraMin: 
( »iir  Miiti*i<.  sh.tll  ilriiiL  at  every  pore 
'I  hr  -[lirit  of  the  '•ra.Nitn 

>>inii-  Hilrnt  i.iws  nur  hrart«  will  make, 
\\  l-.i.  }|  fliry  sh.iJl  lutur  '»l»«->  ; 
Wi-  i<ir  ifir  >iMr  to  •••iiir  may  take 
Our  u-iiiiK-r  fri.iiii  to  day 
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And  from  the  blessed  power  that  roUs 
About,  below,  above, 
We  '11  frame  the  measure  of  our  souls: 
They  shall  be  tuned  to  love. 

Then,  oome,  my  sister;  come,  I  pray; 
With  speed  put  on  your  woodland  dress; 
And  bring  no  book,  for  this  one  day 
We  '11  give  to  idleness. 

(100)  Song  of  Marion's  Men.  General  Francis  Marion,  at  the  head  of  a 
few  daring  troops,  carried  on  an  irregular  warfare  with  the  British  forces,  in  South 
Carolina,  during  the  last  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  making  night-attacks 
and  other  forays  from  forest  and  swamp;  the  British  were  so  harassed  by.  him 
"that  th^  sent  an  officer  to  remonstrate  with  him  for  not  coming  into  the  open 
field  and  fighting  'like  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian'  "  (Biyant). 

(MB)  49.  Sanlee:  the  principal  river  of  South  Carolina. 

(MB)  T^  Prairies.  "Mr.  Biyant  first  saw  the  great  prairies  of  the  West  in 
1832,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  brothers,  who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  the  State 
of  Illinois.  This  poem  was  the  result  of  his  visit." — Godwin.  The  poet  zode  for 
about  a  hundred  miles  over  the  prairies,  on  horseback,  f  10-15.  "The  pniries 
of  the  West,  with  an  imdulating  surface,  rolling  fairies,  as  they  are  called,  present 
to  the  unaccustomed  eye  a  singular  spectacle  when  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  are 
passing  rapidly  over  them:  the  face  of  the  ground  seems  to  fluctuate  and  toss  like 
billows  of  the  sea." — Bryant. 

(103)  21.  Sonora:  one  of  the  states  of  Mexico,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Cali< 
fomia.  T  48.  Pentdicus:  a  mountain  near  Athens,  from  which  marble  was  quarried 
t  49.  Us  rock:  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 

(104)  64.  gopher:  a  small  burrowing  rodent. 

(107)  The  Wind  and  Stream.  First  published  in  The  AtlanUe  Monthly, 
December,  1857. 

(108)  The  Death  of  Lincoln.  "  Written,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements,  when  the  body  of  the  murdered  President  was  carried  in  funeral 
procession  through  the  city  of  New  York,  April,  1865." — Godwin. 

Contemporary  CRinasM 
"This  gentleman's  poetry  has  found  its  way,  piece-meal,  into  England,  and 
having  met  with  a  little  of  our  newspaper  praise,  which  has  been  repeated  with 
great  emphasis  in  America,  is  now  set  up  among  his  associates  for  a  poet  of 
extraordinary  promise,  on  the  ground  of  having  produced,  within  the  course  of 
several  years,  about  fifty  duodedmo  pages  of  poetry,  such  as  we  shall  give  a  speci- 
men of.  Mr.  B.  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  a  great  poet.  He  wants  fire — ^he  wants 
the  very  rashness  of  a  poet — the  prodigality  and  fervour  of  those  who  are  over- 
flowing with  inspiration.  Mr.  B.,  in  fact,  is  a  sensible  young  man,  of  a  thrifty 
disposition,  who  knows  how  to  manage  a  few  plain  ideas  in  a  very  handsome  way. 
....  Some  lines,  about  fifteen  or  twenty,  to  a  'water-fowl,'  which  are  very  beauti- 
ful, to  be  sure,  but  with  no  more  poetry  in  them  than  there  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  are  supposed,  by  his  countrymen,  'to  be  well  known  in  Europe.'" — ^John 
Neal,  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  September,  1824. 
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We  should  think  ....  that  he  were  formed  rather  for  the  bcmutilul  thu  '.ar 
sublime,  rather  for  pensi\'e  tenderness  than  deep  and  harrowing  patko^  rachrr  :  t 
the  effusions  of  fancy  and  feeling  than  for  the  creations  of  a  bold  and  fcrtik  ima^ ai 

tion The  diction  of  these  poems  is  unobjectionable — and  thai  a  saiiac  * 

(nrat  deal.  It  is  simple  and  natural— there  is  no  straining  after  effect,  do  arr 
tricious  glare,  no  affected  point  and  brilliancy.  It  is  clear  and  pfvcite — Mr  B0&2: 
flues  not  seem  to  think  mysticism  any  element  of  the  true  sublime,  or  the  banc 
(Mtctry  at  all  inconsistent  with  common  sense.  It  is  idiomatic  aad  racy- "~ 7* 
Southern  Rfvirw,  February,  iSjj. 

"The  faults  of  this  poet  ....  are  the  same  in  kind,  but  not  in  deem,  mvh 
those  of  Willis.  He  belunRA  to  the  same  school  [the  English  Lake  SHmnlt  lW«a 
he  (Iocs  not  carry  its  |>eculiarities  to  such  a  fanatical  eitent.  His  mwfaaiina  a 
formed  upon  the  same  quaint  and  Muggish  model;  but  be  of  tenet  deviates  Ina  JL 
ami  infuses  into  it  a  degree  of  spirit  which  renden  many  of  hii  ptudurtiai  k< 
uiiplcasing  to  thoM  who  are  fond  of  poring  over  sentimental  iianm  or  fragBcau  la 

pn)Mng  blank  verse But  we  wish  not  to  prejudice  our  raKlen  ^f*«***  Mr 

Hryant's  po('tr>'.  Throughout  the  principal  part  of  the  effusiom  btioiv  hl  hi 
fxhibits  a  manliness  of  thought  and  a  facility  of  expression  which,  after  iIk  penal 
I  if  Willi  :i's  rhiipsodirs,  we  found  a  real  relief  to  our  jaded  facultica.  Mr.  BcyaiL 
although  he  gem*rally  uses  the  pru^ic  dictiim  of  the  Lake  School,  kccpa  ftoloiHf 
dear  of  its  abstruse  manner  of  thinking:  and  but  sehiom  indulges  in  the  ooacaci 
.in<l  occult  meaniuKs  su  prevalent  in  the  |Kx*try  of  that  school,  paftkalaitf  as  ii  ■ 
written  by  Shelley.  Keats,  Willie,  and  Percival.  He  also  avoids  the  cootCHpcM 
.ifTectation  of  infantile  simplicity  with  which  Wordsworth  10  often  degradn  b« 
I  t.iKes;  but  he  ha<  none  i)f  this  amiable  but  heav^  poet's  original  vein  of  | 
n  iUi tion  on  the  (li<po>iti(ins  of  man,  and  but  little  oi  his  graphicsl 
iiK  the  appearand r^  of  nature." — The  AmerUitn  QuarleHy  tUwiem,  Maic^  ilji 

"Tlity  appear  to  me  to  lirlunK  to  the  best  school  of  Engfiah  poetiy.  and  Isbt 

I  !!;itle>l  to  rank  amon^  thr  hifihrot  of  thrir  class The  saaw  keen  efv  aad 

in  -h  fcclitis'  ft>r  nature,  tiie  s.inii'  imli^enous  style  of  thinking  sad  local  peniariv 

if  imagery  whit-h  ;:ivr  si:«.li  novelty  and  interest  to  the  pages  of  thai  giftad  wfittr 

.riHi|.(rI  will  l)e  fi>-:r.>l  t<>  i  li.ir.n  tirizc  tlu»  vulume,  condensed  iaioa  nanowcaa- 

[ii.--  .iixl  siiMlin.itt.l  i:i;>i  ["-try.    The  de<^'riptive  writiogi  of  Mr.  Bqraal  IR 

(    rnti.illy  Aiiirri^.i!).     I  li*  y  tr.it:-:>ort  n't  into  the  depths  of  the  •'J—*  priansi 

:.>ri-t     ti>  tliL- -h.-ri-i  iif  (]-.<  l<'-.<  ly  I.ik-     the  bank  4  of  the  wiM 

I'll-  i>t>>w  of  ti'.>-  r<»Ky  ::;■!. i::-!  r:-i;j,:  like  a  promontory  from  amidst  a  wide 

•  't  ii<!i.ik;i-.   wliili-  t!.i  y  -i-.rti  .ir  >  .::<!  ::->  the  Klorie<i  nf  a  ilimate  fierce  in  its 

!  :.:  opli  ii<!-.l  i;i  .ill  i- •  vi.i--:!  :■!•■«.     Ili»  l!o^  ubncrvation  of  the 

vii  :ri-.  an!  :[if  /r.i;.'';.   :-!:;••.  -f  !:;;  ii«t.ii!v  prevent  his  descriplic 

i-i  ii>[iiii\:  .;i  :ii  r.t!  ,ir:>!  1  >;'.!!.■■-.;>'  i>  •-.   'Mi.ili-  hr  lu^  the  gift  of  sheddinc  over 

;••  \\'\\K  .-r  !■  r  '.\\\  l>'.'  i.-l  ■  !!  • ';:  .-.'I  1:.'  ■  l-  -.rin-iiy.  .irnl  of  clothing  tbea  witk 

.1  •^.•t  I.tiioii- ;!-..it  I'-..'*.'  ".>  r-i    ;■  '''i-!.-  i:t  '      W a-«hiiij;tuo  Inriag.  in  the  De6- 

..iti.'i;  i-f  tlsi-  I.-:,!   :i  1  1  •■   '■     r   I*: .  .    t  .      r.^ni-."   18.W. 

"  I.I  li.i-  \!M  :i  .1  <.  -.   i.  ! -A  -■■!' i:  !    :t  ir.i<  Serv  then,  let  usfinlof  al  tsfi 

.;   I  y\\\\'x  here  ne  t.t:!  \\\  .<  :i  t.>  ;■!-.■.  ■-    ui   ::..i^t  sirungly 
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Mr.  Irving's  opimon  that  in  such  ddineations  Bryant  is  equal  to  Cooper 

Tlie  poet  appears  to  be  'a  man  of  milder  mood'  than  the  romancer,  and  of  finer 
taste.    But  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  volume  comparable  in  original  power  to 

many  description^  in  the  Prairie  and  the  Spy Ifis  poetry  overflows  with 

natural  religion — ^with  what  Wordsworth  calls  the  'religion  of  the  woods.'  This 
reverential  awe  of  the  Invisible  pervades  the  verses  entitled  'Thanatopsb'  and 
'  Forest  Hymn/  imparting  to  them  a  sweet  solemnity  which  must  affect  all  thinking 
hearts.  There  is  little  that  b  original  either  in  the  imagery  of  the  'Forest  HymnVor 
in  its  language;  but  the  sentiment  is  simple,  natural,  and  sustained,  and  the  dose  is 
beautiful  ....  Compare  it  with  the  'Lines  on  revisiting  the  river  Wye,'  by  that 

great  poet  whom  Mr.  Bryant  wisely  venerates and  it  will  be  felt,  perhaps, 

that  Mr.  Irving  rashly  says  that  his  friend's  poems  are  entitled  to  'rank  among  the 
kigkesi  of  their  class  in  the  best  school  of  English  poetry.'  ....  'Thanatopsis' 
....  both  in  conception  and  execution  is  more  original;  and  we  quote  it  entire, 
as  a  noble  example  of  true  poetical  enthusiasm.  It  alone  would  establish  the 
author's  claim  to  the  honours  of  genius." — ^John  Wilson,  in  BUtckwood^t  MagoMiite, 
April,  183a. 

"Bryant  is  not  a  first-rate  poet;  but  he  has  great  power,  and  is  original  in  his 
way.  .  .  .  A  violet  becomes,  in  his  hands,  a  gem  fit  to  be  placed  in  an  imperial 
diadem;  a  mountain  leads  his  eyes  to  the  canopy  above  it.  The  woods,  the  hills, 
the  flowers — ^whatever,  in  short,  is  his  subject,  is  brought  before  our  eyes  with  a 
fidelity  of  delineation,  and  a  brightness  of  coloring,  which  the  actual  pencil  cannot 

rival.    The  picture  is  always  finished  to  the  minutest  particular To  equal 

if  not  excel  Thomson,  in  his  own  department  of  literature,  would  be  distinction 
enough  for  any  one  man;  but  his  excellence  in  descriptive  poetry  is  not  Mr.  Bryant's 
chief  merit.    The  bent  of  his  mind  is  essentially  contemplative.    He  loves  to  muse 

in  solitude,  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  and  on  the  high  places  of  the  hills 

His  thoughts  are  natural  and  simple,  seldom  commonplace,  and  often  sublime;  yet 

his  great  conceptions  are  never  abrupt  and  startling 'Thanatopsis'  is  the 

most  generally  known  and  esteemed  of  Bryant's  poems,  and  perhaps  deserves  its 

reputation.    It  is  sublime  throughout If  there  be  anything  within  the  whole 

compass  of  literature  more  delicate,  more  pure,  more  exquisitely  sweet  than  this 
["The  Evening  Wind"!  it  has  not  yet  fallen  under  our  observation." — The  North 
American  Review,  April,  1832. 

"Mr.  Bryant  is  not  a  literary  meteor;  he  is  not  calculated  to  dazzle  and 
astonish.  The  light  he  shines  with  is  mild  and  pure,  beneficent  in  its  influence,  and 
lending  a  tranquil  beauty  to  that  on  which  it  falls.  But  it  will  be  little  attractive, 
except  to  sobered  minds,  which  do  not  seek  their  intellectual  pleasures  in  the  racy 

draught  of  strong  excitement In  poetry  descriptive  of  the  aspects  of  nature 

Mr.  Bryant  principally  excels.  He  has  evidently  observed  accurately,  and  with  the 
eye  of  a  genuine  lover  of  natural  scenery,  and  he  describes  eloquently  and  unaffect- 
edly what  he  has  seen,  selecting  happily,  using  no  tiunid  exaggeration  and  vain  pomp 
of  words,  not  perplexing  us  with  vague  redundancies,  but  laying  before  us  with 
graceful  simplicity  the  best  features  of  the  individual  scene  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  his  eye He  has  much  of  the  descriptive  power  of  Thomson,  divested 
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of  the  mannerism  whit  h  per\'a(led  that  pcrioil  of  our  pneto*:  niuJi  of  tkr  i^'.a 
es<iuencss  of  touch  whiih  shines  in  the  vcne  of  Sir  Walter  Scutt,  but  maobM  cj 
associations  which  that  great  writer  did  not  equally  summon  to  Us  aid:  moth  d  tkc 
fidelity  of  Wordsworth,  but  without  his  minuteness  and  occawMul  ovcntniMd  and 
(>uerile  simplicity,  yet  cloficly  folbwing  him  in  that  better  chanctcrMtk.  hn  pama 
of  elevating  the  humblest  objects  by  connection  with  tome  nonl  tiuik.  In  iks 
Mr.  Bryant  eminently  shines.  ....  Mr.  Bryant  cannot,  pcrbapa*  be  aid  to  have  • 
liad  ear  for  metrical  rhythm,  but  neither  has  he  shown  a  very  food  amt.  .  .  .  .  Hn 
want  of  metrical  polish  is  rendered  very  evident  by  coBpnritaa  wbm»tr  be  hi* 
adopted  the  measure  of  Moore.    His  blank  verse  is  good,  aad 

to  the  ear  than  his  other  poetry We  do  not  conadtr  bim  n  int-nic 

but  we  would  assign  him  an  honourable  station  in  the  second  duft.** — Fbr  Fs 
Quarterly  Review,  August,  i8ji. 

"The  editor  presents  us  with  no  fewer  than  twenty 
iMTvcral  of  which,  such  as  his  beautiful  'Lines  to  a  Waterfowl,'  'After  a  Ti 
and  'To  the  Evening  Wind,'  have  already  made  their 
of  our  British  journals.    All  of  them  are  pleasing,  many  of 
but  certainly  the  epithet  *  bold,'  which  the  editor  appbes  to  bis 
singularly  inapplicable  to  the  mind  of  Bryant,  which  seems  far  mora  laaaiUUi  !■ 

tenderness  and  delicacy  than  power Full  of  sweet  qrmpatlqr  wkb  Natav'i 

minutest  beauties,  as  well  as  her  more  magnificent,  are  the  Knc^  *To  the  Friapd 
(ientian.'  where  the  pure  mind  of  the  author  draws  a  moral  even  from  lh» 
— The  lidinburfh  Revirsc,  April.  18.15. 

*'Mr.  William  Cullen  Br>*ant  is  the  best  poet  in 
librar>'  of  KngliMh  pot'ts  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  a  more  freshly  | 
tlun  Mr.  Bryant's.    It  administers  welcome  nurture  to  the 
It  iontain.s  but  little  to  excite  the  joyous  and  merr>- -hearted  to 
muih  to  soothe  and  suftcn  the  elated  spirit  into  a  quietiidc  tbaC 
appmaches  true  hap[tincNS.    'Tlunatoiisis*  is  not  so  subUme  aa 
ill  the  X'alK-y  of  Chamouni.'  but  its  effect  on  the  imagination  of  tbc 
li-^s  ^ranil.     It  is  mtt  >o  ficrfivt  a  production  as  the  'Klcgy  in  a 
Van!.'  but  its  vtrain-  .Koli.in  >wiTp  through  the  mind  with  a 
(luitiK.  fur  it  briMthc'^  the  s.inu' '  sad.  "wect  music  of  humanity.'     Its  1 

fall  uimii  tiic  i-.ir  a«  if  uttiri-il  liy  Mime  warning  angel Not. 

t«>thi<i.  iiimrs  lliL-  'Hymn  (ii  th«  KM-nins  Wind.*  Kither  wooUof  ilmlf  bei 
^lanip  its  au(h«ir  as  a  m.iii  «if  hich  (HK-tical  genius.  These  two  aad  iht  'Soog  li 
M.iritin\  Men'  arc  as  Mintm«in  .mil  a«  |h>puljr  in  the  United  Statca  M  ma^y  altfei 
uldcot  lyriis  of  the  liriti'<li  \nriU  " — I'he  Somlkern  IMtrtry  Mm 

'"The  Wati-rf.iwl'  \a  vrry  beautiful,  but  still  not  entitled  to  lh» 
hIiIi  h  it  ha^  iKi.i-i>in.\lly  rlii  itol  I  hrre  i«  a  fulelity  and  force  in  tha  pktHO al  Iftt 
fiiwl  3«  bniut:ht  l>i-fi<re  tlir  1  \e  nl  (he  minii.  an<l  a  fine  sense  of  <^«f  m  Ihnoiimfci 
U^wTv  oil  thr  lMikk'ri>-.:n>i  i>t  thi-  '•  nm^in  -Ly,'  amid  'falling  dew.'  'whAr^bw  ifti 
hraxrti^  with  the  i.i^'t  -trp^  I'l  il.iv  '  B-.it  the  merits  which  po^■b^y  have  baJ  mstf 
Hri>:ht  in  the  puhlii  c-tim.itiKii  •>(  i>ic  iK.^'m  are  the  melody  aod  streaglk  of  iia ' 
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fication  (which  is  indeed  excellent),  and  more  particularly  its  compkieness.  Its 
rounded  and  didactic  termination  has  done  wonders.  ....  Judging  Mr.  B.  in 
this  manner,  and  by  a  general  estimate  of  the  volume  before  us,  we  should  of  course 
pause  kmg  before  assigning  him  a  place  with  the  spiritual  Shell^ys  or  Coleridges  or 
Wordsworths,  or  wi|h  Keats,  or  even  Tennyson  or  Wilson  or  with  some  other 
burning  lifi^ts  of  our  own  day,  to  be  valued  in  a  day  to  come." — ^Edgar  A.  Poe,  in 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1837.  "Why  his  'Thanatopsis'  has 
been  so  widely  received  and  quoted  as  his  finest  production  may  be  ezphined  in  part 
by  what  has  been  just  now  said  respecting  the  negative  merits  of  composition.  It  is 
quite  devoid  of  fault,  is  undoubtedly  beautiful;  and  in  judging,  absolutely,  of  (ke 
Poems  of  Bryant,  the  public  voice  b  not  altogether  wrong  in  its  decision.  But  as 
affording  evidence  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  pod,  ....  he  himself,  if  we  do  not 
greatly  misunderstand  him,  would  select  some  other  portions  of  his  works.  Had  be 
indeed,  always  written  as  in  the  annexed  little  ballad  "Oh  Fairest  of  the  Rural 
Maids"],  he  might  have  justly  assumed  that  rank  among  the  poets  of  all  time  into 
which  our  national  pride  and  partiality  are  so  blindly  di4>oaed  to  thrust  him  as  it 
is." — Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  Burion*s  Gentleman's  Magaame,  May,  184a 

"It  has  been  the  singular  felidty  of  Mr.  Bryant  that  he  has  done  whatever 
he  has  done  with  consummate  finish  and  completeness.  If  he  has  not,  as  the  critics 
often  tell  us,  the  comprehensiveness  or  philosophic  insight  of  Wordsworth,  the 
weird  fancy  of  Coleridge,  the  gorgeous  diction  of  Keats,  the  exquisite  subtlety  of 
Tennyson,  he  is,  nevertheless,  the  one  among  all  our  contemporaries  who  has  written 

the  fewest  things  carelessly  and  the  most  things  well It  is  admitted,  we 

believe  universally,  that  as  a  poet  of  Nature  Mr.  Bryant  stands  without  a  rival. 
No  one  has  celebrated  her  as  he  has  in  all  her  changeful  aspects  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur  He  does  not  only  depict  her  colors  and  shapes,  giving  us  the  landscape: 

he  hears  her  mysterious  voices,  and  he  imparts  to  us  some  faint  echo  of  those  supernal 
melodies.  ....  In  these  ["Sella"  and  "The  Little  People  of  the  Snow"],  with  a 
delicacy  of  fancy  which  is  like  the  tracery  of  frost-crystal,  and  wi^i  a  fineness  of 
feeling  that  Tennyson  has  never  surpassed,  he  leads  us  into  wholly  new  realms  of 
faery." — The  Independent  (as  reprinted  in  LiUell's  Living  Age,  February  13,  1864). 

"  Bryant,  pulsing  the  first  interior  verse-throbs  of  a  mighty  world — bard  of  the 
river  and  the  wood,  ever  conveying  a  taste  of  open  air,  with  scents  as  from  hayfields, 
grapes,  birch-borders — ^always  lurkingly  fond  of  threnodies — beginning  and  ending 
his  long  career  with  chants  of  death,  with  here  and  there,  through  all,  poems  or 
passages  of  poems  touching  the  highest  universal  truths,  enthusiasms,  duties 
— morab  as  grim  and  eternal,  if  not  as  stormy  and  fateful,  as  anything  in  Eschylus." 
— Walt  Whitman,  Specimen  Days,  April  16,  1881. 

EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

"An  immortal  instinct,  deep  within  the  spirit  of  man,  is  thus,  plainly,  a  sense 
of  the  Beautiful.  This  it  is  <vhich  administers  to  his  delight  in  the  manifold  forms 
and  sounds  and  odours  and  sentiments  amid  which  he  exists.  And  just  as  the  lily 
is  repeated  in  the  lake,  or  the  eyes  of  Amaryllis  in  the  mirror,  so  is  the  mere  oral  or 
written  repetition  of  these  forms  and  sounds  and  colours  and  odours  and  sentiments 
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a  dui>licatc  source  of  delight.    But  this  mere  repeCitioD  is  not  poctfy.     He  who 
simply  sing,  with  howe\'er  glowing  enthusiasm,  or  with  however  vi%-id  a  truxk  a 
description,  of  the  sights  and  sounds  and  odoun  and  coloun  and  tentimentA  wbij 
greet  him  in  common  with  all  mankind — he.  I  say,  has  jret  failed  to  pitive  his  Arai 
title.    There  is  still  a  something  in  the  distance  which  he  has  been  unable  to  attua 
We  have  still  a  thirst  unquenchable,  to  allay  which  be  has  noC  shown  ni  the  cfy«ii 
springs.    This  thirst  belongs  to  the  immortality  of  Man.     It  it  at  oaoe  a  vaam- 
quence  and  an  indication  of  his  perennial  existence.    It  is  the  desire  of  tbr  m/A  i» 
the  star.     It  is  no  mere  appredation  of  the  Beauty  before  as — but  a  wild  cAort  u 
reach  the  Beauty  above.     Inspired  by  an  ecstatic  pfesdcnce  of  iIk  gloriei  hefo^i 
the  Rravc,  we  struggle,  by  multiform  combinations  ansong  the  things  and  ihomki 
of  Time,  to  attain  a  purtiun  of  that  Loveliness  whose  very  elnncnta.  pefhipi 
appertain  to  eternity  alone.     And  thus  when  by  Poetry — or  when  by  Mnac  tte 
mo-;t  entrancing  of  the  piietit.'  mcKxls— we  find  ourselves  melted  into  tcnr^  wc  vtcp 
then,  not  -  a:>  the  .Vbhate  (iravina  supposes— through  excess  of  plcnaure.  bvl  ihRnft 
a  certain  petulant,  impatient  sorrow  at  our  inability  to  grasp  ■«■ 
on  earth,  at  once  and  for  ever,  those  divine  and  raptuious  josn  of 
the  [xtcm  or  throufik  the  music,  we  attain  to  but  brief  and  ii 
....  To  recapitulate,  then:   I  would  define,  in  brief,  the  Ptetiy  of  words  as  fh 
KhythmUdl  Creation  of  Btauty.     Its  Mjle  arliiter  is  Taste.     With  the  Intdkct  or  wik 
the  ( *onscience  it  ha.^  only  collateral  relation;!.    Tnles  inddentaQy.  h  has  no  tmtm 
whatever  either  with  Duty  or  with  Truth  "  -  Poe,  "The  Poctk  Priadple."  ilp 
"A  p(X'm.  ill  my  (ipinion.  14  opposed  to  a  work  of  sdenoe  by  havi*^  hr  ti 
i»x*nt'di^iU  oltjeit,  pUMsure.  not  truth;    to  romance,  by  having  for  its  objart  s> 
ff.<./'-'.'Mi7t-  in.otead  of  a  drfmitf  pleasure,  being  a  poem  only  to  f ar  aa  this  «6ffft  a 
.i:!.iii.eil;    mm.ini  e  pre-xiitin;;  perceptible  imager  with  definite,  poctiy  with  wM- 
iilte.  <en«.itions  tu  uh'uh  eml  niu>ic  is  an  essrnlial.  since  the  ooBprefacMian  of  wcrt 
^  >-.::)•!  i-^  our  mot  in-Ii-nt'.lte  uiiweption.     Music,  when  combined  with  a  phaaiH^* 
:  !t  .1.  'i<  piM  try;  nr.iMi  withn-Ji  the  iilra  i.<  simply  music;  the  idea  withont  thcB^ 
i    ;.t..M  ir..:ii ;!- \ir>  ili  !:r.iti\i  tn-^  "     Toe.  "  letter  to  B /*  pre&nd  10 /«■■' 

!   -      I 

I  :-.•■  ti  \T    wl'M  (?-.'  !  \>  •-;.;l<>n->  rinteii.  i%  from  the  1845  editioa. 
209-  >>>SN<  I     i>)  ^-  :<  N>  I.      (*f.  Keats's  I^mia.  II.  320-3S.: 

I>o  nnt  all  (harms  fly 

A?  •■■1  '■  I  n-  f.  ■.:  li  i>i  loM  philosophy? 

I  ):t  n-  u  I-  .III  .i-a;::!  r.iirilHiw  once  in  heaven: 

\\i-  I.'.   A  h'-r  VI  -  !.  htr  triturc:  she  is  given 

I:;  •  .-    :-.']  I  •.;.il  -^r.r  <■!  vi-mmun  things. 

]'■  .'    .  :■:•.■  w  .1  I  liji  .\n  An^Tls  «ing^, 

('■  :   ,1  r  .i.i  t:.\  •''.•  ri-  <•  Ny  rule  an^l  Une, 

I  :-\-:\  ;:.•-  1. 1   r-.'n!  .lir  .i;'.>l  Kn>*med  mine. 

1  '..4    l". I  .1  r  li'  '■■■'•*■   -.1^  it  erewhile  made 

I       ;■:'•>-;■•:>  :.'•{  I  -.n.  .1  melt  into  a  shade. 

'  1  \    /:»:  :rtf: :  :•  i  1  ■    ■     "   '  r  .   "  <  rv    ' 

209    -  ■'.  .  ;■    V      \r    \Mx-.h        ■  a;  A.iraaf.'    II    6S-i$o     The  ■■(«» » 

.  :ii..i.{t  I!  .Nr  I  .  ..   ..:     l':u":.'.  I  •  .:i»:'«"  •»(  beauty  and  miisic.    The  piK^t 

.  ■  :  -  ^'\\i  the  s«.t:i;i-  :-r  ::.«•  i*'»A- 


S«7 


To  lappy  riovfers  that  night^and  Iree  lo  tree; 

tounlains  vae  gushEng  oiusic  u  they  fell 

In  many  a  star-lil  s">ve  or  nunn-llt  dell: 

Yr(  dieoce  came  upon  inatetial  (hings— 

Fair  flowcra,  bright  waterfalK  *"■'  angei  wiags. — 

And  gound  slone  that  [ram  (he  spirit  sprang 

Bore  liurtlicn  to  the  chann  the  maiden  sang. 

4.  "The  wild  hte  will  aot  sleep  in  the  shade  if  there  be  mDonlisht." 

Ielen.  Addressed  to  Mrs,  Helen  Stannard,  the  mother  of  one  of 
CI,  at  whose  home  he  had  vi^ted.  In  a  letter  lo  Mrs.  Helen  Whil- 
.  edition  at  Foe,  Vol.  XVII.  p.  294),  the  poet  refers  to  the  poem  thus: 
]  written,  in  my  pat^onate  boyhood,  to  the  first  purely  ideal  bve  of 
Helen  Stannard  of  whom  I  told  you."     1  0,  lo.  la  i8ji: 


rEL.  "And  the  angel  Israfel,  whose  beait-strings  are  a  lute,  and 
etest  voice  of  ill  God's  creatures." — Koran.  In  regard  to  this  note 
84s  version.  Professor  Woodbcrry  has  pointed  out  that  the  stale- 
cur  in  theKwflu  but  in  Sale's  "Prehminary  Discourse"  [Section  IV) 
n  of  liie  Koran,  and  that  the  nurds  "whose  heart -strings  arc  a  lute" 
hut  were  inserted  by  Poe.     In  fact,  these  words  were  not  in  (he 

iSji  version  of  the  poem.  Id  Sale,  furthermore,  (he  eoct  expm- 
lelliralll,  who  has  the  most  melodious  vtuct  of  all  God's  creatures." 
itning.     1 16.  Bewi:  "  But  alt  these  glories  will  be  eclipsed  bg  the 

ravishing  girls  of  paradise,  called,  from  their  large  black  eyes, 
Sate,  "Prehminary  Discourse"  to  the  Koran,  Section  IV. 
.  Cf.  Shelley's  "To  a  Skylark"  (iSjo),  U.  8.-iw.  ">r-s: 

Waking  or  asleep 

Tbou  of  death  must  deem 
Tilings  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  (hy  notes  Bow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 
We  look  before  and  after, 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  paja  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tetl  of  saddest  thought 


Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  knov 

I'rom  my  lips  would  flow. 


If  I  ilid  dwell  where  Ii 
Kath  dwelt,  and  hew 
He  would  not  ^ng  oni 
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One  half  as  passionately. 

Am)  a  stonnier  note  than  this  woukJ  swell 

From  my  lyre  within  the  sky. 

(US)  The  City  in  the  Ska.    A  comparisoa  with  the  fine  Ibnn.  ■  the 
of  i8ii  (where  the  title  is  "The  Doomed  aty").  will  ihofw  Poc's  ikiB  ■  levwis 

Lo,  Death  hath  reared  Umself  a  throoc 

In  a  strange  city,  all  akme, 

Far  down  within  the  dim  wot — 

And  the  good,  and  the  bad.  and  the  wont  and  the  boi 

Have  gone  to  their  eternal  rest. 

There  shrines  and  palaces  aad  towcn 

Are — not  like  any  thing  of  oiin-~ 

0  no — O  no — ours  never  kxMB 

To  heaven  with  that  ungodly  gloom! 

Time-eaten  towers  that  tranbw  noli 

Around,  by  lifting  winds  forgot. 

Resignedly  beneath  the  sky 

The  melancholy  waters  Ke. 

A  heaven  that  God  doth  not  conicma 

With  stars  is  tike  a  diadem— 

We  liken  our  ladies'  eyct  to  them— 

But  there!  that  everlasting  palll 

It  would  be  mockery  to  ciul 

Such  dreariness  a  heaven  at  all. 

Yet  tho*  no  holy  rays  come  down 

On  the  long  night-time  of  that  tova. 

LJKht  from  the  lurid,  deep  sea 

Streams  up  the  turrets  silentiy — 

I'p  thn)neift-  up  long-forgotten  bowcn 

Oi  sculptur'd  iv'y  and  stone  flowers— 

rp  (lumes — up  spires — up  kin^y  hallsr^ 

I'p  fanes— up  Babylon-Uae  walls — 

l-p  many  a  melancholy  shrine 

Whoso  entabbtures  intertwine 

The  ma^k.  the  viol,  and  the  vine. 

There  o|>rn  temples,  open  graves 

.An*  (in  d  level  with  the  wavc*^ 

Hut  nut  the  riches  there  that  lie 

In  (Ml  h  itinl'^  diamond  tyt, 

Nft  the  Kaily  Jewell 'd  dead 

'i'ttnpi  the  waters  from  their  bed: 

\  >*T  Mil  ripple^  curl,  alas, 

Alt  Id;:  th.it  wilderness  of  glass— 

N.I  -wdlinK'^  hint  that  winds  may  be 

1  pxti  ;i  lar  t>fT  happier  sea: 

So  Mt-ii'l  the  turrets  and  shadow*  then 

1  h.it  a\\  Mi-m  pendulous  in  air. 

\\  liile  friim  the  hifch  towers  of  the  town 

Mi.iih  li^ik^  i;i»;.-intically  down. 

lint  1>>.  A  -tir  i<i  in  the  air! 

I  hi  u.ivi '  there  i-<  a  ripple  there! 

A    i!  thf  t•l^K^r'•  hail  thrown  awie. 

In  ^I'L-l.tU-  siiiKin«;.  the  dull  tide, 

\<  It  the  tiirn-t  ltip<  had  Riven 

A  v.ti  liuni  in  the  lilniv  heaven: 

'1  he  i%.i\r^  li.i\e  n<iw  a  mlder 

'I  he  \er>'  hour*  are  hreathing 
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And  when,  amid  no  earthly  moans, 
Down,  down  that  town  shall  settle  hence, 
Hell,  rising  from  a  thousand  thrones, 
Shall  do  it  reverence, 
And  Death  to  some  more  happy  cHme 
Shall  give  his  undivided  time. 

(216)  The  Sleeper.  The  text  is  that  of  the  1845  edition,  with  the  corrections 
by  Poe  in  J.  Lorimer  Graham's  copy.  "  Your  appreciation  of '  The  Sleq>er '  delights 
me.  In  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry  it  is  better  than  'The  Raven';  but  there  b 
not  one  man  in  a  million  who  could  be  brought  to  agree  with  me  in  this  opmioo. 
'The  Raven,'  of  course,  is  far  the  better  as  a  work  of  art;  but  in  the  true  basis  of  all 
art ' The  Sleeper'  is  the  superior.  I  wrote  the  latter  when  quite  a  boy." — ^Poe  in  an 
undated  letter  (Harrison's  edition  of  Poe,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  207). 

(^6)  To  One  in  Paradise.  The  text  is  that  of  the  1845  editkn,  with  the 
Graham  corrections. 

(fl7)  The  Haunted  Palace.  First  published  in  Tk$  BaUmcn  Musntm, 
April,  iSiso;  afterward  mcorporated  in  the  tale,  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher." 
"By  'The  Haunted  Palace'  I  mean  to  imply  a  mind  haunted  by  phantoms  a 
disordered  brain." — Poe,  in  a  letter  to  Griswold,  March  29,  1841.  5  33-  Por^tyro- 
gene^^'hom  in  the  purple"  (Greek  'wop4^(tpa,  "purple";  yMPVfrr^n,  "bom"),  i^.. 
of  royal  birth,  purple  being  formerly  the  distinguishing  color  of  royal  robes;  here  it 
refers  to  the  kingliness  of  the  human  mind. 

(218)  The  Conqueror  Worm.  The  text  is  that  of  the  1845  edition,  with  the 
Graham  corrections.  First  published  in  Graham* s  Magatim,  January,  1843; 
afterward  incorporated  m  the  tale,  "Ligeia."    f  9.  J/tinei^ actors. 

(219)  35.  miifiM;  f(m/»  throng  of  actors. 

(219)  The  Raven.  The  text  is  that  of  The  Richmond  Examuur,  September 
25>  i849>  which  received  Poe's  last  revision.  Fu^t  published  in  Th$  Eivemmg  Mirror, 
January  29,  1845. 

See  Poe's  "Philosophy  of  Composition"  for  his  own  account  of  the  mode  of 
composing  the  poem.    The  following  extracts  give  most  of  the  main  points. 

"The  length,  the  province,  and  the  tone  being  thus  determined,  I  betook  myself 
to  ordinary  induction,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  artistic  piquancy  which  might 
serve  me  as  a  key-note  in  the  construction  of  the  poem — some  pivot  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  might  turn.  In  carefully  thinking  over  all  the  usual  artistic  effects 
....  I  did  not  fall  to  perceive  immediately  that  no  one  had  been  so  universally 

employed  as  that  of  the  re/rain I  resolved  to  diversify,  and  so  heighten, 

the  effect  by  adhering  in  general  to  the  monotone  of  sound  while  I  continually  varied 
that  of  the  thought:  that  is  to  say,  I  determined  to  produce  continuously  novel 
effects  by  the  variation  of  the  application  of  the  refrain,  the  refrain  itself  remaining 
for  the  most  part  unvaried. 

"These  points  being  settled,  I  next  bethought  me  of  the  nature  of  my  refrain. 
Since  its  application  was  to  be  repeatedly  varied,  it  was  clear  that  the  refrain  itself 
must  be  brief,  for  there  would  have  been  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  frequent 

variations  of  application  in  any  sentence  of  length Thb  led  me  at  once  to  a 

single  word  as  the  best  refrain.    The  question  now  arose  as  to  the  character  of  the 
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wnni.  n.i\  inK  m.i«lc  up  my  mi  ml  to  a  refrain,  the  divisiun  \A  thr  pucm  io!o  ^£.•.*^ 
u\i^.  of  iour.^-.  u  (.urollary,  the  rrfrain  formiiu;  the  cki>c  of  raih  fttar^ra.  lh«:  *^: 
a  (.icw,  to  have  forte,  mubt  be  sonorous  and  lUKcpiihte  of  protmtcd  e«DpLft«> 
atlmittcd  no  duubt;  and  these  considerations  inevitably  led  me  to  tbc  lone  #  at  tte 
most  sonorous  vowel,  in  connection  with  r  as  the  most  producible  r'tttimi^t  Tk 
sound  of  the  refrain  being  thus  determined,  it  became  necessary  to  srirct  a  a^r: 
emixxlying  this  sound  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  fullest  possible  kcrpiac  witk  thft! 
melancholy  which  I  ha<i  predetermined  as  the  tone  of  the  poem.  In  mck  a  Hsr^ 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  overlook  the  word  'neiermutc- '  la  im 
it  was  the  very  first  which  pre<iented  itself. 

"The  next  dfsUeratum  was  a  pretext  for  the  continuous  use  of  the 
'lu'vermure.'  ....  Here,  then,  immediately  arose  the  idea  of  a 
treat urc  capable  of  speech;  and,  very  luturally,  a  parrot  in  the  first  ii 
Kt'^te<l  itS4'lf.  hut  was  superseded  forthwith  by  a  ra\'en.  as  equally  capable  of  ipcni 
ami  intinitely  more  in  keeping  with  the  intended  tome. 

"  I  hail  miw  gone  so  far  as  the  conception  of  a  raven— the  bird  of  Dl  oma- 
nionotunou>ly  repeating  the  one  word  'nevermore'  at  the  concluBon  of 
in  u  ptM-m  of  melancholy  tone  and  in  length  about  one  hundred  Enct.  Now. 
lo-irig  si^'ht  uf  the  object  supremcneis,  or  perfection,  at  all  pointi^  I  aifccd  apdl 
'<  )f  ail  melancholy  topics  what,  according  to  the  unitnsol  understandiBg  of  aaaUad 
U  the  moit  melancholy  ("'  'Death'  was  the  obvious  reply.  'And  vhca.*  I  mil  '■ 
thi^  muat  melancholy  of  topics  most  poetical  ?'  From  what  I  have  alicn^y  cipluMd 
at  Mtme  length,  the  answer  here  also  is  obvious:  'When  it  Bort  cloMly  aBa  ii«* 
to  lifjuty:  the  death,  then,  of  a  beautiful  woman  ii,  imquestioaab|y.  the  ma^ 
pit  t leal  tiipiL  in  the  vnirM;  ami  equally  is  it  be>*ond  doubt  that  the  Ipi  bcN  wtuA 

i'-T  >'.iih  topic  are  thi>^-  uf  a  bereaved  lover 

'  riie  next  puint  In  be  iimMilered  was  the  mode  of  bringing  tofethir  the  biff 
■;i<l  the  r.iven;  and  the  t'lrr^t  branch  of  this  consideration  was  the  fwfilr.  For  iki 
i<:(-  niiKt  ii.it  ural  Mi>:Ke-tii'n  micht  ik*em  t«>  lie  a  forest  or  the  fidds;  bvt  k  W* 
.i!-.\.i>  "  .i;>|>i.irii!  tn  me  that  a  ^lo»c  cinumuripthn  of  sp^t  is  absolutely 
!  •  '}-.i-  I  ill  I T  •>;  i;-.  ::].lIi  il  ii)>  i>lcnt- it  has  the  force  of  a  frame  ton 
I    !-  ii  rt!:i:L<  ■!.  i)-.>  :i.  t>-  :<l.f  t  \\.v  l>i\er  in  his  chamber ^in  a  chamber 

>  !.i:[i  l<y  i::tM.ii::.  •  i  I  l.i-r  mI.>>  hail  frn|Uentni  it.  The  rooa  b  RptoeBlffd  a* 
'  i  !\  i..::ii  '  -  !  :!.:  i::  :.•  :>  i>:r>u.ini  e  of  the  ideas  I  have  already  oplaiacd  dC 
i'  ■   --.i' ji.  I  ■■!  Ml  ,:.:!>  ..-  i':.  •  -.i!i  p.^jiial  thr»is. 

"  1  ill- .'    .;•  !■' !:  .■  :V  .  ^  !•  Ti  r::-.i:,iii.  I  had  now  to  introduce  the  biid:  and  ibr 

.-^  I  >•:  i:i!r  ■ !  .-::..-  i.  :.  '  :.r  >.-:.' !i  !!-.r  win- !>iw  Wat  inevitable.    The  Men  of  makaf 

!-\.r  --.|>;  ••  •  i:.-riti  r.  tKat  the  flapping  of  the  vi^fs  of  the  Itf* 

*  :!.<    *  :r  :  :    .    :  i -,.:..:' ,ir  t!u  lioor  uriicinatcd  in  a  wish  to lacTBBK.  by  pr> 

!'     t-  .  !■  i  .::.  1  i:i  a  •!> -iri- t<i  admit  the  incidental  effect  ariflM 

]■   ;<t  ::i'  '.■.■■■.         :--..■  I.I- >!  H.:.  !.:..!ii;^' jU  tiark.  and  thcaccadopliag  tk 

!.'■••■.'         'A  ■:  W'  r.:'.''^"  i\\.\\  kn^xked.    I  made  the  etfte 

.  r  :  r  ■}.    r .  ■  ■  .  •  '  I  ki.'i^  admission,  and.  second^,  kr 
"  ;  :  .V  '-.  v.:  --■.*«  u -thin  the  chamber.     I  madr  ikt 

!;-  ;..'.-  i'.  ':-..:>:  r  :!:'  •  ::•   !  of  n.ntraU  betwtca  the  martili 


I  -• 
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and  the  phimage— it  being  understood  that  the  bust  was  absolutely  suggested  by 
the  bird — the  bust  of  PaUas  being  chosen,  first,  as  most  in  keeping  with  the  scholar* 
ship  of  the  lover,  and,  secondly,  for  the  sonorousness  of  the  word  'Pallas'  itself. .... 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  words,  'from  out  my  heart'  (1.  loz],  involve  the 
first  metaphorical  expression  in  the  poem.  They,  with  the  answer  'Nevermore,' 
dispose  the  mind  to  seek  a  moral  in  all  that  has  been  previously  narrated.  The 
reader  begins  now  to  regard  the  raven  as  emblematical;  but  it  is  not  until  the  very 
last  line  of  the  very  last  stanza  that  the  intention  of  making  him  emblematical  of 
Mowmful  and  Never-ending  Remembrance,  is  permitted  distinctly  to  be  seen." 

"The  late  Buchanan  Read  informed  Robert  Browning  that  Poe  described  to 
him  (i.e..  Read)  the  whole  process  of  the  construction  of  his  poem,  and  declared 
that  the  suggestion  of  it  lay  wholly  in  a  line  from  'Lady  Genldine's  Courtship,' 
*With  a  murmurous  stir  uncertain,  in  the  air  the  purple  curtain.'" — J.  H.  Ingrain's 
life  of  Poe,  Vol.  I,  p.  276.  Cf.  "The  Raven,"  1. 13.  For  other  reports  of  the  mode 
of  composition  see  Stedman  and  Woodbeny's  edition  of  Poe,  VoL  X,  and  Wood- 
berry's  life  of  Poe,  Vol.  II,  p.  in. 

"'The  Raven'  has  had  a  great  'run,'  Thomas;  but  I  wrote  it  for  the  express 
purpose  of  running— just  as  I  did  the  'Gold-Bug,'  you  know.  The  bird  beat  the 
bug,  though,  all  hollow." — Poe,  in  a  letter  to  F.  W.  Thomas,  May  4, 1845. 

The  eccentric  poet,  Thomas  H.  Chi  vers,  wrote  to  Griswold,  March  28,  1851: 
"He  [Poe]  no  doubt  felt  piqued  when  I  accused  him  of  having  stolen  his  'Raven' 
from  my  poem,  'To  AUegra  Florence  in  Heaven' — ^which  you  know  he  did,  if  you 
know  anything  at  all  about  it.  The  same  is  true  of  his  lectures  on  Poetry — besides 
many  other  things."  A  few  stanzas  from  Chivers's  poem  will  a£ford  a  fair  basb  for  a 
judgment  as  to  the  justice  of  his  claim: 

Holy  angels  now  are  bending 
To  receive  thy  soul  ascending: 
Up  to  Heaven  to  jovs  unendmg. 

And  to  bliss  which  is  divine; 
While  thy  pale,  cold  form  is  fading 
Under  death's  dark  wings  now  shading 
Thee  with  gloom  which  is  pervading 

This  poor,  broken  heart  of  mine.  .  .  . 

With  my  bowed  head  thus  reclining 
On  my  hand,  my  heart  repining, 
ijhall  my  salt  tears,  ever  shining 

On  my  pale  checks,  flow  for  thce^ 
Bitter  soul-drops  ever  stealing 
From  the  holy  fount  of  feeling, 
Deepest  anguish  now  revealing, 

For  thy  loss,  dear  child,  to  me. 

As  an  egg,  when  broken,  never 
Can  be  mended,  but  must  ever 
Be  the  same  crushed  egg  forever, 

So  shall  this  dark  heart  of  mine; 
Which,  though  broken,  is  still  breaking, 
And  shall  never  more  cease  aching 
For  the  sleep  which  has  no  waking — 

For  the  sleep  which  now  is  thine. 
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(tiO)  36-54.  "About  the  middle  of  the  poem,  alio,  1  have  availed  «>idi  si 
the  force  of  contrast,  with  a  view  of  dcepeniof  the  ultimate  'tm^namm,  l« 
example,  an  air  of  the  fantastic— approachinc  ai  nearly  to  the 

admissible — ii  given  to  the  ra\'en*s  entrance la  the  two 

follow,  the  design  is  more  obviously  carried  out The  cflcd  of  the 

mttU  being  thus  provided  for,  I  immediately  drop  the  *tt'*f1'*'  ior  a  toae  ^  iki 
most  profound  seriousness. "~Poe,  "The  Phiknophy  of  Comporitfam." 

(111)  80.  "Your  objectioo  to  the  Hnklint  of  the  lootfalb  b  far  ■ 
and  in  the  course  of  composition  occurred  ao  forcibly  to  layKlf  tktt  I 
use  the  term.  I  finally  used  it  because  I  saw  that  it  had,  in  its  kni 
suggested  to  my  mind  by  the  sense  of  the  suptrusim^  with  wUck  il  wml  M  Ifee 
moment,  filled.  No  human  or  physical  foot  could  tinkle  00  a  »ft 
the  tinkling  of  feet  would  vividly  convey  the  supcmatuial  im| 
the  idea,  and  it  is  gtiod  within  itself;  but  if  it  (aib  (as  1  fear  it  does) 
immediately  and  generally  /r/<,  according  to  my  intcntioB,  ibcn  ia  m  mmdk  u  k 
iiadly  conveyed,  or  expressed."— Poe.  in  an  undated  letter  (Hairina*!  adtin  d 
Puc.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  207).  1  82.  nepenthe:  a  soothing  draiigkt  (Giwk  w^.  *mc'. 
riv9ot^  "sorrow").  ^  01-96.  "I  composed  this  stanaa,  at  thii 
t>y  establishing  the  climax,  I  might  the  better  vary  and  graduate,  aa 
noss  and  importance,  the  preceding  queries  of  the  k>%'cr:  and.  wtanBBtf,  Ikat  I 
tlctinitely  settk  the  rhythm,  the  metre,  and  the  length  and 
uf  the  stanza — as  well  as  graduate  the  stanias  which  were  to 
of  them  might  surpass  this  in  rhythmical  effect.  Had  1  beca  abii.  ia  the  1 
lomposition.  to  cunsiruct  more  vigorous  stinias,  I  shooU.  withooi 
puriHJsely  enfeebled  them,  so  a.s  not  to  interfere  with  the  cUi 
■The  Philosophy  of  Com{>o:ation.  "  1  03.  Aidenn:  a  modi6cd  fon  of  thi  Anlk 
"  .\(ln."  t^len.  5  lOO.  "  It  is  true  that  in  several  ways,  asyou  aVt  tki 
h.ive  t  hn)wn  the  bird's  iJiadow  on  the  floor,  if y  cooccptioa  waa  tkat  of  thi 
LinticKibrum  affixed  against  the  wall,  high  up  abo\'e  the  door  and  bart,  wm  b 
Mtii  in  the  l!ngli>h  pjlaci->  and  even  in  fome  of  the  better  homes  of  Ncv  Ymfc."-" 
TiH',  in  an  unilati-<l  letter  (IIarriM>n'>  edition  of  Poe.  Vol.  XVII,  p.  J06). 

'113^  ri.\ii  u» .     The  text  U  that  of  Griswold's  cditioo.  ia  lAfOi    Ftal  p^ 
li^hrii  ill  The  .\meruan  HAic  Rf.ir'ji.  Dcvembrr.  1S47.    Poe'i  wife  kad 
Jdinury  ^o  of  the  >aine  >ear.    \  ;7.  AiUrte'i:  .\>tarte  was  the 
III  ]i>ve  ami  i>f  the  m<Hin. 

H4>  44.  /.i<"t.-  unr  uf  the  1 1  mot  el  la  tit  jni  of  the  Zodiac. 

H6^  Tin:  Hi  1.1 «.    The  text  !•>  that  of  Sjrtain's  Vniem  MMjumt  n,  ^i 
\'^\')      Kir««t  puMi-hwl  in  Tkr  llomr  Joum^,  .\pril  j8.  1840- 

,118)  .\NN\i<>  I  I.I  I  .  The  t. At  i^  that  uf  Tk€  .Vnr  l>*  Trifeiw.  ia  vMch  lb 
\UK\\\  w.iN  lir^t  pulili^hiil.  on  <  Kt<>Ut  r^.  iS|i>  The  |Mirm  seems  to  ivfar  lo  tbe  part  • 
wife,  aiiKriliiiK*  to  hi^  uHii  -!.itt-nu  r.t.  il  wa-  written  in  ltS40.  MiBK  two yVBTS afetf 
III  rilr. kill  •*%  I'i-  Irtdr  t'l  \i.Mf  ill  \'<>l  \\  II.  |*  \\t*.  i>f  llarmoa'i  tdWoa ^ 
!'.<•  .  iIh  Ii  tti  r  I-.  I,'  •!  i:i<l  I-  1;  ii>  .•  I  !•  I  ;<  -!i<>m  ihji  it  wj«  writtea caify  ia  iSfS' 
<  111  till  ollii  I  h  II.-!  r:-li  "r  il.irri  '.Il  ^.i>  -  \<<l  \  II.  p  :iwMhal  Mn..S.  A.  Wit** 
■:.:->iiii.  .1  hull  tl>.it  W'x  i..i>l  loM  lur  iIm!  the  [.miu  ' oa»  cumptwed  yiafi  bdit  >P 
M.ti  ^  lir.itli  .iM<l  lui]  nil  refcresue  !•■  hi r 
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(9S9)  Eldorado.  The  text  is  that  of  The  Flag  of  Our  Union,  in  which  the 
poem  was  first  published,  on  April  2z,  1849. 

Contemporary  Criticism 

"In  our  opinion  it  ["The  Raven"]  is  the  most  effective  single  example  of 
'fugitive  poetry'  ever  published  in  this  country,  and  unsurpassed  in  English  poetry 
for  subtle  conception,  masterly  ingenuity  of  versification,  and  consistent  sustaining 

of  imaginative  lift It  is  one  of  those 'dainties  bred  in  a  book' which  we  feed 

on.  It  will  stick  to  the  memory  of  everybody  who  reads  it." — ^N.  P.  WiUis,  in  The 
Evening  Minor,  January  29,  1845. 

"We  call  them  [Poe's  early  poems]  the  most  remarkable  boyish  poems  that  we 
have  ever  read.  We  know  of  none  that  can  compare  with  them  for  maturity  of  pur- 
pose and  a  nice  understanding  of  the  effects  of  language  and  metre We  copy 

one  of  the  shorter  poems  ["To  Helen"],  written  when  the  author  was  oolyfoMieen. 
There  is  a  little  dimness  in  the  filling  up,  but  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  the  outline 

are  such  as  few  poets  ever  attain.    There  is  a  smack  of  ambrosia  about  it 

When  we  say  that  Mr.  Foe  has  genius,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he'has  produced 
evidence  of  the  highest.  But  to  say  that  he  i>ossesses  it  at  all  b  to  say  that  he 
needs  only  zeal,  industry,  and  a  reverence  for  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  to  achieve 

the  proudest  triumphs  and  the  greenest  laurels Mr.  Poe  has  two  of  the  prime 

qualities  of  genius — a  faculty  of  vigorous  yet  minute  analysis,  and  a  wonderful 
fecundity  of  imagination." — ^James  Russell  Lowell,  in  Graham* s  MagaMtne,  February, 

1845. 

"Your  'Raven'  has  produced  a  sensation,  a  'fit  horror,'  here  in  England. 
Some  of  my  friends  are  taken  by  the  fear  of  it  and  some  by  the  music.  I  hear  of 
persons  haimted  by  the  'Nevermore,'  and  one  acquaintance  of  taiine  who  has  the 
misfortune  of  possessing  a  'bust  of  Pallas'  can  never  bear  to  look  at  it  in  the  twi- 
light. I  think  you  will  like  to  be  told  our  great  poet,  Mr.  Browning,  ....  was 
struck  much  by  the  rhythm  of  that  poem." — ^Elizabeth  B.  Barrett,  in  a  letter  to 
Poe,  April,  1846. 

"'The  Raven'  is  a  singularly  beautiful  poem.  Many  readers  who  prefer  sun- 
shine to  the  weird  lights  with  which  Mr.  Poe  fills  his  sky  may  be  dull  to  its  beauty, 

but  it  is  none  the  less  a  great  triumph  of  imagination  and  art The  rhythm 

of  this  poem  is  exquisite,  its  phraseology  is  in  the  highest  degree  musical  and  apt, 
the  tone  of  the  whole  is  wonderfully  sustained  and  appropriate  to  the  subject,  which 
full  as  it  is  of  a  wild  and  tender  melancholy,  is  admirably  well  chosen." — PhiUp 
Pendleton  Cooke,  in  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1848. 

"Unquestionably  he  was  a  man  of  great  genius.  Among  the  litUrateurs  of 
his  day  he  stands  out  distinctively  as  an  original  writer  and  thinker.  In  nothing  did 

he  conform  to  established  custom And  yet  in  his  most  eccentric  vagaries 

he  was  always  correct.  The  fastidious  reader  may  look  in  vain,  even  among  his 
earlier  poems—  where  'wild  words  wander  here  and  there' — for  an  offense  against 

rhetorical  propriety The  poems  of  Mr.  Poe  are  remarkable,  above  all  other 

characteristics,  for  the  exceeding  melody  of  the  versification.  'Ulalume'  might 
be  cited  as  a  happy  instance  of  this  quality,  but  we  prefer  to  quote  'The  Bells' 
from  the  last  number  of  the  Union  Magazine.    It  was  the  design  of  the  author,  as 
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he  himself  told  lu.  to  express  in  lanicuaire  the  exact  sound  of  bells  Co  the  emr.  He  it- 
5  Kcccded,  we  think,  far  better  than  Southey.  who  attempted  a  limilar  fcmC.  f  o  :r' 
us  'how  the  waters  come  down  at  Lodorc.'" — John  K.  Thompsao,  in  Tkr  S*mJ^^ 
Literary  Messenger,  November,  184Q. 

"What  a  melancholy  death  is  that  of  Mr.  Poe — a  man  lo  richly  cndowvd  9\:i 
Rcnius.  I  never  knew  him  personally,  but  have  always  cntcrtaioed  a  hajsh  appmu 
lion  of  his  powers  as  a  pruM^-writer  and  a  poet.  His  prose  is  remarkably  «ip«ob« 
direct  and  yet  affluent;  and  his  verse  has  a  particular  charm  of  radody.  an  aiBtn- 
phvrr  of  true  poetr>*  al>out  it,  which  is  very  winning.  Tbc  hanhnna  ol  hb  <tr. 
n'!«ms  I  huvc  never  attributed  to  anything  but  the  irritation  uf  a  srntivc  uim 
ihafi'd  by  scimc  indefinite  sense  of  wruni;."— Longfelluw,  in  a  letter.  October.  1&4, 
(]Ui>tt*tl  by  Thtimpson  in  the  alwve  article. 

"Kd^nr  I*uc  has  nut  yet  reache«l  his  proper  scat  in  the  temple  of  fimr    iir 
will  for  many  a  lon>:  year.     Thc^r  writings  are  too  new  ami  luo  great  to  be  takca  a: 

omr  into  the  iM>[>ular  mind As  a  p4iet.  we  must  contemplate  in  ihb  artkr 

an  uniinishitl  column.  He  wanted  money  too  often  and  too  much  to  dcrdope  bi 
wonderful  imagination  in  verse.  There  is  but  one  poem  in  which  he  wrrwrti d  n 
uttering  himself;  but  on  its  dusky  wings  he  will  sail  securely  over  the  gulf  ol  ohihiE« 

to  the  eternal  shore  iK'yond With  the  learned  in  imaginative  btcntviv'Thr 

Kavcn'  has  taken  rank  over  the  whole  world  as  the  ver>'  brst  poem  mnanfactoRd 
upon  the  Amerit,an  iiMitincnl.  In  their  eyes  but  one  other  work  ol  the 
world  can  l>e  pbu.ed  near  it  that  is  'The  Humble  Bee'  of  Ralph  WaUc 
....  'The  Kaven'  i>  familiar  to  ever)-  one  as  the  nuHt  wonderful  and  bcaolifU 
1  x.iinple  w  hit  h  tht*  world  afTords  of  the  compliiateil  power  of  words  and  of  the  Bare 
:^ilimii  and  ilevatiil  mu^ic  of  verso.  A  very  remarkable  quality  in  thnr  pormi  u 
.i[i<-  whiih  lan  Marnly  he  ilchtu-d  iM-tter  than  a.s  the  * epicmreomism'  «/  icvfMfr 
It  i^  a  dclirate  am!  nuM  i\traiiriliiiar>-  »tylc.  which  is  the  peculiar  piopcffty  of  otf 
.iii;>i«ir  'I'Lilumc' ami '  Ariii.ilnl  l.ee'  ....  are  goud  illustrations  of  ihiiquahlj 
ihi-  Southrrn  Litrrary  Mf\.*rn^fr,  Marth,  1850. 

"'l'li>>-.u'h  to.illi'W  .my  liti  r.irx  rxx-lU-nn- to  our  .\merii.an  brvlhrcn  ttcoaadnvd 
.1  (oli-r.iiily  ^'iH'il  priMii  ni  .1  l.w  ^taii<l.ird  n?  taste,  we  yet  venture  to  Mjr  thai  a 
li.il!  lix/ci  o'lili  pixni-  .1-  '  I  III-  K.iviii'  wiiulil  have  placed  Ktlgar  Pue  in  the  kn 
I'V't  r.inV.N  i.t  iii'i-lirn  pi^:r\    "     int'i  Maiizine.  .\pril.  1S5J. 

"I(  i.  i>!i\ii>i:^  iii.it  (!•  .-;■•-■  i;v.i  :>^  1  if  AmiHt an  pirtr>' with  whivh  we  are  »>• 
IV.-  ri  ir  li  ■><  i.iiMlii  ir  I  \  1:  .:  \  ir  l.i.'hi  r  urilrr  uf  t;i-niu<  an^l  more  remarlaiilr  itit- 
.:.:ir--'i>>  •■!  •  T'.; -.  il-.iN  ti.i".  .iri-.  ;>:■..:  uf  ihr  Lind  whiih  the  pi»t%  of  the  Nr« 
\\  ■  rM  lornii  r'v  ;ir-!.>i>!  ....  \-'.!  -I'th  iiitsh  a  jsriat  |>«4*m.  in  the  true  tCB«e  of 
ir-.i  ti  :in.  h.t-  tj>>i  \i :  r'-..<  '-.d  :-  f:  -mi  ;!;•  i.thrr  ?i>l(-  of  the  .\llantic.  noC  a  few  ffcman- 
..'■!i  •■'M--  iVi.iN  I.  -A  )■■  '.'■*■]  r.i  i:,  i!ji  Murk"  uf  ".i- h  men  a%  Longfellow.  BryaaS 
I..M1  II.  W  !!'!:•  r.  ;■.!)'•  W  :..  •  :'.•  r  '  '  t\i>' "f  ihi-M- are  now  nearly  as  famihar 
•  ..;•■■  1.  \. '       i  I   •'  ■•■.  .!'■..  f,    Iv  -'i.  ir  iiw:i  muniry,  the  ochrru 

I   .■  .:i;-.  A.  Ttl  .  .  ■  :■'■.■..■■  .\- '■•  ■■.■■■.1- .1  ■  till- V  ilrl«r\-e  lobe     P»r 

>.   ur:'-:  •:[■':-         '■    I      '  :• '  m*>>>  ha^  eviocrd  far  ^*r 

.:.-.:  T\  I-.  .:i  :    .  .   ..-    .  iM>  u.Tthy  of  attention    . 

1;        l!.i    K.-.\ii.  ,  .'    ■■:    \T:.';i  .r.  i-tt-raturr.  a«  much  mo  as  thr 

v  ir.  i.ilc!'j:il   A:i  a:i'.  M. !:.:.•:   ••:  I  •  k::  i.;^  arc  1::  o-ir  u«in.  and  unqaealjoaabb 
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a  poetical  reputation  has  been  earned  by  things  that  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
it  for  a  moment,  even  in  point  of  artistic  construction  merely,  for  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful harmony  between  the  feeling  and  the  rhythmical  expression."— CAain^erx'i 
Journal,  February  26,  1853. 

"In  some  half-dozen  of  his  minor  poems  Mr.  Poe  has  fully  displayed  his  poetic 
capacity,  in  the  opulence  of  imagination,  the  power  of  production  aod  skilful 
combination,  and  especially  in  that  delicate  perception  of  the  true  hannoides  of 
thought  and  expression  which  is  the  'soul  of  physical  aesthetics.  Yet  is  there  aoiiie- 
thing  wanting  to  his  poetry  which  we  cannot  express  by  any  better  phimae  than  the 
lack  of  spontaneity.  It  does  not  bear  so  much  the  impress  of  aoul-utteiings  (we 
except  only '  Annabel  Lee ')  as  of  word-manoeuvring.  His  poems  do  not  grow  up  in 
his  mind;  but  the  theme  is  carefully  and  mathematically  adjusted,  and  the  words, 
being  marshalled  out  in  order  to  a  thorough  iniq>ection,  are  then  suooeiiiveiy 
dragooned  into  the  especial  service  required.  When  completed,  his  wofk  wppan  a 
rich  and  elaborately  finished  piece  of  art,  but  it  lacks  the  vis  vUm  which  akxie  can 
make  of  words  living  things.  Hence  in  but  few  of  his  efforts  has  he  mcoeeded  in 
enlisting  the  sjrmpathy  of  his  readers.  They  become  admirers  only,  not  tovers." — 
The  North  American  Review ,  October,  1856. 

"The  poetical  works  of  the  author  need  not  detain  us  long.  With  one  remark- 
able exception  his  verses  do  not  differ  materially  from  others  of  the  same  time. 
They  are  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad.  They  do  not  exhibit  much  depth  or 
graphic  power,  and  but  little  tenderness;  nor  do  they,  in  fact,  possess  any  of  those 
distinguishing  qualities  which  lift  a  man  up  beyond  his  contemporaries.  The 
blank  verse  is  not  good,  but  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  have  a  smoothness  and  liquid 
flow  that  are  pleasant  enough.  One  short  poem,  said  to  have  been  written  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  addressed  'To  Helen,'  is  full  of  promise.  Of  all  Mr.  Poe's 
poems,  however,  'The  Raven'  is  by  far  the  first.  It  is,  like  the  larger  part  of  the 
author's  writings,  of  a  gloomy  cast;  but  its  merit  is  great,  and  it  ranks  in  that  rare 
and  remarkable  class  of  productions  which  suffice  singly  to  make  a  reputation.  .... 
In  the  United  States  its  popularity  b  universal,  but  we  believe  it  still  to  be  far  less 
known  in  this  country  than  it  ought  to  be.  We  therefore  transcribe  the  greater 
portion  of  it." — The  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1858. 

"  The  copies  of  verses  are  many  in  number,  and  most  of  them  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  art  rather  than  for  their  power  of  awakening  either  pleasing  or  pro- 
found emotion.  It  is  one  poem  alone  which  makes  an  edition  of  these  works 
emphatically  called  for.  That  poem,  it  la  nearly  superfluous  to  mention,  is  'The 
Raven,'  and  truly  it  is  unforgettable.    In  this  weird  and  wonderful  creation  art 

holds  equal  dominion  with  feeling The  croak  of  the  raven  is  taken  up  and 

moulded  into  rhyme  by  a  nimble  if  not  a  mocking  spirit;  and  fascinating  as  is  the 
rhythmic  movement  of  the  verse,  it  appears  like  the  dancing  of  the  daughter  of 
Herodias.  This  looks  incongruous;  and  so  do  the  words  of  the  fool  which  Shak- 
speare  has  intermingled  with  the  agonies  and  imprecations  of  Lear.  In  the  tragedy 
this  is  held  to  be  a  consummate  stroke  of  art,  and  certainly  the  reader  is  grateful  for 
the  relief.  Had  Poe  a  similar  design  ?  .  .  .  .  We  can  call  to  mind  no  one  who  has 
ever  played  with  an  inexplicable  horror  more  daintily  or  more  impressively." 
—The  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1859. 
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IlKNkV  WADMVORTI!  LONUl  KLLUW 

The  U'xt  is  fritiu  the  iK<j7  itlition. 

(S30)  Thp.  BiKiAL  OP  TUb  MiSN'isiNK  lifst  published  IB  Tkt  A^Umit» 
Souvenir. 

(ISl)  A  PsALy  OF  LiFR.     First  publinhn]  in  The  Kmkktrhtekiw  Mi 
CKtolxrr,  i8}8.     IxinK^t'lK^w  saiii  that  he  wrote  the  pcxm  when  he 
frum  a  fit  of  <k*pres!»ion:    the  "psalmiftt"  of  the  sub-title  i*  the  pocc  huBvlf  a 
ciespondtrnt  muod.  with  which  hi<t  murr  chevrful  mood  is  wrestling 

(131)  7.  See  (icn.  3:ig:  "Dust  thou  art.  and  unto  dust  shall  thoa  itcwn  ' 
fin  Cf.  Aphorisms  of  Hippocraks:  6  fiiot  fiptix^*  4  ^  ^'X'V  P^*^* 
"Life  short,  and  art  k>nK";  and  Goethe's  F«iiu/.  Tart  1.  U.  458.  559: 

Ach  (ii>tt!  die  Kun^t  i&t  lang. 
I'nd  kurz  ist  unser  Leben. 

"Ah  Ciod,  art  is  long,  and  ^hort  is  our  life." 

',133)  Hvys  Tt)  rm:  Nu.iir.  The  (!reek  motto  is  translated  in  L  13.  "TW  «tl 
\ttmv,  the  thriic  prayed  for."  lA)n>;fclluw  said  that  he  wrote  the  poem  mhtm  Auh 
at  hi>  ihaml)er  window  on  a  balmy  summer  night.  %  21.  OreiUs-iikg:  Olratt^ 
the  (ireek  leKcndar>-  character,  wua  pursued  by  the  Furies  for  ha^'iqg  kilBd  ki 
iDiiiheF.  C'lytemncr«tra,  who  had  munlerefl  his  father,  AgamemnoiL 

vl33)  The  Wkkck  of  tiif.  IIksfcsi's.  The  poem  was  suggested  fagr  the  «mi 
of  (lie  schooner  "Hesperus."  in  December,  i8.)0.  on  a  reef  cmlled  Nonaaa's  Woe.  4 
( iliiui inter  harlMir.  uii  the  cu3>t  of  Massachusetts;  Longfellow's  jourul,  uadcrdaif 
of  DeirmU'r  17.  nuke-i  note  of  this  wreck  amid  others,  and  records  a  purpov  \a 
writi-  :i  halLid  upon  it.  Mhiih  he  di<l  a  few  days  later,  composing  the  whole  npiJv 
:\.:i'\  ( .i->ily  between  midiii/ht  anil  three  o'clock. 

134     15   iS    O". -Mr  Patriik  SpenN."  II.  jj-28: 

n  -.ly  n.i  sac.  my  ma<trr  deir, 

lor  I  feir  a  ileadlic  >torme, 
l..iii-.  Lite  ye'>tri-en  I  saw  the  new  mooDC. 

W  I  till-  aiild  mmine  in  hir  arme, 
A:.  !  I  h  ir.  I  feir.  my  deir  ma^er. 

1  r,.i'  Hi-  will  lum  to  harme. 

236    Tiir\'MtM.i  bi  \<  k-u:iii     The  ptjcm  was  suggested  by  the  I 

-■\'  p  viiiirr  A  \\"T^-  ilii  -i!.  ;l  iri-t-  :u:.iT  Lun4;frll(jw's  house      The  irac 
i-t  i"";'-;   and  llirit-  \i-.ir-  l.^li :   i-ri  !!:<■  pui-t'i  seventy -M.n.onii  birthday.  1  chair 
irxin  i)u-  u.nkI  1.1  It  u.i-  ^'Ar:i  t><  ;*:i-  ]**^i  by  the  ihildren  of  Cambridge  (Sec  "Fna 
iir.    \rni  I'h.iir "  ; 

137'  M  KiNMU       l:-  -n  Jin  >*-:*tih  SiuA^nt   Ait  I,  scene  3. 

.138'  I  IP  ^1  v\'  >  I»r!  ^M  11.1  p'^ri  like  a!l  the  others  (caotpl  ow)  ii 
i>i  .  i>1!t  •  tii>:t  I  .tit*  •!  V  •• '•  •  i^ii'. ir\  W.I- wriiii-n  on  >hi|iliiiiard,  vhile  the  psrt 
M..>  M.tiniii']  t«>  )-.i    '^^'l.  '  '  -.Vii-i  ilv^-  >!  .r.-:j  a  oti^rmy  voyage  h(MW  a  itii 

139  ■    ;  -.    rr.r  h  r  .      r    ■!.;.[..■;.  t  i!'.  .- 

■  240     I  lit  1' \\  I    I '•  \:       I :  I  ^'.1  ^ -•«i  ri- Mr;tii  n  j^  the  pfoem  loa  vohiBet' 
•  I- ■  i<-l  nil')  ir  ii>«  :r.     •!.••:.   lii!  1  iliii  •!  !•>  I.Kii^iriluw 
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(141)  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Staiks.  Longfellow  wrote  in  his  journal  on 
November  12,  1845,  that  the  poem  was  suggested  by  the  following  words  about 
eternity  by  Bridaine,  an  old  missionary:  "C'est  une  pendule  dont  le  balander  dit 
et  redit  sans  cesse  ces  deux  mots  seulement  dans  le  silence  des  tombeauz,  'Toujours, 
jamabl  Jamais,  toujoursP"  The  "old-fashioned  country-seat"  is  said  to  have 
been  a  house  in  Pittsfietd,  Mass.,  the  home  of  relatives  of  the  poet's  second  wife 
which  he  visited  on  his  honejrmoon  in  1843. 

CMS)  Evangeline.  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  scene  of  the  first  part  of  the 
poem,  had  been  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  17 13;  but  the  inhabitants  were  still 
mostly  French,  and  their  loyalty  was  justly  suspected.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  the  situation  became  critical,  the  Acadians  refusing  to  take 
an  unqualified  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  British  government  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  deport  them  to  British  provinces  farther  south.  In  the  autumn  of 
1755*  some  three  thousand  Acadians  were  carried  away  in  ships  to  MasBachuaetts 
and  other  colonies;  and,  in  spite  of  orders  to  the  contraiy,  many  fa«wffl^  were 
accidentally  separated  and  the  exiles  suffered  other  needless  haidihipt.  Long- 
fellow heard  the  story  of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel  from  a  Mr.  OmoIIy,  one  of  Haw- 
thorne's friends,  who  got  it  from  a  French  Canadian.  The  historical  setting  the 
poet  worked  up  from  the  rather  inadequate  accounts  then  available;  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Southwest  he  based  on  his  reading,  on  a  diorama  of  the  Mississippi 
which  he  saw  in  Boston,  and  probably  on  the  descriptions  of  a  correspondent. 

(S44)  Part  the  First.  ^  i.  Basin  of  Minos:  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  ^  4.  Giving  the  village  its  name:  "Grand-Pr6"" "great  meadow."  \  30. 
Angelus:  a  bell  nmg  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  to  remind  the  hearer  that  the 
time  had  come  to  recite  a  devotion  in  memory  of  the  angel  Gabriel's  visit  to  the 
Virgin  Mary;  so  called  because  the  first  word  of  the  devotion  is  "angdus." 

(246)  103.  plain-song:  a  simple,  dignified  kind  of  music  prescribed  in  the 
ser\'ices  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

(247)  125.  "Sunshine  of  St.  Etdalie":  the  day  of  this  saint,  martyred  in  the 
fourth  century,  was  February  12;  the  belief  referred  to  by  Longfellow  is  thus 
expressed  in  Pluquet's  Conies  Populaires: 

Si  le  soleil  rit  le  jour  Sainte-Eulalie, 
II  y  aura  pommes  et  ddre  a  folie; 

"  If  the  sun  smiles  on  Saint  Eulalie's  Day,  there  will  be  apples  and  dder  in  abun- 
dance "  (literally,  "  to  distraction  ").  ^  130.  Scorpion:  the  eighth  sign  of  the  Zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  about  October  23. 

(248)  140.  Summer  of  All-Sainls:  All-Saints*  Day  is  November  i.  \  151. 
the  Persian:  Xerxes;  the  story  is  told  in  Herodotus,  VII.  31:  "Xerxes  .... 
found  here  a  plane-tree  so  beautiful  that  he  presented  it  with  golden  ornaments." — 
Rawlinson's  translation. 

(250)  230.  Louishurg  ....  Beau  Sijour  ....  Port  Royal:  fortified  places, 
the  scenes  of  battles  between  French  and  English;  at  the  taking  of  Beau  S^jour, 
three  years  before,  three  hundred  Acadians  were  found  among  the  French  garrison. 

(261)  244.  Reni  Lehlanc:   a  historical  character,  who  was  really  imprisoned 
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a^  licMrilml  liclnw.     \  .*f>i.  Loufi  garou:  a  wcrvwulf,  a  nun  tumcx)  intu  a  mnii  :  .* 
LiTpinK  human  iiitt'lIiKciiM-. 

(161)  28.{.  d  3/ory:  the  talc  u  an  ukl  Italian  unr,  the  Sftcnc  ol  ii  l-lucrttkC 

^64)  j62.  Sec  (k'n.  2i:9"2i. 

(156)  394-  LonKfclluw's  juurnal,  April  ag.  i&|6.  coouini  a  mcnlioa  of  ibrv 
p(»pular  tunes,  which  he  had  come  upon  in  an  old  Frmch  fonc-boak.  1  411  ifer^ 
lommjnJer:  he  was  Lieut. -Cul.  Juhn  Winfttow,  of  an  old  Masiadhuctts  UmiS 
^412  23.  a.  the  officer's  speech  as  given  by  Thomai  C.  Halibarton,  LoqgMk^a  1 
thief  authority  in  this  part  of  tliC  puem:  "I  have  received  fraa  hk  EsorBiK> 
(iuvrrnor  I^wrence,  the  King's  Commission,  which  1  have  in  my  hand;  aad  by  b« 
unliTs  you  arc  convened  tiigether  to  manifest  to  you  his  Majoty'i  fiaal  moliitaue 
tu  the  French  inhahitants  of  this,  his  Province  of  Nova-Sootia;  wbo  lor  aInMHl  hiii 
a  tt-ntur>'  have  had  more  indulgence  granted  then  than  any  of  hii  aibjccts  ia  isi 
part  uf  his  dominions;  what  um  >'0U  have  made  ol  it  yoa  yoimch-cs  boi  kaa« 
'I'hr  part  of  duty  I  am  now  upon,  though  necessary,  is  very  duagrecabit  to  ■« 
natural  make  ami  temper,  as  I  know  it  must  be  grievous  to  you,  who  aiv  of  tte 
same  species;  but  it  is  not  my  business  to  animadvert,  but  to  obey  mk^  orAos  &i 
I  reuive,  and  therefure.  without  he&itation,  shall  deliver  you  hu  M^jcatfy'i  ordm 
am!  instructions,  namely:  that  your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  al  kiads  9^ 
\i\v  ^tock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the  Crown;  with  all  other  srour  cflccis^  mrinc 
viiur  money  and  householtl  goods,  and  you  yourselves  to  be  removed  inam  this  k< 
I'ruxiiue.  Thus  it  is  peremptorily  his  Majesty's  orders  that  the  wbole  Ftwmci 
inh.if  litunts  of  these  Districts  be  removed;  and  I  am.  through  his  Majcsly'si 
ilirii  tfii  to  allow  vnu  lilx-rty  to  carry  off  your  money  and  household  good^  at 
a^  >tiu  can  without  discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  in.  I  shall  do 
my  power  that  all  tlii>>e  mnnU  be  secured  to  you.  and  that  you  arc 
iarr>ii)k'  them  of!;  al-^o,  that  whole  families  shall  go  in  the  mmt 
il.i-  n  11)1 1 ve.  which  1  am  s4-nM>ile  must  give  you  a  great  deal  of  traublc,  aa  mv  u 
hi-  M.iji-iy's  siTviif  will  .idmit:  and  hope  that,  in  whate\'er  part  of  ibe  wgridyva 
111  i>  I. ill  \<<ii  m.iy  It  f.iithful  >iiKjects.  a  peacTable  and  happy  people.  lanaCabB 
l:::.:i:<  >■ -i  lii.it  it  i^  !i:>  M.tji-<ty's  pleasure  that  you  remain  in  reoirity 
i':.-  ;>i>'i<:i  .in-l  i!i;<>;i->:i  "f  the  troops  I  have  the  honour  to  oooMMad. 
.1'.-  //;  ;  ';.  ;.'  :•;.*  A.':.';  :.   :.'  .1     '.*•»'  ^  Sjtj- Scotia  (iSiQ),  Vol.  I.  pp.  17^  177 

258    4"'*    >«<  1  X      ;   .  .    - 

260  5'o    .*'  i^wr  -  I  .i'.'..',> 

261  ""^    >ii  A-!-.-;         !i      ^  (or    f /rrjj  -  coals. 
■  263-  '-.v  /  -.l-    I'M-..:  ! "•. 

163'    I'  i'i  !hr  >■■   ■•:■;■ 

864-   J-'    I    .••'.•i'  /•'  ■         r .:  .-I  r-.  lif  the  womls,"  hunters 

«    :       r  ■. ;    w     ;!%•:  I  '.  :^     Il.ifr  wa^  an  old  saying  itt  N( 

>■■  .!  II  .1  :■.,.!.  !.'..':■.!:  ..«.::? .   '..  r:  t..  -In-ss  the  hair  of  Si. 
r  ■  j.  V.  ■,    ..  .•  .  I  ■..'. 

266    7'     :*>    }'  •■-•-  '     *'     '■!■:■■  r-'<  r.  « hi.  h  forms  the  entire 

>  .  ■.'.•>.•;:!. I    :.''•'<■'  ■'           ..  1.  .1  iii  w<'rd.  means  "Beantifal  Rmr ' 

«  - .     I    .:;:•](.;:     tr  •  .i.i  ii  I  •  .^  p.irt  of  the  tanks  of  tbc  Mkasflippi 

I. 'A..:   If  .■  :.  \\    :.'•    i'  :  N<  •«  <>r!>.i-i-.  U<.i-ih-  uf  the  Urge  number  of  AciAts 
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exiles  who  settled  there.    Opehusas:  a  region  in  southern  Louisiana  where  many 
Acadians  settled. 

dM)  99.  GoUenCoask  thenamegiventoapartof  the  banks  of  the  Missisappi 
above  Baton  Rouge,  on  account  of  the  tropical  fertility.  \  loi.  Bayou  t(f  Plaque- 
mine:  a  sluggish  inlet  of  the  Mississippi,  some  twenty  miles  below  Baton  Rouge. 
5  117.  mimosa^Xht  Sensitive  Plant. 

CM7)  142.  the  Atckafahya:  an  outlet  of  the  Red  and  Mississippi  rivers;  it 
widens  out  at  one  part  of  its  course  into  several  lakes,  f  156.  tke  ladder  of  Jacob: 
see  Gen.  28:12. 

(168)  191.  Ttche:  an  inlet  of  the  Atchaf alaya. 

(168)  224.  mystic  mistletoe:  the  mistletoe,  a  parasite  of  the  oak  (a  sacred  tree 
among  the  andent  Celts),  was  supposed  to  have  magical  healing  powers.  \  225. 
Yule-tide:  originally  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  now  identified  with  Christmas; 
it  was  observed  as  a  festival  among  many  northern  races,  because  the  nights  ol  their 
long  winters  then  began  to  shorten.  Longfellow  seems  to  mistake,  however,  in 
saying  that  the  Druids,  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Celts,  cut  down  the  mistletoe  at 
this  season;  it  was  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  new  moon. 

(171)  287.  Adayes:  a  town  in  what  is  now  northern  Texas,  f  288.  (hark 
Mountains:  a  range  of  mountains  in  southwestern  Missouri,  northwestern  Arkansas, 
and  the  eastern  part  of  Indian  Territory,  f  305.  d-dewmt'^lonaer;  literally, 
"before  this." 

(271)  341.  Cf.  Part  the  First,  I.  266  (p.  251). 

(173)  368.  a  silent  Carthusian:  monks  of  the  Carthusian  order  took,  a  vow  of 
silence.    ^379.  "Upharsin":   see  Dan.  5:5,  25. 

(176)  430.  IshmaeVs  children:  the  Indians.  See  the  Bible  stoiy  of  Ishmael, 
son  of  Hagar,  whom  the  jealousy  of  Sarah,  Abraham's  other  wife,  drove  away; 
"And  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became  an  archer"  (Gen.  21:21). 
If  441.  this  wonderful  land:  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  watershed  of  the  great 
rivers  described  in  the  preceding  lines,  lie  a  long  way  from  the  Ozark  Mountains; 
Longfellow  seems  to  mean,  therefore,  only  that  Gabriel  had  reached  the  eastern 
border  of  the  vast  region  in  the  center  of  which  run  the  Rockies;  it  is  Gabriel,  not 
the  "wonderful  land,"  that  is  "at  the  base  of  the  Ozark  Mountains."  5449* 
Fata  Morgana:  a  fay  of  mediaeval  romance,  sister  of  King  Arthur,  who  has  magic 
powers;  the  name  was  also  given  to  a  mirage  often  seen  in  the  strait  of  Messina, 
and  the  allusion  here  seems  to  be  chiefly  to  that. 

(179)  561.  asphodel  flowers:  in  Greek  mythology  the  flowers  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  nepenthe:  a  soothing  potion  (Greek  it;,  "not";  rMos,  "sorrow").  ^  577. 
the  battle-fields  of  the  army:  i.e.,  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

(181)  633.  a  pestilence  fell  on  the  city:  the  yellow  fever  visited  Philadelphia  in 
1793-  H  634.  Presaged  ....  by  flocks  of  wild  pigeons:  "Among  the  country  people 
large  quantities  of  wild  pigeons  in  the  spring  are  regarded  as  certain  indications  of  an 
unhealthy  summer.  Whether  or  not  this  prognostication  has  ever  been  verified 
before  I  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  during  the  last  spring  the  numbers  of 
those  birds  brought  to  market  were  immense;  never,  perhaps,  were  there  so  many 
before." — Matthew  Carey,  A  Short  Account  of  the  Malignant  Fever  Lately  Prevalent 
in  Philadelphia,  chap.  16.     ^  645.  Now  the  city  surrounds  U:  Longfellow  wrote  to 
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Kli^abclh  Stuart  Phelps,  on  March  12,  1876,  that  when  he  wai  valkinc  About  ^ 
rhiiadclphia,  in  i8i6,  he  came  to  an  old  almahuu:ie,  lurnMUidcd  by  brick  «*ili 
und  that  this  secluded  retreat  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city  made  so  deep  as  inpcw 
.sion  upon  him  that  ycart  after  he  chose  it  as  the  scene  of  the  mioioB  ol  Evmmcfcae 
and  C^abricl.  1  66.).  ^'vfdrs  in  the  church  at  H'ir«c#;  Swedes  wm  ibc  fim  aettkn 
in  Philadelphia  and  the  vicinity,  preceding  Penn  aad  bis  (cUow-colonist^ 

(161)  690,  691.  Kz.  12:7.  13:  "And  they  shall  uke  of  tbc  blood,  aad  tthkr 
it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  on  the  upper  door-post  ol  the  houses.  ....  Aad  Om 
hlood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token  upon  the  houses  where  ye  are:  and  whm  I  Mriitt 
blood,  I  will  pass  over  you,  and  the  plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  to  detinf  jv^ 
when  I  smite  the  land  of  Kfcypt-" 

(186)  The  Song  or  Hiawatha.  "This  Indian  Edda— if  I  nay  to  cbH  it— m 
fi>un(le<l  on  a  tradition  prevalent  among  the  North  .\merican  Indun^  ol  a  prrwaiir 
of  miraculou:!  birth,  who  was  sent  among  them  to  clear  their  rivcn^  fiiw  »■_  and 

ri!«hing-grounds.  and  to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace Mr.  Scbooknfi  pio 

an  account  of  him  in  his  Algic  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  IJ4;  and  in  hb  ffijlwj.  C«Wi- 
tion.  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  VniUd  Stales,  Part  111.  p.  J14,  mMj  be 
found  the  Irociuois  form  of  the  tradition,  derived  from  the  vcrbai  nimiiMi  of  am 
OnonduKa  chief.  Into  this  ol«l  tradition  I  have  woven  other  curiooi  Indian  kpsdik 
(Iniwn  chiefly  from  the  various  and  valuable  writings  of  Mr.  Schoolonft.  .  .  . 
The  M  ene  of  the  poem  is  umong  the  Ojibways  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Snpcm. 
ill  (he  region  lietwifn  the  Piitureti  Rocks  and  the  Grand  Sable.'* — NoU  fai  iftc  ilss 
n  lit  ion.  The  explanaiiims  of  Indian  terms  are  taken  from  the  Vonbolaiy  9i  thi 
i>^S  nlition. 

\)  lliauathii'i  Chtidhood. 

>)  (>j.  IVakitno-uin:    a  cry  of  lamentation. 

187)  80.  the  Sak^d  Hear:  "  ilecke welder,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  T^m*- 
lii  tiona  of  the  American  Philotophital  Society,  Vol.  IV,  p.  260,  ^Maksol  this  tfndaioa 
aN  prevalent  amon^  the  .Mohiwin^  ami  UeU wares.  'Their  leports.'  he  Mjnw  *rw 
ihu^:  tlut  amoHk;  all  aiiinuU  that  had  been  formerly  in  this  country  this  was  thf 
mi)?t  fcriK  iiiu^;  ih.it  it  wa>  miii  h  l.irijrr  than  the  largest  of  the  coaunaa  bcaiiL  and 
rrtn.trk.iMv  lniiv;  l>ii>]ii-il:  .ill  nvrr  i-\«fpt  a  spot  of  hair  on  its  back,  ol  a  wkitccBlsr> 
ii.iki-'l  "  .Noll-  in  iN^^  oliiiun  *  >.'  /-.u-u  jirj;  a  lullaby.  1  loj.  "Jfinafx 
.. -juj  ';  a  piea->.iMt  -mi'iii'I.  .i-  ni  the  winil  in  the  trm.  ^  104.  ' 
iSii-  ^mnil  oi  w.i\i-*  nil  thi-  -h>ire 

190)  Iliiju,  iikj'i  ti'k;nc      Cf    thr  folluMing  account  of  the 
1- ,vn'J,  fr.»m  11    K    Nho.»I.  r.ii;^  .\f\:h  ■■•  Hia-islha  ii.SsO): 

"When  he  ;Ili.iM.kthi  ^  i:r.i:)-l(.tiher.'  w.i«  alive.'  >he  [Hiawatha's 
iiiiitinuit],  "\  }^.i•>  iiixir  mi!I-.  ml  ••;!  !•■  put  nn  my  heail.  but  now  my  hair  is  fail 
i.illiriK  tttT  for  the  want  ol  i!  Will.'  mi<1  hr.  'NoLo.  gel  i.e«lar  bark  and  wmkM  mtk 
linr.  wiiiUt  I  m.iLe  a  <  .iii<n'  U  iun  .i!l  «i.i>  ri  .i<ly.  hr  went  out  to  the  middk  ^  Ihr 
l.tki- t>i  t'l^h  III- |iiit  [li  1  iM  'i'lMii.  Ni\i*u'.  'Mi  ^hr  nah-nu-gwai  iihc  aaae  ol  the 
».i:-..'ii'li<  t.iki- Mol'l  ••!  :i!^  Ii.o:  II'  k.<i<t  ft  |M  .ihKi:  ilii-«  ii>r  some  tine.  At  last  the 
I.;  11^  ft  i:ii-  h -!:<■.  Nii-!  M  .-..i'>  >.-!i<»  '.  Ii..iA.iil..i.  truulilr*  me.  Iletv,  Tram,  take 
!  -il-l  ••;  !.:•>  line  '  Ihr  ir  •  .r  .inl  ^*>  l\r  ;:um  wniim .11  e<!  drawing  uphisEnc  vhsck 
Ma    \ir\  liLjvy.  >o  tiiat  liir  Lanm-  .-lo>j<J  itearlv  (Kr|K:u<iii.uUr;   but  hf  IfpC  CQint 
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out,  *Wha-€c-he!  wha-cc-hc!'  till  he  could  sec  the  trout.  As  soon  as  he  saw  him, 
he  spoke  to  hun:  *Why  did  you  Uke  hold  of  my  hook?  Esa!  csal'  you  ugly  fish!' 
The  trout,  being  thus  rebuked,  let  go.  Manabozho  put  his  line  again  in  the  water, 
saying,  'King  of  fishes,  take  hold  of  my  line.'  But  the  king  of  the  fishes  tokl  a 
monstrous  sunfish  to  take  hold  of  it,  for  Manabozho  was  tiring  him  with  hb  incessant 
calls.  He  again  drew  up  his  line  with  difficulty,  saying  as  before,  <Wha-ee-heI 
wha-ee-he ! '  while  his  canoe  was  turning  in  swift  circles.  When  he  saw  the  sunfish  he 
cried,  'Esa!  esa!  you  odious  fish!  why  did  you  dirty  my  hook  by  taking  it  into  your 
mouth  ?  Let  go,  I  say,  let  go! '  The  sunfish  did  so,  and  told  the  king  of  fishes  what 
Manabozho  said.  Just  at  that  moment  the  bait  came  near  the  king;  and  hearing 
Manabozho  continually  crying  out,  'Me-she-nah-ma-gwai,  take  hold  of  my  hook/ 
at  last  he  did  so,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  surface,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  reached  than,  at  one  mouthful,  he  took  Manabozho  and  his  canoe  down. 
When  he  came  to  himself,  he  found  that  he  was  in  the  fish's  belly,  and  also  his  canoe. 
He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  way  of  making  hb  escape.  Looking  in  his 
canoe,  he  saw  his  war-club,  with  which  he  immediately  struck  the  heart  of  the  fish. 
He  then  felt  a  sudden  motion,  as  if  he  were  moving  with  great  velocity.  The 
fish  observed  to  the  others,  'I  am  sick  at  stomach  for  having  swallowed  this  dirty 
fellow,  Manabozho.'  Just  at  this  moment  he  received  another  severe  blow  cm  the 
heart.  Manabozho  thought,  'If  I. am  thrown  up  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  I  shall 
be  drowned,  so  I  must  prevent  it.'  He  drew  his  canoe  and  placed  it  across  the  fish's 
throat;  and,  just  as  he  had  finished,  the  fish  commenced  vomiting,  but  to  no  effect. 
In  this  he  was  aided  by  a  squirrel,  who  had  accompanied  him  unperceived  until  that 
moment.  This  animal  had  taken  an  active  part  in  helping  him  to  place  his  canoe 
across  the  fish's  throat.  For  this  act  he  named  him,  saying,  'For  the  future,  boys 
shall  always  call  you  Ajidaumo."  He  then  renewed  hb  attack  ui>on  the  fish's 
heart,  and  succeeded,  by  repeated  blows,  in  killing  him,  which  he  first  knew  by  the 
loss  of  motion  and  by  the  soimd  of  the  beating  of  the  body  against  the  shore.  He 
waited  a  day  longer  to  see  what  would  happen.  He  heard  birds  scratching  on  the 
body,  and  all  at  once  the  rays  of  light  broke  in.  He  could  see  the  heads  of  gulls, 
who  were  looking  in  by  the  opening  they  had  made.  'Oh,'  cried  Manabozho,  'my 
younger  brothers,  make  the  opening  larger,  so  that  I  can  get  out.'  They  told  each 
other  that  their  brother,  Manabozho,  was  inside  of  the  fish.  They  immediately 
set  about  enlarging  the  orifice,  and  in  a  short  time  liberated  him.  After  he  got  out 
he  said  to  the  gulls,  'For  the  future  you  shall  be  called  Kayoshk,*  for  your  kindness 
to  me.'  The  spot  where  the  fish  happened  to  be  driven  ashore  was  near  his  lodge. 
He  went  up,  and  told  his  grandmother  to  go  and  prepare  as  much  oil  as  she  wanted. 
All  besides,  he  informed  her,  he  should  keep  for  himself." 

(296  The  Famine. 

(297)  31.  the  ghosts:  in  the  preceding  section  had  been  described  two  spirits 
of  the  dead,  who  lived  for  a  time  in  Hiawatha's  wigwam. 


* "  An  interjection  equivalent  to  'shame!  shame!' " — Schoolcraft's  note. 
•"Animal  tail,  or  bottom  upward." — Schoolcraft's  note. 

>"A  free  translation  of  this  expression  might  be  rendered,  'Noble  scratchers  or  grab- 
bers.' " — Schoolcraft's  note. 
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(iM)   10(1.  Vauiiuk:  I>i-;ith. 

(801)  My  lA)sr  Vorni.     \  \,\.  iiUmls:    ihcrc  arc  mure  ttun  three  huDfdrr: 
i^lamlt  in  Port  land  harliur.     II  espf  rides:    the  llc^pcridn.  in  UKimI  geagn^ty 
were  a  group  of  islands  in  the  AtUniic.  at  the  limits  a(  the  known  world,  bcnoc  cbn 
(ame  to  stand,  as  here,  for  any  distant  region  the  goal  a(  roountic  vografiac- 

(BOM)  37'  the  seajiiluUf  a-ttay:  a  tight  between  an  American  bris.  Khc  "  Eacrr 
priMT."  and  a  Britiiih  brig,  the  "Buxer."  in  1813;  it  took  pUcc  wiilun  sifht  of  tkr 
-^liorr.  and  emlttl  in  a  victory  fur  the  "Enterprise";  both  rapt  aim  were  kiDid  «»: 
wrre  buricii  siik*  by  siile. 

(303)  Thk  ('hiu)KIS's  Hurs.  First  pubU»bcd  in  Tkt  AlUmiU  MmAii 
Si-ptt-mljer,  i860. 

(301)  37.  the  Bi\kitp  of  Bingen:  there  is  an  old  legend  that  a  German  hh^T 
(if  ilu*  tenth  century,  for  his  cruelty  to  the  common  people  dufing  a  famine  w 
ilcvountl  by  an  army  of  niia*  in  his  castle.     ^  ji.  oU  mauttackg ^vkd  toUia. 

i306)  r\(  L  Kkvkkk  s  KiiiK.  Fin^t  publishnl  in  Tkt  AtUmik  J#MiWy.  jaaa 
ar>-.  iSru.  r.iul  KvverfA  own  account  uf  the  riile,  which  Loogfcllow  majr  ha«T 
t.iLi-n  as  thr  iM^i-s  uf  his  [Htcm,  is  in  part  as  follows.  "  In  the  fall  ol  1774  and  wialcr 
itf  1 775.  I  was  one  of  upwanls  of  thirty,  chietly  mechanics*  who  formed 
into  a  committee  for  the  pur|M>«w  uf  watching  the  mo\-enientfl  of  tbc  Rritish 
and  Kuininf!  ever>'  ii)telii>;ence  uf  the  movements  of  the  Torieft.  ....  Ob  Tnodif 
e\ening.  the  i8th.  it  was  uiiM-rved  that  a  number  of  soldier  were  *»**^^**g  lowardi 
t  !u'  Uittum  of  the  (\inimon.  .Mwiut  10  u'cUxk  Dr.  Warren  sent  in  great  hulr  lor  Br. 
.1111)  )>ei;»:ed  that  I  woulii  immeiliately  >et  off  fur  Lexington,  where  Mean.  HaacKk 
.i;iil  Ai  1.1ms  were,  anil  aLiin.uni  them  of  the  movement  and  that  it  wu  ikoqghl  lhr« 
MiTi-  the  uhjrit^  When  I  K'>t  ti»  Dr.  Warren's  house.  1  found  he  had  Mat  as 
i\|iri-<li>  Kind  to  l.exiii»;liiii  a  Mr.  William  Dawes.  The  Sunday  before,  by 
1. 1  Pr  W.irrrn.  I  h.k>l  lutii  to  l.e\iii>;ton.  to  Mev>n.  lUncock  aod  Adama.  wito 
.ii  ill!  Krv  Mr  ('I.irk'^  I  niuriuil  at  ni);ht  through  CharlestowB.  There  lagm^ 
\\\;i\  .1  t'lilnm-l  (*iin.iMt  .md  '•••me  other  gentlemen  that  if  the  British  went  ool  b* 
\\..:>  T  v>r  \%i>::l<l  -I'.rw  l^^>^\  isirlmrns  in  the  north  church  steeple,  and  if  hy  laB^oBC 
.1  .1  i.![:.i1.  t>ir  Ml-  wrri  .i|i;>ri  Iummvi.  it  would  lie  diflicult  tocTOMthe  Cbarka  Rivtr 
i>  I  I  Mr  H-ot-n:!<  k  I  lilt  Dr  Warren,  called  upon  a  friend  and  dewed  him  tj 
P-.  ir>  '!.•■  i.v'i!-  I  :!'.'-:  ■<^>■•.'  li'-mi-.  toiiL  my  lioots  and  «urtuut.  went  to  the  nor^ 
|.  If!  ;  t'<i-  r-'A  w !.>:•■  I  '  :  'r<  ;•;  .1  Uut  Two  friemN  lowed  nr  acruw  Char4n 
K  =  \':    .1  livli   ?.'.'.•  I     •  .\   -  I  -a:  in   till-  Sonirr^t  man  uf  war  lay.     It  was  ihrt 

!   !>.•       .:•  A      .^      .        ..:.  i  ihf  moon  wa-*  ri^ng-    They  laadcvl  mr  ua 

1: .  I  :.  .rl,  ■   .V  .  W    •      I  .-■  t    -.:..  t'lun.  I  met  Cukind  Cunant  and  w«fftii 

i''.i\  -.:■.]  't-\  •  11:1  I  i.r  '>ij:;ii.iU  I  toll  1  them  what  vas  acting  a»f 
\x,  -.1  :  .  .-•  •  1;  I  i  '  ■  ■  I  .-  ■'  I  .'  !  <  ;•:  I  >•  .!•  oil  l^rkin  ....  1  let  ufloponatv*^ 
■  -.,..!  !..r  I  .    I'   ^^ -.     r  .  .  .r  .'•..•:,■..  I     ;..  avA  \rr\  pleasant.     After  I  hai 

|. :  ^.\  i  }i..V'   •    A  ,    .  ;.■"■'  i':\    ■;■;■  -.iti'  where  Mark  was  huqg  ii 

I  ^.»  !w-    n.--.  ^1  f^i'       WhiM  I  Koi  near  thrm.  I 

;'r.,  \  u,7<  lin;  -'  *'      ■:-::■.-•'>' ■■^-!  xt  mr.  and  the  ochcrtoUkear. 

{!,.::.• -!  i::;.   !■■:  -        '  !  .-'.;-•  I  !-A.ir  U  ('harlr«tu«n  DCck.  and  ikM 

;.-    ! ..:  i->r  t^1  M<  .'  -    -  1  :•■  *'■•    i-.k ^i!  mr.  endeavouring  local mrii* 

i-  •!  :-.t  ■  .1  •  l.i\  ;•     :■'..-  M  ■'-"■:.'  A  t..wrii  i«  iio«  built.    1  gut  dear  of  hfai  ja' 
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went  through  Medford,  over  the  bridge,  and  up  to  Menotomy.  In  Medford  I 
awaked  the  Captain  of  the  minute  men;  and  after  that  I  alarmed  afanost  eveiy  house 
till  I  got  to  Lexington.  I  found  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams  at  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clark's.  ....  After  I  had  been  there  about  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Dawes  came;  we 
refreshed  ourselves,  and  set  off  for  Concord,  to  secure  the  stores  &c,  there.  Wewere 
overtaken  by  a  young  Dr.  Presoot,  whom  we  found  to  be  a  his^  son  ol  liberty.  .  .  .  . 
We  had  got  nearly  half  way.  Mr.  Dawes  and  the  Doctor  stopped  to  akrm  the 
people  of  a  house;  I  was  about  one  hundred  rods  ahead,  when  I  saw  two  men  in 
neariy  the  same  situation  as  those  officers  were  near  Charlestown.  I  called  for  the 
Doctor  and  Mr.  Dawes  to  omie  up.  In  an  instant  I  was  surrounded  by  four:  they 
had  placed  themselves  in  a  straight  road  that  inclined  eadi  way;  thqr  had  taken 
down  a  pair  of  bars  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  and  two  of  them  were  under  a  tree 
in  the  pasture.  The  Doctor  being  foremost,  he  came  up,  and  we  tried  to  get  past 
them;  but  they  being  armed  with  pistob  and  swords,  thqr  forced  ut  into  the  pas- 
ture. The  Doctor  jumped  his  horse  over  a  low  stone  wall,  and  got  to  Conoord. 
I  observed  a  wood  at  a  small  distance,  and  made  for  that.  When  I  got  there,  out 
started  six  officers  on  horseback,  and  ordered  me  to  dismount.  One  of  them,  who 
appeared  to  have  the  command,  examined  me  wherel  came  from  and  what  my  name 
was:  I  told  him.  He  asked  if  I  was  an  express:  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
demanded  what  time  I  left  Boston:  I  told  him;  and  added  that  their  troops  had 
catched  aground  in  passing  the  river,  and  that  there  would  be  five  hundred  Ameri- 
cans there  in  a  short  time  for  I  had  alarmed  the  country  all  the  way  up." — Massa- 
ckuseUs  Historical  Society* s  ColUciions,  First  Series,  Vol.  V,  pp.  106  ff. 

(307)  107.  one:  Isaac  Davis,  captain  of  the  militia  from  Acton,  a  village 
adjoining  Concord;  see  p.  589. 

(908)  Weariness.    First  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1863. 

(309)  DrviNA  CoMMEDiA.  First  published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  December, 
1864.  The  first  of  a  series  of  six  sonnets  suggested  by  the  poet's  prolonged  labor 
in  translating  Dante's  Divina  Commedia;  in  this  sonnet  is  an  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  work  he  foimd  a  refuge  from  the  sorrow  caused  by  his  wife's  death  in  1861. 

CONTEICPORASY  CRITICISM 

"We  come  to  the  following  'Winter  Piece,'  by  a  poet  whom  we  do  not  recollect 
having  before  heard  of — H.  W.  Longfellow  ('Phoebus,  what  a  namel') — which 
seems  to  us  remarkably  graphic.  Its  accumulation  of  Amenran  winter  imagery 
produces  a  feeling  like  Shakspeare's  'When  icicles  hang  on  the  wall,'  till  we  almost 
begin  with  Hob  'to  blow  the  nail.'" — The  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1835. 

"We  have  no  idea  of  commenting,  at  any  length,  upon  this  plagiarism,  which 
is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken,  and  which  belongs  to  the  most  barbarous  class  of 
literary  robbery:  that  class  in  which,  while  the  words  of  the  wronged  author  are 
avoided,  his  most  intangible  and  therefore  his  least  defensible  and  least  reclaimable 
property  is  purloined." — Edgar  A.  Poe,  in  Burton*s  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Febru- 
ary, 1840.  (The  poems  referred  to  are  Longfellow's  "Midnight  Mass  for  the  Dying 
Year"  and  Tennyson's  "Death  of  the  Old  Year.")  "  Much  as  we  admire  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Longfellow,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  his  many  errors  of  affectation  and  imi- 
tation.   His  artistical  skill  is  great,  and  his  ideality  high.    But  his  conception  of 
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the  at  Ml  of  poesy  is  oil  vrong;  and  this  we  shall  prove  at  aooie  futuic  lUy— to  wj 

own  satisfaction,  at  least.    His  didactics  MnaJHonloJ  pUu Wcdoi 

to  say  that  adidactic  moral  may  not  be  well  made  the  mmdtr<mntmi9im  porttfj  1 
but  that  it  can  never  well  be  put  so  obtrusively  forth  as  in  the  majority  ol  kb  < 
aitions.' —  Poe,  in  Grahams  Magasime,  March,  1843.  "  In  phdng  a  oopj  ol 
hexameters  side  by  side  with  a  copy  (in  similar  type)  of  such  hrwimrtm  as  fi^ 
fciuior  Longfellow,  or  l*rufesaor  Felton.  or  the  Fragpoodiaa  rmfimuti  colBctivd). 
arc  in  the  shameful  practice  of  composing  *on  the  model  ol  the  Gnck,'  ic  wil  fee 
^ccn  that  the  Utter  (hexameters,  not  professors)  arc  about  one  third  lo^gv  to  Ar 
rye,  on  an  average,  than  the  former.  The  more  abundant  dactyh  Make  Ikr  dtfcr 
cnce.  And  it  is  the  greater  number  of  spondees  in  the  Greek  than  in  Ike  EnfU  - 
in  the  ancient  than  in  the  modem  tongue— which  has  caused  ic  lo  U  om  thu 
while  these  eminent  scholars  were  groping  about  in  the  dark  for  a  Cffeck 
which  is  a  spondaic  rhythm  varied  now  and  then  by  dactylic  they  aocli 
to  the  lasting  scandal  of  scholarship,  over  something  which,  <»  accouM  gf  mm  km- 
IrKKt^^lni'!^.  wc  may  as  well  term  a  Feltonian  hcsameter.  and  wkkk  b  a  dMtykc 
rhythm,  interrupted,  rarely,  by  ariihcial  spondees  which  are  no  ipnaifaii  at  al.  ani 
which  are  curiously  thrown  in  by  the  heels  at  all  kinds  ol  improper  and 

[Kiints Nfr.  Longfellow  is  a  man  of  imagination— ^Mit  Ms  he 

any  individual,  with  a  proper  understanding  of  the  danger  ol  bckJaWp 
the  attempt  of  twisting  his  muuth  into  the  shape  necrsaary  for  the  caiaion  d  hA 
SMKidces  as  *  parents,'  or  such  dactyls  as  'cleaned  and  the'  and  'Invnd  OMid'^ 
'  H.iptism'  is  by  no  means  a  bad  spondee-  perhaps  because  it  hspprni  In  In  ■  ihifjl. 
of  all  the  rest,  however,  I  am  dreadfully  ashamed."— Edgar  A.  ^c.  "TW  Kntin- 
.lie  of  Verbc."  1843.  KS48. 

"The  piiem  [" Kvangelinc"]  is  constructed  with  more  art  and  tkSI  ikan mg  d 
Mr.  Lonsfelluw's  [irevious  writings.  The  opening  and  dosing  Baa  bnliaoi  mtk 
«>iher  with  admirahie  eiTett;  ami  the  contrast  between  the  Kcaca  dncAid  in  ikr 
hr^t  [Mft  and  the  more  gorgeous  passages  in  the  second,  vbik 
AmiTiuiti  (enough  w  to  satisfy  the  most  fanatical  prater  abooC 

literature).  Kives  a  (lili>:htful  variety  to  the  narrative In  *Ei 

l.>iii>:frlliiw  h:i»  niaii.ik't''l  the  hexameter  with  wonderful  skill. 

Ill  Ar;iili.in  life  iire  paintn]  with  Ilumtric  simplidty.  while  the  hmrinace  of  n  I 

ern  ilirnate  is  m.iK>iiiiti'"iLv  lir^^  nU'il  with  niual  fidelity  and  mini 

liie  Milijeit  i>  iiniiu-iitly  tittiil  fur  this  irratment;  and  Mr. 

I  Unary  Lumman<I  hmt  the  ^h^thInl^aI  rxwiunes  of  language  hat 

[i.iiplU-  it  itTtainly  with  a^  [urtikt  a  nia^trr>-  of  the  dactyBc 

tuM  e\er  a(i|iiircii  in  «>tir  lanKViace      1»1  the  i>ther  beauties  o(  the 

-laru'ly  U-l't  oiirxUi-'*  >pa>e  t>i  ^t>  a  wunl.  Imt  wc  cannot  hrip 

jiientii<[i  !•>  the  t-xi|ii->iti'  i!'.ara>!ir  i.>f  KxanfSrline  herself.    As 

iMiiiiMol  (•>   tin-  [».iti«r.ii-  .i::-l  nlici-iu-  trust  with  whiih  she 

|iilKriin.i^r  of  tiul  aii<l  i!ixi|i|i>i;i(iiu()t.  "In  Utunir*  invested 

.tiik'tis      Her  la^t  >iar^  an   inilr  t>i  t'.arm<>ni£C  the  (liM.ords  ol  a  Hb  of 

niiluran.  e       IV  il-  »:■•;  -  •  m.  -.  th- ■!,:!»  iiif..rmr«l  with  the 

.;-  Milh  >adiK->3.  It  la  tr»e.  hut  at  liic  ^aiiic  time  Ua%c  behind 
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highest  aim  of  her  existence  has  been  attained." — The  North  American  Rgview, 
January,  1848. 

"This  ["Evangeline"]  is  an  American  poem,  fuU  of  beauties  of  really  indigenous 
American  growth;  and  we  hail  its  appearance  with  the  greater  satisfaction  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  first  genuine  Castalian  fount  which  has  burst  from  the  soil  of  America. 
The  verse-writers  who  have  arisen  among  our  Transatlantic  cousins  have  produced 
many  very  graceful  and  pleasing  Unes,  and  some  animated  and  stirring  strains; 
but  still  they  have  done  little  more  than  imitate  favourite  poets  of  the  old  country. 
....  To  this  general  remark  we  conceive  the  poem  of  Mr.  Longfellow  now  before 
us  to  be  a  happy  exception.  Not  only  are  the  scenes  and  the  histoiy  American, 
....  but  the  mode  of  narration  has  a  peculiar  and  native  simplidty;  the  local 
colouring  is  laid  on  with  a  broad  and  familiar  brush In  general  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's hexameters  are  good.  They  have,  without  doing  any  violence  to  the 
pronunciation,  the  mixed  trisyllable  and  dis^Uable  flow  which  is  the  character  of 
this  kind  of  verse." — Praser*s  Maganne,  March,  1848. 

"He  seems,  like  Carlyle,  to  have  perverted  a  good  natural  taste  into  one 
that  is  artificial  and  morbid.  The  language  of  his  earlier  productions  is  ea^ 
and  expressive,  the  measure  well  chosen  and  familiar.  Li  the  later  poems  he  has 
been  led  away  by  that  ignis  fcUuus  which  pedants  call  rhythm,  and  goes  halting  and 
stiunbling,  over  outlandish  ground,  with  constant  inversions  and  transposiHons^ 
among  dactyls  and  spondees,  trochees  and  iambuses,  anapaests  and  what  not — 
whose  intricate  feet  will  trip  and  overthrow  any  plain  English  biped  at  evexy  step 
of  his  progress.  ....  The  poem  ["Evangeline"]  abounds  with  passages  of  beautiful 
poetry  and  sentiment,  but  travestied  in  such  a  grotesque  costume  of  hexameter 

verse  as  to  disguise  all  their  natural  loveliness These  blemishes,  added  to 

many  of  the  home-spun  images — ^for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  'simplicity' 
theory, — ^make  the  whole  work  distasteful  to  an  ear  even  tolerably  fastidious,  and 
must  consign  it  to  a  very  humble  place  among  Mr.  Longfellow's  productions." — 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1849. 

"His  poetry  was  never  destined  to  rapid  and  universal  pc^ularity,  for  it  lacks 
the  Satanic  glare  of  Byron,  the  epicurean  glitter  of  Moore,  and  the  strong,  natural, 
deep,  unaffected  pathos,  humor,  and  home-interest  of  Bums;  while  it  certainly 
cannot  boast  that  indefinable  magic  of  a  higher  and  the  highest  genius,  which 

it  is  not  in  man  to  resist The  lines  [of "  Evangeline"],  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 

are  hexameter;  at  all  events,  they  can  be  scanned  as  such  by  ear  if  not  by  rule. 
Our  prosody  is  too  variable  and  irregular  to  permit  this  metre,  the  genius  of  our 

language  is  averse  to  it Whatever  it  may  be  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  when 

transplanted  into  English  the  hexameter  is  far  inferior  to  our  blank  verse,  and  to 

our  taste  intolerable Of  the  tale  itself — the  incident,  the  pbt — we  need  not 

speak;  it  is  subordinate.  The  portraiture  of  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  the  con- 
templation of  the  beautiful  in  man  and  in  nature,  give  value  and  fascination  to  the 
book.  The  fervent  way  in  which  the  author  is  seen  to  feel  what  he  creates  gives 
a  charm  to  his  characters  which  no  art  can  bestow,  and  they  live  because  he  loves 
them.  Evangeline,  as  a  Sister  of  Charity,  is  as  pure  a  conception  as  Protestantism 
IKirmits. — Bro-amson's  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1850. 
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*'Onc  o(  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  characteristics  of  LoiicfcOow'i  poetry 
is  his  earnest  and  sincere  devotion  to  moral  beauty,  to  truth.  lo  this  mpc<ct  b* 
w!iole  hiAtor>-,  as  emboilied  in  his  poetical  records,  is  dimrtly  in  oppoaCioB  lo  tke 
absurd  theory  o(  Poe  in  his  'Lecture  on  the  Poetic  Principk.'  ....  LoogfcliM  • 
roach  of  imai^nalion  is  not,  perhaps,  as  Kreat  as  sorm  other  of  his  pamm,  bd*c  men 
Hubtle  and  rcfine<I  than  powerful  and  comprehensive;  it  is,  ncvcrtMn^  of  a  ««r> 
hiRh  order,  and  is  e<jualled  by  few  Uvinx  writers.  Of  pure  fancy  he  hat  bol  Bitk 
he  is  too  serious  to  Im'  fanciful.  1  ie  e\-er  remembers  I  hat '  Life  is  real  *  life  b  ( 
III  piiint  of  a  rctine<l  tenderness  and  pathos  Lonfffelkiw  aftain  stands 
no  ptM-t,  at  least  in  thi>  affe,  has  e«]ualled  him  in  this  department  of  the  dii 
His  sympathies  arc  deep  ami  unlxmnded.  In  this  respect,  and  in  this  alone,  he  a 
the  ixict  of  I  he  iH'uplc."     Thr  Souikern  Literary  Messenger,  October  ami  Soetmha 

"In  our  opinion  I^nRfclluw  at  this  moment  stands,  beyond  compariiaa.  at  ibr 
head  of  the  poets  of  America,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  equal  conpctilar  kr 

(hr  p.ilm  with  any  one  of  the  younger  poets  of  Great  Britain We  hnvt  ns 

ht<»i(a(ion  in  exprv<sinj!  our  opinion  that  there  is  nearly  as  much  fine  pocUy  in  Mr 

Li iHK fellow's  Tiolden  I^send'  as  in  the  celebrated  drama  of  Goethe  ....  la 

n-oiKit  of  mcliMly.  ferlinK.  pathos,  and  that  eicjuisile  simplicity  of 

i^  the  iritcrion  of  a  Rtnuine  poet.  Mr.  Longfellow  need  not  shun 

li\  ins  writer.     He  is  not  only  by  nature  a  poet,  but  he  has  cultivated  hb  podkal 

piiwer>  to  the  utmost .\nd  yet.  exquisite  as  the  product  it  which  he  hm  now 

k'i\  III  u<i.  there  is  a  larKc  portion  of  it  which  we  cannot  style  as  truly  ocifiaaL  In  the 
Imney  whiih  he  preM-nts  to  us  and  a  delicious  compound  it  it — we  can  alwar* 
ilrtnt  the  flavour  of  the  p.irent  tlowcrs."- -B/dfihrMi*i  ifafdimr.  Fcbcuaiy.  ilsi 

"Tiir  our^-Kes.  we  ionfe>^^  (hat  in  this  'North  American'  blood  of 
i^  itiiicirh  of  the  n-itise  rlrment  to  induce  a  thorough  'L'gh*  of 
.  ii'.M  iiMt  have  writ  ten  a  lietter  Indi.in  pix-m,  ami  we  do  not  thanh  Mr. 
.>.i:l>i.  .lU'l  we  i]i>  not  think  .inxIxHiy  else  could.    We  do  not  believe  that  ■ 
.  ;   Ii.'ii.in  U-kTen-U  ^ImiiM  l>e  written  in  the  state  or  dignity  of  'i 
f..r  ilo  Ml-  I'l-lieve  (li.it  tliry  >^hii'.iM  have  l)een  wrought  into  an  epic 
...  -[.itii-i  .ti'.-l  limi-^  ^•i^'^i'  l><^<'l  < pi'  '^.  niif  into  a  string  of  rhymed  balUi 

■  •!l-,i  r  ■  ••-.ntrii^  .iii-l  tliii'    !i.i\i-  l>iM'<i  -^ui  h      The  eiplanation  of  the  i 
::.  m-.  .11. !  :ill  r\t<  r:i  '1  i->:;:i  '•  i7m>!<  in  the  intrmluitifm  and  is  complete.  ....  la 

•:i:t.  11  i-At'l.i'  i-  t!..-  :  *.  ;>' r::i  irirnt  luntribution  to  the  world's  hlfii  fi^ii 
V  ..<!.  !:>>-M  Ii.  !:.i'i  .1-.:^  >::':■-  W  •  h  iw  had  a  crrat  many  moch  Indiawk  ftc  the 
I:.::  IT.  .<:  1^: --:  i.^'  lit  r<  .-:':•  ;  r-r  ;i<h  ni  whiih  sa\ori  of  the  prairie  or  the  i 
!..ir,  )i>, !.'■:: J  ir.iil  I  .!»  if  11  m  :« !!  li^lr.  In  The  SorikAmenesm  Anwv.  J 
'.'«•'■ 

•■N..:.i"  III   Mr    l.«-"-.-' .'-A  '  ;•■!.  .•:•,■»   -linw  mii«  h  creative 
i\  .;■■  '  Miiu.i'lii  '  i"   ^^:     '     i    "' i-  >.'■  r--i  ■•!'  I^ilun  (r.iilition  has 

■  •  1    .■:  .li'  ..:■■:■."  r  i.--   ,  .•     '   r.      »   -':.•..■.    [ii-vtirv  «ii  m>tholagy, 
•  ■'• '.I  .   1-  '.i^l.Ki    V.\  '■•'•'  T  \'  •>••.:■  \s  •'■.   a:     ri  »■    .m-  .!■  >|iiainted  as  a  m' 
w  .'  ;.  •'  :  i-  wv'.:''.'    \' .  ■   ■     '    !  ;■     :  "•■   '  .'  '.  ■•  witli  i.ii  Mime  v 
'.  ri    '.-'•- .ir.-l  >~  •:■•  r\ .   i-.  !   i-    :' ..-i    •!'.  .i.  i  ;i.  •«!•  ^^  crate  like  that  of  the 

•    !.  .  r,' '  -  ll:<  i-o !.  .ii  !a>  .!!>  i>  hi  H  a>l  iptrti  fiir  the  namtios  of 
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simple  story  which  keeps  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  among  the  pastoral  occupations 
and  fireside  incidents  of  a  primitive  people;  and  such  have  been  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  for  two  of  his  longest  poems,  'Evangeline'  and  'The  G>urt8hip  of  Miles 
Standish/  of  which  the  earlier  poem  is  in  our  opmion  far  better  than  the  later  one. 
....  Both  of  them  are  stories  from  the  annals  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  own  land; 
and  with  these,  from  the  simpler  and  more  elementaiy  character  of  the  events 
recorded  in  them,  he  is  less  incompetent  to  deal  than  with  the  earlier  stages  of 
European  dvilization.  The  hexameter  metre  in  which  they  are  written  is  not 
altogether  unadapted  to  their  subject  or  to  the  fluent  garrulity  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
narrative.  The  effect,  however,  of  these  and  of  all  other  English  hexameters  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  soon  becomes  unpleasant  They  lead  one  on  and  on, 
but  with  an  increasing  desire  to  stop.  They  seem  necessarily  to  generate  standing 
attributes  and  stock  phrases.  .  .  .  .  Li  intimating  that  a  certain  oommonplace 
and  superficial  character  belongs  to  all  Mr.  Longfellow's  poetiy,  we  by  no  means 

imply  that  he  is  not  a  true  poet Indeed,  his  very  success  in  what  he  alms  at 

is  greatly  owing,  not  of  course,  to  his  powers  being  limited,  but  to  their  being  equally 

limited  in  every  direction A  tithe  of  Browning's  psychological  subtlety 

or  Tennyson's  ripened  wisdom  would  have  checked  Mr.  Longfellow's  Udlt  and 
melodious  utterance  of  fallacious  commonplaces  and  popular  half-truths;  but  it 
would  also  have  deprived  us  of  many  graceful  fancies,  salutary  thoughts,  and  pretty 
and  finished  pictures." — The  National  Review  (as  reprinted  in  LittdFs  Living  Age, 
February  12,  1859). 

"I  can't  imagine  any  better  luck  befalling  these  States  for  a  poetical  beginning 
and  initiation  than  has  come  from  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Whittier. 
....  Each  illustrious,  each  rounded,  each  distinctive.  ....  Longfellow  for 
rich  color,  graceful  forms,  and  incidents — all  that  makes  life  beautiful  and  love  refined 
— competing  with  the  singers  of  Europe  on  their  own  ground,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, better  and  finer  work  than  that  of  any  of  them." — ^Walt  Whitman,  Specimen 
Days,  April  16,  1881.  "Longfellow,  reminiscent,  polish'd,  elegant,  with  the  air  of 
finest  conventional  library,  picture-gallery,  or  parlor,  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  in 
them,  and  plush  and  rosewood,  and  ground-glass  lamps,  and  mahogany  and  ebony 
furniture,  and  a  silver  inkstand  and  scented  satin  paper  to  write  on." — ^Walt  Whit- 
man, "Old  Poets"  (1890),  in  Complete  Prose  Works, 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

"Notwithstanding  this  necessity  to  be  published,  adequate  expression  is  rare. 
I  know  nut  how  it  is  that  we  need  an  interpreter;  but  the  great  majority  of  men 
seem  to  be  minors,  who  have  not  yet  come  into  possession  of  their  own,  or  mutes, 
who  cannot  report  the  conversation  they  have  had  with  nature.  There  is  no  man 
who  does  not  anticipate  a  superscnsual  utility  in  the  sun  and  stars,  earth  and  water. 
These  stand  and  wait  to  render  him  a  peculiar  service.  But  there  is  some  obstruc- 
tion, or  some  excess  of  phlegm,  in  our  constitution,  which  does  not  suffer  them  to 
yield  the  due  effect.  Too  feeble  fall  the  impressions  of  nature  on  us  to  make  us 
artists.  Every  touch  should  thrill.  Every  man  should  be  so  much  an  artist  that  he 
could  report  in  conversation  what  had  befallen  him.    Yet,  in  our  experience,  the 
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r.iy.^  or  apptiU'^  have  miIVii  ictit  fune  to  arrive  at  the  s<n4-<«.  Iml  Dcii  muucs  '. 
ri'uch  the  (|iiiik  and  lompt'l  tiif  ri-prtxlmtionof  thcmsrlvrs  in  sficeth  The  i»jti 
the  iHTSon  in  whom  these  iMiwer^  are  in  iMlant-c,  the  nun  wiihoul  impt^hmn* 
whu  set*s  and  handles  that  whit  h  others  dream  of.  travrrM^  the  whole  tcale  of  cipcr 
eniT,  ami  is  representative  of  man  in  virtue  of  l)eini(  the  brjtnl  pamrt  Co  ivcnw  ami 
tu  impart.  Fur  the  I'ni verse  has  three  children,  bom  at  one  time,  which 
under  different  names,  in  ever>'  system  of  thoujcht.  whether  they  be 
operation,  and  eiTevt;  or,  more  poetically,  Jove.  IMuto.  Neptune; 
the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Son;  but  whiih  we  will  call  here  the  JTwtr.  thr 
Diier.  and  the  Sayer.  These  stand  respectively  for  the  love  of  truth,  for  the  lowed 
Kood,  and  for  the  love  of  beauty.  These  three  are  equal.  Each  it  tkat  which  he 
is  e>sentially.  so  that  he  cannot  be  surmounted  or  analyaed,  and  each  of  Iboe  thivv 
has  the  power  of  the  others  btent  in  him.  and  hiii own  patent.  The  poet  ii  ihr  myv. 
the  namer.  and  repn*sents  beauty.  He  is  a  sovereign,  and  standi  oa  ihr  ccnut. 
l-ur  the  wur!<I  is  not  painted  or  adorned,  but  is  from  the  beginning  bcmnlifil;  a^ 
( iod  has  nt>t  made  some  iMrautiful  things,  but  Beauty  is  the  cfeator  of  the 
Therefore  the  poet  is  not  any  permis:«ivc  potentate,  but  is  cmpewjt  in 
....  For  p<ietr>'  was  all  written  Inrfore  time  was;  and  whenever  WK 
(ir>;ani7A.*<l  that  we  can  penetrate  into  that  repon  where  the  air  it 
those  primal  warl)Iiiu;s  and  attempt  to  write  them  down,  but  we  loH 
a  wunl  or  a  versi*.  and  -^ult-^titute  Mimethini;  of  our  own,  and  thus  miswritc  thr  i 
'I  iu'  nun  of  mure  delicate  ear  write  ili>wn  thc<«  cadences  more  faithfnQjr. 
tr.iiwriptn.  though  imperfect,  lieiome  the  son/:*  of  the  natioas.  For 
I  ri>I>  lieautiful  as  it  is  ^ood  or  as  it  i'^  reasonable,  and  must  as  much  appcmr  u  il  aat 
lie  done  or  Ik-  known  ....  Our  p<x*ts  are  men  of  talents  who  m^  aai  Ml  the 
I  hililn-n  of  mu>ii-.  'I  he  argument  is  seconilar>',  the  finish  of  the 
I  iir  it  is  not  metres,  hut  a  metre  making;  arKument.  that  maketa 
^1  pa-<Mi)n.ite  ami  alive  tli.it.  like  the  spirit  of  a  plant  or  an  •*'■■**'.  it  hnaaa 
III  turc  of  it-,  own.  and  .t'!«irio  n.itiire  with  a  new  thing.  The  thougliC  aad  ihr  fciB 
.iri  ri|ii:il  in  (ht*  urdiT  oj  limr.  Iii:t  in  the  onler  of  genesis  the  Ihoaghl  it  prior  lo  Ihr 
I  >rin  The  p<N-t  ha^  .i  m-w  (hi>ii»:ht;  he  ha-«  a  whole  new  capcricooe  to  oiioU-  hs 
will  ti-ll  c^  hiiM  it  w.i<  ^\ith  liim.  and  all  men  will  be  the  richer  in  hb  fortaBC  F« 
till-  ixpi  ririi  I-  ii:  i.iih  III  M-  .u'l'  ri'']uires  a  new  confcsaoa,  and  the  world  Mrai 
.ilu.i\<  i\.i::i::.:  'nr  it-  {■••'t  '  LnuT^in.  "The  Poet."  in  £fMjri,  Scooi 
I'll'  trxt.  \m:!.  :!k-  i  \'i  ;-i:>ri-  i.Mti-il.  is  from  the  iSt»$  edition. 

309  I -.'  \\\i        Iir:    ]<.:!.!i<l!rij   in    The   IVntem   ifrssffii|w. 

>•!  i!:.i:  I'-i  ::;  •     >V'  rr  \\T\i',.  ■  »)■•[.  In-  w.i-:  trai  hinj;  M'hool  in  BotfoB;  tho'^rhrM 

].-.:'.w  '  w.i    t  r  .r  .1  i-.ir:  "I  ?:  I  ;  •  i.-;:'»>rin;;  tnwn  of  Kotbur>*.  where  hit  MollMr  «a« 
lii-  :\  Ii-.  :■■..: 

310  .;  ;i  (I  r.Mi''  --.  \  ;.'!<''-  iS^i  olit  ion  V  chap,  iii:  "HoordocaXolBt 
■  !-.>  :<  -Ai:!i  .1  ]■ -.V  I  !:i  .!;•  f  II  r:.' ■,:■ '  <  li-.r  me  health  and  a  day.  nod  I  w9  Bllr 
!'■   ;i.:r,;.  Ill  I  :!.;••:■■■-  r!  '     .i!  •  .-         T   'd    I"!    V.x    \   1-5. 

310     lid     Kii  -...-  V      I   r-!    p-.l-l^-l-.i.t    in    Ihc    Meskru   Mnm^m.    Ill 
}^   :ul\  I-  :.'.  iv;  N  •.-.*■■   r  '  ■  ?    I  ••'.,  r--:."-  \ .iturr,  chap   iii:   ■*' 

•  \:  r  >  t.i  ilir  x>!il  t>.    .*    v.  •:.•  ■!• -:ri- 1:  I^M'it.v      This  element  I  oti  ^ 
•■   I       \>>  r>  a-iiri  >..:!  )••   .  ■■>.r-i  i<r  >;i'>i  n  ^\l.>  t  he  soul  seeks  bcau|y.     BcMlftr.  il  te 
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largest  and  profoundest  sense,  is  one  expression  for  the  universe.  God  is  the  all- 
fair.  Truth  and  goodness  and  beauty  are  but  different  faces  of  the  same  All.  But 
beauty  in  nature  is  not  ultimate.  It  is  the  herald  of  inward  and  internal  beauty 
and  b  not  alone  a  solid  and  satisfactory  good.  It  must  stand  as  a  part,  and  not 
as  yet  the  last  or  highest  expression  of  the  final  cause  of  Nature." 

(SIO)  Each  AND  All.  Tixst^yxhiisiitAm  The  Western  Messenger.  The  funda- 
mental thought,  contained  in  U.  11, 'j  3,  50,  51,  is  also  expressed  thus  in  Emersdn*s 
Nature^  chap,  iii:  "  Nature  is  a  sea  of  forms  radically  alike  and  even  unique.  A  leaf, 
a  sunbeam,  a  landscape,  the  ocean,  make  an  analogous  impression  on  the  mind. 
What  is  common  to  them  all — that  perfectness  and  harmony — is  beauty.  The 
standard  of  beauty  b  the  entire  circuit  of  natural  forms — ^the  totality  of  nature; 
which  the  Italians  expressed  by  defining  beauty  'il  piu  nell'  uno'  ["the  many  in  the 
one"].  Nothing  b  quite  beautiful  alone;  nothing  but  b  beautiful  in  the  whole. 
A  single  object  is  only  so  far  beautiful  as  it  suggests  this  universal  grace." 

(SIS)  The  Apology.  1  5-12.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  "EzpostuUtioa  and  Reply" 
and  'The  Tables  Turned." 

(SIS)  Hymn.  The  date  for  the  completion  of  the  battle  monument  b  now  given 
as  July  4,  1837.  Emerson  thus  described  the  fight  at  Concord  and  the  spirit  of 
"the  embattled  farmers,"  in  his  Historical  Discourse  (1835  edition)  on  the  second 
centennial  anniversary  of  Concord,  September  Z3,  1835:  "A  large  amount  of  mili- 
tary stores  had  been  deposited  in  this  town  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Conunittee 
of  Safety.    It  was  to  destroy  those  stores  that  the  troops  who  were  attacked  in  this 

town,  on  the  19  April,  1775,  were  sent  hither  by  General  Gage In  the 

field  where  the  western  abutment  of  the  old  bridge  may  still  be  seen,  ....  the  first 
organized  resistance  was  made  to  the  British  arms.  There  the  Americans  first 
shed  British  blood.  Eight  hundred  British  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Francb  Smith,  had  marched  from  Boston  to  Concord.  ....  When  they 
entered  Concord,  they  found  the  militia  and  minute  men  assembled  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Barrett  and  Major  Buttrick.  Thb  little  battalion,  though  in  their 
hasty  council  some  were  urgent  to  stand  their  ground,  retreated  before  the  enemy 
to  the  high  land  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  to  wait  for  reinforcement.  Col. 
Barrett  ordered  the  troops  not  to  fire  unless  fired  upon.  The  British,  following 
them  across  the  bridge,  posted  three  companies,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
men,  to  guard  the  bridge  and  secure  the  return  of  the  plundering  party.  Meantime 
the  men  of  Acton,  Bedford,  Lincoln,  and  Carlisle,  all  once  included  in  Concord, 
remembering  their  parent  town  in  the  hour  of  danger,  arrived  and  fell  into  the  ranks 
s(j  fast  that  Major  Buttrick  found  himself  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy's  party 
at  the  bridge.  And  when  the  smoke  began  to  rise  from  the  village,  where  the 
British  were  burning  cannon-carriages  and  military  stores,  the  Americans  resolved 
to  force  their  way  into  town.  The  English  beginning  to  pluck  up  some  of  the  planks 
of  the  bridge,  the  Americans  quickened  their  pace,  and  the  British  fired  one  or  two 
shots  up  the  river  (our  ancient  friend  here.  Master  Blood,  saw  the  water  struck  by 
the  first  ball);  then  a  single  gun,  the  ball  from  which  wounded  Luther  Blanchard 
and  Jonas  Brown,  and  then  a  volley,  by  which  Captain  Isaac  Davb  and  Abner 
Hosmer  of  Acton  were  instantly  killed.  Major  Buttrick  leaped  from  the  ground  and 
gave  the  conunand  to  fire,  which  was  repeated  in  a  simultaneous  cry  by  all  his  men. 
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'I' lie  .\nuTi<an-«  t'irril.  .itiil  killnl  two  nirii  aii'l  wiiijn<le«i  ni;ht.  A  hr^'l  •Viftr  ^a:  • 
fiMit-^ilune,  on  this  ImiiL  of  (he  river,  mark  the  pUcc  whi-rc  ttir«  tar«t  »ii.tiai>  w 
The  British  a'tri'utcil  immifliatcly  towards  the  village,  an'l  were  juiucd  by  !«. 
(iimpanics  of  Rrv nadir rs,  whom  the  noi?«  of  the  firing  tuil  ha^encd  to  tbe 
....  The  British,  as  Mum  as  they  were  rejoined  by  the  pIunderiiUB 
Itt'Kan  that  di^Ntrous  rcirfat  to  Boston,  which  was  an  omen  to  bolb  partia  of 

fVfiit  of  the  war 'rho<«  poor  farmers  who  came  up  that  day  to  dcfcai 

n.iiive  suil.  arteil  from  the  simplest  inntincts.  They  did  not  know  it  waa  a  dcrd  ^ 
f.imc  they  were  tluin>;.  The<c  men  did  not  babble  of  glory.  They  never  drtaap: 
(heir  children  wi>iilil  loiitend  who  had  done  the  mo^.  They  suppoicd  thry  b*i  i 
ri^ht  to  their  iurn  ami  (heir  cattle,  without  payinjc  tribute  to  any  but  their  a«s 
Ktivernors.  Anil  a-:  t  hey  had  no  fear  of  man.  they  yet  did  have  a  fear  ol  God-  Ca;c 
Charles  Miles  who  wa»  wiiunde«I  in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  told  my 
trit-nd  who  >its  hy  me.  'that  he  went  to  the  ser\'ices  of  ihat  day  with  the 
NirjiiU'^ness  and  aikuitwletlifement  of  (iod  which  he  carried  to  church.*" 

316)  Till.  I'KDHi.i  \i.  I-ir^t  pul}Ii>hed  in  Tke  Duti.  July.  1S40.  Aa  tMn  .1 
I'.nuTNon'.s  journal.  Au^u-^t  jS.  i^^S.  shows  that  the  coniradictioa  bttwf  his  4>r; 
rrveremc  for  a  K('«i<l  priest  of  any  church  and  his  unwillingnesa  to  be  ■  prit*  ar 
even  a  clertoman.  wa?i  a  real  " (problem "  to  him.  The  main  thoiatfU  of  Ihff 
'whiih  only  make^  the  prutilem  mure  difficult),  that  all  relitioaik  with 
litanies  tempKs  an<!  st.itues,  prophets  and  priests,  spring  from  the 
the  I>ivine  Hein>;  in  the  human  soul,  was  a  fundamental  prindpk  \m 
(iliilitMiphy,  and  t'iniU  freiiuent  expre»ion.  "We  di!itinxulah  the  ■"  1  1  11  — li  n 
(III-  --oul.  its  manifeMatiitn^  of  its  own  nature,  by  the  term  RtwtUiimg.  IVoB  aft 
.tlw.i>  ->  attrmleii  hy  the  emotion  of  the  sublime  For  this  commuaiatioa  iaaaiiiBi 
I.!  till-  I)i\ine  mind  iiito  otir  min<I.  It  in  an  ebb  of  the  individual  rirald  hdoft  thr 
t^<Mitli;  sMFKe^  of  (he  m-.i  of  lite  Kver>-  distinct  apprehenson  of  thil  ccatal  earn 
iD.inlmriit  afcitate-i  nun  with  awe  and  delight .  .\  thrill  passes  thmmh  •!  mm  a: 
1 1. 1  n  reption  of  new  irtith.  ur  at  the  performamc  of  a  icreat  action.  wUchoiBSOi< 
.<;  tl.i-  ht.irt  i»f  n.iturr  '  1  he  (her  Soul."  in  Kisayt.  First  Scrici.  SccAlM**.%ft. 
i-j  /  <«■;>'(.  Fir-t  Serii^  .i!-.>l  in  .V.>.  i^/y  jhJ  SoliimJe.  Compare  Carfyk;  **5iat«v 
"^.ilH  rti.it '.irali^tn"  in  >ir:.T  Kr  ir:u\  ami  "The  Hero  as  Divinity"  ia  Bmwn  mU 

316'   >■■    <!•   I  X    :.    :  .    ^.  '  >    cArvTj(/.>iN>''j;olilen  mouth":  the  ■«■«  va« 

.-■'. <:i  I'l  Joliii  ••!   \!.!:-'  !>   ••:  Til.-  !..:rth  .rnf.ir>-.  unr  of  the  Greek  Falhcn  of  tlv 

(  !,  .i>  li.  hi  I  .I'l  I-  I'l  ()-.•    -y.f '.'.-..,   ■■;  r.-.<-  S<iiiiilirs      hfU  AufuUime:    St.  .KwgiK^tme 

-\   :     =.   tl:r   kT«  i". -!    ■■:    I'.-    I  .■■  I    r.ithrr«      1  ti8.  Tayiar:    Jcmqr  TayVtf 

r  I  .  '  7  .  a  hi<':>;>  :  I  "  •    I  -  .:!.-':   ( '>.<ir>  h.  an  elinjiirnt  and  poetic 
316    W."*.- \>>.-      I      >  :--' : -.'-:i-^<-l  in  rA^/Jiji.(Ktu|jer.  i&io. 
317-   1:     I  '  "'  •'       '     '■■  ■  ■*■      ::;•'.  i:!  ix.iitly  lil^  Thoreau,  but 

r- ;   -rT<ii    i<  -.i>  in.;  :'■  1:    i  :   -r !■'.>:•«.;<•  »r:t:rn  liefore  be  knei 
318    " .    .■*»'  **:i'i       '       '      !    ■■  '  ••«    170:  7S1.  the  icreal 
3S0     1  III   "  n-\\      I   -  1  .1  i kf  />m/.  January.  1841      For 

-  .■    -  I  \;.l.»i..ili  ■:;.:■■■  ,■     :  ' :  ■   ;■  -  ni  ^-e  hi-  Pofmi.  Ccatcnuy 

1:-.   (I:i  -ih-i.r.  •  >  :    r  .    r.  it  "- n  .<  orir  prim  iple  or  essence  thro^fh  nl 

!   :  :.■:,■  *.\\tr.i  it.ri.  .im  ;■.  !•  r-r.i:.  ;^'!e  -iiii^y.  in  whi«.  hone  thing  1 
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that  if  the  mind  does  not  see  this  unifying  principle,  the  oniverae  becomes  only  a 
confused  mass  of  particulars.  This  is  the  familiar  doctrine  of  the  One  in  the  Many, 
of  Identity  in  Difference,  which  is  the  central  thought  in  Emerson's  philosophy. 
One  of  hb  clearest  expressions  of  it  is  in  the  following  passage  in  "The  Over-Soul" 
(Essays,  First  Series) :  "  The  Supreme  Critic  on  the  errors  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
and  the  only  prophet  of  that  which  must  be,  is  that  great  nature  in  which  we  rest, 
as  the  earth  lies  in  the  soft  arms  of  the  atmosphere;  that  Unity,  that  Over-Soul, 
within  which  every  man's  particular  being  b  contained  and  made  one  with  all 

other We  live  in  succession,  in  division,  in  parts,  in  particles.    Meantime 

within  man  is  the  soul  of  the  whole;  the  wise  silence;  the  universal  beauty ,  to  which 
every  part  and  particle  is  equally  related;  the  eternal  One.  And  this  deq)  power 
in  which  we  exist,  and  whose  beatitude  is  all  accessible  to  us,  is  not  only  self-sufficing 
and  perfect  in  every  hour,  but  the  act  of  seeing  and  the  thing  seen,  the  seer  and  the 
^>ectacle,  the  subject  and  the  object,  are  one.  We  see  the  world  piece  by  piece,  as 
the  Sim,  the  moon,  the  animal,  the  tree;  but  the  whole,  of  which  these  are  the  shin- 
ing parts,  is  the  soul.  Only  by  the  vision  of  that  Wisdom  can  the  horoscope  of  the 
ages  be  read,  and  by  falling  back  on  our  better  thoughts,  by  yielding  to  the  q>irit  of 
prophecy  which  is  innate  in  every  man,  we  can  know  what  it  saith."  The  inter- 
relation of  things  and  the  identity  of  law  throughout  nature  are  set  forth  thus  in 
*' Nature"  {Essays »  Second  Series):  "Motion  or  change,  and  identity  or  rest,  are 
the  first  and  second  secrets  of  nature:  Motion  and  Rest.  The  whole  code  of  her 
laws  may  be  written  on  the  thumb-nail  or  the  signet  of  a  ring.  The  whirling  bubble 
on  the  surface  of  a  brook  admits  us  to  the  secret  of  the  mechanics  of  the  sky.  Every 
shell  on  the  beach  is  a  key  to  it.  A  little  water  made  to  rotate  in  a  cup  explains 
the  formation  of  the  simpler  shells;  the  addition  of  matter  from  year  to  year  arrives 
at  last  at  the  most  complex  forms;  and  yet  so  poor  is  Nature  with  all  her  craft  that, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  universe,  she  has  but  one  stuff — but  one  sttiff 
with  its  two  ends,  to  serve  up  all  her  dream-like  variety." 

(SSI)  12.  D«(fa/»an» intricate;  from  "Daedalus,"  the  name  of  the  fabulous 
Greek  artificer  who  made  the  famous  labyrinth  for  King  Minos  of  Crete.  1 17-48. 
These  lines  give  examples  of  the  happy,  self-reliant  existence  of  inanimate  things,  of 
plants,  of  animals,  of  human  life  before  it  comes  to  self-consdousness,  each  filling 
its  place  in  the  unified  whole. 

(322)  49-64.  These  lines  give  an  unfavorable  view  of  the  difference  between 
man  and  natural  things.  A  similar  criticism  of  man  in  his  present  state  of  spiritual 
development  is  found  in  "Self-Reliance"  {Essays,  First  Series):  "Let  a  man,  then, 
know  his  worth,  and  keep  things  under  his  feet.  Let  him  not  peep  or  steal  or  skulk 
up  and  down  with  the  air  of  a  charity-boy,  a  bastard,  or  an  interloper,  in  the  world 

which  exists  for  him Man  is  timid  and  apologetic;  he  is  no  longer  upright; 

he  dares  not  say,  'I  think,'  'I  am,'  but  quotes  some  saint  or  sage.  He  is  ashamed 
before  the  blade  of  grass  or  the  blowing  rose."  But  there  is  another  aspect  of 
the  case,  which  "the  poet"  sees  and  states  in  the  lines  that  follow:  man's  fears 
and  unrest  are  due  fundamentally  to  his  spiritual  superiority,  a  divine  discontent 
with  what  he  has  attained,  and  endless  search  for  the  invisible  ideal.  1  55.  oaf^ 
simpleton.  If  57-  <^  great  mother:  Nature.  1  73.  74.  Cf.  Browning's  "Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra"  (1864),  stanzas  2,  3: 
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Not  that,  amassinf  iSowen, 
Youth  sighed,  "Which  rose  make  ours. 
Which  Uly  leave  and  then  as  best  recall?" 
Not  that,  admirinc  ttars. 
It  yearned.  "Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars: 
hlinc  be  some  figured  flame  which  bIcmK 
tnuuccnds  them  all!" 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  frars. 

Annulling  youth's  brief  years. 

Do  I  remonstrate:  fi>lly  mdc  the  mark! 

Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 

Low  kinds  exist  without. 

Finished  and  finite  clods  untroubled  by  a  ipaifc. 

(3S4)  113.  Cf.  Kmerson's  Sature,  Introduction:  "Undoubtally  we  h«tc  >. 
i|uc.-«tions  to  a&k  which  arc  unans«'erable.  We  must  trust  the  pcrfcctioa  erf  :^ 
I  roaliun  so  fur  as  to  believe  that  whatever  curiu^uty  the  older  of  thiQgi  has  awakfon: 
in  our  minds  the  order  of  things  can  satisfy  Kvery  man's  ronditioa  is  a  ■«*—■'*  a 
hieroglyphic  to  those  inquiries  he  would  put.  lie  acts  it  as  life  before  he  appfikfwA 
il  as  truth."  ^116.  a  lie:  i.e..  only  a  partial  truth.  1  iiq.  IAmi  timkti  ii>— .1 
in  man  is  the  eternal  soul,  but  wrapped  about  with  the  vestures  of  nutter.  9»>.t 
^inil  tinif,  whiih  uftcn  conceal  from  him  the  absolute  truth.  The  foDowing  pttSHii 
I  rum  "The  Over-Soul"  KEs%ays,  First  Series)  throws  light  on  the  whole  ttaaa:  "TV 
iiitluL-ncc  of  the  scnsi>!i  has,  in  most  men.  overpowered  the  mind  to  that  degivrihi: 
the  walls  of  time  and  space  have  come  to  liiok  real  and  insumoinitabk;  aad  u 
^lu'ak  with  levity  of  iXwsc  limits  is,  in  the  world,  the  sign  of  inftanitjr.    Yet  tiara»l 

M>acc  arc  but  inverse  measures  of  the  force  of  the  soul Before  the  iwrbiikB* 

i>i  the  M)ul.  Time,  Space,  and  Nature  shrink  away.     In  common  speech  we  idcr  U 
\\\\\\^>  to  time,  as  we  hal>itually  refer  the  immen<«rly  sunciered  stars  to  one  conca«t 

-.( there The  thin>;^  we  now  e»teem  fixed  shall,  one  by  one.  detach  theasehtx 

like  ripe  fruit,  from  our  experience  and  fall.  The  wind  shall  blow  them  none  ka0w« 
^\  hither.  The  land-Hape.  the  figures,  Boston.  London,  are  facts  as  fogitiw  as  as? 
ill -til  lit  ion  pa-t  or  any  uhitT  itf  mi^t  or  smoke,  and  so  is  society,  and  so  it  the 
1  he  MHil  ItMiketh  -teadiiy  furw.ird-.  «.reatinga  world  before  her.  Iea\-ing' 
MiT  Mie  h.i^  111)  il.itr^,  niir  riie-^.  nor  pcr^mv  nor  ^pedalticSk  nor  Ben.  Thr 
«-.i!  ktii>.v-  iinly  the  -^tvA.  t!ir  uefi  of  events  is  the  flowing  robe  in  which  ifaf  a 
*!..:hiil."     '  i.,i,  I.;;    C"l    rani*  mhis  lines  (iSt-i): 

I  In-Ai-r  ill  the  irannieti  wall, 

I  |>l  :>r.  ><ri  ii'it  of  the  iraniiie^. 

I  i;>il>t  >iju  h'-re.  nint  anij  all.  in  my  hand, 

Li; (If  iliiwiT     liiit  ij  I  luulil  uniicr*taiHl 

Wl- 1!  >••-!  ire   fiMit  aii'l  .ill.  an*!  all  in  alL 

I  -ill •-..:•  I  k:iiiw  wh.it  (ii^l  anil  man  i». 

324)  I'm:  ^suv  '^mvu      I  ir-t  puMi^hdl  in  Tkt  i}uU,  Jaaoarjr,  1841. 
3SS'   1"^    Vir-.'.n-    I'lriin  inirMe  :tnini  I'aro^.  an  island  in  the  iC§Bin  Set 

i-  rii!<  1  f'lr  ii  •  whit-  !:■    ' 

325-  I  !>»<-}>:  w  \Ni  !       1  .r  :    i>-:lil;-hi-i!   in    1  kf   />i4i.   Janiufjr.   if4i.    The 

{■■•.l*,  «in.  |-i!w,ir<l  W    1  ;r.ir<-4in    th::-.k-  it  lik*  l>   that  m  ll 
1  :.  -n  .I'l  in  iniii-l 
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(3S6)  Days.  First  published  in  The  AUanHc  Monthly,  November,  1857,  from 
which  the  text  is  here  taken — except  for  "or"  0*  ^)»  which  was  changed  to  "and" 
in  1867.  Emerson  thought  it  perhaps  his  best  poem,  t  7.  .^2eadkei»interwoven; 
the  suggestion  here  is  of  tree-tops  or  vines  interwoven  and  making  a  shade.  Pomp  ■> 
procession. 

(3S6)  Brahma.  The  text  is  from  the  1867  edition.  First  published  hi  Tho 
Atlantic  Monthly,  November,  1857.  The  poem  sprang  from  Emerson's  reading  in 
the  Oriental  sacred  books.  •  1 1-4.  Cf.  the  following:  "These  finite  bodies  have 
been  said  to  belong  to  an  eternal,  indestructible,  and  infinite  spirit  ....  He 
who  believes  that  this  spirit  can  kill,  and  he  who  thinks  that  it  can  be  killed,  both 
of  these  are  wrong  in  judgment.  It  neither  kills  nor  is  killed.  It  is  not  bom  nor 
dies  at  any  time.  It  has  had  no  origin,  nor  will  it  ever  have  an  origin.  Unborn, 
changeless,  eternal  both  as  to  future  and  past  time,  it  is  not  slain  when  the  body  is 
killed." — Bkagavad-GUd,  chap,  ii,  J.  C.  Thomson's  translation  (1855).  t^za. 
Cf.  the  following:  "And  this  deep  power  in  which  we  exist,  and  whose  beatitude  is 
all  accessible  to  us,  is  not  only  self-sufficing  and  perfect  in  every  hour,  but  the  act  of 
seeing  and  the  thing  seen,  the  seer,  and  the  spectacle,  the  subject  and  the  object, 
are  one."— "The  Over-Soul,"  in  Essays,  First  Series.  "If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand 
lead  me,  and  thy  right  hand  shall  hold  me." — Ps.  139:9,  10.  "For  in  him  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being." — Acts  17:28.    "I  [Brahma]  am  the  origin  of  all 

gods I  am  the  soul  ....  which  exists  in  the  heart  of  all  bdngs,  and  I  am 

the  beginning  and  the  middle  and  also  the  end  of  existing  things.  ....  Among 

th3  inferior  gods  I  am  V&sava I  am  also  eternal  time.    I  am  the  preserver 

who  watches  in  all  directions.    And  I  am  Death,  who  seizes  all,  and  the  Birth  of 

those  who  are  to  be I  am  the  Vrihats&man  among  the  hymns." — Bkagavad- 

GUd,  chap.  X.  %  13.  The  strong  gods:  the  Trinity  of  the  earliest  Hindu  mythology 
— Indra,  god  of  the  sky,  Agni,  god  of  fire,  Yama.  god  of  death.  1 14.  sacred  Seven: 
the  highest  among  the  saints.  ^16.  Cf.  Bhagavad-Gitd,  chap,  xviii:  "Abandoning 
all  religious  duties,  seek  me  as  thy  refuge.  I  will  deliver  thee  from  all  sin.  Be 
not  anxious."     Cf.  also  "The  Sphinx,"  U.  85-88  (p.  323). 

(326)  Voluntaries.  Section  3.  The  text  is  from  the  1867  edition.  First 
published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1863. 

(327)  Terminus.    The  text  is  from  the  1867  edition.    1  21.  famU:  i.e.,  in 

default. 

Contemporary  Criticism 

"If  we  could  forget  that  Almighty  God  has  made  us  a  revelation,  and  by  faith 
solved  for  us  the  problem  of  man  and  the  universe,  ....  we  should  greet  these 
poems  with  a  warm  and  cordial  welcome,  and  saving  the  mere  mechanism  of  verse- 
making,  in  which  they  are  sometimes  defective,  assign  them  the  highest  rank  among 
our  American  attempts  at  poetry.  The  author  is  no  every-day  man;  indeed,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  countrymen,  and  is  largely  endowed  with  the  true  poetic 
temperament  and  genius.  He  has  a  rich  and  fervid  imagination,  a  refined  taste, 
exquisite  sensibility,  a  strong  and  acute  intellect,  and  a  warm  and  loving  heart. 
He  is  earnest  and  solemn,  and,  taking  his  own  point  of  view,  a  man  of  high  and 
noble  aims But  the  pahn  of  excellence,  even  under  the  relation  of  art 
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txrlonRs  not  to  poetry  which  chants  falsrhood  and  e\-il.  The  poet  i*  an  artiiC.  i^: 
the  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  realize  or  embody  the  beautiful;  but  the  beautifol  ii  nnvr 
Mrparable  from  the  true  and  the  good.    Truth,  Roodneu.  beauty  arc  ooly  :^?!c 

phases  of  one  and  the  same  thing Mr.  EmerMMi's  poem«.  thcrcfafc  U.  .z 

all  the  higher  rcqui>iteft  of  art.    The>'  embody  a  doctrine  eMrntiaDy  false,  a  maniz  • 
i^<icntiully  unsound,  and  at  Ix-st  a  beauty  which  is  partial  indii-iduaL  . 
His  volume  of  poems  is  the  saddest  book  we  ever  read.    The  author  trie*  tu  iScr- 
up.  tries  to  smile,  but  the  smile  is  cold  and  transitor>';  ii  pUy»  an  iiulant  rauai  ui 

moulh.  but  does  not  come  from  the  heart  or  lighten  the  eyes Therr  n  ai 

api)earance  of  calm,  of  quiet,  of  repose  .  .  .  .  ;  but  it  is  the  calm,  tfe  quiet.  '^ 
rt'iMisc  of  despair.     Down  Ik'Iow  are  the  troubled  waten.     The  world  ii  do  fofi*^ 
world  for  him.     It  is  void  and  without  form,  and  darkness  broods  ovtr  it."— 3vif«« 
ion's  Quartfrly  Rrviru:  April.  1847. 

"lU*  is  a  chartered  lilxTtine.  who  has  long  eierciscd  his  pivraicati»«  otf  wne 
inK  enipcmas  lM)th  in  pn^e  and  verse,  sometinnes  with  meaning   in  tJMm  a*: 
S4>nu-timcs  without     more  fre<iufntly  without.     Many  of  his  fngmcnta  m  v 
if  irrtr  it  can  be  called  which   puts  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of  rhythm. 
^'rammar.  and  common  sense    were  originally   published  in  'The  Dial'  Imw 
ti  mm  luitndo.  a  >tranKe  periodiial  work,  which  is  now  withdrawn  from  ttakgM 

i[it4)the  utter  darkness  that   it  always  luveted It  b  only  in  his  pn«« 

that  Mr.  KmiTMin  i^  a  p<iet;  thi^  volume  of  professed  poetry  ■'^««'«*»«  ihr  mart 
)iro^iic  and  unintollik'ible  stuff  that  it  has  ever  been  our  fortune  to  cacoonuv 

\s  ori);inal  in  his  choice  of  subjects  as  in  hi ;•  mmle  of  tremtinf  thim.  Mr 

rmcr^m  ha-^  some  ilainty  lines  addres'.ol  to  the  humble-bee.  We  can  quale 
Hilly  the  two  (iMii  liiiliiiK  »tanzas.  whith  show  the  minufenrss  and  delicacy  td  thr 

|.iHt'<  oli<i<Tv.itii>ii  i)f  naturf \Vi-  mean  to  be  fair  with  the  poet      llaitac 

n-.ui  .i(ti  ntivi'ly  k^trrtuo  rf'rrfHs!  the  whole  book,  we  affirm  that  the  ipcdmr«i 
n..w  l.ii<l  JK-fiirt'  ii-.ir  rra>IiT^  fairly  rcpn-M'nt  far  the  larger  portion  of  it.  Hcft  afti 
tiirn-  .1  K'lc.ini  I  if  lik'lit  ititni'lrv  ami  wf  t'lmi  brief  but  inking  indinfioai  of  the 
t.iliM  .iikI  frrlinL;  whii  h  Mr  Kmrr^m  unquiMionably  (KK'icsses.  But  the  efrt.': 
I-  .ilin.-t  iii-t.ii.tlv  nurnl  ^y  Mim.-  nu^tiial  non^rn'^.  some  silly  podaatry.  aa 
i:.i  '1 '  :'■!'-  I:ii>  ^'  'i'\  rintV.ni  i>r  cr.immar.  t>r  an  immlible  flatness  and  mcannos  d 
,  v-.:,    ..,.:;■       Jr.'    >"  ■.■(;»!.  rn  lilf.iry   I/1  ■  irnijrr.  May,   iSl?- 

Mi^  i.>!i\iTM'  wit!)  .rt.tn<>:i  i<>  iiiiimale  an<i  emlearing  ....  He  sem* 
;..;■■-.  :!ir!\  i-i  \\-  'W. •>-'--  !■  .m  i:is>irr<l  tree.  hi«  \eins  full  of  sap  instead  irf 
1...  .:     ..:  ■!  \.. :  i.lL.i    \.\,  (.1    \.-!  i>i  p<«-m«.  ila<l  af  it  is  in  green,  and  Norfl  l«> 

,;  •.,  .1  tr.  .!-.  I<  .i!  .  ■  ■  I  ■'■<'  -> .:'  !'  hnw  manifold  -of  the  .\nirfkan  fofr«l 
■  \  !■•  ):,-  \-  .'.^•'\  t.ir  i^:-.-i:  !"■>  -i'-  t  >  fi  w  iitluT-.  and  what  even  hi«  language;* 
,     .:.;,   t  .IK   !>•  i\;>r<--<  l:<  '  1-'  "•^'  ^<ni  ihr  trurtl  \nit\  of  .\mrfKa  wr  an 

.    .,  r.-,(;>. I  ..|  t!:i  t  M -■.--■:  I -■:-'-'■!  ■>«  But  in  (»•}  points  we  deem 

-  ij.i'i-ir  t>>  I.'"..::' !'>---^      :>  •  :  ■'"  >   *\   .it'>-l  in  n.itiitnahly  — two  points 
|.   1,., ,(    PI..,  iri'.i  i.i-.r       1  •-.->.!   -A   I-  r  .".•  r  \  ( it  r:ii.i!i  than  an  AmeficsA    ■ 
I  ;•  .  r- '-<.  Kti  (■><  .-:i"       ':.    1  ••  riM-iM^m  i:(Hjn  a  strong  gnuled  tfuai 

.■;  .L^••:i^:l-  il  ;• '^^^  r.  .1' ■:  !  •  y-  :.>■::• -1  :-.t.:(ivc  into  primiplrsw  as  vd  m  kr- 
i-.T.ri,i^.   with   i;..;.li::    .:::...:■:■.  «..:-.<     •-.l.'Un.    tn    Jjli'f   M^iUmg,  Jl 
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"0(  baidty  any  oilier  Uving  American  xullior  can  it  be  so  coa&dcuLly  asaumed 
Ihat  be  will  bold  a  place  among  Ihc  uoiycrsal  classics,  ....  Mr,  Emerson's 
inspirau'Dn  comes  Irom  ideas  rattier  tban  From  actual  life.  There  Is  nothing  in  it  of 
a  druDBtical  or  lyrical  quality.  The  cmotioDS  and  inteiests  of  indiriduals  do  not 
appeal  to  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  him  to  seek  to  give  expression  to  them  in 
his  poetry.  None  of  his  poems  are.  In  a  proper  sense,  studies  of  character:  none  of 
them  are  narrative  or  hn-c  to  do  with  events  and  atones.  They  are,  coosequentty, 
not  poems  ot  delight  so  much  as  poems  of  invigoration.  It  is  not  men  but  man  with 
which  Ihey  are  concerned;  not  human  nature  but  Nature,  the  mother  of  us  all,  whom 
tbe  poet  has  studied,  and  whose  aspects  and  influences  he  reproduces  in  his  poems. 
.  .  .  .  It  is  perhaps  due  in  part  to  the  absence  from  Mr.  Emerson's  Kenlus  o(  any 
controlling  Esthetic  element  that  he  not  infrequently  indulges  himself  in  mystidsm 
and  makes  his  verses  punlcs  and  enigmas,  not  only  to  the  common  reader,  but  even 
to  the  trained  student  of  poetry,  '  Brahma,'  whicb  eidted  so  much  cheap  amme- 
ment  and  wonder  when  it  first  appeared,  some  years  ago,  in  Tlit  AUai^ic  Monlhly. 
was  not,  indeed,  one  of  these  riddles,  but  is  plain  aud  intelligible  as  an  expression  of 
Hindu  pantheism.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  change  brought  about  by  years  that  there 
is  far  less  of  this  obscurity  in  the  new  volume  than  in  the  old.  But  Mr,  Emerson  is, 
however,  still  careless  about  the  shape  in  which  bis  thought  embodies  itself,  and 
faib  to  guard  his  poetry  against  (he  attacks  of  time  by  casting  his  poems  in 
perfect  and  imperishable  forms.  If  there  be  much  of  the  Greek  philosopher  in  his 
composition,  there  is  very  little  ol  tbe  Greek  artist.  Many  far  inferictf  poets  have 
a  freer  gift  of  melody  and  a  keener  sense  o(  harmony,  order,  and  proportion.  The 
music  of  his  verse  is  rarely  long  sustained,  and  be  docs  injustice  to  his  own  culture 

by  not  infrequent  neglect  of  rhythm  and  of  rhyme In  the  best  sense  Mr, 

Emerson  is  a  moral  poet;  he  writes,  not  to  draw  a  moral,  but  because  be  is  possesoed 
with  a  moral  sentiment  which  he  can  best  eipress  in  poetry,  Ke  it  the  utteter  of  the 
moral  ideas  by  which  the  hearts  of  bis  generation  are  moved,"— fAe  Satien.  May 
JO,  iSbi- 

"I  can't  imagine  any  better  luck  befalling  these  States  for  a  poetical  beginning 
and  initiation  than  has  come  from  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Whittler, 
Emerson,  to  me,  stands  unmistakably  at  the  bead,  liut  for  tbe  others  I  am  at  a  loss 
where  to  give  any  precedence.  Each  illustrious,  each  rounded,  each  distinctive. 
Emerson  for  bis  «wcct,  vital-tasting  melody,  rhym'd  philosophy,  and  poems  as 
jmlwr-clear  as  Ihe  boiiey  ol  the  wild  bee  he  loves  loainj(," — Wall  Whitman,  Sprci- 
meH  Dayi.  April  [D.  iS8i, 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 
The  text,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  is  from  the  1S5;  edition. 
(3S8)  MASSACBtiSETTS  TO  ViBGiNM,  First  published  in  Tit  Liberator,  January 
27,  1S43,  "Written  on  reading  an  account  of  the  proceedings  ot  tbe  dtiiens  ot 
Noriolk,  Va„  in  reference  to  George  Latimer,  the  alleged  fugitive  slave."~Whiltier. 
On  October  ip,  1S43,  Latimer  was  imprisoned  in  Boston,  on  the  request  of  James  B. 
Gray  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  his  alleged  owner,  who  accused  him  of  being  a  runaway  slave 
and  of  stealing.  He  lay  in  prison  for  nearly  a  month,  in  spite  ot  the  efforts  of  anti- 
slavery  leaders  to  procure  his  release  and  of  his  owner  to  get  possession  of  him. 
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Tlu-  t':(sc  ari>u.sc<l  inti-n.sc  cxiitcmcnt,  ami  pufilii  mci-tin»;%  wi-n-  tukl  in  ll>j^>7  a- 
Nurfolk  to  protrst  af;:iin>t  what  each  si<lc  tuiisiilcrrtl  an  iiifrincrmcnt  ai  nt^: 
l-'iiially,  on  NovcnitKT  17,  the  sheriff  onlcrol  tho  jailer  tu  release  Ljiiunrr  the  am 
(lay;  but  his  fricnii<i.  fcarinK  he  mi^ht  be  rcarrr^tcfl.  cumprimu!<«l  the  aultcr  ii»: 
nJKht  by  buying;  hh  friifiom  of  Mr.  iiray  for  $400.  The  AboUtioaiats  wcrr  ut 
(untent,  however,  to  stop  here.  They  called  for  sijsnatum  to  a  pctitna  to  :^ 
Ma^sachusi-tts  le^i'^Iature.  praying  that  it  would  forbid  ufficcr*  to  &ui»t  ia 
fuKitive  slaves,  deny  the  use  of  jails  for  the  detention  of  tbvn,  aikJ 
amendments  to  the  I'nited  States  Constitution  a^  should  "forvvrr  aepAnfr  :^ 
iK-oide  of  MassachuM'tts  from  all  connection  with  slavery-'*  Convcntiaiift  ia  ckm 
(uunty  were  callc«l  fur  Januar>'  2,  to  elect  delegates  to  present  thi«  petiijuo  to  'V 
leKi-slature;  Whitticr'^  (toem  was  read  at  the  Essex  County  con\mti%A.  in  Iptv^s. 
and  cvuked  tremendous  enthuMasm.  ^  ij.  St.  Gtoftt's  b^nk:  a  khoaJ  fm^jrcrf: 
by  fishermen,  al>out  a  hundre<l  miles  of!  Capo  Cod.  ^  2ty.  F^muhl  HjU:  a  k&i.  : 
Ho->ton,  where  public  meetings  were  held.  ^27,  28.  An  allusion  to  Palrkk  llrv>  • 
famous  spitH.h,  ending  with  "(live  me  liberty  or  give  me  death,"  whith  vasdcAicrK 
tit  the  Virginia  cunvenliun  on  March  iS,  1775. 

(329)  2i).  Old  Dominion:  an  early  name  for  Vindnia  as  the 
iolony  in  Amcrita.  ^  57.  Cf.  Kiiah  6:6,  7:  "Then  dew  one  of  the 
me.  having  a  live  coal  in  his  h.inil.  which  he  had  taken  with  the  toogs  fnm  g€  ibt 
.iltar:  and  he  1:iid  it  upon  my  mouth,  and  ^aid.  I^.  this  hath  touched  tky  i^ 
.itnl  thine  init|uity  i-i  t.iken  away,  and  thy  >in  p urged. " 

(330)  07.  /-.r'l-.r;  one  of  the  mo^t  iH>pu!out  uf  the  counties  of  MiTirha'rf'< 
nint.iininK  the  m.inul.ti  turin»;  ttiwnsof  l^wreme.  Haverhill  1  VHiitticr's  birthpbcr 
Iaiiii.  etc.  *„  r»j.  7^  MiJiIl*'<rv  ....  l^xinfl^m:  LexiniCtoa  il  id  Mkiflrwi 
(  o.iiity.  T  71.  ^or-.ilL'.x  antitnt  :i//ji;rf:  Norfitlk  County,  suuth  of  f^?ttiTB_  w 
-I  !tlr<)  e.irly  and  loiit.iiu^  many  oM  towns  Piynwutk't  rotky  b^mmd:  the  niian^t 
I-  (i>  Ptsmiiuth  County.  \  72.  .\jntuiket:  the  inland  of  Nantucket  is  aho  !fer 
•  ••nnty  of  Nantuiket.  \  73.  rith  and  rural  WorKCiUr:  \Vonr!4er  Coualjr,  ia  l^ 
tiTiilf  ventral  p.irt  of  the  >t:ite  \  75.  H'diAufr/'j;  Mount  WachuKC,  wamm  looo 
Id  t  hi^s'h.  in  the  northern  p.irt  uf  the  county.  ^  77.  samdy  B^rtuSMt:  ^h^^tfa^|^ 
i'i--:;i'.y  iiiniiiri>4.->  C.ipi-  {'*»\  '  7S  /<rii/,i/;  Bristol  i'ounty  bonlen  for  a  i^: 
<:i-i.in>e  0:1  N.trr.i.MiiM  tt  liay  *  7>j  Ifam^dtn:  llam(Hlrn  County  fin  oa  bats 
-  >!.  <  i>i  tlie  Ci  :-.!-.i-i  III  iit  kivir.     *  no.  H impikirr's:  with  this  fefcraioe  to  Haac^ 

:ii'i-  ('••■i:::v  i!ii.'  p-Ht  i  > .'i.  I  :  1'^  .1  r>'!l  tail  of  all  the  lountics  in  the  itate  ncrpt 
I  r. ::.».]!-.  .',:i>l  Pij'm  -;  >.::■>:•.  (  ■■  i.t\-  li-iurvrr.  i^  n-pn-^nlr«l  uoly  by  a  Itfcnifcf 
i-i  i!-  i.l;i:.i1.  U  -t  -ii:  :i'.  I  H>''>.  '  :•  ('..uiity  i-s  mi-niinnrtl  in  a  differmt  riiii^M 
ir..:;'.  iIm-  u-i 

331'  I'h"!  M      TriiA^'I  t>'  .1  ;>>'  riw  of  Whittier's  poems  ia  iftM. 

332    1<  Mvi  •:•      \:::  ]'..\\.') .  \  -.'i  Ihf  .Vj/i«>iij/  Effi.  May  2.  18501    "Ichi- 
'■«i !.     a  lliJ-nw  w..r  I    n-.i.ir.-  '  ur  "reft  of  gloo'  ';    d.  I  Saa.  4  si 

■  \'. '    !;«    MHi.  '.fill    ■"'.;!■  I  l.i;  i"    ■!    -.i*i".K*.    Ihr  tiV*r\  is  ilepartcd  fnM 

I ) «  I  .  •  !■:  :i  :■ '    :  •  1 '.i:::- ;  Wi  ■    :•  r    i-.  !  w.i i.i..m-d.  Whittirrsaid.  by 

::.  tl:i   "^i -..I'l-.  .  v  M  if   :■.  :    i "  ■  .^   r.  wh'.li  he  «ijp(K>rteil  the 
I  ■  :   ;r   M.-  I  -I-  I '  ■ .     !-..  !■■:;  .  .  '.!•>!  a  |-r-'W^i->ii  i>ir  a  lu^iti^e  slave  lai 
i'<t.     '..'•■'..>  tii..r:i  :..-.':. I   ^.i^L."  Im  liii-ir  wMniT'*,  and  Webster 
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selling  out  to  the  South  "  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  nomination  for  the  presidency.  A 
milder  and  juster  view  of  his  motives  now  prevails;  and  Whittier  himself,  thirty 
years  later,  wrote  of  the  dead  statesman  in  kinder  vein  in  "The  Lost  Occasion." 

(338)  35,  36.  Cf.  Gen.  9:23:  "And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  garment,  and 
laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went  backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness 
of  their  father." 

(883)  Wordsworth.  First  published  m  The  National  Era,  June,  1851.  1 15, 
16.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  "A  Poet's  Epitaph,"  U.  39.  40: 

He  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own. 

1  17.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  "She  Dwelt  among  the  Untrodden  Wi^ys,"  D.  5,  6: 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  hidden  from  the  eye. 

1 18.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  "Peter  Bell,"  Part  First,  IL  58-^: 

A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 
And  it  was  nothing  more. 

K  19.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  "I  Wandered  Lonely  as  a  Cloud." 

(384)  Summer  by  the  Lakeside.  .  First  published  in  The  National  Era, 
September,  1853.    The  lake  is  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  in  New  Hampshire. 

(334)  Noon. 

(835)  29.  nepenthe:  "A  drug  used  by  the  andents  to  give  relief  from  pain  and 
sorrow;  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  opium  or  hasheesh;  hence,  anything  sooth- 
ing and  comforting." — Webster's  International  Dictionary.  (From  Greek  m|,  "not"; 
-ir4p$o$^  "  sorrow.")  %  30.  lotus-flowers:  "  lotus"  is  a  gener&l  name  for  several  kinds 
of  water-lilies,  and  the  lilies  floating  on  the  lake  may  well  have  suggested  to  the  poet 
the  ancient  lotus-flower,  the  eating  of  which  brought  forgetfulness  of  one's  country 
and  kin  and  induced  a  dreamy  love  of  ease  (see  the  Odyssey,  iz,  83-97,  u^d  Tenny- 
son's "Lotus- Eaters");  the  fabulous  lotus,  however,  was  probably  the  blossom  of 
a  tree. 

(337)  Maud  Muller.  First  published  in  The  National  Era,  December,  1854. 
Whittier  said  that  the  poem  was  not  founded  on  fact,  but  that  a  hint  for  it  may  have 
been  given  by  his  mcmor>'  of  a  beautiful  country  girl  whom  he  and  his  sister  talked 
with  under  an  apple-tree,  in  a  hay-fleld,  one  summer,  and  who  blushed  and  tried  to 
hide  her  bare  feet  by  covering  them  with  hay. 

(341)  94.  an  astral:  a  kind  of  lamp  so  constructed  that  it  casts  no  shadow. 
f  95.  chimney  lug:  a  pole  on  which  a  kettle  is  hung  over  the  fire.  ^  109,  no.  Cf. 
Matt.  28:2;  Mark  16:3. 

(344)  Skipper  Ireson's  Ride.  The  text  is  from  the  x86o  edition.  First 
published  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  December,  1857;  the  use  of  dialect  in  the  refrain 
was  suggested  by  Lowell,  then  editor  of  the  magazine.  Whittier  said  that  the 
poem  was  based  on  a  fragment  of  an  old  rhyme  which  was  recited  to  him  by  a 
schoolmate  from  Marblchead,  and  that  the  details  of  the  narrative  were  imaginary; 
in  Roads's  history  of  Marblehead  it  is  aflirmed  that  the  crew,  and  not  the  skipper, 
were  to  blame  for  refusing  to  aid  the  sinking  ship.     ^  3.  Apnleius's  Golden  Ass: 
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Tkr  Goldrn  Ass,  liy  Apulcius.  is  a  Latin  rumancc  u(  the  jicvuimJ  ccnlufy  a  o .  in  *&.  i 
the  central  Agurc.  Lucius.  i>  turned  by  witchcraft  into  an  as«;  the  Ulk  wr&i  :. 
have  misled  Whit  tier,  for  it  is  the  romance,  not  the  b«.\.  that  i*  olkd  SoUca  1 1 
k^trse  of  brass:  in  Afiibian  Sights'  Tahs.  "The  Siur>-  of  the  Third  Ro>-al 
the  mendicant,  or  "calender,"  tells  uf  a  horse  of  brau  upon  the  top  of  a 
tif  K>Ad^tonc  in  a  >lranRe  }<-a.  ^  tt.  AlBordk:  a  »tecd  with  a  huoun  facr.  ikr  ckm> 
of  .1  horse,  and  eagle's  wings,  un  which  Mahomet,  acconlinc  to  kcmd.  WMk  i 
jiiiirney  through  the  air  to  Jerusalem  and  back;  the  name  means  "the  JghTiwc 

t346)  .{o.  Stanads:  a  term  u^ed  of  the  frenxicil  female  worshipcn  of  Bacck-^ 
•  fnim  Creek  /Aaivo/iac.  "to  rage").  ^.{5.  L'kdUnw  Bay:  a  bay  opcnmc  of  *>« 
(•tilf  of  St.  Uiwrtiue. 

\346i  Tkli.im;  im  Hi  1  s.  The  text  is  from  the  iSfo  eiiitiua.  Pint  p«dhhiM»i 
ill  i  kr  Aliiintit  Monthly,  April.  iS.sS.  It  wa-  an  old  cu^ti>m.  when  a  ncttbcrol  tftr 
i.tniily  died,  to  tell  the  Ue^  .mil  «lrapc  the  hive^  with  hUck;  thi«  wat  bcfinid  u 
pre\eni  the  >wjrm  from  leaving  the  >trii ken  hitfne.  The  topucrap^  of  the 
i\cn  ill  minor  detaiN.  i<»  that  of  the  i>«jet'^  hirthpUce. 

1 348)  My  Ti-wy  \i».    The  text  i>  from  the  i8bo  etlilioa.     Ftnt 
Ihr  Atliintu-  Monthly,  May,  i.Vo. 

:360)  51}    :f( fiVi  -  thru'^he^. 

t360t  B\Kn\K\  Tkii  n  ill!  The  test  is  from  the  1865  rditioa.  FiM  p^^- 
ii.hrd  in  Thr  Allitntu  Monthly,  (Ktoln-r.  i86v  Whit  tier  Mid  that  the  pom  vu 
!>.i^  1]  upon  what  he  1  unMdered  at  the  time  a<>  trustworthy  Miurve»:  but  he  aAwtiC 
in  the  light  of  later  te:ttimony.  that  it  was  prolahly  not  convct  in  Mae  4rt«h 
I'hi-  fait'i  <eum  tn  lie  that  there  was  an  old  woman,  named  Barbaia  FricCthir,  hmg 
ill  i  rcliritk  at  the  (line  uf  Stonewall  JaikMin'a  entiy.  in  i80j;  thai  iht  drotvtk 
(  >.:iii>!i  r.ite  triMip^  tri>m  hrr  diNir\ard.  shaking  her  cane  in  their  facet;  that  «te 
ih.  I  I  III' n  fnne^  enternl  (he  inwii.  st)on  after,  >he  waved  hef  cheruhed  lag:  1^ 
M.i\  (.>(i.intren.  in  the  -.ime  t>>wn  and  at  the  same  time,  waved  hef  flac  iaihepiv*' 

( :: I  till-  Ciinfflrr.itc  soMiir*     Thi*  rrptirt  on  whiih  Whittier  founded  hbpoa 

.i).;i.Lrt  i.My  fuM-i!  thi  ^-  t\\M  hi-riiinr4  into  one  A  far  mure  lerioui  eiror  ia  the  par 
(r.i>.!  ot  "^riiMi-w.ili  J.i>»-  -ii  v^i.o  U-lii-xoI  mn^t  fer\ently  that  the  South  wa*  ia  t^ 
11.''"!  i:.<{  \\!i->  to-.i^'l:' .i.Mi:.<:  tl.'  1  :.i<i;i  with  a  i  tear  t onMirDce;  for  a  tfve  pkiat  d 
I:."   -  ■  ;•  ^:>  .i""l  ^! '■■  ■.  I.i'.i-r  ^hh-iii.  "The  I)>ing  Wordsof  StonewaB  Jacftjoa 

352    ;:    J.i>r-  ■  '•  ^-i-  »"!:■■  I  ''V  his  own  men.  when  he  waft  ictiming  tna 
i<  .:  -.li   :!^-  :!:;■-   i:i  ^I-.'.     i ' 

352  \ih- \inM  I 'x.  •  Si  >-r. :       I  !.■   ti\(  i"  from  the  18^7  edition      FirM  p«^ 
■ .  >l  i!i  /  '>■  .1  '■'  .-':■:■    1/  •-  ':.'\.  M  i>    : ''  ■      1  he  (Hw-m  is  ba5<d  un  a  real  inodmi  ^ 

I>.ir;.  I>.i\.     i;i  \i\«   >  :.:].::.•■;    >-:•  M  i>   i>j.  i;.so      ^15.  .V#rl4iW ■  Norihk»t 
"^i  .i!i>!i'..i\i  i::  t''\:'.   '-r  !•  J- :: !-.  !''.t-  u..:>!  i<.  Lelanilic.and  itaUn  loEngbi 
iw         ■  -stxi'.^' 

353  r     /'I    /    ■■■■':'      ■''•-    (•  \- "^TM  ni>th>.liig>  fufvtolda  tJBevhn 
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(364)  Snow-Bound.  The  text  is  from  the  first  edition,  in  x866;  a  comparisoil 
with  the  later  text  will  show  several  interesting  variations.  In  the  first  edition,  as 
in  later  editions,  the  poem  is  prefaced  by  the  first  nine  lines  of  Emerson's  "Snow- 
Storm"  (see  p.  324)  and  by  the  following  quotation:  "As  the  Spirits  of  Darkness 
be  stronger  in  the  dark,  so  Good  Spirits,  which  be  Angels  of  Lifl^t,  are  augmented, 
not  only  by  the  Divine  light  of  the  Sun,  but  also  by  our  common  Wood  Fire:  and  as 
the  celestial  Fire  drives  away  dark  spirits,  so  also  this  our  Fire  of  Wood  doth  the 
same/' — Cor.  Agrippa,  Ouult  Philosophy,  Book  I,  chap.  v.  1 15-18.  The  poet's 
birthplace,  the  scene  of  the  poem,  is  some  ten  miles  from  the  coast,  which  lies  directly 
east.    1  22.  herd*S'grass:  a  species  of  grass  especially  good  for  hay. 

(8S6)  65.  Pisa*s  leaning  miracle:  the  leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  Italy,  which 
leans  13  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular  in  a  height  of  179  feet. 

(366)  go.  Amun:  an  Egyptian  god,  often  represented  as  a  ram.  t  zzo. 
minded  ^maiked,  noted. 

(368)  156.  clean-winged:  swept  clean  with  a  bird's  wing;  the  turkey's  wing 
was  commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  H  183.  brother:  Matthew  Whittier,  the  poet's 
only  brother,  five  years  his  jimior;  he  died  in  1883,  nine  years  before  the  poet. 

(369)  200-202.  Cf.  "Summer  by  the  Lakeside,"  Noon,  11.  46-51  (p.  334). 
1  215.  The  line  is  quoted,  with  the  change  of  the  first  word  from  "A"  to  "The," 
from  "The  African  Chief,"  a  poem  by  a  Mrs.  Morton,  which  was  printed  in  a  school 
"reader";  in  later  editions  Whittier  corrected  his  error  of  attributing  the  poem  to 
Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  a  writer  of  the  Revolutionary  times.  Lines  220-23  are  the 
fourth  stanza  of  the  poem.  ^225.  Memphremagog's:  Lake  Memphremagog  lies 
partly  in  Vermont  and  partly  in  Canada.  K  226.  samp:  boiled  maize,  usually 
eaten  with  milk.  ^  229.  St.  Francois*:  St.  Frangois  is  an  outlet  of  Lake  Memphre- 
magog, running  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  1  231.  Norman:  many  of  the 
French  Canadians  came  originally  from  Normandy  and  other  rural  districts  of 
France. 

(360)  256-61.  Whittier's  mother  was  a  native  of  the  region  in  southern  New 
Hampshire  here  referred  to,  and  had  heard  these  tales  of  Indian  horrors  from  her 
ancestors. 

(361)  286.  SeweWs  ancient  tome:  The  History  of  the  Risef  Increase,  and  Progress 
of  the  Christian  People  Called  Quakers,  published  in  1722.  %  298.  Chakley^s  Journal: 
Whittier  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Journal,  including  the  following:  "To  stop  their 
murmuring  I  told  them  they  should  not  need  to  cast  lots,  ....  for  I  would  freely 
offer  up  my  life  to  do  them  good.  One  said,  'God  bless  you!  I  will  not  eat  any  of 
you.'  ....  As  I  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  ....  a  very  large  dolphin 
came  up  towards  the  top  or  surface  of  the  water,  and  looked  me  in  the  face;  and  I 
called  the  people  to  put  a  hook  into  the  sea  and  take  him,  '  For  here  is  one  come  to 
redeem  me,'  I  said  to  them.     And  they  put  a  hook  into  the  sea,  and  the  fish  readily 

took  it  and  they  caught  him.    He  was  longer  than  myself This  plainly 

showed  us  that  we  ought  not  to  distrust  the  providence  of  the  Almighty." 

(362)  320.  Apdlonius:  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  wonder-worker  of 
the  first  century  a.d.,  reputed  to  know  all  languages  without  having  learned  them. 
^322.  Hermes:  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  god  of  wisdom,  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  Hermes.     H  332.  White  of  Selhorne's:    Gilbert  White,  curate  of  Selbome, 
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y.nii\.i\v\,  n\.uU'  A  niiiuitc  >tu<ly  of  the  natural  bi.^tor>'  of  hi«  In  tic  pah-th  or^  ;  . 
H.-iiuHl  a  iNHik  iMi  it  in  i;.S<>. 

(S63)  .17'^-  our  ililrr  \iiUr:  Mary  Whittivr,  wlio  rmuuraj;nl  ibr  poet  »  btrrvi 
ambitions  in  his  cirly  yrars,  even  Acmlinj;  one  of  hia  pucms  acirrlly  to  a  kicd  n*- 
p:il)cr;  she  hatl  (iii-<l  in  iS.'o.  *  jg/i.  Our  younitst  and  dtartst:  Lluabrlh  Ik  ^ttjr? 
eight  years  the  ixK't':*  junior;  the>'  had  lived  together  in  dowst  intimacy  nati]  fer 
death  in  18(14:  she  was  herself  a  writer  of  graceful  verse,  and  mnbc  of  her  pocas  i.t 
printed  in  Whit  tier's  worWs. 

C364)  41'-  ^<»  ^f*"^-   tt>  be  taken  with  "too  frail  and  weak." 

(366)  45^-  /ci^  idiJtion'i  reach:  the  long  vacation  in  the  coOcse  ytai  at  tki: 
time  was  in  winter,  partly  for  the  convenience  of  poor  »t\identib  who  cooid  thxi 
teat  h  school  during  the  winter.  ^  476.  Pindus-bom  Arises:  Pindiu  ta  the  Bon^ 
lain  ran^e  lK*tween  Kpirus  and  Thes>aly;  the  Araics  does  not  rise  there,  bai  :« 
much  farther  ea<t,  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea;  Whitticr  was  iMiAwn  ^  tM 
Aracthu^.  a>  later  editions  show. 

(366)  510.  Anothtr  Ktust:    Whitticr  said  that  she  was  Harriet 
iLiu^'hter  of  a  New  Hampshire  judge,  a  high-strung,  eccentric  won 
viitliiii  twu  miles  uf  the  Whitticr  farm;  she  became  a  believer  in  the 
('hri>t,  and  pnaihed  the  dixtrine  for  many  years  in  Europe  and 
uM  a^c  wandering  with  a  tril>c  of  Arab^  as  their  prophetess. 

(.367)  s.\(t.  Petruihws  KaU:  the  ^hrew  in  The  Taming  sfikt 
lm<band.    I*etrut.hio,   subdued  by   heroic   treatment.     \  537.  Sitm^'i 
(\il)uTiiie.  of  Sirna.  Italy,  who  bad  fretjuent  rapturous  swc 

*  ^S5.  i^tufrn  of  Ltbanon:   Laily  Hester  Stanhope,  who  awaited  Christ's 
Mt.  Lelianon,  cxpi'cting  to  ride  into  Jerusalem  with  him. 

.3711  OS.;.  Kll-uvoJ'>:  Thomas  K II wood,  a  Quaker,  the  Iriead  of  Mihflt  a 
t^L-  lilind  piK-t's  la^t  year-i.  was  the  author  of  a  dull  epic  00  Da\id.  T  667-7:4 
(  f  l\iwpir"s  Tdik.  Himk  IV.  ^ 'hjv  Crerki:  in  iSii-jj  the 
ill  .1  >tr-.u;^'U-  with  the  c«>\iTnnu!it  uf  Iti-urgia  over  the  rrtention  of 

*  r>i|    i/j-:  .l/<(i>r Ci>r;    .1  .<iiitih  aiKiiiturer  in  Central  and  South 
:  - 1 7  ill'  ti»>k  pf  -4  -Miiit  i>i  .1  ^p-itii-'h  i-Ltnii  iifT  the  coa>t  of  Florida.     la  1611-22  fe 
i\.i-  l>-..-y  with  .1  ■'^Ik  nil-  (>•  lulmii/e  a  |>art  of  the  coast  of  Costa  Rica,  nni  thHf*:t 

■  .iil-.:i!i>!  tii  ir.  tin  ri-vJM-l  furni  t)f  1   (hj$      \  thj6.  Taygehs:   a 
•  -..rl.t  rii  (iiiri  f      *  r<>;7    Y p-iimli's  Mtiinotr  iiretku   Demelrioa  Y| 
> :  >  li  .i>!t  F"  iii  till  ( iri  v'k  \\.\t  ••I  iri>li-pi-n<UMue.  won  a  complete  victory  ow  the  Tvii 
-.  \-.i.'i;<t.  1"^.-.*      ri:i-  M. I i Till! I  -  »-«.Te  .1  tri'icuf  lireck^  in  the  PrIimcMiw ■      f  ;i# 
..'.-'f:/  I  ■;.-  .1  1 1.!  1 1:11  J. -I  -(  |s  .1  p.in  hmmt  i>n  whivh  the  lint  writiac  has  *><»»  cfaitd 
.    ■:    I   -I  ■    ii'!  «r:t!i  11  ..\ir  it. 

372    7,  J    //:-  '-':.':<ry'<  :.'.«--  iIk'  Nmrriian  aloe.  Of  century  pUat,  b  popdbfiF 
.■;....  !  ;-.  !l.i-.\.r  A*-  !':-.•  t  -I  I  ot  .1  !i.:ii>'ri-l  vi-ars.  although  the  period 
■■■■it.rii.i  ..  \ii,'>   \iiT     I.      -  :.:u*  1.1  I  .i;i!i!iiin*;   it  produces 
i!:'.':i''--         •   'n.    /':i  Ir-:     •!  .:i;t^*  thr  Mi'MIe  .\ges  the 

1  ;■•;.!::..:  I:-:  '.:.;.•::.■::■.■■  :i  :-n;i..rt.in!  fr-tivais  and  fasts  ol  the  1 

(  :iri  !:n  1-.  I.I---:   1:-     •.:.:.-!.  .1  tni^e  u.i<.  i.ilin!  a  Truce  of  (tod.     5  747- 
;  i.i'uft^:  xV.v  1  ui::i  \\  I'.itiirLT-  .ire  famoi:s  fur  their  bfelike  pictureiof 
1 .1"- ' 

(373'   I  in   I!i>  KN\i.  (MnutNi-H^     The  tevt  i«  from  the  1867 
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Contemporary  Criticism 

"In  considering  Whittier's  merits  as  an  author  it  b  quite  manifest  that  we 
should  mention  first  his  intensity — that  vivid  force  of  thought  and  ezpresdon  which 
distinguishes  his  writings.  His  verses  sometimes  bear  marks  of  extreme  haste,  but 
the  imperfections  which  would  result  from  this  cause  are  in  a  great  measure  obviated 

by  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  conceptions The  natural  vehemence 

of  Whittier's  poetry  has  at  times  run  into  declamatory  excess.  This  failing  is  discover- 
able principally  in  his  earlier  verses  upon  political  and  reformatory  subjects,  written 
while  his  judgment  was  still  immature,  and  unduly  influenced  by  his  paaaioos.  .  .  .  . 
The  free  and  dextrous  use  of  proper  names  is  another  characterise  of  our  poet. 
With  an  affluence  of  these  his  extensive  knowledge  supplies  him,  and  he  diqilays 

uncommon  skill  in  weaving  them  harmoniously  into  his  verse As  a  oonae- 

quence  of  the  seeming  haste  in  which  many  of  these  poems  are  written,  the  author 
is  betrayed  into  occasional  inaccuracies  of  grammar  and  rhyme.  Many  of  these, 
which  we  had  observed  in  his  earlier  volumes,  we  are  i^iid  to  see  oocTected  in  the 
revised  collection.  But  some  still  remain We  have  noticed  sevetal  inad- 
missible rhymes— 'dawn'  with  'scorn,'  'curse'  with  'us,'  "war'  with  'saw'  and 

'draw/  etc Whittier  is  a  writer  whose  sentiments  are  thoroughly  American 

— not  that  he  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  prevalent  opinion  of  his  countrymen, 
but  that  his  productions  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions.  They 
contain  the  genuine  American  doctrines  of  freedom  and  humanity,  brought  up  to 
the  latest  and  highest  standard.  His  unmeasured  sympathy  for  hb  kind  has  led 
him  into  a  field  new  and  entirely  his  own,  and  given  him  an  unquestionable  title 
to  the  name  of  an  original  author." — The  North  American  Review,  July,  1854. 

"His  place  is  as  determined  and  distinctive  as  that  of  any  of  our  acknowledged 
poets.  Our  literature  well  knows  his  clarion  call — a  call  that  sweetens  and  saddens, 
too,  into  most  pensive  music In  none  of  our  poetry  is  there  greater  natural- 
ness than  in  Whittier's.  Every  tone  is  equally  fresh  and  earnest,  whether  it  be 
fiery  indignation  and  scorn  at  wrong,  or  the  whisper  of  contemplative  sadness  over 

early  memories  and  lovely  scenes Many  of  his  abolition  poems  are  superb 

specimens  of  poetic  indignation.    Probably  in  all  literary  history  there  was  never 

so  much  good  poetry  written  by  a  single  man  in  a  single  cause Except  that 

'been'  is  made  to  rhyme  with  'again'  and  'pen,'  and  that  a  New  England  country 
girl  would  hardly  think  of  being  toasted  at  the  wine,  this  ["Maud  Muller"]  is  a 
perfect  poem.  The  New  England  character  is  given  to  it  by  the  fewest  but  most 
characteristic  touches,  and  it  no  more  occurs  to  the  mind  that  the  scene  b  out  of 
New  England  than  that  Claude's  landscapes  are  in  it.  The  poem  treats  one  of  the 
grand  tragic  facts  of  life,  without  the  least  straining,  but  with  a  simplicity  which  is 
the  highest  reach  of  art  and  the  surest  sign  of  genius." — Pulnam*s  Monthly  Magasine, 

July,  1856. 

"Whatever  Mr.  Whittier  may  lack,  he  has  the  prime  merit  that  he  smacks  of 
the  soil.  It  is  a  New  England  heart  he  buttons  his  strait-breasted  coat  over,  and 
it  gives  the  buttons  a  sharp  strain  now  and  then.  Even  the  native  idiom  crops 
out  here  and  there  in  his  verses.  He  makes  'abroad'  rhyme  with  'God,'  'law* 
with  'war,'  'us'  with  'curse,'  'scorner'  with  'honor,'  'been*  with  'men,'  'beard' 
with  '  shared.'    For  the  last  two  we  have  a  certain  sympathy  as  archaisms,  but  with 
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the  rest  wc  can  make  no  tcriii>  wiutcvrr  -Uiry  must  marth  oui  with  n>»  Y^jt.  " 

(if  war But  critiiiMn  is  not  a  game  of  jcrk-Atraw!^.  and  Mr.  Whitixr  u 

other  and  better  claims  on  us  than  as  a  htylist.  There  is  a  true  firv  in  the  feaR  j 
the  man,  and  his  eye  is  the  eye  of  a  poet.  A  more  jvicy  soil  mi<ht  have  made  ha  « 
Burns  or  a  B^ranjter  for  us.  New  Enicland  is  dry  and  hard,  thoucfa  the  hii«  i 
warm  nook  in  her.  here  and  there,  where  the  magnolia  grows  after  a  fashion. 
The  Puritans  left  us  a  fine  estate  in  conscience,  energy,  and  mpcct  lor  lear«v 
but  they  disinheritc<l  us  of  the  past.  Not  a  single  stage -property  of  portry  did  ihn 
bring  with  them  but  the  gooil  old  Devil,  with  his  graminivorous  aUribuICK  a»i 
even  he  could  nut  aland  the  climate.  Neither  horn  nor  hool  nor  isSL  of  him  has  hm 
seen  for  a  centur>'.  He  !:«  as  dead  as  the  goat-footed  Pan.  whom  be  mcvfcdft^  afti 
we  tenderly  regret  him.  Mr.  Whittier  himself  complains  somewhere  of  'The  rigor 
of  our  frozen  sky';  ami  he  seems  to  have  lieen  thinking  of  our  dear.  thin,  infilirriisi 
atmosphere,  the  countcn^art  of  our  phyijcal  one,  of  which  artists  ^■■«— p'-H  thtf  < 
rounds  no  ed);es.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that  his  verses  suffered  fitimaNffv 
KtiKland  taint  in  a  too  groat  tendenc>'  to  metaphysics  and  ""^'^K  which  maj  be  thr 
bases  on  which  iHK-tr>'  rests,  but  should  not  be  carried  loo  high  abow-cmad 
Without  this,  however,  he  woukl  not  have  been  the  typical  New  Kw^iyf  potc  that  hr 

is 'Skipper  Ire^m's  Ride'  we  hokl  to  be  by  long  odds  the  bcA  of 

ballads In  'Telling  the  Bees'  Mr.  Whittier  has  enshrined  a  oovatry 

stition  in  a  poem  of  exquisite  grace  and  feeling.     'The  Garrisoo  of  Cape  Aaa 
Would  have  been  a  fine  poem,  but  it  has  too  much  of  the  author  ia  il,  and  lo  put  « 
mi>r.U  at  the  end  of  a  ballad  is  like  sticking  a  cork  oo  the  point  of  a  swoid."— Tk 
Mlintic   Mtfnthly,   NovcmU*r,    iS6o. 

"Its  IWhittier'.i  K'i-niu»'sl  distinguishing  marks  are  strength  of  monl  Itci^ 
ihpth  of  nrligious  feeling;  (which,  however,  never  gets  beyond  tlie  coatroi  of  b» 
n-a^in).  much  tenderness  of  sentiment,  a  vcr>'  good  but  not  the  very  bcA  ^e  lar 
nature.  .\nd  the  man  endowol  with  these  gifts  is  a  man  of  perfect  aaomi^  aad 
ii|itii;htm'^>.  .simple  and  above  suspicion  of  artifice  of  any  kind.  But  he  is  too  Euk 
Mil-  lo'a^.  humor  is  wanting  to  him.  and  be  is  not  a  poet  rich  in  ii 
nnc  rcails  him.  and  Ki'ts  an  impres>ion  of  a  certain  aridness  of  nature; 
rrincinlHTs  hi^  kiii>liini-->  an  1  noble  philanthropy,  it  seems  like  a  sin*  to  my  soiycf 
that  impri-^sion  in-  «!>>v--  pr<HiiiLe.  For  in-ttance.  think  of  him  and  Keats  logichcr. 
or  him  and  ColiTid^:i-.  aa  1  oml-  lan  ima>one  either  of  the  others  rapt  at  'ilghl  d 
Troti-us  ri^in);  fruni  the  si  .i.'  .ml  him  struggHng  for  a  moment  with  a  tcMloKytj 
1. •.••».  on  all  (irri-k  ^•>'1-  with  rtpn hcnMon  as  heathens.  Sympathy  with 
mui  h  luyoml  tlu-  r.i:KL*  of  Nl-w  1  Indian- 1 ish  thought  we  do  not  find 
i!K'  of  him  Wi'  vi>i;ni(  th.»t  KTi-at  succes.4  in  the  pursuit  of  poetry  of  the! 
klt>!«.  fauiifiil.  iiM.u'initiM.'.  -ympathriiL,  mu^cal.  ii  hardly  attataabic  by  a  port 
I.I  whxm  •>niMn.iy  ni  ilw-  tin*  a^^-rliiti)  wc  h.ivr  permitted  ourseU'es to mak*iapf4ng 
Wiiittiir  It  ii  .HI  i>-  r:i  i:i  whi^h  wc-  think  will  receive  assent.  As  lor  tbe  more 
.-•li-:i-ti>l  (r[-]in;ih-.  ••;  i:ii  u-initioM.  thry  arc  fi>r  few  to  think  of  attcmptiaS-  Wcsfff 
^].i<!  ih-n.  a;)>l  »•;  ihi'.'.  :!:•■  p-t  n-<t  !:')t>ir;.:tiate  Imt  fortunate,  that  ia  the  Mti- 
^:  i\kt\  I  .i.i^-  111-  ^•  ::i !  .1  :iii  :iir  '■•  r.<  .<  i:it-i  fcrvtir  his  moral  fecfinici;  and  ihaiBsa 
i:i  !.^  .u'r.  Mihi  n  nuiunrv  ia:i  .ill  Uii  pow<  rt  with  the  t  harm  she  is  abk  to  throw  oiv 
t'     ;i.i-r.  h-  ha^  h.id  lime  to  write  for  us  hi«  l>eautiful  'Snow-Bound,*  a  poim  Ihi 
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secret  of  whose  beauty  lies  partly  in  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  detaib  of  the 
farmhouse  life  are  drawn,  and  partly  in  the  soft  and  tender  lights  which  memory 
throws  over  the  picture." — The  Nation,  March  7,  1867. 

"We  know  of  no  better  example  of  the  tameness  of  the  American  Muse  than 

Whittier He  is,  indeed,  wholly  devoid  of  the  creative  faculty  to  which  all 

true  poetry  owes  its  life;  and  yet  this  alone  could  have  lifted  most  of  the  subjects 

which  he  has  treated  out  of  the  dulness  and  weariness  of  the  commonplace 

Whitter  certainly  has  no  fear  of  trivial  and  commonplace  subjects,  but  in  hb 

treatment  of  them  he  rarely,  if  ever,  rises  above  the  level  of  the  vene-maker 

He  cannot  give  sprightliness  or  variety  to  his  verse,  which,  like  a  sluggish  stream, 
creeps  languidly  along.    There  is  no  freshness  about  him,  none  of  the  breesiness  of 

nature,  none  of  its  joyousness,  exuberance,  and  exultant  strength Some 

of  his  descriptive  pieces  have  been  admired,  but  to  us  th^  seem  artificial  and 

mechanical.    They  are  the  pictures  of  a  view-hunter 'Snow-Bound,'  a 

winter  idyl,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  several  critics,  Whittier's  best  performance.  A  moce 
hackneyed  theme  he  would  probably  have  found  it  difficult  to  cfaoooe;  nor  has  he 

the  magic  charm  that  makes  the  old  seem  as  new In  Whittier's  verse  we 

often  catch  the  unmistakable  accent  of  genuine  feeling,  and  his  best  ^ci  are  so 
artless  and  simple  that  they  almost  disarm  criticism.  In  many  ways  his  influence 
has  doubtless  been  good." — The  Catholic  World,  January,  1877. 

"In  Whittier,  with  his  special  themes — (his  outcropping  love  of  heroism  and 
war,  for  all  his  Quakerdom,  his  verses  at  times  like  the  measured  step  of  Cromwell's 
old  veterans) — in  Whittier  lives  the  zeal,  the  moral  energy,  that  founded  New 
England — the  splendid  rectitude  and  ardor  of  Luther,  Milton,  Geoige  Fox — I  must 
not,  dare  not,  say  the  wilfulness  and  narrowness — though  doubtless  the  wwld  needs 
now,  and  always  will  need,  almost  above  all,  just  such  narrowness  and  wilfulness." — 
Walt  Whitman,  Specimen  Days,  April  16,  1881.  "Whittier's  is  rather  a  grand 
figure,  but  pretty  lean  and  ascetic — no  Greek — not  universal  and  composite  enough 
(don't  try,  don't  wish  to  be)  for  ideal  Americanism." — ^Whitman,  "Old  Poets" 
(1890),  in  Complete  Prose  Works. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

"  Be  very  careful  how  you  tell  an  author  he  is  droll.    Ten  to  one  he  will  hate 

you Wonder  why  authors  and  actors  are  ashamed  of  being  funny?     Why 

there  arc  obvious  reasons,  and  deep  philosophical  ones.  The  clown  knows  very 
well  that  the  women  are  not  in  love  with  him  but  with  Hamlet,  the  fellow  in  the 
black  cloak  and  plumed  hat.  Passion  never  laughs.  The  wit  knows  that  his  place 
is  at  the  tail  of  a  procession.  If  you  want  the  deep  underlying  reason,  I  must  take 
more  time  to  tell  it.  There  is  a  perfect  consciousness  in  every  form  of  wit — using 
that  term  in  its  general  sense — that  its  essence  consists  in  a  partial  and  incomplete 
view  of  whatever  it  touches.  It  throws  a  single  ray,  separated  from  the  rest — red, 
yellow,  blue,  or  any  intermediate  shade — upon  an  object;  never  white  light — that  is 
the  province  of  wisdom.  We  get  beautiful  effects  from  wit — all  the  prismatic 
colors — but  never  the  object  as  it  is  in  fair  daylight Poetry  uses  the  rain- 
bow tints  for  special  effects,  but  always  keeps  its  essential  object  in  the  purest  white 
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HrHi  of  truth.'*— rA<-  A  uiocral  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  So.  III.  "A  lyrk  <.uai  r;.t«  c. 
my  friend,  the  Poet,  saiil.  'hit>  me  like  a  bullet  in  the  forehead.  I  have  aftea  a*: 
the  blood  drop  from  my  cheeks  when  it  struck,  ani  felt  that  I  tumed  ai  vbuc  kt 
death.  Then  comes  a  cret-pinic  as  of  centipedes  running  down  the  ^MDC.^tkci  i 
gasp  anrl  a  great  jump  of  the  heart,  —then  a  sudden  flush  and  a  bcmtioK  ia  ikc  vom 
<if  the  head,  -then  a  long  sigh,  —and  the  poem  l«  written.'  *I|  it  an  iapcvapc^ 
I  >upi>ose,  then,  if  you  write  it  m  suddenly,'  I  replied.  *No,'  laid  he.  'far  froa  £ 
I  said  written,  but  I  did  not  say  copied.  Every  such  poem  has  a  soul  and  a  body  lar; 
it  i>  the  IxKly  of  it.  or  the  vopy.  that  men  read  ami  publishers  pay  for.  The  wui  j 
it  is  iKirn  in  an  instant  in  the  ixKt'A  soul.  It  comes  to  him  a  thouchl,  laqgled  ia  Uf 
ineshos  of  a  few  swit-t  wonl^i— words  that  have  lovcd  each  other  from  the  cr»ijr 
III  the  Un;;uage.  but  h.ive  never  been  we«ldt-«l  until  now.  Whether  it  wiB  ever  lu&> 
rm!)(xly  it-i^'lf  in  a  brid.il  train  of  a  dozen  ^tanxa^  or  not  is  uncertain;  hut  it  cimi 
fiiitentially  from  the  iii^l.int  that  the  poet  turns  pale  with  it.'"— /M.,  No  V 
"There  are  time<.  though,  he  [the  Toetj  says,  when  it  is  a  pleasure,  hcfore  fnuii 
to  some  agriHMble  meeting,  to  ru.sh  out  Into  one's  garden  and  dutch  up  a  haadi^ 
of  what  grows  (here  -wee<U  and  violets  together,— not  cutting  them  off,  but  pulksx 
them  up  by  the  ro^iis  with  the  !)rown  earth  they  grow  in  sticking  to  them.  That  % 
his  ide.i  of  a  ik>n(  prandi.il  performance.  Look  here,  now.  These  vcrws  1  am 
^•iiing  to  rL-.id  you.  he  tells  me.  were  pulled  up  by  the  roots  just  in  that  way.  the  othrr 

il.iy .My  friend,  the  Poet,  says  you  must  not  read  such  a  sthng  of  ^tnes  toa 

liti-r.illy.  If  he  trimme<l  it  nicely  below,  you  wouldn't  sec  the  motSk  hi  mjr^  aad  hr 
lilwi-^  to  krep  them  and  a  little  of  the  soil  cHninng  to  them."— /M.,  No.  DL  "Taka! 
M  i-ms.  at  t'irst.  in  unr  si-nsc.  higher  than  geniu*.  namely,  that  it  u  man  maUoimly 
.I'l  I  ;itjs«)lu(ely  sii)>mitti*«l  to  the  will  and  therefore  more  distinctly  hnmaa  ia  ai 
1  ii.ir.ii  tiT  (ieniif*.  on  the  other  han^l.  is  much  more  like  those  iostincta  wki^k 
L'  i\rrn  (he  .idminhle  movement:*  of  the  lower  creatures,  and  thereiaic  seems  l« 
h.ivf  M»mething  ol  the  lower  or  animal  character.  A  goose  flies  by  a  chait  wtect 
titc  Kiival  (fi-«).'r.ii)hic:il  Smieiy  louM  not  mend.  A  poet,  like  the  ■oose,  saih 
uitho-.it  vi-ilite  l.iri-lm.irk^  t«)  unr\|iliired  region-*  of  truth,  which  philoaophy  has)tt 
I  •  l.iy  iltiwii  III!  it«  .itU^  The  phil.i-iipher  get:«  his  track  by  obiervatioa;  the  por* 
;:  >r-  t<i  hi*  i;i!Mr  -^tn-e.  ami  m.tki>  the  ^traighter  and  swifter  line." — Tkr  fr*- 
■  ■.  T  J.'  :hr  l<r,- ik-i'l  I\i''t''.  No  \  "On  the  one  hand,  I  believe  the?  a  pcrvot 
\\i'\\  thf  p<H-tii  .it  l.u  iilly  ti;iil*  ni.ilrri.il  ever>- where  The  grandest  objects  of  wn« 
,-.  -.1  fh  >uhi  .in-  •■•in!Uii;i  t<i  .ill  i  lim.ites  and  ci\ ilizations.  The  sky,  the  Vtviv 
•':•  ■.\.iti-rv  :iii-  -t>>rn>.  I:i'«-.  >i>  ith.  iovr.  the  hi>pe  ami  vision  of  eternity —thbe  an 
■.Mzr^  ili.it  Hrii«-  !!iitn-«i-.'  «  in  p<Nir>  in  every  m\\i\  which  has  anything  of  tki 
IaIiii;  k'itt  <  >n  thr  csliLr  h.i'il.  tlnTi.-  i-*  "Uih  a  thing  as  a  lean.  impo%'crisbed  Uc.  a 
.-i-iiMi  lion  troni  .i  tii  h  .in  1  -lu'k'i'-tiM-  one  \Vhi«  h  our  commoa  New  ^-g**-**  %»t 
;-:-.'lit  lie  io:i-i<ii  rr<1  I  will  ;'.>it  ^\^•  i  1'-  K::i  thiTt*  are  some  things  I  thfalk  the  port 
pii  I  •  i'l  •>'ir  HI  u  rii  I .-'.i  'i  1  I r  . -i  ii  i  •  :  <•(  -.liijijiriotii  tu  mention  tkca  ia  th» 
■-.:,'  >ii  V  i'  M  .  .1^  r!c  v  •  >i!i)i  '  ■  t>ri  •:  iti  -•>  -.y.ww  xthi  r  a^im  I*  There  isDOi 
.•  ■>!  Ii-i'v  I'l  '\  ■'■  'i:''  •■  •'  "i  ^^><'  '■  ^'  >:'■■■«'  At  C.iiitabriilge.  near  the 
I  I  .\  I-  .<::■  t  or  !Hi- 1-  ;  :  ki  I  !.;■  .I'l  1..  !'■  tii  :*r  .\*,>  |.|  in  a  fre^h  funuw.  At  l'a»« 
M..i>!i>%  1-1  l'i«' H' :^-)iir>- M-- i:it  ii.i-  II.  i..  :>>i;i  |  Indian  arrowheads.  Soc««r>- 
A.'.m  Iii-i.a:i  .irriiMl.ia<i.<      W  luliu:  a  h..:.  iu  i  u:  .i  (bo;iaand  ycatiold. 
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who  cares  ?  There  is  no  history  to  the  red  race, — ^there  is  hardly  an  individual  in 
it:  a  few  instincts  on  legs  and  holding  a  tomahawk — ^there  is  the  Indian  of  all  time. 
The  story  of  one  red  ant  is  the  story  of  all  red  ants.  So  the  poet,  in  trying  to  wing 
his  way  back  through  the  life  that  has  kindled,  flitted,  and  faded  along  our  water- 
courses and  on  our  southern  hillsides  for  unknown  generations,  finds  nothing  to 

breathe But  think  of  the  Old  World— that  part  of  it  which  is  the  seat  of 

andent  civilization  I  The  stakes  of  the  Britons'  stockades  are  still  standing  in  the 
bed  of  the  Thames.  The  ploughman  turns  up  an  old  Saxon's  bones^  and  beneath 
them  is  a  tessellated  pavement  of  the  time  of  the  Cesars.  In  Italy  the  works  of 
mediaeval  Art  seem  to  be  of  yesterday;  Rome  under  her  kings  is  but  an  intruding 
new-comer  as  we  contemplate  her  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cydopean  walls  of  Fleaole 
or  Volterra.  It  makes  a  man  human  to  live  on  these  old  humanized  soils.'  He 
cannot  help  marching  in  step  with  his  kind  in  the  rear  of  such  a  procession.  They 
say  a  dead  man's  hand  cures  swellings,  if  laid  on  them.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
dead  cold  hand  of  the  Past  to  take  down  our  tumid  egotism  and  lead  us  into  the 
solemn  flow  of  the  life  of  our  race." — Ibid. 

The  text  is  from  the  1866  edition. 

(375)  Old  Ikonsides.  First  published  in  The  Boston  Doily  Advertise,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1830.  The  poem  was  almost  an  impromptu,  scribbled  by  Holmes  with 
a  pencil  on  a  scrap  of  paper  when  he  read  in  The  Advertiser  of  September  14  that 
"  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners 
to  dispose  of  the  frigate  Constitution."  The  frigate  was  then  thirty-three  years 
old,  having  been  built  at  Boston  in  1797;  it  had  done  service  against  the  pirates  in 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  war  with  Tripoli  (1801-5),  and  in  the  War  of  181  a  it 
captured  several  British  vessels  after  hard  fighting.  Holmes's  lines  were  reprinted 
in  newspapers  throughout  the  country  and  helped  to  stir  up  so  strong  a  protest 
against  the  sale  of  the  old  ship  that  the  order  was  countermanded;  she  was  prac- 
tically rebuilt,  was  kept  in  service  until  1881,  and  has  served  since  then  as  a  school- 
ship.  Holmes  inserted  the  poem  in  his  "Poetry,  a  Metrical  Essay"  (1836),  where 
it  is  introduced  thus: 

Hear  an  old  song,  which  some,  perchance,  have  seen 
In  stale  gazette  or  cobwebbed  magazine. 
There  was  an  hour  when  patriots  dared  profane 
The  mast  that  Britain  strove  to  bow  in  vain; 
And  one,  who  listened  to  the  tale  of  shame, 
Whose  heart  still  answered  to  that  sacred  name. 
Whose  eyes  still  followed  o'er  his  country's  tides 
Thy  glorious  flag,  our  brave  Old  Ironsides, 
From  yon  lone  attic,  on  a  summer's  mom. 
Thus  mocked  the  spoilers  with  his  school-boy  scorn. 

(377)  The  Last  Leaf.  First  published  in  The  Boston  Harbinger.  Holmes  said 
that  the  poem  was  suggested  by  a  figure  often  seen  on  the  streets  of  Boston  in  the 
early  thirties,  Major  Thomas  Melville,  who  was  reputed  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
Boston  Tea-Party  of  1774;  in  old  age  he  still  wore  the  colonial  costume,  as  described 
in  the  poem. 

(379)  The  CoiiEX.  The  poem  was  apparently  suggested  by  the  reappearance 
of  Halley's  Comet,  in  1835,  which  by  its  splendor  attracted  universal  interest. 
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(380)  47.  48.  Cf.  "The  Ancient  Mariner."  11.  sOft.  567: 

and  all  Ihe  while 
His  e>'es  went  to  and  fro. 

(S81)  Urania.    Lines   .{85  406.    Delivered   before   the    Boalon 
l.il)rar>'  Assotiation.  ()tl»>lKT  14.  1846. 

^381)  Thr  CuAMRK.Kii)  Nai'tilvs.  First  published  in  Tkt  Amimcwu  wf  Ak 
Hrrakjast  Tablt.  No.  IV  yTke  Atlantic  Monthly ,  Februar>'.  1858).  where  it  was  tMio- 
duictl  thus:  "Did  I  not  ^ly  to  you  a  tittle  while  ajco  that  the  univmc  iwam  in  aa 
oicin  of  similitudfs  and  nnatofnc:*  ?  I  will  not  quote  Cowley  or  Burnt  or  Won!*' 
worth.  ju>t  now.  tu  >huw  you  what  thouxhls  were  »uKier»ted  to  them  by  the  ampkil 
iiatunil  ol)j<-it>.  suih  as  a  t1«miT  ur  a  leaf;  but  1  will  read  you  a  few  bnc^  if  yon  d: 
not  ohjci t,  suKfr("^ti-<l  by  liHtkitiK  at  a  section  of  one  of  those  chambcfvd  shefli  i^ 

whiih  i>  lixwn  the  niimf  of  IV.irly  Nautilus If  you  will  look  into  R«crt  t 

Itri«l>;i-w.iier  TriMti>i*.  you  will  lint  I  a  fiKuro  of  one  of  thr^e  shells  and  a  Mitioa  oi  £ 
Dk-  l.i^t  will  >how  you  the  s^rii-s  uf  c-nbrKinf;  cumi>artiiicnts  succcsai«-dy  dvcit 
ill  li\  the  animal  that  iiihal)it>  the  shell,  whi^h  i.i  built  in  a  widening  spitaL    Caa 
\i)M  timl  110  le'»Min  in  thi".-'" 

.381)  TiiK  I)r\('i»N's  M\sTi.RriKiK.  Fir^t  publidied  in  Tkg  Amtmni  ifdb 
liri.ik'.iyl  Tahlr.  No.  XI  (The  AthntU  Monthly.  September.  1858}. 

i386>  TiiK  Buys.  Kead  ut  the  reunion  uf  the  poet's  clasa.  in  i8s«.  on  t^ 
thirtieth  anniver^ry  of  their  fcrailuatiun  from  llan'ard  Collcfv. 

,386>   15.  "Ihutor":     I- ram  is   Thomas.     "Judtt":     G.    T.    Bifdo 
Jii-tiii"  of  the  Ma-"*.!!  hu^'tt-  Supreme  Court.     \  17.  "Speaker":    F.  B. 
^liiiM.    SiH'aker   of    the    Ma-4<stihu.M.-tts   IIuuiic  of   Kepresenlativcs.     f  18.  "M* 
.\f.i\>r":   (i.  \V.  Kiihanlsiin.  mayor  of  Wonester.     ^  19.  "  Jiiember  ^  Cmajnu 
i,     I     h.iNlN.  who  iM'i.ime  a  repreM'iitative  from  Ma»sachusctts  in  1851.     ^  le 
•' K-:-rftiil"   Whiit  'i  hi\  namr:    JamrA  Freeman  Clarke,  a  pramincat  Vwk 
I  ;•  r^'\  ni.i:i  of  Huston.     ^  Jt     1  hit  boy  with  the  <rdiv  matkewtaiU^  U§k: 
Pi  inc.  line  of  the  fiintnu^t  .Airrri^an  mathemaiiiians.  for  many  yvan 
M.ir\.ir>l  rnivir>it\       *.  .'S    J  foy  ....  uith  a  thre^eckef  lr«M.*    B.  R. 
..t  tl.i-  I  :.iti-<i  ^:.iti  ^  ^.i[irrmr  (\i-.:ri.     \  jg.  J  nUe  youmgtUr:  S.  F.  Ssiili.  aathor 

>■•    ■      \"liTI-  .1 

387     IJ^\l^  "I    U' ^:       1  i:>!   |>.il)Ii-hi-il  in  The  Profettcr  «l  Ike  Bew^*a 

y  ,'.     N<    \l     In.    I  ;.':•:.:.   .1/ '•:.'4<'.,,  No\emTirr,  i85g).  where  it  was   iatiodiicrS 
'  1:  U.I-  iM  :::-..:   .i;i<:  1  u.i-  l'-miik'  to  the  >ii  L-i.hamlier.     As  I  paused  at  thr 

•  !  .  :  ■!>   I  -.'>  r::i^'.  I  hi  .i:-l  .1  -mi  1 1  \im>  e  MiticinK      It  wa«  nut  the  wild  mrlud}  1 
I..-.       -iMi  t :::-.!  ->  !■«  if  i  .tt  n:i>l:.i^ht;    1.  ■    thio  wai  the  \oit.e  of  Iril^  and  1  amid  di^ 

:  .:  h  <  M  t>  ^i.>i>!      I  I-,  il  Ml :.  t!i.  M.'M  t  in  htr  Uii.1L;  the  melody  vai  Bcw  la  ar 
i  .  :  i:.i   I.:.:-):  ni>  |M^'    .*;:::  !:  ■  tv. 

I  '.:!,•  N.I-. >  I>epirtment  for  brrakiat  9 

,'■(.■■--  !:<■:>  •'!  ^•iiir  one  who  was  pMhably 

I           :.;i:.:!i.-.:  ».;!.  i  .■  ;-'''■     i-   >''  M.i:i--:kal  Uvlinjcs.  will  rank  with  thr 

|.(.  :  i:.:i:i.i:  .^M\\^■K^\  1  :.....:.  1  \\  1.  Wui.k  tliut  the  li-mu  pievcs  in  thii  filtk 
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lion  arc  decidedly  the  best,  or  rather  we  should  say  those  in  which  a  quiet  humor  is 
blended  with  the  pathetic  so  as  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  grotesque  without 

destroying  the  plaintive  character  of  the  whole At  the  same  time  we  must 

allow  that  his  more  comic  pieces  are  exceedingly  entertaining,  particularly  the  lines 
upon  the  Comet,  which  is  inresbtible  for  its  humor  and  at  the  same  time  contains 
one  or  two  passages  of  great  power." — The  North  American  Review,  January,  1837. 

"We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  room  to  say  a  word  about  our  old  favorite, 
Hohnes;  but  as  he  is  also  everybody's  favorite,  there  is  no  occasioii  for  critics  to 
meddle  with  him,  either  to  censure  or  to  praise.  He  can  afford  to  lau^  at  the  whole 
reviewing  fraternity.  His  wit  is  all  his  own,  so  sly  and  tingling,  but  without  a  drop 
of  ill-nature  in  it,  and  never  leaving  a  sting  behind.  His  humor  it  ao  groteaque 
and  queer  that  it  reminds  one  of  the  frolics  of  Puck;  and  deep  pathoa  mingles  with 
it  so  naturally  that  when  the  reader's  eyes  are  brimming  with  tears  he  knows  not 
whether  they  have  their  source  in  sorrow  or  in  laughter.  The  great  merits  of  his 
English  style  we  noticed  on  a  former  occasion;  for  point,  idiomatic  propiiety, 
and  terseness  it  is  absolutely  without  a  rival" — The  North  American  IMew, 
January,  1849. 

"The  volume  now  before  us  gives,  in  addition  to  the  poems  and  lyrics  contained 
in  the  two  previous  editions,  some  hundred  or  more  pages  of  the  later  productions 
of  the  author,  in  the  sprightly  vein,  and  marked  by  the  brilliant  fancy  and  felidtous 

diction  for  which  the  former  were  noteworthy Such  lyrics  as  ...  .  that 

unique  compound  of  humor  and  pathos,  'The  Last  Leaf,'  show  that  he  possesses 
the  power  of  touching  the  deeper  chords  of  the  heart  and  of  calling  forth  tears  as 

well  as  smiles Hobnes  writes  simply  for  the  amtisement  of  himself  and  his 

readers;  he  deab  only  with  the  vanity,  the  foibles,  and  the  minor  faults  of  mankind, 
good-naturedly  and  almost  sympathizingly  suggesting  excuses  for  the  folly  which 
he  tosses  about  on  the  horns  of  hb  ridicule." — ^John  G.  Whittier,  in  The  NaHotuU 
Era  (as  reprinted  in  LiUdVs  Living  Age,  March  17,  1849). 

"  In  all  humbleness — for  we  should  be  sorry  to  say  aught  that  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  detraction  or  derogation  of  the  merits  of  this  highly  cultured  and 
plexisant  writer — we  shall,  nevertheless,  endeavor  to  prove — and  we  hope  satis- 
factorily— that  his  so-called  poems  are  only  verses — certainly  verses  of  fine  quality, 
musical  in  rhythm,  chaste  in  tone,  delicate  in  sentiment,  and  unexceptionable  in 
point  of  finish  and  expression;  but  still,  with  all  these  qualities  to  recommend  them, 
in  our  meek  opinion  only  verses,    lacking  the  very  elements  and  essentiak  that 

would  constitute  them  poems Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  set  of  verses, 

like  others  in  the  volume,  has  been  wrought  with  studious  care  and  perhaps  with 
painful  study;  and  yet  the  result  is  only  a  jingle  of  vacuous  commonplaces,  tinged 
with  poor  sentiment,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  poetry  as  a  page  of  Martin 
Tiipper's  *  Proverbial  Philosophy '  does  to  a  page  of  '  Paradise  Lost.'  ....  And 
yet  we  must  do  justice  to  the  dormant  powers  of  Doctor  Holmes,  for  occasionally 

he  gives  us  a  sample  of  what  he  might  do  when  the  higher  mood  is  on  him 

Among  the  few  really  lofty  ebullitions  of  his  fancy  'The  Chambered  Nautilus'  is  a 
fair  example.  This  piece  wafts  rich  odors  from  the  fairyland  of  poesy.  Its  undulat- 
ing rhythm  of  melody,  its  wide-reaching  pathos,  and  its  solemn  appeal  to  the  soul 
cannot  be  resisted." — The  Knickerbocker  Monthly,  March,  1863. 
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"\Vc  ha\T  roscrvcil  Ilolmc:*  ti>  tlic  l.iiit,  nut  thai  hr  »  li-a<4  mimjiu:  .^ 
huini)uri>t.s,  hut  Im<i..iu>c  he  brings  Amcriian  humour  to  its  dnot  paint,  aad  iv  .1 
(act,  the  rir:>t  of  Amcriian  Wits.     Prrhaps  the  followini;  vcr^n  ("Coati 
will  best  illustrate  a  specialty  uf  HuiniO!i's  wit,  the  kind  of  budimsge  witk 
quizzes  common  sense  so  successfully  by  his  happy  paradoi  of 
ward  statement  and  quiet  qualifying  afterwards  by  which  he  Upcn  hn 
The  Quarterly  RevUw,  January,  1867. 

"The  melody  of  Holmes's  verse  is  characteristic  and  npreme.    Of  aI  ik 

meters  he  has  chosen  he  is  easily  master In  the  choice  of  wlucctA 

seen  to  be  a  poet  of  high  rank.     He  is  not  restricted,  like  many,  to  a 

kind  of  song His  ideas,  his  manner,  his  wit  and  pathos,  his  fuc.  km 

are  entirely  his  own.  Not  one  of  his  characteristic  poems  can  be  ideiiwl  to  sa« 
outward  source,  nor  mistaken  for  the  production  of  any  other  pofC.  He  is  a  mtm 
ess(.'nce,  a  new  color  or  flavor." — F.  H.  Underwood,  in  Scribmtr^M  MtmtMy,  Maj.  ilr; 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

The  text,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  is  from  the  1863  edition. 

(387)  Ol'r  Luve  Is  Not  a   Fading,  Eakthly  Flowkl    Cf.  'ifcit^im 
bonnets  Nos.  73  and  116,  for  similarities  in  style  and  thought. 

(388)  WcNDLLL  PuiLLiPS.  Wendell  Phillips  (1811-84).  a  ^^^^^^^^  of  mt 
of  the  oldest  and  best  New  England  families,  graduated  fiun  Harvard  Colefi  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  three  yean  later;  at  the  agt  ^M 
twi'iity-six  he  gave  up  the  brilliant  career  which  was  opming  befofc 
in  liis  lot  with  the  unpopular  Abolitionist  movement. 

(388)  KnacL'S.     Cf.  Undor's  "Hamadryad"  (1846).    The 
traied  back  to  Greek  sources  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.      f  I'iS-  GL  EasMns 
rr.)lilem"  (p.  J15)  and  Carlyle's  "The  Hero  as  Divinity"  in  Bmmi  mad  Hm- 
W  or<kip  (1841). 

^389)  18.  like  the  kizti  uis:  an  allusion  to  the  belief  that  a  fork-shaped  hnmtk 
cit  lia/el.  carried  in  the  hands,  will  indicate  the  presence  of  water  undcqponBd  by  1 
li.ivkimard  twitdi.  \  io  24.  Cf.  Emerson's  Xature  (1836),  chap,  hr,  "] 
n.itural  fa^  t  i^  a  \\  mbi>l  of  bonu-  >i>i ritual  fact,"  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
1 1,  al-^  "The  Poet "  in  Kssjys.  >e(.i>ntl  Series  (1&44},  "There  is  nc 
aittiiipatc  a  >u(Hr'<'n3ual  utility  in  the  sun  and  stars,  earth  and 

<.39Si  To  liiL  U.vNLiLLios.  First  publiahe^l  in  Graham's  i/egMsat;  Ji 
1^4^.  \  1-1J.  e'f.  Bryant's  "Velluw  Violet"  ^p.  iSi)  and  Woidswoffth's  "To  Ihr 
>n)all  (VlanHiie"  and  "  Tu  the  Dai-^y  "  :i'ir»t  poim).  ^  2.  kanaUu  itid:  d.  D.  19- 
i  \  *  1  !■  InJi-Jn:  i  e..  Wcat  Imiian.  the  allu'*ion  ii  to  the  Spaniards* 
oi   Mi-KM  >>  art'l  Peru. 

v393    ii;   ;r>    Cf    Kr.its'^  "i>t!i.   (m  a  Nightingale"  and  Tcnnyion't 
i..ttrr>  "  i"T  >iin]laritir-  i:i  <>t>li  .tin!  i!i'>i  [iptiuii  uf  nature.     1  26.  JjAsru.* 
.1  iii\  in  MivKlurii  Italy.  t«ji:ii-!i<l  l>>  drii-W  tuloaist^.  was  famous  lor  its 
li.x.jry. 

;394>  Till   liK.Liiw  Pai'I-k^.      "Whrn.  m«>rr  than  twenty  yoacs  opow  I 
i!.L  tir  t  of  I  lie  M-rir-«,  1  bad  nu  dciiiiitr  plan  and  Uo  iolcotiun  uf 
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Thinking  the  Mexican  war,  as  I  think  it  still,  a  national  crime  committed  in  behoof  of 
Slavery,  our  common  sin,  and  wishing  to  put  the  feeling  of  those  who  thought  as 
I  did  in  a  way  that  would  tell,  I  imagined  to  myself  such  an  up-countiy  man  as  I 
had  often  seen  at  anti-slavery  gatherings,  capable  af  district-school  Knglidi,  but 
always  instinctively  falling  back  into  the  natural  stronghold  of  his  homely  dialect 

when  heated  to  the  point  of  self-f orgetf  ulness I  needed  00  occasion  to  rise 

above  the  level  of  mere  palois,  and  for  this  purpose  conceived  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Wilbur,  who  should  express  the  more  cautious  element  of  the  New  Eni^and  char- 
acter and  its  pedantry,  as  Mr.  Biglow  should  serve  for  its  homely  common-sense 

vivified  and  heated  by  conscience Finding  soon  after  that  I  needed  some  one 

as  a  mouthpiece  of  the  mere  drollery  (for  I  conceive  that  true  humor  is  never  divorced 
from  moral  conviction),  I  invented  Mr.  Savrin  for  the  down  of  my  little  puppet- 
show For  the  names  of  two  of  my  characters,  since  I  have  received  some 

remonstrances  from  very  worthy  persons  who  happened  to  bear  them,  I  would  aay 
that  they  were  purely  fortuitous,  probably  mere  unconscious  memories  of  signboards 
or  directories.  Mr.  Sawin's  sprang  from  the  accident  of  a  rhyme  at  the  end  of  his 
first  epistle;  and  I  purposely  christened  him  by  the  impossible  surname  of  Biido- 
fredum  not  more  to  stigmatize  him  as  the  incarnation  of  'Manifest  Destiny' — in 
other  words,  of  national  recklessness  as  to  right  and  wrong, — than  to  avoid  the 

chance  of  wounding  any  private  sensitiveness In  choosing  the  Yankee 

dialect  I  did  not  act  without  forethought.  It  had  long  seemed  to  me  that  the  great 
vice  of  American  writing  and  speaking  was  a  studied  want  of  simplicity,  that  we  were 
in  danger  of  coming  to  look  on  our  mother-tongue  as  a  dead  language,  to  be  sought 
in  the  grammar  and  dictionary  rather  than  in  the  heart,  and  that  our  only  chance 
of  escape  was  by  seeking  it  at  its  living  sources  among  those  who  were,  as  Scottowe 
says  of  Major-General  Gibbons,  'divinely  illiterate.'  ....  In  the  literary  worid 
things  seemed  to  me  very  much  as  they  were  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 
Pope,  skimming  the  cream  of  good  sense  and  expression  wherever  he  could  find  it, 
had  made,  not  exactly  poetry,  but  an  honest,  salable  butter  <^  worldly  wisdom 
which  pleasantly  lubricated  some  of  the  drier  morsek  of  life's  daily  bread;  and, 
seeing  this,  scores  of  harmlessly  insane  people  went  on  for  the  next  fifty  years  coax- 
ing his  buttermilk  with  the  regular  up  and  down  of  the  pentameter  chum.  And 
in  our  day  do  we  not  scent  everywhere,  and  even  carry  away  in  our  clothes  against 
our  will,  that  faint  periume  of  musk  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  left  behind  him,  or, 
worse,  of  Heine's  pachouli  ^  And  might  it  not  be  possible  to  escape  them  by  tiiming 
into  one  of  our  narrow  New  England  lanes,  shut  in  though  it  were  by  bleak  stone 
walls  on  either  hand,  and  where  no  better  flowers  were  to  be  gathered  than  golden- 
rod  and  hardback  ?  ....  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Biglow  can  be  fairly  charged  with 
vulgarity,  and  I  should  have  entirely  failed  in  my  design  if  I  have  not  made  it  appear 
that  high  and  even  refined  sentiment  may  coexist  with  the  shrewder  and  more 
comic  elements  of  the  Yankee  character.  I  believe  that  what  is  essentially  vulgar 
and  mean-spirited  in  politics  seldom  has  its  soiurce  in  the  body  of  the  people,  but 
much  rather  among  those  who  are  made  timid  by  their  wealth  or  selfish  by  their 

love  of  power To  me  the  dialect  was  native,  was  spoken  all  about  me  when 

a  boy,  at  a  time  when  an  Irish  day-laborer  was  as  rare  as  an  American  one  now. 
Since  then  I  have  made  a  study  of  it  so  far  as  opportunity  allowed.    But  when  I 
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write  in  it.  it  i>  a<  in  a  m«ith('r  inn;;ui-;  ami  I  am  f  arriitj  ImlL.  far  Lotmil  *o>  »<■'-'' 
of  it  to  Ion>;  uRo  nooiiiiiK^  in  my  father'^  hay-firl<K  and  to  the  talk  of  Sun  u>i  J  ' 
over  their  juk  of  hlaikstrap  iiiiflcr  the  shaJow  of  the  uh-irre  which  siill  dap^ 
the  Kra'is  wheme  thi-y  have  lict-n  Rone  so  long." — Introduction  to  Tkt  Bi^^w  fspr^ 
Sivonil  Sfric^.  iHf>/»  t'dition. 

(394)  .Vi;.  /.     Fir^t  puMishttl  in  The  Boston  Courier,  June  17.  1&46.     W^. 
the  |>oeni  was  puhli^htil  in  !iouk  form  it  wa't  prrcrded  and  followed  h>'  a  ktur 
a  noti*.  as  follows: 

"A  Letter  fri>m  Mr.  Kzrkiel  Bigluw  of  Jaalam  to  the  Hon.  Joseph  T. 
ham.  eilitor  of  The  HjsIoh  Courier,  inclusinff  a  poem  of  his  son.  Mr.  Iloia 

J^vLCii.  June  iS4ft 

Mister  Kddyteri-Our  hosea  wuz  down  to  Boston  last  week,  and  he  ice  1 
cruet  in  Sarjunt  a  strut  tin  round  as  popler  as  a  hen  with  1  chicking,  with  1  fclm  « 
drummin  and  tn'in  arter  him  like  all  nater.  the  sarjunt  be  thuut  llonoa  hrda : 
Kilt  hi >  i  teeth  cut  cos  he  li Hiked  a  kin<lu's  though  he'd  jest  com  down,  so  he  callair': 
til  h<K>k  him  in,  hut  llo-^y  wiMjdn't  take  non  u*  hit  sarse  for  all  he  bed  moch  as  x 
K(K>'«ter's  tales  stuck  onto  hi  a  hat  and  eenamo^t  enuf  bra^i  a  bobbta  up  and  dowm  oe 
hi^  -^houMers  and  fiKurifd  onto  his  c«Mt  and  truUH-*.  let  alone  wut  nalcr  bed  aol  a 
Wis  f raters,  to  make  a  t*  p>iuniler  out  on.  wal.  Ilo-^'a  he  cum  home  oxuidcnhk 
riieil.  am!  after  IM  Koiie  to  Ud  I  hevrn  Ilim  a  thra-hin  round  like  A  ihart-taik*: 
Hull  in  tli-time.  The  olii  Woman  m-s  she  to  me  ses  she.  Zekle,  ict  she.  our  Hoiwe  » 
i;iit  the  ih<iiler>-  or  <uthin  atiuiher  ses  she.  dun't  yuu  Bee  skeercd.  Mi  L  he's  oar> 
;ini:ikin  |Mittery'  m-^  I,  he's  olIcr<«  on  hand  at  that  ere  hu<ynes  Bke  Da  ft 
an<l  ^hufi-  rnuf,  luni  ninniin.  II«i<^y  he  cum  down  stares  full  chicxle.  hare 
I  .iti-  t.ilr^  llyin.  anil  «<it  rid-  «if  to  ko  ree«l  hi«  varscs  to  Parsoa  Wilbur  beta  he  hiis: 
.tiuy  >:r.ttf  >how<  o'  li«"'k  l.iriiin  himself,  hiniehy  he  «.um  back  and  sd  the  panua 
\i:i/  I  Ire  nil-  tiiklt-d  >^iih  'tin  .11  i  hoop  you  will  Be,  ami  said  they  wua  True  gn; 
ll>iM-.i  -r*.  taint  hanlly  f.nr  di  lall  'em  hi'^n  now,  cos  the  parson  kiad  o'  ■fched  oi 
>-.i:n  ii'  the  l.i^t  v.irM-^.  I>iit  ht-  tnM  llu-<'e  he  diihit  want  to  put  hit  offc  in  to  let^s 
til  flu-  Ki  -t  oM  em.  !•<  i:i  thi  y  mi.i/.  wiTr>-  well  A-*  ihay  wua.  and  then  Hoqr  ms  he  wd 
•  .itliisi  .1  n'.:(hiT  ali-iut  ^i;ii|i!r\  Miwiili-he-i  or  <ium  »ech  feller,  but  I 
\.\'.\  ••'  iii>i:i't  hi-.ir  ii::n  ri<r  1  in",  rr  hc.irn  n'  niiiniily  u'  that  name  in 
.1:  >!  I  \(  IkM-'i  ):*Ti-  ni.iii  .if.l  !>  ■>  :'•  >i-ar  « um  next  tater  diiQcin.  aad  thair  aim  » 
Vk):i  ri  .1  'Kiirii...*  -;<:>«  r  ii  I  !>i  If  >•■:!  print  'em  I  wi-h  you'd  je^  let  folks  k»-« 
w) ..  I.  -x  >  I'.iiluT  iv  I  •-  r.'.\  ..-.:  Ki  .'ith  i:-<ii  In  >ay  it'^  nater  to  be  omis  m  lar 
-lii-  .1-;.:  i'.'.i'i  1! ..'^1  .i:    !  !  •        •  '•■•■'  -x    kiiil  ••    Ij>1 
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"  I  i.r  r.rot  n-<  r'liti:.!.'   '  '.ri  .1   r  >•:!  :i .  xr-l  I  .•iniri\e  to  have  been  that  iadix'whui 

w)   .  i  ■  ii;i  r.!l<>:.' •!  i:-.  |!-.<    >< ■  J  ■''   ^        •':,:>  inJ 'ro  m  tke  fdrik  mad  wmlktmi  Up 

.:>::         •:  :•:  1.'      Ii  -';-  -;•  I  >■  '"  '  •^  =  >'  ^  ."•  'imi  tn  !u%e  Item  a  bishop,  hot  to  mr 
t ■  ■;  .■•!■.■  r  •  a'.'-'.:  .;  w--  .!  '    .;:■•!'!'  .-■  -   .1!       Ihr  «et t  of  Caiaites  If  boC  yvC 

.  >•       •     ;h!-  .  I  -•••:.<::■  •    :'*'--..'    \-'  .:-i   '-i  :<  the  moft  worthy.  BoC  (Sb 

.      .:i    !     :  :     .  ::.  ^h  a«  he  wasable  to* 


,.....,.   ■  .  , 


\.-;.!..-ir  lit.'tl.- :       1  ■':  iI   m^-  .t  wii    ^i>i!i|;  ijf  the  I 
■•,.•,.:.    I..  •       II    W 


Pcacara  lo  the  Papd  Legate,  thtX  iltcai  impossible  far  men  la  sem  Mars  aid  Chrisl 
allkesaiHtlimf,  Vetlndmepasttheprofcsaiaoaf  amiswujudgcd  lohcrar'  'tDx4' 
that  of  a  gcntlemsn,  DOi  dews  this  opinioa  want  for  atienuoua  upholdccs  even  la 
our  day.  Mu5t  wc  suppose,  thm.  tbat  the  proCesaioD  of  Chrisliinity  vas  ooly 
intetidnl  farlowK  or.  at  best.  toaSord  an  opening  lor  pleheuD  umbitioi)?  Or  shall 
we  hold  with  (hat  nicdy  metaphyucai  Pomeranian.  Captain  Vrati,  who  wu  Couat 
KOiagsmitk'i  chief  instnunent  in  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thynne,  that  the  Scheme  of 
Sah'Blion  has  h«n  arranged  with  an  especial  eye  lo  the  necesaties  of  the  upper 
^sscs.  and  that  'God  would  consider  a  tenllemaa  and  deal  with  him  suitably  to 
Ibe  conflition  and  proCessioo  he  had  placed  him  in'?  It  may  be  said  ol  us  alt, 
Bitmplo  plus  quam  ralime  sinmus.—H.  W." 
(SM)  5.  oi>  =  there.     1  iQ.  B//(rj= always. 

(S9S)  57.  airy-area.  1  61.  Califartiy:  California,  then  belonging  to  Moiio, 
was  invaded  by  United  Stales  troops  in  1846;  in  184S,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  il 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States. 

[996)  73.  mlc-nbiW.  ^jd.  gump-a,  dullard.  UBi.  turnin'  m  la  katk 
fatki;  giving  grand  people  (tiding  in  hacks)  more  than  their  share  of  the  road; 
"hackfolk9."inlhissense.  is  still  occasionally  used  in  parts  of  New  England.  1  84. 
put  u^n  =  deceived,  tricked. 

(S9T)  111.  111.  The  governor  of  Mas.sachuse1ls  had  just  called  for  the  cnli>l- 
ment  of  Iroops  lo  fight  Mexico;  and  two  Massachusetts  Congressmen  had  recently 
voted  for  a  bill  appropriating  Iio.ooo.ooo  to  carry  on  the  war.  1 136.  arriuki  — 
flying  slorm-douds.  1  iiq.  sold  your  cilortd  seamm:  several  of  the  Southern  atates 
bad  laws  forhidding  free  Negroes  to  enter  their  borders,  and  under  this  ian  Negro 
sailors  had  been  punished  by  imprisonment  and  whipping  and  even  sold  Into  slavery. 
1  ijo.  Mi'yi— envoys.  In  1S44  two  envoys  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  to  protest  against  the  ill  treatment 
of  Massachusetts  freedmen  in  those  slates;  they  were  compelled  to  leave,  one  by  a 
legislative  order,  the  other  by  threats,    twi-whiaz.  hurry  away. 

(398)  iSJ-60.  Many  Abolitionists  at  this  titne  believed  in  the  light  ot  a 
state  peaceably  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  preferred  that  the  slave  states 
should  secede  rather  than  thai  the  whole  nation  should  continue  to  be  responsible 
lor  sUvery.    CL  Whilticr's  "Texas  "(1846I,  stanaas  17,  iS: 

Take  your  land  of  sun  and  btoom; 

Only  leave  to  Freedom  room 

For  her  plough  and  foige  and  loom. 

Tote  your  slavery-blackened  vales; 

Blowing  un  our  thousand  sails. 
(3981  yo.Il.     First  publisheitinrA^BwfcuCpMrKr,  August  i8,iS47.     When 
reptinied  in  book  farm  the  poem  was  preceded  by  the  foiiawing  letter,  with  a  prefa- 
tory note  1^  the  Revrrrnd  Mr.  Wilbur  (the  revcru'ml  i;tiiil™;,n's  di>=cria[ion  [ii 
ihe  end  of  the  [Hiem  is  here  omitted;: 

"Ak-tterfromMr.  Hosea  Biglow  to  the  Hon.  J.  T.  Buckingham,  editor  of  TAf 
Boslan  Courier,  covering  a  tetter  from  Mr,  B.  Sawiti,  private  in  the  Uassachusetts 
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"(This  letter  of  Mr.  Sawin's  was  not  urixinally  written  in  vcnc.  Mr  Ba^v.*. 
tliinking  it  peculiarly  susceptible  of  metrical  adornment,  tnnkUted  it,  lo  to  k(»eu 
into  his  own  vernacular  tonxuc.  This  is  not  the  time  to  coasidcf'  the  qutiCM: 
whether  rhyme  be  a  mode  of  expression  natural  to  the  human  race.  11  IcsKirt  irja 
other  and  more  important  avocations  be  granted,  I  will  haadk  the  nutter  boic  a: 
large  in  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume.  In  this  place  I  will  iMrdjr  icaan 
that  I  have  sometimes  noticed  in  the  unlanguaged  prattlings of  infaats  a  iaadatmkg 
alliteration,  assonance,  and  even  rhyme,  in  which  natural  prcdispostioa  «c  miy 
trace  the  three  degrees  through  which  our  Anglo-Saxon  verse  rose  to  its  culminatJLC 
ill  the  poetry  of  Pope.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  qnflioning  In  tbne  ra&arij 
ih.it  pious  theory  which  supposes  that  children,  if  left  entirely  to  tlwuhcv 
would  naturally  discourse  in  Ilvbrew.  For  this  the  authority  of  ooe  czpcrimat  :.i 
claimed;  and  I  could,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  desire  its  establishmcai.  iauBoife 
as  the  acquirement  of  that  sacred  tongue  would  thereby  be  facilitated.  1  am  avan 
that  Herodotus  states  the  conclusion  of  Psammelicus  to  have  been  in  laver  oi  a 
dialect  of  the  rhrygLin.  But,  beside  the  chance  that  a  trial  of  this  inpoftaact 
would  hardly  be  l>lessed  to  a  Pagan  monarch  whose  only  motive  vis  curioaty.  *c 
have  on  the  Hebrew  side  the  comparatively  recent  investigation  of  James  the  FooRk 
of  Scot  la  ml.  I  will  add  to  this  prefator>'  remark,  that  Mr.  Savin,  thoi^  n  nativr 
of  Jaalam,  has  never  been  a  >tatcd  attendant  on  the  religious  eicrciscs  of  i^j 
icre^ation.  I  consider  my  humble  efforts  prospered  in  that  not  one  of  my 
h.ith  ever  indueil  the  wolf's  clothing  of  war.  save  for  the  coraporntive^ 
tliverMon  of  a  militia  training.  Not  that  my  dock  are  backward  to  "irfrnir  tht 
hjrd>hips  of  drfrnsiit  warfare.  They  M-r\-c  chivrfuUy  in  the  great  army  vhifh 
liKht>  e\eii  unlo  de.ith  pro  aris  et/this.  aCLOUtered  with  the  spade,  the  an,  the  pkar. 
(he  >U-ilKe.  the  !<|K.-Ilin>;  IkmiIc.  and  ulher  .<«u>  h  effectual  weapons 
i;:norjnie  and  unthrift.  I  have  taught  them  sunder  God)  to  esti 
institutions  as  but  teni^  of  a  nighi.  lo  Ik.*  stricken  whenever  Truth  puts  the 
ti)  her  11  p>  ami  sound n  .i  man  h  lu  the  hei»:hts  of  wider- viewed  intellifcace  and 
|K.Tfei't  organization.     H.  \V  j'* 

"MisTFR  BucKiNt-y.  the  folUriii  Billet  was  writ  hum  by  a  Yang  Idler  of  oar 
t'lHR  th:it  wuz  cus>eiJ  fo^l  itr.itT  !•>  f:>K'  atrttlin  inter  Miss  Chiff  artcr  a  dna 
iile.  it  .liti't  N'ater  for  a  fclli  r  t>>  let  nn  th.it  hi.''>  ^ck  o'  any  bianese  that  He 
i:itu  otT  hi<<  own  frie  will  aii>l  a  (Hr'!.  li;it  1  rather  cal'late  bc'l  ■'"^^'■n  tired  o' 
\<i!iinte.irin  By  thi'>  1  inu-  1  !  i<-i  m-  v:  :n.i>  pat  iK'iKndunt^  on  his  stalrmcnoe.  Fur 
I  :ie\ir  hcernl  r.i>thi!>^'  l>.i<t  *m  him  lit  .M<>nr  hi-«  ha\in  what  ParMm  Wilbur  cah  a 
'.''fc  4i'qj:  fnr  UK  Kt.iii-.  .i;i'I  lu.  x'-  it  »'.:.:  a  '<«>>hia<'hun  of  idcrs  Mt  him  afoia  artif 
i:ir  ('ri>i)tin  Sar»;ii  [)t  ii>'>  lu-  u«>ri  .i  fuKt.iIe  ur.ti^  hi*  hat-  hi«  Folks  gin  the  Icflcr 
i'l  me  .in«l  i  '^\\v^^  it  to  |<.ir^i'.i  \\  iit>-.r  ati!  he  m.-^  it  oughter  Bee  printed,  mad  It 
;<•  iVii-tiT  Buikiir:ni.  <<-^  he   i  tl'U  t  <>!!'  r^  .ikTi e  with  him,  scs  he.  but  by  Hmc,*  hi 


•"In  rila:i.-n  I 'I-     !>.•■        p.   I .  .   :.  :       :;■    .^  :!; .i  Mr   Hicrl>iwhasl 

■  Mr:'  i.!;'i.:    it    t--   i:.-  I"  I  .    !■     t  •■        ......    ii::\\    innicral    It 

r.  !  t'   .  ..-M  I  •>■■.-!:!;    -N  '  .■  <^     ll>    .'^.    <i    hA«  ii>mmriklci|  lOBcly  oalhi  «i  (rt 

•  .1   .  <.r    .1  !        >  /'imr    I  .  .11  •- ;    1    tu^c   .il>*A>ft  kr|it  my  fepi  hOB  llWB  ihrt 
II      tKn  ff     i<iM«i  .jh.«-;t  .  1  :.u\c  >    .if  .  «c.i:iai;  4D-1  hcvCuriag 
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he,  I  du  like  a  feller  that  ain't  a  Feared.     I  have  intusspussed  a  Few  refleckshuns 

hear  and  thair.    We're  kind  o'  prest  with  Hayin. 

Ewers  respecfly 

HOSEA  BIGLOW." 

fa*  shappoes^duipesLMx,  cocked  hats.  \  4.  msines^eDogas.  \  S.  tke  Com- 
waUis:  "A  sort  of  muster  in  masquerade;  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  and  to  commemorate  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis." — ^Lowell, 
"i  halt  the  Site  of  a  feller  with  a  muskit  as  I  du  pizn  But  thdr  is  fun  to  a  comwallis 
I  aint  agoin'  to  deny  it.— H.  B."  f  9.  /  wish  tkei  I  vmt/nrder:  "ht  means  Not 
quite  so  fur  I  guess. — ^H.  B." 

(399)  iz.  jlaf<ertn'» slaughtering,  f  24.  Caleb:  General  Caleb  Gushing. 
Y  36.  /0//y» follow,  f  29.  Funnel:  Faneuil  Hall,  in  Boston,  f  30.  BoUes:  John 
A.  BoUes,  Massachusetts  secretary  of  state,  1S43-44.  dfniiiieaoolood.  Y31. 
Secondary:  "  the  ignerant  creeter  means  Sekketaiy ;  but  he  oilers  stuck  to  hit  books 
like  cobbler's  wax  to  an  ile-stone.— H.  B."  %  33.  Rantmd:  Robert  Rantoul,  a 
prominent  Boston  lawyer,  and  a  leader  of  the  Jackson  Democrats;  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  he  prepared  a  report  advocating  the  abolition  of  the  death 
penalty,  f  36. /«;A/i= bowels,  f  39.  5ax<m5» sextons,  f  50.  "it  must  be  aloud 
that  thare's  a  streak  o'  nater  in  lovin'  sho,  but  it  sartinly  is  z  of  the  curusest  things 
in  nater  to  see  a  rispecktable  dri  goods  dealer  (deekon  off  a  chutch  mayby)  a  riggin' 
himself  out  in  the  Weigh  they  du  and  struttin'  round  in  the  Reign  aspilin'  his  trowsis 
and  makin'  wet  goods  of  himself.  £f  any  thin's  foolisher  and  moOT  dicklus  than 
mili terry  gloary  it  is  milishy  gloary. — H.  B." 

(400)  52.  Sallillo:  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Mexican  states.  SaU-nver:  "An 
imaginary  river,  up  which  defeated  politicians  and  political  parties  are  supposed 
to  be  sent  to  oblivion." — The  Century  Dictionary,  The  term  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  a  small  river  in  Kentucky  full  of  windings  and  shallows.  It  seems  to 
be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  something  wholly  imaginary,  a  hoax,  like  the  Mexico 
of  Sa win's  dreams.  If  57.  wo^^s whopper,  a  big  lie.  f  58.  eAa^^oro/a a 
thorny  thicket.  K  60.  "these  fellers  are  verry  proppilly  called  Rank  Heroes 
[rancher OS,  ranchmen],  and  the  more  tha  kill  the  ranker  and  more  Herowick  tha 
bekum. — H.  B."  f  62.  scarabceus  pilularius:  "it  wuz  'tumblebug'  as  he  Writ  it, 
but  the  parson  put  the  Latten  instid.  i  sed  tother  maid  better  meeter,  but  he  said 
tha  was  eddykated  peepl  to  Boston  and  tha  wouldn't  stan'  it  no  how.  idnow  as  tha 
wood  and  idnow  as  tha  wood. — H.  B."  If  74.  human  beans:  "he  means  human 
beins,  that's  wut  he  means,  i  spose  he  kinder  thought  tha  wuz  human  beans  ware 
the  Xisle  [exile]  Poles  comes  from. — H.  B."  \  85.  Jachson:  Andrew  Jackson  had 
died  two  years  before  but  his  spirit  might  be  supposed  to  be  leading  the  Demo- 
cratic party  still — or  perhaps  Mr.  Sawin  did  not  know  that  he  was  dead. 

(401)  no.  w/»/>cr=dram,  drink.  K  114.  linkum  w<y«=lignum-vitae,  a  very 
hard  wood,  sometimes  hickory;  Sawin  means  that  he  would  use  a  hickery  cudgel. 

(401)  An  Indian-Summer  Reverie.  The  scene  of  the  poem  is  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  the  poet's  birthplace  and  his  residence  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

(407)  209.  the  Muses'  factories:  the  buildings  of  Harvard  University.  ^221. 
C(7^//<;  =  Eg>'ptian.     If  223.  Allston:    Washington  Allston,  the  American  painter 
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;iih1  iHX't,  will)  -opi-nt  the  la^t  years  of  his  life  in  ('ainl>ri>li:r,  ilyinc  tlicrr  in  1*4 
^2  2$.   V'irA'f/rMPH  viJi  /dn/um  =  " Virgil  1  have  only  seen."     ^227.    L'mdtmitMt 
I'ndine  was  a  watcr-siiirit,  and  her  name  (from  Latin  "  undi,"  "  wave")  mm  if  1  ffii 
umlulatory,  tremulous  movements  of  water. 

(408)  3.)6.  fin-nra:  mrditrvdls:  new  buildings  in  medxxval  fttylc;  cf.  IL  Jil-:! 
Z  2,\7.  chestnut  tree:  thU  is  the  same  tree  that  Lon«feUow  refen  to  in  "The  \TBafr 
Blacksmith":  it  was  rut  down  in  1876.  1  139-46.  Cf.  "The  VUU«e  Bbckflvt^ 
II.  IV -24  (v-  336).  *;  i55.  Paul  Potter:  a  Dutch  painter  (|62S-S4).  t  it\ 
ribboned  panhments  there:  from  a  school.  Har\'an!  CoUegr,  and  the  HattbH  Lav 
School.  ^  364.  coilegisse  juvat^'* it  pleaxft  me  to  have  sooe  to  college. "  5  s^' 
80.  The  lines  allude  to  the  recent  death  of  Lowell**  first  child,  in  her  «oaod  jmr 

(409)  .\  Fable  for  Critics.  Line  1486-1532.  %  4.  GrmyUck:  a  ■iiTili 
in  Mussachusett<«. 

(410)  TiiK  Vision  of  Sis  Ijil^nfal.  **Acrordin(  to  the  mythobiy  of  chr 
Romancers,  the  San  (ireal.  or  Holy  Grail,  was  the  cup  out  of  which  Jetui  pHtook 
of  the  last  supixrr  with  his  iY\m  iples.  It  was  brought  into  ^"g*****  hj  Joicph  d 
Arimathea.  and  n-mained  there,  an  object  of  pilffrimaire  and  adaratioa.  lor  aaaj 
years  in  the  ktrpini;  of  his  lineal  descendants.  It  was  incumbent  upon  ihoK  who  had 
charge  of  it  to  be  chaste  in  thoufcht.  word,  and  deed:  but  one  of  the  kecpcn  havins 
broken  this  condition,  the  Holy  Grail  disappeared  From  that  time  it  wnt  a  law- 
ite  enterprise  of  the  knights  of  Arthur's  court  to  ffo  in  search  of  it.  Sb  Gakhatf 
WAN  at  bst  succe<^ful  in  fmdinj;  it.  as  may  l>e  read  in  the  seventeenth  book  «f  thr 
Romance  of  Kin^  .Vrthur  (Malor>-'s  \foete  Darthw\.  Tennyion  hna  HMdr  Sir 
( ialahad  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  his  poems.  The  plot  Of  I  WKf 
give  that  name  to  anythinR  s«i  slight )  of  the  foresoing  poem  is  vaj  own:  and  to 
^Tve  it>*  purptws  I  have  i-n larked  the  circle  of  competition  in  search  of  the  aincB- 
loux  I  up  in  >ui  h  a  maiun-r  a^  to  include,  not  only  other  persons  tlun  the  huuu  of 
the  Kiiuntl  Table,  but  alsi>  a  peril k1  of  time  subsequent  to  the  date  of  Kinf  Affthv  • 
rii>:n."  I.<i\« ell's  note  at  the  end  of  the  p«iem  in  the  1848  edition.  The  poeB  ef 
Tennyson's  to  whiih  I.nwell  refers  is  the  lyric.  "Sir  Galahad";  the  i43r&  "1^ 
Holy  (irail."  had  imt  yet  U-en  written.  ^  0.  10.  Cf.  Wordsworth's  "  Infiltinai 
i.f  hr.mi^rtality."  1.  (<'>.  "Heaven  lies  about  u«  in  our  infancy." 

:411^  17.  i^  druid  u\ti}d  ....  brneduite:  the  Druids  wnv  piitMa  of  thr 
:in<  Ii  nt  ('eltic  pt-o|>l(.<.  .iiid  tlu-ir  |il.iir  of  wor>hip  was  often  under  an  oak  or  ia  a 

418)  .;o7.  lit^iiiii'ul  (ij.v.*  "  At-.il  .\  certain  man  bme  from  his 
W.I- i.irrieil.  wliiini  thrv  l.iiil  >!.iil>  .it  iMr  cite  of  the  trmpir  which  is  callMi 
t<i  a-k  alms  «.f  ihetii  ill. ii  erMi  ri<l  int.!  liie  titiiple  "  \ct«r7.  ^  JoS.  Bimm^  Ikt 
(.'.J.''-;  "1  am  the  d-'ir.  I>v  nii  il  .in\  ni.m  triirr  in.  he  >hall  be  <ia%*ol." — John  10  a 
•    ,1;    "Hut  he  "siiih  unJ'i  thrm.  It  I-.  1:   be  nt-t  afraiil  " — John  6: 

.419'  Hi  VM  K  Hkixik      1  ir^t  puMi^l-.e-l  in  The  Anii-SUttry 
.iry    I.   I'^i'i 

420-   :i    Indium-    a  water  opiiii.  in  a  «;>iry  of  that  name,  by  the 
:i-.rl*."r  I  i''.ii;ue.  pm!  li-'-.i-d  i:i  i*^!! 

411  >  Tilt  \V\^iii  !>>  or  iii».  ."^iiK'n  n     I  ir^t  pubhohnl  in  Tkg  At 
N.■\ltT-^lr   I  ^■'<  I.  from  which  the  text  i«  here  taken      ^10   t^iim't 
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thought  of,  in  northern  mythology,  as  god  of  the  wind,  who  hunted  in  tempests, 
accompanied  by  two  wolves,  or  hounds,  f  16.  tke  amcieni  Tkne:  the  Fates.  \  z8. 
the  mysHe  Tree:  "The  mighty  ash-tree,  Ygdrasill,  was  supposed  to  support  the  whole 
universe.  It  ...  .  had  three  immense  roots,  extending  one  into  Asgard  (the 
dwelling  of  the  gods),  the  other  into  Jotunheim  (the  abode  of  the  giants),  and  the 
third  to  Niflkheim  (the  regions  of  darkness  and  cold).  By  the  side  of  each  of  these 
roots  is  a  spring,  from  which  it  is  watered.  The  root  that  extends  into  Asgaxd  is 
carefully  tended  by  the  three  Noms,  goddesses  who  are  regarded  as  the  dispensers  of 
fate.  They  are  Urdur  (the  past),  Verdandi  (the  present),  Skuld  (the  future)." — 
Bulfinch,  The  Age  of  Fable. 

(4tl)  Thorns:  Thor,  eldest  son  of  Odin,  was  god  of  thunder;  he  had  a  hammer 
which  he  wielded  with  tremendous  might.  \  4a  Hesper:  Hespems,  as  the  evening 
star,  has  often  been  used  in  poetry  for  the  Western  world,  or,  as  her^  for  the  greatest 
nation  there,    f  56-58.  Cf.  Tennyson's  "(Enone"  (1832, 1842),  IL  142, 143: 

Self-reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-control, 
These  three  aume  lead  life  to  sovereign  power. 

Y63.  Demmnce'^aaDoxmce, 

(413)  66,  67.  The  eagle,  the  emblem  of  the  United  States,  was  also,  in  classic 
mythology,  the  bird  sacred  to  Jove  and  bore  his  thimderbolts. 

(4S4)  The  Courtin'.  "The  only  attempt  I  had  ever  made  at  anything  like  a 
pastoral  (if  that  may  be  called  an  attempt  which  was  the  result  almost  of  pure 
accident)  was  in  'The  Courtin'.'  While  the  introduction  to  the  First  Series  [of 
Biglcw  Papers]  was  going  through  the  press,  I  received  word  from  the  printer  that 
there  was  a  blank  page  left  which  must  be  filled.  I  sat  down  at  once  and  impro- 
vised another  fictitious  'notice  of  the  press,'  in  which,  because  verse  would  fill  up 
space  more  cheaply  than  prose,  I  inserted  an  extract  from  a  supposed  ballad  of  Mr. 
Biglow.  I  kept  no  copy  of  it,  and  the  printer,  as  directed,  cut  it  off  when  the  gap  was 
filled.  Presently  I  began  to  receive  letters  asking  for  the  rest  of  it,  sometimes  for 
the  balance  of  it.  I  had  none;  but  to  answer  such  demands  I  patched  a  conclusion 
upon  it  in  a  later  edition.  Those  who  had  only  the  first  continued  to  importune  me. 
Afterward,  being  asked  to  write  it  out  as  an  autograph  for  the  Baltimore  Sanitary 
Commission  Fair,  I  added  other  verses,  into  some  of  which  I  infused  a  Httle  more 
sentiment  in  a  homely  way,  and  after  a  fashion  completed  it  by  sketching  in  the 
characters  and  making  a  connected  story.  Most  likely  I  have  spoiled  it,  but  I 
shall  put  it  at  the  end  of  this  Introduction,  to  answer  once  for  all  those  kindly 
importunings." — Introduction  to  The  BigUrw  Papers,  Second  Series,  1866  edition. 

(427)  Ode  Recited  at  the  IIakvard  CoifMEMORATiON.  Published  in  The 
Atlanlic  Monthly,  September,  1865,  from  which  the  text  is  here  taken;  a  comparison 
with  the  later  text  will  show  significant  changes.  On  July  21,  1865,  exercises  were 
held  at  Harvard  College  in  memory  of  the  ninety-three  sons  of  Harvard  who  had 
died  as  Union  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War;  Lowell  read  this  poem,  which  produced  a 
powerful  impression.  K  11.  feathered  words:  cf.  "Weak-winged"  (1.  i)  and 
Homer's  frequent  phrase  ," winged  words." 

(428)  35,  36.  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636,  when  Cambridge  was 
little  more  than  a  clearing  in  the  woods.     1f37-  Keritoj:  "On  the  27th  of  December, 
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1643,  a  College  seal  was  adopted,  having,  as  at  prewnt.  three  open  bonks  ob  tbr 
field  of  an  heraldic  shield,  with  the  motto  'Veritas'  inscribed.  The  books  ««?• 
probably  intended  to  represent  the  Bible."— Josiah  Quincy.  Tkt  HiUmy  #/  Utnmi 
CniTfrsiiy,  Vol.  I,  p.  48 

(419)  74.  75-    H.  Shelley's  "Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty."  U.  19-31: 

Frail  sih'IIs,  whose  uttered  charm  might  not  avail  tu  sever, 
Fntm  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see. 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 

^  84.     Cf.  Mailvth.  V.  V.  24-26: 

Life  *s  but  a  walking  >hadow,  a  pixir  nbyer 
'I*hat  struts  and  frets  hi»  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

^  88-104.    Cf.  Wordsworth's  "Intimations  of  Immortality."  11   14^63: 

High  instincts  l>cfore  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guiltv  thing  surprised; 

But  for  those  nrst  affections. 

Those  shadowy  recollections. 
Which,  be  thry  what  they  may. 
Arc  yet  the  fountj.in- light  of  all  our  day. 
Arc  yet  a  master- light  of  all  our  seeing. 

rphold  us.  cherish,  and  have  puwcrr  it>  make 
Our  ntiisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  liring 
Of  the  Ktemal  Silence;  truths  that  wake. 

To  peri.th  ne\'er. 
Which  neither  li>tlessness.  nor  mad  endeavour. 

Nor  nun  nor  boy. 
Ni>r  all  that  is  at  enmity  with  joy. 
(*dn  utterly  atMiliih  or  destroy, 
llt-me.  in  a  s^-asiin  of  calm  weather. 

Th»u>:h  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  Muls  h.ivc  M»;ht  of  th.it  immortal  acm 

Which  brought  us  hither. 

^105      Whithfr:  i.o  ,  by  wh.it  route. 

^430 1  115.    Cf.  .MiUon'^  sunnct.  "To  tho  I^)rd  deneral  CromwrlL'*  1.  la  ii. 

Tcice  luith  hrr  viituries 

N'ti  I1--  rrri-mni'il  th.in  War. 

^  iiij  22.  Sec  1  KImik'n  hj  f\  .iii'l  1m.  'I  0.     ^  i47-9>-  The  portrait  o(  Liarate  a 

t)if  ^-  liiM  ->  m.iy  III*  tnmiKiritl  with  thi-  fulluwing  passages  from  aa  ailicle  by  Lowtll 

i:i  I hr  .N .>r,'A  A*nrru.tH  Kr.ir^:  J.iri-i.ir>.  i>('|     "The  hrrcilitary  nikr  ia  aaj  crib 

1.1I  rnur»:iiuy  in.iy  n-iki«n  tm  ihi-  i:uih.i'i'tiMc  resources  o(  pnsiiit^  ol 

i>i  •ipiT-'tition,  iif  dcpcmii-iit  inti-ri  »t.  «hiir  the  new  man  must  slo«|y  aad 

yUAW  .ill  ihcH'  i«ut  iif  \\\i'  i:r.»ill:!U  m.tti-ri.i!  .iround  him.  by  supctiotity  ol 

.itir.   l<y   p.itii-nt   >in:;i'-;:'-^>  ••!   ii-.:r;»-w    I>v   >.i.;.i.  inus  presentimcat  ol 

h  •■.■Iiiiiif-i  .i;i>l  in-iiii<tiM    ->  ;:ii>.itliy  ^\\\\  \\.r  n.ttional  character.     Ifr. 

t.i<K  w.!-*  line  ol  |M-i  .iii.ir  .1-.  1  1  f>  I'piixii.i!  •!.::.>  :;!ty    ....  Never  did  a 

K'.\\*x  lilt- Ml  (ttTici*  with  It  •-  :r,i.iii-.tl  hi-  1  .■■iKn.t;il   •i-.]l«iilc  his  owa  Mreagth  erf  hlWf 

jivl  >!•  .i>liiir^>  ol  iiriilfr«t.tr:  !in»:.  |i<r  i:i-|i:ri:u*  '•■ittiilrnce  ia  the 
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winning  it  for  himself,  than  Mr.  Lincohi.  All  that  was  known  of  him  was  that  he 
was  a  good  stiunp-speaker,  nominated  for  his  availabilUy—ihat  Is,  because  he  had  no 
history, — and  chosen  by  a  party  with  whose  more  extreme  opinions  he  was  not  in 

sympathy All  that  he  did  was  sure  to  be  virulently  attacked  as  ultra  by  one 

side;  all  that  he  left  undone,  to  be  stigmatized  as  proof  dl  lukewarmness  and  back- 
sliding by  the  other.  Meanwhile  he  was  to  cany  on  a  truly  colossal  war  by  means 
of  both;  he  was  to  disengage  the  country  from  diplomatic  entanglements  of  unprece- 
dented peril  undisturbed  by  the  help  or  the  hinderance  of  either,  and  to  win  from  the 
crowning  dangers  of  his  administration,  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  means  of 
his  safety  and  their  own.  He  has  contrived  to  do  it,  and  perhaps  none  of  our  Prea- 
dents  since  Washington  has  stood  so  firm  in  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  he  does 
after  three  years  of  stormy  administration.  Mr.  Lincoln's  poHcy  was  a  tentative 
one,  and  rightly  so.  He  laid  down  no  programme  which  must  compel  him  to  be 
cither  inconsbtent  or  unwise,  no  cast-iron  theorem  to  which  circumstances  must  be 
fitted  as  they  rose  or  else  be  useless  to  his  ends.  He  seemed  to  have  chosen  Maiarin's 
motto,  Le  temps  et  tnoi.  The  tnoi,  to  be  sure,  was  not  very  prominent  at  first;  but 
it  has  grown  more  and  more  so,  till  the  world  is  beginning  to  be  persuaded  that  it 
stands  for  a  character  of  marked  individuality  and  capacity  for  affairs.  Time  was 
his  prime-minister,  and,  we  began  to  think,  at  one  period,  his  general-ln-chief  also. 
At  first  he  was  so  slow  that  he  tired  out  all  those  who  see  no  evidence  of  progress 
but  in  blowing  up  the  engine;  then  he  was  so  fast  that  he  took  the  breath  away 
from  those  who  think  there  is  no  getting  on  safely  while  there  is  a  spark  of  fire  under 
the  boilers.  God  is  the  only  being  who  has  time  enough;  but  a  prudent  man,  who 
knows  how  to  seize  occasion,  can  commonly  make  a  shift  to  find  as  much  as  he 
needs.  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  it  seems  to  us  in  reviewing  his  career,  though  we  have 
sometimes  in  our  impatience  thought  otherwise,  has  always  waited,  as  a  wise  man 
should,  till  the  right  moment  brought  up  all  his  reserves.  Semper  nocuU  differre 
paratis  is  a  soimd  axiom;  but  the  really  efficacious  man  wiU  also  be  sure  to  know 
when  he  is  not  ready,  and  be  firm  against  all  persuasion  and  reproach  till  he  is.  ...  . 
True,  there  is  a  popular  image  of  an  impossible  He,  in  whose  plastic  hands  the 
submissive  destinies  of  mankind  become  as  wax,  and  to  whose  commanding  neces- 
sity the  toughest  facts  yield  with  the  graceful  pliancy  of  fiction;  but  In  real  life  we 
commonly  find  that  the  men  who  control  circumstances,  as  it  is  called,  are  those 
who  have  learned  to  allow  for  the  influence  of  their  eddies,  and  have  the  nerve  to 
turn  them  to  account  at  the  happy  instant.  Mr.  Lincoln's  perilous  task  has  been  to 
carry  a  rather  shackly  raft  through  the  rapids,  making  fast  the  unrulier  logs  as  he 
could  snatch  opportunity,  and  the  country  is  to  be  congratulated  that  he  did  not 
think  it  his  duty  to  run  straight  at  all  hazards,  but  cautiously  to  assure  himself  with 
his  setting-pole  where  the  main  current  was  and  keep  steadily  to  that.  He  is  still 
in  wild  water,  but  we  have  faith  that  his  skill  and  sureness  of  eye  will  bring  him 

out  right  at  last Mr.  Lincoln  dallied  with  his  decision  [about  emandpationl 

perhaps  longer  than  seemed  needful  to  those  on  whom  its  awful  responsibility  was 
not  to  rest;  but  when  he  made  it,  it  was  worthy  of  his  cautious  but  sure-footed 
understanding." 

(431)  160.  West:  i.e.,  the  Occident,  the  New  World. 

(i33)  243,  244.  See  Num.  13.    ^  245.  Cf.  Gray's  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country 
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Church- Yard,"  1.  j6,  "The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  cnvc."     1  !«&  C: 
ShcUc>'s  "Adonais,"  II.  34i-Si: 


Peace,  peace!  he  is  not  deatl.  he  dot h  not 
lie  h:ith  awakenc<l  from  the  drram  of  hfe. 
'T  is  we  who.  k>st  in  sturmy  visinni.  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprotitaMe  >trife. 
Aiid  in  mad  tranie  >trikc  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings.     He  decay 
Like  coniNTs  in  a  chamel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  cun^iume  us  ciay  by  day. 
Anil  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  dUy. 

(436)  i07.  n.    Mark    s:24-.u.      f  Ji8-  Katakdim  ....  Uam^mMk  . 
Whiufait:  mountains  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  New  York.  m|xctKri} 

(\>NTF.MrOR.VBY   CRITIC  ISM 

"  \Vc  have  here  a  volume  o(  poems  of  a  bf tier  rank  Ihrougbout  ....  tku  isy 
we  have  witnes.se<i  these  many  lon^  days.  In  fact  wc  6nd  in  it  bcAutics  and  amaa- 
tii)n^  IHHuliar  to  the  writer  himself,  beauties  which,  with  all  our  poctiL  w  W«€ 

never  seen  before We  find  here  also  precepts  of  wiadon  aad  a  tntfl  ■ 

mitral  strength  to  guide  our  lives,  a  delightful  freedom  from  all  repininc*  aked.  ttc 
I  lew  u|>on  sunburnt  flowers,  over  the  hearts  of  world-stricken  iBcn."^7Vhr  Spailv* 
I.itrniry  Afnsengcr.  May  antl  June,  1S41. 

"Neither  the  imager)'  nur  the  music  are  original,  but  the  lamc  it  trvr  ol  iW 
early  {KK^ms  of  Byron;  there  i«  too  much  dwelling  on  minute  yet  rnnimiiihi  1 
di  taiU.  so  was  it  with  Co!eridi;e  before  he  scr\-ed  a  se\-ert  apprrnticcihip  to  khaft 
The  Kre.it  musicians  compo^-ii  muih  that  stands  in  the  saoM  rrlatioa  to  thdr 
iinini>rtal  works  that  thiM'  pn^iluitions  perhaps  may  to  tbove  o(  Mr  LovcFftiipcr 
.iL'i-  .-<u]K-rru'ial,  full  of  oh\iiiu<«  lailences  and  obvious  thoughts;  but 
ill  a  lar^'e  style,  and  brealhiii);  the  life  of  religious  love."-  -TAr  />m/,  July,  1841. 

"  rhi<  new  volume  oi  |KM-ms  by  Mr.  I^jwell  wdl  pbcc  him,  ia  tbc 
•  •!  .ill  whii>4'  opinion  he  « ill  be  likely  to  value,  at  the  very  head  of  the  poeti  ol 
I  ..r  iii:r  iiwn  part  we  have  r.nt  the  >liKhte>t  hesitation  in  saying  that  wt  n^td  ikf 
'I.I  L-i  :!•]  o!  Miittany*  a>  by  far  the  tiiuM  |H4.>tiial  witrk,  of  equal  kllffth.  whkh  the 

...ii:ilry  \\.\<  prixjiueil 1  he  ilrfeits  ob^rvable  in  the  'Lcgciid  ol  Briltaajf' 

:tri-.  I  liii-tly.  1  >inM->|-.irnt  U]><in  the  error  uf  i/i</ji/i<iihi.     After  e%efy  few 

1:  irr.itii'ii  I'liiii-o  a  p-u'e  i-f  iiii-r.iliry The  other  dementi  arc 

I  III-  M  r->i:ii -Liioit  i-i  nnw  .ii.-I  linn  >li.:htly  del'uicnt- «omrlime«  in 

::ini  <- in  fnive.     ll.c  lir.iMin.:  >> .!  >>t  '|Miwer.'  'heaven.*  and  other  similar 

I  A-i  '.\lla!<li-'«  is  sur*-  til  i-iLii  I  lii«  till-  vtTM  %  in  whiih  they  are  mi  drawn  out- 

H  i(  Me  fet-l  aOiainiii  of  all  i'iiii.;  t>i  tri:Ii-^  suih  a"*  ihe'4-  in  the  prewnce of 

:  :!:irrii'.i«  a:i>l  -^n  tftic.  ...      \V  ■>  rtpiat  that  he  ha-*  given  e\i«lencc  of  at  kut  ai 

\\\j:\\  p>ii-lii.il  Ki  iw-:'i  a<  any  man  in  .\i:iiri>.i     if  n>*t  a  loftier  geniui 

IL-ir.X    I'lii-.  in  ifr.;/i  jHi  I   U  :» ::i»i''.  M.iri  h.  |S|  i 

"  r;i'-   »-: i\e   p  :>■'.]■  i'::.-'  ••!    Mr     I.i>»ill   <•}>••«    a   marked 

I-    ■■.'-..:•    II-  ;>■  )i-;>r  I   r  a  r:  :i  i.  ir\i-'   m!'.iii  ihv  '^•il  ^hall  Iw  rultivalcd  to  iht 

i:i-v..  '    -.  !  !•:•  :i  ii;  I:  i\  I  '<•  I  'I  li!  ■  vi  t  ;>>  ri  i-  M  it  ■  f-.ill  maturity The  hav 

;!.  1'.  :  ':!■-.■  :>    !i:unu*'l  many  ••;  li:-'  ,;r.i:i>l'.  -t  ]•>•  l  ;ri-*  ha^  now  almMt  CBtiKly  do- 
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appeared,  and  their  outlines  stand  forth  with  sharp  distinctness  in  a  bright  atmo- 
sphere  Language  has  become  more  obedient  to  hb  will,  and  he  executes  his 

highest  purposes  without  straining  its  idiom  or  painfully  ransacking  its  vocabulary. 
Many  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  will  support  as  high  a  reputation  as  belongs  to 
some  of  the  most  honored  names  on  the  roll  of  English  poets." — The  North  American 
Review,  April,  1848. 

"We  are  not  quite  sure  that  The  BigUno  Papers  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
successful  humorous  publications.  All  the  persons  concerned  in  them  have  a  political 
object  in  view,  and  are  so  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it  that  they  sometimes  quite 
forget  that  their  only  vocation  is  to  laugh  at  the  follies  of  others.  ....  They  were 
received  with  merited  favor  from  their  droU  and  felicitous  portraiture  of  the  Yankee 
character  and  dialect  and  their  successful  hits  at  our  national  passion  for  military 
glory.  Political  opponents,  as  well  as  friends,  laughed  loud  and  long  at  Birdo&edom 
Sawln's  letters  describing  his  experience  in  the  wars  and  the  mishaps  tliat  he  en- 
countered before  he  could  make  his  way  home  again.    We  must  quote  a  portion  of 

his  first  letter  from  Mexico  [see  p.  400,  U.  51-86] This  b  very  fair  fun.    The 

rhymes  are  as  startling  and  felicitous  as  any  in  'Hudibras,'  and  the  quaint  dxoDery 
of  the  illustrations  b  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  whole  character  of  the  foriom 
recruit  from  Massachusetts.    Of  the  almost  numberless  imitations  of  ^he  Yankee 

dialect  this  is  decidedly  the  best  that  we  have  seen Hosea  Biglow,  with  his 

father  'Zekiel,  and  Birdofredom  Sawin  are  true  and  lifelike  cmtions,  admirably 
sustained  throughout  and  made  up  of  materiab  with  which  the  writer  is  evidently 
familiar.  But  the  Parson  is  a  quaint  jumble  of  half  a  dozen  characters  whom 
we  know  only  in  books,  and  b  a  tedious  old  fellow  to  boot.  There  b  not  a  bit  of 
the  Yankee  in  him,  and  his  elaborate  pedantry  b  far-fetched  and  wearisome  to 

the  last  degree We  pass  to  the  next  book  on  our  list,  'A  Fable  for  Critics.' 

Common  rumor  attributes  it  to  the  same  pen  which  wrote  'The  Biglow  Papers'; 
and  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  this  conjecture  but  the  author's  extraordinary 
command  of  Hudibrastic  rhymes,  and  the  easy  flow  of  hb  versification,  we  should 
think  it  must  be  well  founded.  The  'Fable,'  which,  by  the  way,  b  no  fable  at  all, 
is  really  a  very  pleasant  and  sparkling  poem,  abounding  in  flashes  of  brilliant  satire, 
edged  with  wit  enough  to  delight  even  its  victims.  It  is  far  more  q;>irited  and 
entertaining  than  one  would  expect  from  the  labored  conceits  of  its  title-page  and 
preface." — The  North  American  Review,  January,  1849. 

"Mr.  Lowell  has  a  lively  fancy,  a  quick  eye  for  material  beauty,  or,  as  we  say, 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  considerable  facility  of  expression.  He  can  see  and 
express  the  beauty  of  a  daisy,  of  the  bee  collecting  honey,  of  cows  feeding  in  the 
pasture,  of  the  cock  flapping  his  wings  and  crowing,  and  even  something  of  the  life 
of  a  spring  morning,  the  sultriness  of  a  summer  noon,  and  of  the  golden  hues  of  an 
autumnal  sunset;  but  beyond  or  above  he  does  not  appear  able  to  go.  When  he 
aspires,  he  falls;  and  when  he  seeks  to  express  the  beauty  of  moral  truth,  he  only 
proves  that  he  has  never  clearly  and  distinctly  beheld  it.  His  glory  is  that  he 
believes  in  moral  truth — that  he  believes  that  there  b  the  Divine  and  eternal  idea 
back  of  the  ever-changing  appearances  which  flit  past  his  vision;  but  his  misfortune 
is  that  he  has  never  beheld  it — that  he  has,  at  best,  caught  only  a  partial  and 
transient  glimpse  of  it With  solid  training  under  the  direction  of  religion 
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and  sound  phili>sii|)liy,  wliiih  r<hi>uM  h.ivc  given  rlcvatuin  to  hi«  suul,  rlramr^  ' 
hiA  view,  firmness  to  his  will,  and  sanctity  to  his  aims  lie  woukj  lu\  e  been  a  purt."- 
BrrofHSon's  Quarterly  Revirv,  April.  1 840.  in  a  notiLT  ol  "  'Vhc  X'ition  ol  Sir  Lauafai 

"Mr  James  Russell  Lowell  bclonjcs  to  a  minute  spcdcs  o(  Hccnry  inicct  «kkt 
is  plentifully  produced  by  the  soil  and  climate  o(  Boston.  He  has  puhluhtd  certais 
'  Poems';   they  are  copies  of  Keats  and  Tennyson  and  \Viird»«ortli,  And  Kmsb  cr 

worse  done  imitations  the  imitative  tribe  have  never  bleated  forth %\i* 

the  name  of  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  the  public  is  better  acquainted  Iron  iti  in 
quent  appearance  in  the  proceedings  of  abolitionist  meetinjcs  in  BwKaa,  cbrck  Ia 
jowl  with  the  sitipnatures  of  free  negroes  and  runaway  sla\*es." — The  Ssmtktru  Utt* 
ary  Xfessenger,  March,  1850. 

'*What  one  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  tbough  each  may  have  mmt  gtf; 
fir  (H'ace  in  larger  measure  than  he,  makes  the  reader  feel  10  stRxiir  a  9aat  e( 
fare  to  face  with  a  superior  man— a  man  really  of  Renius?  U  there  aqr 
them  to  whom  we  so  readily  surrender  ourselves  as  feelinf  the  cham  o(  a 
natun*.  the  easy  power  of  an  intellect  so  clear,  so  acute — at 
an<]  of  masculine  strength  and  energy, — the  attraction  of  a  heart 
and  wide-open  and  genial  ?  .  .  .  .  It  is  in  his  character  of  a  salirical 
l>oct  that  we  now  have  to  do  with  him.  for  a  second  series  o(  the 
Vaptrs  is  just  put  forth.  Certainly  no  one  will  gainsay  us  when  wc  my  that  is  thit 
particular  walk  no  one  can  l>e  for  a  mument  ciimpared  to  Lowell.  Fint  aad  h/L 
hu  nil  reds  of  people  have  attempted  the  portraiture  of  the  Yanhce;  ....  boI- 
wiih^tamling  all  these  and  many  more,  the  Yankee  would  still  he  avaitiaf  the  tnt 
artist  if  it  were  not  for  Professor  Ia)wcII."— TAr  \dtiam,  November  15.  1866k. 

"The  work  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  [The  Biglmt  Pdpnt,  Siccoad  Series'  ■ 
ihi>  Iu<«ticst  product  of  the  national  humour;  it  is  Yankee  thruuffh  aad  thra^k. 
inilJK'fnous  as  the  flowers  of  the  soil,  native  as  the  note  ol  the  bob^-fink.  TW 
aui  lior  is  a  poet  of  conMdorable  repute,  who  has  written  much  bcastifnl  rmm.  Bal 
he  has  never  fuli'ille<i  his  early  promise  in  serious  poetry.  In  thh  book  aloat  ha 
he  real  hi'd  his  full  stature,  ami  written  with  the  utmost  pith  and  power.*— Tlf 
t.hi'irtrrly  Rfiir^',  January.  iSO;. 

"Many  years  ap).  iK-iiit;  in  pmfuund  ignorance  ol  all  thtofi  Aaofca^  w§ 
ti.ipl'i-ned  to  stnmlile  up«in  a  n'py  nf  The  fiigtov  Papers,  then  frah  horn  the 
The  allusions  tu  Lunlriiiptirary  pi.litital  details  were  as  obscure  toaiaaaa 

):ii  n<.:lyphio lUit  d.trk  a^  the  allusions  might  be.  there  was  a  ipiril  amA 

iMiiiiiiiir  in  Mr.  HiL'l.-M'-  \;ttir..!i<i  -.  which  «hone  through  all  luperfitial  psiphakg^ 
Whatever  niitrlit  Ik-  the  lau.-e  ui  \\\^  ex«.itement.  there  could  be  do  doobC  o(  the 
.rii.L/inK  shrewihie->'«  ui  hit  htinnly  <bitire  ....  In  short  «c  enjufwl  the  rait 
{•li-.i-^ure  iif  the  riviI.itiiMi  nf  a  new  iiitelleLtual  ty|ie.  and  one  ol  do 

.l:'.>1  iiri>:inality l.atir  tanntiarity  ....  has  only  tm 

\  'X  1  hr  /{|)c/in<-  pAfi-rs.     In<!ii.|.  we  t'lml  it  iliiVKult  to  think  uf  aiqr 
till  ir  I  harat  teri-tii  merit-'    ....    The  little  fra*:mrnt  called 'The 
.L>  Mr  I.iiwell  inlOrnii  \\^,  wa  <  ^iniik  u:l  \**  iill  ..[>  a  blank  page,  b 
:!  -  V\\\'\    ....  In  the  «.1>!  >h.i|-e  .\'A  ;m  ><il<ly  in  the  new.  it  ba 
•  ■1  a  \iry  rare  l^irni  uf  e\«e]lii.>e       It  1^  a->  d.tinty  as  an  VngBA 
ti':.!h  ie:::iiry;   auij  the  Yankee  •haKA.t  gi\es  it  the  tniC  fUllk  fftl 
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the  old  spice  of  pastoral  affectation There  is  indeed  a  critidsin  which  ftiay 

be  made  upon  some  of  these  poems,  namely  that  they  are  not  quite  poetry.  Some 
of  them  are  perhaps  rather  too  rhetorical,  or  contain  too  much  moralizing,  to  be 

sufficiently  disconnected  from  prose Nor  can  we  quite  refrain  from  another 

conclusion.  Nobody  understands  better  than  Mr.  Lowell  the  difference  between 
a  pump  and  a  spring;  between  writing  because  you  can't  help  it,  and  writing  because 
you  are  resolved  to  write  .  .  .  .  ;  but  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Lowell  always  remembered  it,  or  rather  always  acted  up  to  his  knowledge,  in 
the  second  series  of  Bighw  Papers.  The  humour  is  there,  but  it  is  perceptibly  more 
forced,  and  Birdofredom  Sawin  seems  to  have  lost  something  of  his  old  rollicking 

spirits We  doubt  whether  he  [Lowell]  could  heartily  enjoy  any  district 

beyond  the  range  of  the  bobolink.  His  descriptive  poetry,  excellent  as  it  is,  possib^ 
bses  something  in  popularity  from  this  kind  of  provincialism,  for  the  most  vivid 
touches  are  those  which  imply  a  certain  amount  of  local  knowledge.  ....  He 
prefers  the  future  to  the  past,  and  the  common,  though  not  the  Vulgar,  to  the 
romantic.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  burden  of  the  'Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,'  a  poem, 
which,  with  great  beauries,  is  perhaps  rather  too  obtrusively  didactic  Btit  in  the 
'Commemoration  Ode'  he  has  found  an  appropriate  occasion  and  form  for  pouring 
out  his  strongest  feelings  in  masculine  verse.  One  or  two  stanzas  even  here  may 
be  a  little  too  didactic;  and  the  style  is  rather  broad  and  manly  than  marked  by 
the  exquisite  felicities  which  betray  the  hand  of  a  perfect  master.  But  through* 
out  the  ode  the  stream  of  song  flows  at  once  strong  and  deep.  The  poet  is  speaking 
from  his  heart,  and  with  a  solemnity,  a  pathos,  and  elevation  of  feeling  worthy  of  a 
great  event." — The  Cornhill  Magazine^  January,  1875. 

BAYARD  TAYLOR 

The  text  is  from  the  1865  edition. 

(436)  The  Fight  of  Paso  del  Mar.  First  published  in  The  Literary  World, 
March  11,  1848.  "In  the  Califomian  Ballads  I  have  attempted  to  give  a  poetical 
expression  to  the  rude  but  heroic  physical  life  of  the  vast  desert  and  mountain 
region  stretching  from  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  This  country, 
in  the  sublime  desolation  of  its  sandy  plains  and  stony  mountains,  streaked  here 
and  there  with  valleys  of  almost  tropical  verdure,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  its 
semi-dvilizcd  people,  seemed  to  afiford  a  field  in  which  the  vigorous  spirit  of  the 
old  ballad  might  be  transplanted,  to  revive  and  flourish  with  a  new  and  sturdy 
growth." — Preface  to  Rhymes,  Ballads,  and  Othtr  Poems,  1849.  Paso  dd  Mar^ 
"the  pass  of  the  sea."     H  9.  />e5caJ<7r  =  fisherman. 

(439)  To  THE  Nile. 

(440)  17.  Osirian  festivals:  Osiris,  the  chief  god  of  the  Egyptians,  was  honored 
by  magnificent  annual  festivals  having  reference  to  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile. 
H  18.  Mcmnon's  music:  according  to  fable,  when  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  touched 
the  colossal  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes,  it  gave  forth  a  musical  sound.  \  19. 
Camhyses:  king  of  Persia,  who  defeated  the  king  of  Egypt  in  525  B.C.,  and 
devastated  the  country.     If  25.  Pylons:   towers,  flanking  a  gateway. 

(440)  T^  Quaker  Widow. 
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'  (441)  38.  HUksite:  the  HickMte  Quakers  fan  American  wet  fouadrd  by  E^« 
Hicks,  in  1827)  hi-Ul  doctrines  similar  to  the  Unitarians.  ^  37-40.  The  ttaes  dnoi:* 
the  cuMoms  of  a  Quaker  wetlding  in  the  mectini;-huu9c.  "/a  iif  pmtmt  0*  m 
Lord":  the  openim;  words  of  the  form  by  whiih  the  Quaker  bridegroom  aad  Ui* 
take  each  other  in  marriage. 

WALT  WHITMAN 

"After  continue*!  per!«onal  ambition  and  effort,  as  a  yotinjc  fcllov,  to  cbKi  vn^ 
the  rest  into  ci>niiK-tiiii»n  for  the  usual  rewards,  business,  poUticaL  Ktoary.  ftc . 
....  I  found  myn-lf  remaininx  possess'd.  at  the  age  of  thirty -one  to  thirty -thnv. 

with  a  special  dr. lire  and  conviction This  was  a  f celiac  or  ■■■»»^«^-^  iz 

iiriicuLite  and  faithfully  express  in  litcrar>'  or  p«wtic  form,  and  m«^^«— »p«w— j^ji^*! 
iMv  own  phvMiMl.  emotiimal.  mt>ral.  intellectual,  and  xsthctic  Penona&ty.  is  tte 
i:iid^t  of  :inil  talivinK  the  ninmenluus  spirit  and  facts  of  its  immediate  dajrs  amdd 
I  '.trri-nt  Ami-riia  anii  to  e.xplnit  that  Personality,  identified  with  place  aaddtfc  ia 
a  tar  more  can>liil  au«l  (.omprehen^ive  sense  than  any  hitherto  poem  or  book  Pi? 
ii:ip<  this  i»  in  brief,  or  >u»;;;csts,  all  I  have  s^m^ht  to  do.  Given  the  NiRetccBii 
(  cnlury,  with  tlie  TnitL-'i  States,  and  what  they  furnish  as  area  and  points  ol  vifw 
'Li-ave^  tif  (ira-'s'  is  or  Mt-ks  to  be,  simply  a  faithful  and  'VM'Mlf  tM-^nBi 
rcciinl.  In  the  mid-t  nl  all  it  k;ive>  one  man's  the  author *t — identity,  aidon 
iiliserwitions.  faiths.  a:id  thitn^lit^.  culnr'd  hardly  at  all  with  any  deddod  cnkviEf 
Irom  (it her  faiths  nr  uthrr  idcniitit  s.  Plenty  of  sonffs  had  been  sunc — beautify 
iri.iti  lili-<^s  ^iiiK'.i  .idjii-^icd  til  other  lands  than  the^e.  another  H>irit  and  iUfr  u 
e^iihttiitn;  but  I  wuuM  ^iiK.  ant  leave  out  or  put  in.  quite  solely  with  reference t^ 
Anii-rit.a  ami  to-day.  Mi><li'rn  m ii-:ii e  an«i  demfKrac)-  wem'd  to  be  throwinc  ob? 
li'.ijr  I  liilli-nKi'  lit  pi  N  try  to  put  tht-m  in  its  «tatcmrnt:«  in  contradistinction  to  tbr 
-  iii^'^  .i:i>l  m\th-%i<f  the  p.t^r.  A^  I  m-c  it  n«}w  •  perhaps  too  late),  I  have  BnviRta|(« 
t.:Kri\  up  thai  I  hallen4;e  .tii-i  m.'.ile  an  attempt  at  such  statements — vhicfa  I  ceftaaS 
^.■■.il'l  ii-it  a^Hiitni'  ii)  il>i  n>iw.  rwi.-.Ai;i^  n'.nre  ulrarly  what  it  ""^^nt  For  ffttsadi 
I  r '  l.ra\r->  i)i  lira--*' .1^  a  p'v  Ml  I  iImt.  I 'ii'l  the  tunventiiHial  thrmcs.  whkh4oK4 
..:•;■•-. ir  i'l  it:  iikiii.-  i>;  t:!<  t>>i.'>.  >  ::i.i:n--Mt.iliiin.  i*T  choice  plots  o(  love  or  war.  cr 
\  '.Sw  ixiriitiiin.il  prr-"-:.  i.'--*  !•:  <  >!i  \V>ir!<t  «"ri»:.  linthiMiC.  as  I  may  lay.  fur  twaif  j  1 
-.:k(-  :m  li.:>  nd  or  m\:.\  '*:  i>>!;.  1:1  c  ii>>r  i".:;-l  •  -!,i-.m  nor  rhyme. — but  thr  bioadnc 
,i\i  r.i^'i- "I  It  :!ii  Kiity  .I'l  1 1*  >  l--.'.;i-  <  i::  tin  11  ia  ripi-niiii;  Nineteenth  CcBtvy.  in: 
I   ;i..ii!!>    i::  1.1)1  i>t   tlitir  i.i.-itl-  -<  t xar.ipl*.--^  anil  iiracliLal  occupataOBft  in  tSr 

{   !.:!.  .  ."*!.it'  •  t"    l.iy 

■■  l:.-  N'l  \*  \\. -r!'!  riiiw  .  w.:;.     ■■.  !'-,f  {..wm-  oi  the  antique,  with 
I    .'..ili-:!;  '  li- :i  I  .;•.  I  ^  I  1  ;•".  -.  ;■!  i;.  •    '  i.!il       >t-ikH  nut  in  the  least  to 


•!.i..-  :!.■•>.    .  ■!■■  <  :r  ■::!  ,•  :;  r.t:  .1     !  .i:<  1      l.>ii>U  I  hem  indeed  as 

■.  1;.'!  .- 1.  >  -         -ilv  o-i'-  it  .t  Tii>ii:»;h  the  dawn-daiale  ol  the 

'•r-.ti.ri   ]    :'.  :<-i   .  :.■>!.:>      tl-,".:i;t-.  [Hrhaps  the  best  paiti  el 

• 'i.ir.ii 'i-r  J-.  -  ■     ..1'  .-:■  •  :  .1- \   man  «  i>r  wuman's  ImfividnsfiQ 

W   -;  !  >  r  V' .V.  .i:..l  :  I     .--   ii  1  were  ask'd  to  naac  the  BDM 

--     -    ^  .:..:\....-      .  ;:>ni  all  the  hitherto  aflcK  I  SB 


I 


I  .\.  .!  :  •     -'.  :  .  ..  1 1    -  ■ '.  :     :  .;   t't  tried  hither  (nm  CMC  sni 
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serious  words  and  debits  remain,  some  acrid  axtsidentloDS  druMind  a 
hearing.  Of  the  great  poems  received  from  abroad  and  from  the  agei^  and  to-day 
envdoinng  and  penetrating  America,  b  there  one  that  la  oonaiitent  with  these 
United  States,  or  essentially  applicable  to  them  as  th^  are  and  are  to  be?  Is  there 
one  whose  underlying  basis  is  not  a  denial  and  insult  to  democracy?  .... 

''It  is  certain,  I  say,  that,  although  I  had  made  a  start  before,  only  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  Secession  War,  and  what  it  show'd  me  as  by  flashes  of  Bghtning, 
with  the  emotional  depths  it  sounded  and  arous'd  (of  course  I  don't  mean  in  my 
own  heart  only;  I  saw  it  just  as  plainly  in  others,  in  millions),  that  only  from  the 
strong  flare  and  provocation  of  that  war's  sights  and  scenes  the  final  leaaons-for- 
being  of  an  autochtonic  and  passionate  song  definitely  came  forth.  .... 

"The  word  I  myself  put  primarily  for  the  description  of  them  Pda  poem^  as 
they  stand  at  Ust,  b  the  word  Suggestiveness.  I  round  and  finish  Bttle  if  ansrtfaing; 
and  could  not,  consistently  with  my  scheme.  The  reader  will  ahrayi  have  hit  or 
her  part  to  do,  just  as  much  as  I  have  had  mine.  I  seek  leas  to  state  or  diq>hy 
any  theme  or  thought,  and  more  to  bring  you,  reader,  into  the  atmoiphere 
of  the  theme  or  thought — there  to  pursue  your  own  flight.  Another  impeCuft- 
word  is  Comradeship  as  for  all  lands;  and  in  a  more  oommaoifing  and 
acknowledged  sense  than  hitherto.    Other  word-signs  would  be  Good-Cheer,  Content, 

and  Hope I  say  the  profoundest  service  that  poems  or  any  other  writings 

can  do  for  their  reader  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  intellect,  or  supply  something 
polish'd  and  interesting,  nor  even  to  depict  great  passions  or  persons  or  events,  but 
to  fill  him  with  vigorous  and  dean  manliness,  religiousness,  and  give  him  gutod  heart 
as  a  radical  possession  and  habit.  The  educated  world  seems  to  have  beezi  growing 
more  and  more  ennuyed  for  ages,  leaving  to  our  time  the  inheritance  of  It  alL 
Fortunately  there  b  the  original  inexhaustible  fund  of  buoyancy,  normally  resident 
in  the  race,  forever  eligible  to  be  appealed  to  and  relied  on 

"  While  I  can  not  understand  it  or  argue  it  out,  I  fully  believe  in  a  due  and  pur- 
pose in  Natiure,  entire  and  several;  and  that  invisible  spiritual  results,  just  as  real 
and  definite  as  the  visible,  eventuate  all  concrete  life  and  all  materialism,  through 
Time.  My  book  ought  to  emanate  buoyancy  and  gladness  legitimate^  enough, 
for  it  was  grown  out  of  those  elements,  and  has  been  the  comfort  of  my  life  since  it 
was  originally  commenced.  One  main  genesis-motive  of  the  'Leaves'  was  my  con- 
viction Gust  as  strong  to-day  as  ever)  that  the  crowning  growth  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  spiritual  and  heroic.  To  help  start  and  favor  that  growth — or  even  to  call 
attention  to  it  or  the  need  of  it — is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  final  purpose  of  the 
poems."— Walt  Whitman,  "A  Backward  Glance  o'er  Travel'd  Roads,"  1888. 

The  text  is  from  the  1891  edition. 

(443)  Song  of  Myself.  Section  i;  Section  21;  Section  32,  U.  1-8;  Section 
Zi,  11.  113-23,  135-46;  Section  45, 11.  11-31;  Section  46, 11.  20-22.  1 6-13.  These 
lines  were  added  in  1881. 

(444)  42-44.  Cf.  Carlyle's  "Characteristics":  "Self-contemplation,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  infallibly  the  symptom  of  disease,  be  it  or  be  it  not  the  sign  of  cure. 
.\n  unhealthy  Virtue  is  one  that  consumes  itself  to  leanness  in  repenting  and  anxiety, 
....  whereas  the  sole  concern  is  to  walk  continually  forward  and  make  more  way. 
If  in  any  sphere  of  man's  life,  then  in  the  Moral  sphere,  as  the  inmost  and  most 
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vital  of  all,  it  is  good  that  there  be  wholeness;  that  there  be  ub< 
is  the  exidcnce  of  this." 

(44A)  Faces.    Section  5.    The  subject  ol  the  lines  is  Whitman's 
(4SS)  Startin'g  noM  Pai'Manok.    Section  4.  11.  s-q:    Scctioa  s.  II   1  •• 
Cf.  Whitman's  "A  Backward  (ilance  o'er  Travel'd  Roads"  (iKMj:    "Lairr   u 
intcr\-als,  summers  and  falls,  I  used  to  |^l  off.  sometimes  (or  a  week  af  a  rtitii^ 
clown  in  the  counto'  ot  to  Long  Island's  seashores:  there,  in  the  pttsima  ti  ou 
door  influences.  I  went  over  thoroughly  the  Old  and  New  Testamcnia,  and  ahaotb  4 
(probal)ly  to  better  advantage  for  me  than  in  any  library  or  indoor  room^ii  makn 
such  difference  whrre  you  read)  Shakspere.  Ossian.  the  best  tranUalcd  wrwai  I 
C(»uld  get  of  Homer.  Kschylus,  Sophocles,  the  old  German  Nibclungm.  tkr  bkvs: 
Hindoo  poems,  and  one  or  two  other  masterpieces,  Dantc'i  among  them   . 
(I  have  wonder'd  since  why  I  was  not  overwhelm'd  by  those  mighty  mancn 
Likrly  bccausr  I  read  them,  as  described,  in  the  full  presence  of  Naturr.  vmkx  tftr 
>un.  with  the  far-spreading  landscape  and  vistas,  or  the  sea  rolling  ia.)"    Ci  slw 
Kmcrson's "The  American  Schular":  "Our day  ol dependence. 
ship  to  the  learning  of  other  lands,  draws  to  a  close.    The  milKnns> 
are  rushing  into  life,  cannot  always  be  fed  on  the  sere  remains  ol  fc 
K vents,  actions,  arise,  that  must  be  sung,  that  will  sing  thoMcKci^  .  . 
arc  the  best  of  things,  well  U!«rd ;  abused,  among  the  worst.    What  b  the 
What  is  the  one  end,  which  all  means  go  to  effect  ?    They  are  for 
iiKpire.     I  had  better  never  see  a  book  than  to  be  warped  Iqr  ita  attnctioa 
nut  of  my  own  orbit,  and  made  a  satellite  instead  of  a  system." 

(iM)  Whuk  Lil.\cs  L\st  in  the  DooavAtD  Bloom'd.    **1  mc  the 
.ilmo>t  every  day,  as  I  happen  to  live  where  he  pa.«cs  to  or  f ram  hb  ki4gi«p  om  W 

I  own The  party  makes  no  great  show  in  uniform  or  hones.    Mr. 

nil  the  saddle  generally  rides  a  gmxl-Mzcd.  easy-going  gray  horse,  ia  dnii'd  m 
Mack,  somewhat  ru>ty  and  dusty,  wears  a  black  stiff  hat,  and  looks  abo«l 

inattire.  ftcastheiummonest  man I  sec  very  pUinly  ABtaaaM 

«l.irk  brown  face,  with  the  «ii*fp-cut  lines,  the  eyes,  always  to  me  with  a 
sadnc*w  in  the  cxpressinn.     We  have  got  so  that  we  eichange  bowi^  nad 

lines They  pass'd  me  imre  very  close,  and  I  saw  the  IVeMdeiil  m  the  Imt 

lully.  as  thry  were  moving  slowly,  and  his  look,  though  abstracted,  happca'4  Inhi 
ilirecteil  steadily  in  my  eye  He  liow'd  ami  smiletl.  but  far  beneath  hb  Mk  I 
ni)tiic«i  well  the  expri — inn  I  h.i\e  alluiled  tu.  None  of  the  artist*  or  pkSm ha 
i.tu):ht  the  di-rp  thitu>:li  -subtle  .tml  inilirett  ripre^^ion  of  thit  man's  face. 
>  ^imethiiu'  kW  I  lie  re  Owv  of  iht-  ktimI  {Mirtrait  |tainter^  of  two  or  thrae 
.L.M  i->  neeili-(l"  Whitinm.  ^Pftimrn  />.jyi,  August  u,  18O3.  "I  m«  kAm  OS  k* 
■Ttiirn,  at  thriv  o\loi  k.  .iitiT  ttte  prrfiinn.in«e  [the  inauguration)  was  over.  He  wa* 
III  hi->  plain  two  h>ir«4-  li.irn-:.  hr.  aiii]  lt-<k'ii  \rn  much  worn  and  tired;  the  hm^ 
i:i-iir(l.  iif  v.t->t  rt->|Hi;i<.iliiliiir..  iiiirj  .itr  <ji:i--ri>>n-«.  and  demands  of  Kieanddmlk 

•  lit  ili-rprr  lli.in  rvi  r  iipun  hi-  il.trL  l>rii«ii  f.i<  •  .   \rt  all  the  old  gooili 
..•I'll    «    iii>!i.iiiii\    hrrniitn  ■  •.  liii'li  r:ii  .ilii  llif  lirrnvh*     (lnr%'cr 

•  •  -I  fi-cliiii;  that  he  ii  oar  In  h«>itme  (k  r«iti.ill\  .ilta^h'd  to.  for  his  caahiantioB  of 
i>-irf'>t.  heart ii-ot  tenileriie-^  anil  n.iti\<-  wi  •tt-rri  liirin  of  nuniinc9».) — tkii^  Mafik 
:    i>-  ,^      "  Hr  leaM>  lor  Amiii'  a  <<  hi  :<  r>  j:i>i  liM^raphy,  lO  far,  DuC  «a|]r  its  mart 
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dramatic  reminiscence— he  leaves,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest,  best,  most  char- 
acteristic, artistic,  moral  personality.  Not  but  that  he  had  faults,  and  show'd  them 
in  the  Presidency;  but  honesty,  goodness,  shrewdness,  conscience,  and  (a  new  virtue, 
unknown  to  other  lands,  and  hardly  yet  really  known  here,  but  the  foundation  and 
tie  of  all,  as  the  future  wiU  grandly  devek>p)  Unionism,  in  its  truest  and  amplest 
sense,  form'd  the  hard-pan  of  his  character.  These  he  seal'd  with  his  life.  The 
tragic  splendor  of  his  death,  purging,  illuminating  all,  throws  round  his  form,  hb 
head,  an  aureole  that  will  remain  and  will  grow  bri^ter  through  time,  while  history 
lives  and  love  of  country  huts.  By  many  has  this  Union  been  help'd;  but  if  one 
name,  one  man,  must  be  pick'd  out,  he,  most  of  all,  is  the  conservator  of  it,  to  the 
future."— /«d.,  April  16,  1865. 

(478)  To  THE  Man-of-War  Bibd.  f  18.  Senegal:  a  French  colony  in  western 
Africa. 

Contemporary  Crthcism 

"I  am  not  blind  to  the  worth  of  the  wonderful  gift  of  'Leaves  of  Grass.'  I 
find  it  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that  America  has  ytt  con- 
tributed. I  am  very  happy  in  reading  it,  as  great  power  makes  us  hi^py.  It  meets 
the  demand  I  am  always  making  of  what  seemed  the  sterile  and  stingy  Nature, 
as  if  too  much  handiwork  or  too  much  Isrmph  in  the  temperament  were  making  our 
Western  wits  fat  and  mean.  I  give  you  joy  of  your  free  and  brave  thought.  I  have 
great  joy  in  it.  I  find  incomparable  things  said  incomparably  well,  as  th^  must  be. 
I  find  the  courage  of  treatment  that  so  delights  us,  and  which  huge  perception  only 
can  inspire.  I  greet  you  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  career." — Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, in  a  letter  to  Whitman,  July  21,  1855. 

"A  fireman  or  omnibus  driver  who  had  intelligence  enough  to  absorb  the 
speculations  of  that  school  of  thought  which  culminated  at  Boston  some  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  resources  of  expression  to  put  them  forth  again  in  a  form 
of  his  own,  with  sufficient  self-conceit  and  contempt  for  public  taste  to  affront  all 
usual  propriety  of  diction,  might  have  written  this  gross  yet  elevated,  this  super- 
ficial yet  profound,  this  preposterous  yet  somehow  fascinating  book.  As  we  say, 
it  is  a  mixture  of  Yankee  transcendentalism  and  New  York  rowdyism;  and,  what 
must  be  surprising  to  both  these  elements,  they  here  seem  to  fuse  and  combine  with 
the  most  perfect  hannony.  The  vast  and  vague  conceptions  of  the  one  lose  nothing 
of  their  quality  in  passing  through  the  coarse  and  odd  intellectual  mediiun  of  the 
other;  while  there  is  an  original  perception  of  nature,  a  manly  brawn,  and  an  epic 
directness  in  our  new  poet  which  belong  to  no  other  adept  of  the  transcendental 
school." — Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine,  September,  1855. 

"This  thin  quarto  deserves  its  name.  That  is  to  say,  one  reads  and  enjoys 
the  freshness,  simplicity,  and  reality  of  what  he  reads,  just  as  the  tired  man,  lying 
on  the  hillade  in  summer,  enjoys  the  leaves  of  grass  around  him,  enjoys  the  shadow, 
enjoys  the  flecks  of  sunshine,  not  for  what  they  'suggest  to  him,'  but  for  what  they 

are So  the  book  is  a  collection  of  observations,  speculations,  memories,  and 

prophecies,  clad  in  the  simplest,  truest,  and  often  the  most  nervous  English.  .... 
What  he  has  seen  once  he  has  seen  for  ever.  And  thus  there  are  in  this  curious  book 
little  thumb-nai^  sketches  of  life  in  the  prairie,  life  in  California,  life  at  school,  life 
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in  the  aurser>'.~liic.  indeed,  we  know  not  where  not.— which,  as  they  arr  unioidrd 
one  after  another,  strike  us  as  realise  real  that  we  wonder  bow  thejr  csme  on  p«pfr 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  he  is  above  e\*ery  convcntionalisiB,  Mr.  Vhlutau 
puts  into  the  book  one  or  two  lines  which  he  would  not  addre»  to  a  womaa  dot  to  • 
otmpany  of  men.  There  is  not  anything,  perhaps,  which  mode) 
itUmp  as  more  indelicate  than  are  some  pa.^saces  in  Homer.    There  b  aol  a 

in  it  meant  to  attract  reader:*  by  its  grosMiess For  all  that,  it  b  a  pity  Ihit  t 

iMMik  where  evcr>'thing  else  is  natural  should  go  out  of  the  way  to  avoid  the 
pidon  of  being  prudish."— Kd ward  Everett  Hale,  in  The  Xwtk  A\ 
Jiinuary,  1856. 

*'  It  has  been  a  mcUni  holy  task  to  read  this  book  [Drum-Tmpt],  and  ii  b  a  «J 
more  melancholy  one  l«i  write  aliout  it.  Perhaps  since  the  d^  of  Mr.  Tipper  f 
*  Philosophy '  there  ha<  Ix'cn  no  more  difficult  reading  of  the  poetic  lort.  It  cihA«i 
the  effort  of  an  e'^Muiiially  prosaic  mind  to  lift  it!«lf,  by  a  prolonged  Busciahr  Mnis. 

into  p<.K*tr>' Mr.  Whitman's  primary  purpose  is  to  celebrate  the  grtMta^^d 

our  armie<i;  his  scrondar>*  pur]>ose  is  to  celebrate  the  grcatncM  o(  the  city  of  New 
Vork.  Ho  pursues  these  objects  through  a  hundred  pages  of  matter  which  itmiDd 
us  irn'iinibly  of  the  story  of  the  college  professor  who.  on  a  %-ciituicaaaK  ymvtk  • 
liritupng  him  a  theme  dune  in  blank  ver!ie,  reminded  him  that  it  waa  not  caafUmarf 
in  writing  pro^e  to  begin  each  line  with  a  capital.    The  frequent  ^r^-^  ait  the 

only  marks  of  verse  in  Mr.  Whitman's  writing But  if  Mr.  U'hitaan  does  noi 

write  versr.  he  does  not  write  onlinary  prose.    The  reader  has  seen  that  Bicftj  11 
'i.;iiiTt.id.'    In  like  maimer  comrade  is  'camerado/  Amcricani  are  'Aatikano^' 
:i  )M\ement  is  a  'trutti'ir.'  ami  Mr.  Whitman  himself  U  a  ' channnnier.'    If  that  ■ 
cm-  thing  that  Mr.  Wliitm.in  i<>  not.  it  is  this,  for  Bcranger  was  a  chansasMar.  .  .  . 
Iff  tells  us.  in  the  linei  (iU'«toil.  that  the  words  of  his  book  are  nathing.    To 

{KTieption  they  are  every  thine.  an<l  ver>-  little  at  that There 

the  iiimmonust  minds,  in  IitiT.ir>-  m.itter^,  a  certain preciafc  instinct  o( 
Hl;i. h  i^  vcr>'  shrewd  in  liitritinK  w.&nton  eccentricities.  To  ihb  ■■—■■*'•  ||r 
Whitm.in's  attitude  M-em>  mun^trous.  It  is  monstrous  because  it  pretends  to 
ixr>iu>le  the  soul  while  it  slight  ^  the  intellect:  because  it  pretends  to  cniify  ikc 
t.iliius  while  it  outr.iKes  the  t.t>tc  The  point  is  that  it  does  thb  on 
Mil! .lily.  iiMi'^^.i  ui^ly.  urrnKMnily  ....  To  sing  aright  our  battles  and 
It  i.  :s  it  4:i.f.i.:h  t»«  li.ive  M'r\eil  ir.  .1  hi><pital  ihowcvrr  praiseworthy  the  I 
t  >  !>r  .i.:jri->-i\ely  i.irile<«.  ineli'.:.^:.!  .i;'.l  icnorant.  and  tu  be  constantly 
\\:l\\  \  >-.:r-i-M  It  i**  nut  ei)>i;i*:.i  l><  '■•  r  :>ie.  lucuhrious,  and  grim.  Yuu  must  ika 
.  <ri.i.i-     Vuii  mi>t  i.»rjr»-t  \i>\ir^i'.:  \:\  y  .'ir idea?  ""  -  ilrnr>- Jaraett  in  Tke  .VafeM. 

N-M-.i'ur  I".  iS:'5 

"  The  ?re.ite->t  \*i  thi-  i^k.*!.'.^  >li-ii:i.  ;i':i-'  is  hi"  ab^lute  and  entire  ociginahti 
M>-  nuy  he  terTnoi  f.irinli'^i  hy  th  w  who  ....  atc  wedded  to  the  Cfllahiihid 
:.  ■::'!■  .i-\  1  ntiri.-'i  r*  iinmuMi'  -"i  i^-  •.:■  ari .  h;i  it  «««Tm*  reaHinablc  to  cnlaiye  the 
.  ■■■.  .-1  t:'!  il  ill-  111'-'  -^  t*   »■■  1    •.i"'i"K*  I  L-i  ■.:  .    nthrr  th.in  I  u  draw  it  chMeanJ 
...!:!■    1  Irn      Hi'  w-iri.   i-   1  "  :   ':    i"-    ■•"  '"  >   f"   -M-'l  ■*'  ar^.hrlypal  fur  msav 


■   ■  .:•  -i-'-    i-::  -f -.  ^.i  ^ri  i".  .  ;■  •*■ '  ■«    -  ■    ■•  .-ii  it'-f-  ->  tt-r\itl  has  iaitialiir 

|.  I   .....  I  ,    ,:-;,[M'.!y  ihi'  »i's'*!  |"vr:-rin.i:.^i   •■;  "i.r  prrii-l  m  |Kirlry." — W.  M. 
U   .  ■■.!■:   i:s  rr^-!.i'..Ty  N..«iur  to  in  Kr.i;li-b  cdsii-..»  ui  \\ hitman's  wkctnd 
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What  cannot  be  questional  after  an  hour's  acquaintance  with  Walt  Whitman 
and  his  Lemes  of  Grass  is  that  in  him  we  meet  a  man  not  shaped  out  of  old-world 
clay,  not  cast  in  any  old-world  mould,  and  hard  to  name  by  any  old-world  name.  In 
hb  self-assertion  there  is  a  manner  of  powerful  nonchalantness  which  b  not  assumed. 
.  .  .  .  We  will  not  say  that  his  poems,  as  regards  their  form,  do  not,  after  all,  come 
right,  or  that  for  the  matter  which  he  handles  his  manner  of  treatment  may  not  be 
the  best  possible.  One  feels,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  that  althou^^  no  counting  of 
syllables  will  reveal  the  mechanism  of  the  music,  the  music  b  there  and  that  'one 
would  not  for  something  change  ears  with  those  who  cannot  hear  it.'  ....  He 
delights  in  men,  and  neither  approaches  deferentially  those  who  are  above  him  nor 
condescendingly  gazes  upon  those  who  are  beneath.  He  is  the  comnde  of  eveiy 
man,  high  and  low.  His  admiration  of  a  strong,  healthy,  and  beautiful  bodbr*  or  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  beautiful  soul,  is  great  when  he  sees  it  in  a  stafcmfian  or  a  lavaiit; 
it  is  precisely  as  great  when  he  sees  it  in  the  ploughman  or  the  smith.  ....  But 
it  is  not  those  alone  who  are  beautiful  and  hralthy  and  good  who  claim  the  poet's 
love.  To  aU  'the  others  are  down  on'  Whitman's  hand  is  outstretched  to  hdp,  and 
through  him  come  to  us  the  voices— petitions  or  demanda—H)!  the  diseased  and 
despairing,  of  slaves,  of  prostitutes,  of  thieves,  of  deformed  persons,  of  dnmkaids. 
.  .  .  .  Men  of  every  class,  then,  are  interesting  to  Whitman.  But  no  individual 
is  pre-eminently  interesting  to  him.  His  sketches  of  individual  *men  and  women, 
though  wonderfully  vivid  and  precise,  are  none  of  them  longer  than  a  page;  each 
single  figure  passes  rapidly  out  of  sight,  and  a  stream  of  other  figures  of  men  and 

women  succeeds Whitman  will  not  have  the  people  appear  in  his  poems  by 

representatives  or  delegates;  the  people  itself,  in  its  undiminished  totality,  marches 

through  his  poems,  making  its  greatness  and  variety  felt When  his  desire  for 

the  perception  of  greatness  and  variety  is  satisfied,  not  when  a  really  complete 
catxdogue  is  made  out.  Whitman's  enumeration  ends;  we  may  murmur,  but  Whit- 
man has  been  happy;  what  has  failed  to  interest  our  imaginations  has  deeply 
interested  his;  and  even  for  us  the  impression  of  multitude,  of  variety,  of  equality^ 

is  produced  as  perhaps  it  could  be  in  no  other  way One  admission  must  be 

made  to  Whitman's  disadvantage.  If  there  be  any  class  of  subjects  which  it  Is 
more  truly  natural,  more  truly  human  not  to  speak  of  than  to  speak  of  .  .  .  .  ,  if 
there  be  any  sphere  of  silence,  then  Whitman  has  been  guilty  of  invading  that 
sphere  of  silence.    But  he  has  done  this  by  conviction  that  it  is  best  to  do  so,  and 

in  a  spirit  as  remote  from  base  curiosity  as  from  insolent  licence No  Hebrew 

ever  maintained  the  rights  of  the  spiritual  more  absolutely.  But  towards  certain 
parts  of  our  nature,  although  in  the  poet's  creed  their  rights  are  dogmatically  laid 

down,  he  is  practically  unjust The  logical  faculty,  in  particular,  is  almost 

an  offence  to  Whitman There  is  something  like  intolerance  or  want  of 

comprehensiveness  here;  one's  heart,  touched  by  the  injustice,  rises  to  take  the 
part  of  this  patient,  serviceable,  despised  imderstanding." — ^Edward  Dowden,  in 
The  Westminster  Review,  July,  187 1. 

"  If  I  ever  saw  anything  in  print  that  deserved  to  be  characterized  as  atrociously 

bad,  it  is  the  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman The  Leaves  of  Grass  under  which 

designation  Whitman  includes  all  his  poems,  are  unlike  anything  else  that  has 
passed  among  men  as  poetry.    They  are  neither  in  rhyme  nor  in  any  measure  known 
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.IS  blank  verse;  and  tlu-y  arc  emittd  n  spurts  or  gu^Jin  o(  unequal  length.  •b>.: 
i-an  only  by  courtesy  be  called  lines.    Neither  in  form  nor  ia  tntwla nrr  uv  thn 

IKx;try;   they  arc  intlated.  wordy,  foolish  prose The  srciet  o(  WMtaao  « 

•surprising  newness— the  principle  of  his  conjurins  trick ^s  od  the  lurfao  It  caa 
l>e  indicated  by  the  single  wont,  ext  ravagance.  In  all  cases  he  %'irtuallsr  or  i 
|)ut  the  question.  'What  ift  the  must  extravagant  thing  which  it  it  here  ia  I 
to  iuy  ?  What  is  there  so  paradoxical,  so  hyperbolical,  lo  nooscasicnl,  w 
M)  insane,  that  no  man  e\-er  said  it  before,  that  no  other  man  would  ny  it  bow.  aatf 
that  therefore  it  may  be  reckoned  on  to  create  a  sensation?'  ....  If  hat  ami 
there  we  have  tints  of  healthful  beauty,  and  tones  of  right  and  nsanly  fedfaig:  thn 
hut  suffice  to  prove  that  he  can  write  sanely  and  suilerably  when  he  pIcMCik  tka! 
his  monstrouties  and  solecisms  are  sheer  affectation,  that  he  is  not  mad  bat  «ai| 

counterfeits  madness Incapable  of  true  poetical  originafity,  U'bitBia  kai 

the  cleverness  to  invent  a  literary  trick,  and  the  shrewdness  to  mkk  lo  k.    As  a 
Yankee  phenomenon,  to  be  gnod-humi>ureiily  bughed  at.  and  to  rtaivt  Ikai 
ite  pecuniary  remuneratinn  which  nature  allows  lo  vivacious  quacksi»  he 
have  l>cen  in  his  place;  but  when  intluential  critics  introduce  him  to  the 
public  as  a  great  po«t.  the  thing  iMrcomes  too  serious  fur  a  joke." — PMcr 
Thr  Contemporary   Rrxirw.    Deiember.    1S75. 

"  I  shall  not  waMte  wf)rds  in  the  emleavour  to  prove  that  Walt  Whitaaa  ■  a 
pixrt.  and  one  of  hi^h  order.  In  the  first  magazines  and  by  the  fint 
in  this  count r>'  he  has  been  saluted  as  such.  I  de^re  to  call  attcntioa  to  tki  1 
of  his  distinguishing  merits;  and  first  and  be>-ond  all  others  I  would  set  thi^  thai 
he  always  represents  life  as  a  lioon  lieyond  price  and  is  ever  ready  to  iavakc  a 

lilf>ising  on  his  natal  day At  hi«  touch  the  dr>-  bones  o(  our  aieagia  hHBaaii> 

are  transformed,  and  man  start i^  forth  like  a  gud,  in  body  aad  ia  toul  aipcfhiaaa 
I'he  blurring,  concc.ilink'  mi>t  peels  away,  and  we  !«e  a  new  hcavca  aad  a  aiw 

oarth.     It  is  no  longer  a  mean  thing  to  be  a  man The  qrBi|>athy  o(  W\ 

\<  Ikiund less— not  man  alone  or  animals  akme.  but  brute  ii 

ith'^orlicd  and  assimilalrd  in  his  extraurdinarj-  personality.    Oftco 

I  if  thf  firmcnts  of  nature  has  fouml  a  voiie  and  thunders  great  tyUabka  ia 

Ml-  «|HMk^  liLe  i^tmrthinK  more  than  man-  ^timething  trancadoua.  .  .  .  .  I'l 

,t  m:L-k  III  f\trav.t;;.iiue.  uf  in-stne  iiitrn'aty.  Whitman  preserves  a  balaaor  al 

.iriil  a  >»inily  sueh  at  no  piK't  <«inie  Shake^ixrare  has  evinced.     Ii  hit 

MiTi-  li'wrr  he  wiiiiM  K«>  m.ui.     l^ruTK'x  .ini|  (la-Mon  «ii  great.  I 

and  11.1  mm-  Lh.Liiiu>l<.  wmiM  |ii:r«t  .til  barriers.     }\is  univerud  qrapalMct  hat« 

tit't-n  lii^  s.ilv:itii>n.  .mil  h.i\r  ri-nili  rni  hi»  work  in  the  highest  d 

I  tr  i^  always  i-mph.iiii .  nay  \  inlt  ni .  liLi  thi-ii  hv  touches  all  thiaga.     Life  &s  1 

ill  him.  and  the  lirt*  ni  cxi^ti-mi-  burn"  l)ri»;hter  and  stronger  thaa  ia  otiHr 

I  \\\is  111-  f)iK-^  hi-*  rt-.iiltr  -xrvin-     hi*  <<nni«  nut  of  the  fuUacsa  of  hia  vdaa  to 

iifi-  into  thoHT  who  rcvl  him      IK  i«  t-lr>  trii  and  \italiiing Hcbtkl 

liti-r.try  pr-Mluit  of  ni'Mlir",  tiiiu-^.  .i;il  hi^  iiitlurnie  is  invi| 

(•i-yiinil  cxprt'^sion  "     Arlh'.ir  i  list-,  in  I  kr  iifniirmam't  Ifafdiiar,  DcocnlMr,  ii7S 

"I  h.ivc  myx'li  n-pcatrilly  ixiintnl  i>:.t  the  quaUtii 

t.iin  toui  h  ut  t;rratni*s4  to  hi<«  work,  tlie  M)iir<  r^  of  inspiration  which 
•  h.tiilii  j.irgiin  Mimi-  pj-Hinic  or  seeming  note-*  of  i'o<»mic  beauty  aad 
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something  of  occasional  harmony  the  strident  and  barren  discoid  of  its  jarring  and 
erring  atoms.  His  empathies,  I  repeat,  are  usually  generous,  his  views  of  life  are 
occasionaUy  just,  and  his  views  of  death  are  invariably  noble.  In  other  words,  he 
generally  means  well,  having  a  good  stock  on  hand  of  honest  emotion;  he  sometimes 
sees  well,  having  a  natural  sensibility  to  such  aspects  of  nature  as  appeal  to  an  ^e 
rather  quick  than  penetrating;  he  seldom  writes  well,  being  cabined,  cribbed, 
confined,  bound  in,  to  the  limits  of  a  thoroughly  unnatural,  imitative,  histrionic, 
and  a£Fected  style.  But  there  is  a  thrilling  and  fieiy  force  in  his  finest  bursts  of 
gusty  rhetoric  which  makes  us  wonder  whether  with  a  little  more  sense  and  a  good 
deal  more  cultivation  he  might  not  have  made  a  noticeable  orator." — ^Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  in  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poeky^  1887. 

"In  spite  of  an  uneven  and  emphatic  key  of  ezpresaion,  something  trenchant 
and  straightforward,  something  simple  and  surprising  dbtinguishes  his  poems.  He 
has  sajrings  that  come  home  to  one  like  the  Bible.  We  fall  upon  Whitman,  after 
the  works  of  so  many  men  who  write  better,  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  strain, 
with  a  sense  of  touching  nature,  as  when  one  passes  out  of  the  flaring,  noiqr  thor- 
oughfares of  a  great  dty  into  what  he  himself  has  called,  with  unexcelled  imaghut- 
tlve  justice  of  language,  *  the  huge  and  thoughtful  night.*  ....  I  do  not  know  many 
better  things  in  literature  than  the  brief  pictures — brief  and  vivid  like  things  seen 
by  lightning — ^with  which  he  tries  to  stir  up  the  world's  heart  upon  the  side  of 

mercy For  all  the  afflicted,  all  the  weak,  all  the  wicked,  a  good  word  is  said 

in  a  spirit  which  I  can  only  call  one  of  ultra-Christianity He  has  chosen  a 

rough,  unrhymed,  lyrical  verse,  sometimes  instinct  with  a  fine  processional  move- 
ment, often  so  rugged  and  careless  that  it  can  only  be  described  by  saying  that  he 

has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  write  prose Too  often,  I  fear,  he  is  the  only  one 

who  can  perceive  the  rhythm;  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  a  great  part  of  hb 
work,  considered  as  verse,  is  poor  bald  stuff.  Considered  not  as  verse  but  as  speedi, 
a  great  part  of  it  is  full  of  strange  and  admirable  merits.  The  rij^t  detail  is  seized; 
the  right  word,  bold  and  trenchant,  is  thrust  into  its  place.  Whitman  has  small 
regard  to  literary  decencies,  and  is  totally  free  from  literary  timidities.  He  is 
neither  afraid  of  being  slangy  nor  of  being  dull;  nor,  let  me  add,  of  being  ridiculous. 
The  result  is  a  most  surprising  compound  of  plain  grandeur,  sentimental  affectation, 
and  downright  nonsense." — Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  Familiar  Studies  of  Men  and 
Books,  1882. 

RICHARD  HENRY  STODDARD 

(475)  Lronatus.    The  text  is  from  the  1852  edition.    Cf.  Cymbeline,  I.  i.  40- 

54: 

The  king  he  takes  the  babe 

To  his  protection,  calls  him  Posthumous  Leonatus, 

Breeds  him  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber. 

Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 

Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  whidi  he  took. 

As  we  do  air,  fast  as  't  was  ministered. 

And  in  's  spring  became  a  harvest,  lived  in  court — 

Which  rare  it  is  to  do — most  praised,  most  loved, 

A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature 

A  glass  that  feated  them,  and  to  the  graver 
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A  (hild  Ihat  Rutdcd  doUrdi;  to  his  nii«4rr<'^. 
For  whom  he  now  is  bani&bed.  hrr  own  prit  r 
rrr)il:iim»  how  she  estermed  him  and  hi^  virtue; 
Hy  hrr  election  may  lie  truly  md 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

THOMAS  WILLIAM  PARSONS 

(478)  On  a  Bust  op  Daktf..  The  text  is  from  the  1854  rditioa.  %  t  A'm 
the  river  flowing  through  Florence,  Dante's  birthpbre.  I4  TusiMm^lusxAs. 
fnim  Tuxany.  the  district  of  Italy  in  which  Florence  is  sdtuatrd. 

(479)  II.  Beatrice:  Dante's  love,  who  died  at  the  afe  of  twenty -four;  la  iif> 
Diviti'i  Commrdid  he  rcprr;»ent<  her  as  his  guide  in  Paradise  and  fiiuU>*  as 
her  ^('dt  ill  the  third  riri.ic  of  the  blessed: 

"Looking  aloft 
To  the  third  cirrle  from  the  highest,  there 
Behold  her  on  the  throne,  wherein  her  merit 
Hath  placeil  her."    Answering  not,  mine  c>-c«  I 
Ami  Mw  her  where  aloof  she  sat,  her  brow 
\  wrcith  rotlci'ting  of  eternal  beams. 

— Dhina  Commedia.  "Paradiso."  xxsi.  67-7 j,  Gary's 

**  M-  Gkiheline:  the  two  great  parties  in  Italy  in  Dante's  time  wvrt  ibc  G«dK  vte 
f^vDred  the  Pope,  and  the  (ihilK'Iines.  who  favoml  the  Emperor.  ^  17.  I'mmi 
i.i\ern:  a  cave  at  Cunix.  near  Naples,  supposed  to  have  been  inhabitc^d  b>  :ar 
runia*an  siliyl. 

^480)  45.  Romr's  harlot:  the  corruption^  In  the  Church;  sec  the  dcKripciitf  • 
li.iil  popes  in  "Inferno."  xiv. 

WILLIAM  ALLRN  HITLER 

480>  AH'  Nothing  to  Wi  \r.     Lines  1-56.  2iy  m.  301-91.    Tbr  tot  ii  frae 
•Is   I'i;:  I'ifitiim.     lirst  p«lill-hnl  in  Harper's  Weekly.  February  7.  1857. 

THOMAS  BAILF.V  .VLDKICH 

I  :ji-  ti  \I   i<  l'r><:n  thr  iSri5  rdili.iii 

455  n I    Mil    K\i\-      1  i:-t  p.ii.li^hod.  a*  "We  Knew  It  WooU  Kate' 

■■.■■.■:•■;  .    M  •*::*:.';     \\':i\.  i**;; 

456  I'wi'is.  I      I  ir^l  {•  >M!-)i<>!  in  The  Atlanlu  Monthly.  Jaouaiy.  ll6i 

457  /.I  .;'."      li-r-.  r  !■  v\   I'oi.iny. 

488      -     Ir.r.  :  ■'•  --'il'       f^h   il    niT  fhr  1  m^t  of  Vrw  Himpihirr 

.1    ■    ■.  ■   \ .  .■  -  t)-,i-  !■   ■  r      -.rr  •■•.I  r  i;  ■■:  -■ 

III  NkV    IIMKOI) 
488     1m'    I    ■  \  (     '.-   .  \Si>      I  ir  t  in:t.:..ri'l  t;i  Rk'seift  Aisisamt.Jtm/} 


490    V   .\>    '    .    N       1  :ii.  ;>  ■•  ::i  U.I  ■  rM.'i  :,'!v  written  late  IS  iS6i  OT  Mi^  ■ 
:N       ««-       )  .'".  ^    ■.'.:.:  .iiul  1  -  ri  ^I  <::ltr:i  wi-ri- iHjlh  in  the  hands  gI  tkr 
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ates,  and  the  Union  warships  were  blockading  the  coast.    1 9.  Calpe:  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar,  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean. 

PAUL  HAMILTON  HAYNE 

(4M)  The  Mockino-Biros.  Reprinted,  by  the  courtesy  of  Profeasor  W.  P. 
Trent  and  the  Macmillan  Company,  from  Southern  Wriiers.  The  poem  was  first 
published,  says  Professor  Trent,  in  The  ManhaUan  Magaaine. 

(4M)  A  LfTTLE  While  I  Fain  Would  Lingek  Yet.  The  teit  is  from  the 
1882  edition. 

POEMS  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

The  tezU  are  chiefly  from  Songs  of  the  Soldiers  (1864),  R^M  Rkymes  (1864), 
and  War  Lyrics  (x866). 

(499)  MasylandI  My  Masyland.  The  text  is  from  the  xqxo  edition  of 
Randall's  poems.  First  published  in  the  New  Orieans  Delia,  April  a^  z86x.  The 
poem  was  occasioned  by  a  conflict  in  Baltimore  between  Unioii  troops  and  a  mob, 
on  April  19,  1861,  when  forces  were  hurrying  to  the  defense  ol  Washington;  several 
persons  were  killed  on  each  side.  The  lines  are  an  appeal  to  Maiyland  to  |oin 
the  seceding  states. 

(600)  21.  Carroll:  Charles  Carroll  was  a  delegate  from  Maiyland  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  ol  Independence. 

Y  22.  Howard's:  John  E.  Howard  was  a  Revolutionay  officer,  and  did  gallant  serv- 
ice in  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  in  1781,  when  the  British  were  overwhelmingly 
defeated.  H  29.  Ringgold's:  Major  Samuel  Ringgold,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  first  battle  of  the  Mexican  War,  in  1846.  1 30.  Watson* s:  Colonel  IK^lliam 
H.  Watson  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Monterey,  in  1846.  %  si.  Lowe  .... 
May:  leaders  in  the  protest  of  Maryland,  in  1861,  against  the  eflforts  ol  the  federal 
government  to  suppress  Southern  sentiment  in  Maryland;   Lowe  was  governor. 

Y  39.  In  1 86 1,  "And  add  a  new  Key  to  thy  song";  an  allusion  to  F.  S.  Key,  author 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  who  was  bom  in  MaryUmd.  \  46.  "Sic  semper": 
part  of  the  motto  of  Virginia,  "Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  "Thus  ever  to  tyrants." 

(001)  Baltimore.  The  poem  was  occasioned  by  the  same  incident  as  the 
preceding;  the  Baltimore  riot  stirred  Massachusetts  the  more  because  one  of  the 
two  regiments  attacked  was  the  Sixth  Massachusetts.  %S,  the  Theban  shaft: 
a  colossal  statue  of  Memnon  (not  a  shaft),  at  Thebes  in  Egypt,  was  fabled  to  utter 
a  sound  when  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

(602)  The  Stars  and  Stripes.  ^  4.  *  single  star*:  the  flags  first  displayed 
by  some  of  the  seceding  states  had  only  one  star. 

(603)  13.  Keystone  State:  Pennsylvania.  H  18.  Saratoga* s  tree-crown'd  heights, 
.  .  .  .  Monmouth's  bloody  plain:  scenes  of  famous  battles  in  the  Revolution. 
^31.  Minnehaha's  sparkling  falls:  in  Minnesota.  Kansas*  land  of  blood:  from 
1854  to  1858  there  was  a  fierce  and  often  bloody  struggle  in  Kansas  to  dedde  whether 
it  should  be  slave  territory  or  free;  see  "How  Old  Brown  Took  Harper's  Ferry," 
P   516.     H  38.  Western  Twins:   California  and  Oregon. 

(604)  49.  Camden's  bloody  field  and  Eutaw's  iron  scars:  allusions  to  battles 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which  North  and  South  fought  together  for  their 
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roinmon  country.  Y  51.  ikee:  Kentucky;  the  name,  wtiii.b  U  an  Indua  ««nl  ■ 
Mid  tu  mean  "dark  and  bloody  ground/*  tbe  district  ha\-ing  been  a  Uvorilc 
ground  for  rcfl  men.  ^  5i.  a  ;i'<iy  of  peace:  Kentucky  tried  for  a  tine  ta 
tain  an  attituilc  of  neutrality  between  North  and  South.  1  S7-  ^'f*i  ('■ 
in  I  Hot  A  popubr  convention  of  the  counties  now  consiituling  Wetl  Vii 
an  ordinance  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  new  state;  a  oonrticution 
in  I  Soi.  and  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in  186.1;  the  caiucs  for  ibr 
tion  were  economic  and  social  as  well  as  political.  1  67. 
the  wonl  comes,  through  the  French,  from  Latin  aair«M,  "gDld."  nad 
"dame,"  and  wa»  usc<l  originally  of  the  French  eniign,  a  red  flaf  borne  on  a  gMid 
lance.  ^  6S.  bars:  the  first  national  Confederate  flas  had  three  broad  baadi  ttvt 
red  and  one  white),  called  ban,  instead  of  the  thirteen  stripct  of  the  Union  §tg 

(806)  Aptkr  the  Battle  op  Bcll  Run.  Bull  Run  it  a  unafl  river  abom 
twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  Washington;  here  was  fought  the  fvit  grcnl  battir 
of  the  Civil  War.  on  July  21,  1861.  in  which  the  Union  army  was  badly  routed 

(607)  Battlk-Hyiis  op  toe  Replblic.  Tbe  text  is  from  the  1666  ofiu* 
of  Mrs.  Howe's  poems.  First  published  in  The  AtUntk  ilmtUdy,  Fcbr«affy.  16&: 
1^  1-4.  Cf.  Rev.  10:11.  14.  15:  "And  I  saw  heaven  opened,  aad  bckoU  a  wiiic 
horse;  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True,  and 

he  doth  judge  and  make  war .\nd  the  armies  which  were  in 

him  upon  white  horses,  clothe<l  in  fme  linen,  white  and  clean.  And  out  of  hb 
K«>cth  a  shari>  sword,  that  with  it  he  >hould  smite  tbe  nations:  and  be  ihal  ndr 
thfm  with  a  rod  of  iron:  and  he  trcadeth  the  wine-prrss  of  tbe  fkrctam  aid  vmb 
of  .MmiKhty  God."     1  11.  Cf.  Clen.  3: 15. 

1 606)  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way.  \  21.  /m  /ffSM  ffnfrru«'*as  a  poor 
ni;i»"  Jitrrally.  "in  the  form  of  a  pauper"). 

'809)  The  Song  op  the  Rebel.    Stanzas  37-ji.    t6.  "H'sl 
riir":  a  iran^l.ition  of  the  phra>c  "sans  peur  et  sans  repnxbe,"  uaedof  ikt 
liiT  di'  Bayard. 

(610)  2Q.  "  Lisht  Ilorsf  Harry  ":  Henry  Lee,  a  gallant  officer  in  ikt 
ihr  lather  of  Robert  K.  Lee. 

;610)  .\n  I. SCI dk NT  (ii-  THF.  War.    "Oo  one  occasion,  during  the  war  !■  W- 
cinia.  (ifiurjl  [.ec  wa-  l\ iiiic  .i-lfrp  liy  the  wayside,  when  an  amy  of  |i 
l».i«H'ii  l>y  with  iiii>hril  Vditc-^  .iiiii  ftjutntrp-i  le-vt  they  should  dislufb  hb 
I'rif.ilory  ntitt*.  in  Il'ur  /.vr/i  * 

-613i  Shi  km»\s'n  Kint       Ihr  text  is  from  the  1865  edition  of 
I  III-  |ii It'll!  is  toiiiiiUti  iin  an  int  i«lriit  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek,  in  the 
\  .illi-y.  \  iririiii.i.  OituliiT   iij.    i!<t»\:    >hrridan's  army  was 
i!i  the  (-.irl>  morning,  while  hi-  w.i-^  ri-turniiiK  from  a  viMt  to  Wi 
.  iir^tcr.  twrnty  mil«''>  away,  hi-  hrar<l  tht*  •^lund-*  uf  battle,  galloped  lo  Iht 
r.illii-il  hio  iriHips.  -hoiitiii);.  "  Fai  c  the  otlier  way.  boys!     We  art 
.iii>l  won  a  \ii.tor\ 

614-  1'hi.  Ilit.H  I'loi  M  (•!  rT\siirKi;  hirst  published  in  rAiCntary  If 491- 
zinr.  July,  l^.^s,  from  wii:. !:  ihr  ti-\t  i-<  taikcn  "  The  poem  ....  vaacflnpoM^" 
«» rites  the  author  to  tlir  prrM-iit  oli:<ir.  '4  year  liei«irc  that  tiBC,  whfk  I  «M  1 
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U  iurv<y  oi  some  of  the  nDrlbcm  countio  □(  ladUna."  Mr.  Tbompcon 
is  a  SouUienier.  and  (ought  [hrouebout  the  Civil  W«  on  Lbe  Cunfedcnte  side: 
sncE  iS68  he  hu  lived  in  the  North. 

(•16)  iS.  Kamrin  Kind;  A  hot  southeBst  wind  Ihit  bloio  in  Egypt  for  GFly 
days  eveiy  year,  bepnniog  in  Match. 

EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 
{619)  How  Old  Brown  Took  Haiper's  Ferry.  The  text  is  [ram  the  ]S6o 
edition.  First  publiahed  in  Tkt  Xea  York  Tritimt.  November  n,  1859.  John 
Brown.  Iiora  in  Conaecticut  in  iSca,  settled  io  Kaiuaa  In  iSjs  sad  became  promi- 
ueQl  in  the  £ght  to  keep  slavery  out  of  that  territory;  begot  his  surname  of  "Osa- 
watoTnie"  by  defeatingapaity  of  ilaveholderiat  OsawDlomie  in  1856;  he  removed 
to  Virginia,  and,  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  liberate  the  slavea  by  arming  them  and 
rousing  them  to  revoit,  be  and  a  few  companions  soaed  the  aiuoat  at  Harper*!  Feriy 
on  Octolicr  16,  iBjq,  and  took  captive  same  of  the  chief  dtiacas;  but  the  slaves  did 
not  rise,  and  Brawn  was  CBptuied  on  October  18,  severely  wounded;  an  October  17 
be  was  (tied  and  found  guilty  of  treason  and  murder,  and  was  hanged  on  December  i. 

(518)  46.  hmttd  parstn:  Brown  had  studied  for  lbe  ministry  in  bis  youth. 

(519)  70.  Iht  Emperor's  CBUp  d'  llal:  in  1S51  Lauis  Napoleon,  nephew  ol 
Napoleon  I,  oveilbiew  the  French  Republic,  of  nrhjch  he  was  president,  and  became 
emperot  oI  France. 

(SU)  Pan  W  Wall  StR8<I.  Firsl  published  in  Tkt  A  llaalic  UonlUy,  Januaiy, 
1S6;,  from  which  the  text  is  taken. 

(SU)  45.  rriMmaa-Sidlian;  "Trinama"  was  an  old  name  loi  Sidly,  from 
ils"tbreepromontories."  1  54.  /Eton:  a  neatherd  boxer,  men lioned  in  the  fourth 
idyl  of  Theocritus.     ^  76.  Arelhusan:   Arcthusa  was  a  famous  spring  in  Sidly. 

(SU)  86.  "Grtal  Pan  u  demi".'  there  was  an  old  tradition  that,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  Crudhxion.  certain  voyagers  from  Italy  to  Cyprus  heard  a  vwce  at  sea 
crying  that  the  great  god  Pan  was  dead. 

ALICE  CARY 
.113)  SoumuES     The  text  is  from  the  1B66  edlliao. 

JOAQUIN  MILLER 
The  te.1t  is  from  the  1S81  edition. 
(DM)  The  Ssn-  ra  the  Dr.sElT.    Section  tj,  II,  iii-jg. 

SIDNEY  LANIER 

The  text  h 

(BU)  NiOin 
Oikrlla.  V.  ii. 

(SS6)  Song  roi  "The  jAcgtmaiE."  "The  Jacquerie"  is  an  uDcompleied 
poem  on  the  bloody  revolt  ol  the  French  peasants  (called  "  Jacquelie,"  frDlll 
"Jacques,"  the  common  name  (or  a  peasant)  against  the  noliles,  in  IJSS. 
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(817)  Thk  M\r>«iiks  op  (;lynn      Kirsi  puMMutl  in   Fkt  I/ji^b^  ^-  r 
lilynn  is  a  county  on  the  toa^t  of  (*ii*ur)na.  the  \H»et'>  n^tivr  «Utr 

(630)  How  Lo\  K  r..ooKi:u  roR  IIkll    Fir^t  publinhnl  in  Tke  Cemimry  Misg. 

March.  1S84. 

(5SS)  85.  i^iK/» interpret. 

EMILY  DICKINSON 
The  text  is  from  (he  iS^^i  and  i8g2  editions. 
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In  Mr     \:.;.'i!..-.    I  ,-■  \-.:i.  I  ..   I'f,-  !.\    u    K    WundbcTty  llUrpcf 
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Biography. ~\  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and 
American  Authors,  by  S.  A.  Allibone,  4  vols.  (Lippincott,  1858-71);  Supplement, 
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Editions.  Complete  Woriu,  Centenary  Edition,  ed.  by  £.  W.  Emerson,  12 
vols.  (Houghton,  1903-4).  Works,  Little  Classics  Edition,  xa  vols.  (Houghton, 
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Correspondence  of  Carl^le  and  Emerson,  2  vols.  (Osgood,  1883;  enlaxged  editioii, 
Ticknor,  x888;  Houghton).  Correspondence  of  John  Sterling  and  Emerson,  ed. 
by  E.  W.  Emerson  (Houghton,  1897;  first  in  the  Atlantic  Monthfy,  Jn^,  X897). 
Letters  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  a  Friend,  ed.  by  C.  E.  Norton  (Hoagbtoa, 
1899).  Correspondence  between  Emerson  and  Hermann  Grimm,  ed.  by  F.  W. 
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Lifelong  Friendship  Getters  between  Emerson  and  W.  H.  Fumess)  (Houghton, 
iQio).  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  with  Two  Early  Essasrs  of  Emerson's,  by  E.  E. 
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C.  J.  Woodbury:  Talks  with  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Paul,  1890;  Baker). 
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